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DEMONSTRATED. 


CONTINUATION  OF  BOOK  V, 


SECTION  V. 

Thus  we  see*  that  an  extraordinary  Providence  was  the  i^ 
NECESSARY  CONSEQUENCE  OF  A  THEOCRACY ;  and  that  this  Provi- 
dence  is  represented  in  Soripture  to  have  been  really  administered. 
Temporal  rewards  and  punishments,  therefore,  (the  effects  of 
this  proyidence)  and  noi  Jkture,  must  needs  be  the  Sanction  of 
thdr  Law  and  Religion. 

Hanng  tkns  prepared  the  ground,  and  laid  the  foundation,  I  go  on 
to  shew  that  fhture  Bewards  and  Punishments,  which  could  not 
BE  the  sanction  of  the  Mosaic  Dispensation,  were  not  taught 
in  it  at  all :  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this  Omission,  the  people 
liad  not  the  doetrine  of  a  future  state  for  many  ages.  And  here  my 
arguments  will  be  chiefly  directed  against  the  belieying  part  of  my 
opponents ;  no  Deist,*  that  I  know  of,  ever  pretending  that  the 
doctrine  of  a  Atture  state  was  to  be  found  in  the  Law. 

Moses  delivered  to  the  Israehtes  a  complete  Digest  of  Law  and  ' 
Migion :  but,  to  fit  it  to  the  nature  of  a  Theocratie  Government,  he 
give  it  perfectly  incorporated.  And,  for  the  observance  of  the  intire 
httitution,  he  added  the  sanction  of  rewards  and  punishments :  both 
of  which  we  have  shewn  to  be  necessary  for  the  support  of  a  Repub- 
lic :  and  yet,  that  civil  Society,  as  such,  can  administer  only  one.f 

Now  in  the  Jewish  Repubhc,  both  the  rewards  and  punishments 
promised  by  heaven  were  temporal  only.  Such  as  health,  long  life, 
peace,  jdenty,  and  dominion,  ^.  Diseases,  immature  death,  war,  . 
fiunine,  want,  subjection,  and  captivity,  ^c.  And  in  no  one  place  of 
the  Mosaic  histitutes  is  th^re  the  least  mention,  or  any  intelligible 
Unt,  of  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  another  life. 

*  See  note  Y,  at  the  ead  of  thi^  book.  t  ('•  «•  Panivhmeate.     See  the  flmt 

vcL  p.  118. 
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2  THE  DIVINE  LEGATION  booi  v. 

When  Solomon  bad  restored  the  integrity  of  Religion  ;  and,  to  the 
regulated  parity  of  Worship,  had  added  the  utmost  magnificence ;  in 
his  DEDICATION  of  the  new-built  Temple,  be  addresses  a  long  prayer 
to  the  God  of  Israel,  consisting  of  one  solemn  petition  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  OLD  COVENANT  made  by  the  ministry  of  Moses.  He 
gives  an  exact  account  of  all  its  parts,  and  explains  at  large  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Jewish  Law  and  Religion.  And  here,  as  in  the  writings 
of  Moses,  we  find  nothing  but  temporal  rewards  and  punishments ; 
without  the  least  hint  or  intimation  of  a  future  state. 

The  holy  Prophets  speak  of  no  other.  Thus  Isaiah :  "  Then 
shall  he  give  the  rain  of  thy  seed  that  thou  shalt  sow  the  ground 
withal,  and  bread  of  the  increase  of  the  earth,  and  it  shall  be  fat  and 
plenteous  ;  and  in  that  day  shall  thy  cattle  feed  in  large  pastures. — 
And  there  shall  be  upon  every  high  mountain,  and  upon  every  higb 
hill,  rivers  and  streams  of  water."  *  And  Jeremiah :  "  I  will  surely 
consume  them,  saith  the  Lord  ;  there  shall  be  no  grapes  on  the  vine, 
nor  figs  on  the  fig-tree,  and  the  leaf  shall  fade,  and. the  things  that  I 
have  given  them  shall  pass  away  from  them. — I  will  send  serpents 
and  cockatrices  amongst  you,  which  will  not  be  charmed,  and  they 
shall  bite  you,  saith  the  Lord."t  Nay  so  little  known,  in  these 
times,  was  any  other  kind  of  rewards  and  punishments  to  the  Jewish 
People,  that,  when  the  Prophets  foretell  that  new  Dispensation,  by 
which,  life  and  immortality  were  brought  to  light,  they  express  even 
those  future  rewards  and  punishments  under  the  image  of  the  present. 
Thus  Zechariah,  prophesying  of  the  times  of  Christ,  describes  the 
punishment  attendant  on  a  refusal  of  the  tenns  of  Grace,  under  the 
ideas  of  the  Jewish  (Economy :  *'  And  it  shall  be  that  whoso  will  not 
come  up  of  aU  the  familiee  of  the  earth  unto  Jeruealem,  to  worship 
the  King  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  even  upon  them  shall  be  no  rain."  % 
I  would  have  those  men  well  consider  this,  who  persist  in  thinking 
'^  that  the  early  Jews  had  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  though  Moses  taught  it  not  expresly  to  them ; "  and 
then  tell  me  why  Zechariah,  when  prophesying  of  the  Gospel-times, 
should  chuse  to  express  these  future  rewards  and  punishments  under 
the  image  of  the  present  ? 

Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  amazing  prejudices  which  have  obtained  on 
this  subject,  a  writer's  pains  to  shew  that  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments  made  no  part  of  the  Mosaic  Dispensation,  would 
appear  as  absurd  to  every  intelligent  reader,  as  his  would  be  who 
should  employ  many  formal  arguments  to  prove  that  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton's Theory  of  Light  and  Colours  is  not  to  be  found  in  Aristotle's 
books  de  Coelo  et  de  Coloribus.  I  will  therefore  for  once  presume  so 
much  on  the  privilege  of  Common  Sense,  as  to  suppose,  the  impartial 

•  Uai.  XXX.  23,  25.  f  Jer.  vlU.  13,  17.  X  Zech.  xiv.  17. 
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reader  may  be  now  willing  to  confbst,  that  the  doctrine  of  lah  and 
Immortalitj  was  not  yet  known  to  a  people  while  they  were  ntHng 
in  darkneMs,  and  m  the  region  and  shadow  of  death  ;  *  and  go  on  to 
other  matters  that  have  more  need  to  be  explained. 

II. 

I  shall  shew  then,  in  the  next  place,  that  this  omission  was  not 
accidental ;  or  of  a  thing  which  Moses  did  not  well  understand  :  bat 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  a  designed  omission ;  and  of  a  thing 
well  known  by  him  to  be  of  high  importance  to  Society. 

I.  That  the  doctrine  of  a  fbtmre  state  of  Rewards  and  Punish- . 
ments  was  stndionsly  omitted,  may  appear  from  seyeral  circumstances 
in  the  book  of  Genesis.  For  the  history  of  Moses  may  be  divided 
into  two  periods ;  from  the  Creation  to  his  Mission ;  and  from  his 
Mission  to  the  deHyering  up  his  Command  to  Joshua :  The  first  was 
written  by  him  in  quality  of  historian  ;  the  second,  of  legisla- 
tor ;  in  both  of  which  he  pres^res  an  equal  silence  concerning  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  state. 

1.  In  the  history  of  the  Fall  of  Man  it  is  to  be  obseired,  that  he 
mentions  only  the  instrument  of  the  agent,  the  bsrpent  ;  not  the 
agent  himsdf,  the  devil  :  and  the  reason  is  plain  ;  there  was  a  close 
connection  between  that  agency, — ^The  spiritual  effects  of  the  Fall, — 
the  work  of  Redemption, — and  the  doctrine  of  a  friture  State.  If 
you  say,  the  connection  was  not  so  close  but  that  the  Agent  might 
have  been  mentioned  without  any  more  of  his  history  than  the 
temptation  to  the  Fall;  I  reply,  it  is  true  it  might ;  but-  not  without 
danger  of  giving  countenance  to  the  impious  doctrine  of  Two  Prin- 
eipleB,  whidi  at  this  time  prevailed  throughout  the  Pagan  worid.  j 
What  but  these  impcnrtant  considerations  could  be  the  cause  of  the 
omission?-)'  when  it  is  so  evident  that  the  knowledge  of  this  grand 
enemy  of  our  welfare  would  have  been  the  likeliest  cure  of  Pagan 
superstitions,  as  teaching  men  to  esteem  of  Iddatry  no  otherwise 
than  as  a  mere  diabohcal  illusion.  And  in  fact  we  find,  that  when 
the  Israelites  were  taught,  by  the  later  Prophets,  to  consider  it  in  this 
hgfat,  we  hear  no  more  of  thdr  Idolatries.  Hence  we  see,  that  the 
folly  of  those  "who,  with  Chllins,  would  have  a  mere  serpent  only  to 
be  understood,  is  just  equal  to  theirs  who,  with  the  CabbaUsts^  would 
have  that  serpent  a  mere  Allegory. 

2.  In  the  history  (3^  Enoch's  translation  %  to  Heaven,  §  there  \a  bo 
studied  an  obscurity  that  several  of  the  Rabbins,  as  Aben  Ezra  and 
Jarchi,  fond  as  they  were  of  finding  a  future  state  in  the  Pentateuch, 
interpret  this  translation  as  only  signifying  an  immature  death.     And 

«  Matt.  It.  16.  f  See  note  Z,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  X  Gen.  ▼.  24. 

k  Heb.  xi.  &. 
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4  THB  DIVINE  LEGATION  bcoe  r. 

Enoch  walked  with  Chd,  and  he  was  not,  for  God  took  him.  How 
different  from  the  other  history  of  the  tranBlatioii  of  Elijah  T  "  And 
it  carae  to  pass  when  the  Lord  would  take  up  Elijah  into  Heaven  by 
a  whirlwind,  that  Elijah  went  with  Elisha  from  Gilgal,  ^. — And  it 
came  to  pass  as  they  still  went  on  and  talked,  that  behold  there 
appeared  a  chariot  of  fire,  and  horses  of  fire,  and  parted  them  both 
asunder,  and  Elijah  went  up  with  a  whirlwind  into  Heaven."*  But 
the  reason  of  this  difibrence  is  evident :  When  the  latter  history  was 
written,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  make  a  preparation  for  the 
dawning  of  a  fixture  state  of  reward  and  punishment,  which  in  the 
time  of  Moses  had  been  highly  improper.  The  reflections  of  an 
eminent  Critic  on  this  occasion,  will  shew  how  little  he  penetrated 
into  the  true  design  of  this  (Economy*  "  Mirum  est  Mosem  rem 
tantam,  si  modo  immortalem  Henochum  factum  crbdidit,  tam  obi* 
ter,  tamque  obscure,  quasi  kam  ultere  yellbt,  perstrinxisse. 
Fort^  cum  hsec  ex  antiquissimis  monumentis  exscriberet,  nihil  praeter 
ea  quae  nobis  tradidit  invenit,  quibus  aliquid  adjicere  religio  Aiit.*'t 
For  Moses  both  knew  and  believed  the  Immortality  of  Enoch,  and 
purposely  obscured  the  fact,  from  whence  it  might  have  been  collected. 
But  what  is  most  singular  in  this  reflection  is,  that  the  learned  Com- 
mentator, to  aggravate  the  obscurity,  says  it  is  as  obscure,  as  if  he 
purposely  designed  to  hide  it,  supposing  such  a  design  to  be  the 
highest  improbability ;  which  was  indeed  the  fact,  and  is  the  tme 
solution  of  the  difficulty. 

3.  In  his  history  of  the  Patriarchs,  he  entirely  omits,  or  throws 
into  shade,  the  accounts  of  those  Revelations,  with  which,  as  we  learn 
fr^m  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  some  of  them  were  actually 
fkvoured,  concerning  the  Redemption  of  mankind.  Of  these  fieivours 
we  shall  give  ere  long  a  great  and  noble  instance,  in  the  case  of 
Abraham,  who,  as  we  are  assured  by  Jesds  himself,  rejoiced  to  see 
Christ's  day,  and  saw  it,  and  was  glad. 

From  whence  therefore  could  all  this  studied  caution  arise,  but  to 
keep  out  of  sight  that  doctrine,  which,  for  ends  truly  worthy  of  the 
divine  Wisdom,  he  had  omitted  in  his  Institutes  of  Law  and  Religion  T 
This  shows  the  weakness  of  that  evasion,  which  would  reconcile  the 
OMISSION,  to  the  People's  knowi.bdge  of  the  doctrine,  by  suppos- 
ing they  had  been  so  well  instructed  by  the  Patriarchs,  that  Moses 
had  no  occasion  to  say  any  thing  farther  on  that  subject.   . 

Let  me  observe  by  the  way,  that  these  considerations  are  more 
than  a  thousand  topical  arguments  to  prove,  that  Moses  was  the  real 
author  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  3ut  the  proof  deduced  therefrom 
will  be  drawn  out  and  explained  at  large  hereafter. 

II.  That  the  importance  of  this   Doctrine   to  Society  was  well 

•  2  Kings  ii.  1,  n.  f  Vide  Clbricum  in  Oen.  v,  34. 
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undentood  by  Mo8es>  may  appear  from  a  particular  proYision  in  hia 
Infititutes  (besides  that  general  one  of  an  extraordinary  proYidence), 
evidently  made  to  oppose  to  the  inconTenient  consequences  of  the 

OMISSION. 

We  haye  shewn  at  large^  in  the  first  volume,  that  under  a  common 
or  unequal  providence,  civil  Government  could  not  be  supported 
without  a  Religion  teaching  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment. 
And  it  is  the  great  purpose  of  this  work  to  prove,  that  the  Mosaio 
Bdigion  wanting  that  doctrine,  the  Jews  must  really  have  enjoyed 
that  eqoal  providence,  under  which  holy  Scripture  represents  them 
to  have  lived :  and  then,  no  transgressor  escaping  punishment,  nor 
any  observer  of  the  law  missing  his  reward,*  human  affiiirs  might  be 
kept  in  good  order,  without  the  doctrine  of  a  future  State. 

Tet  stiU  the  violence  of  irr^ular  passions  would  make  same  men  of 
stronger  complexions  superior  to  all  the  fear  of  pergonal  temporal  ml. 
To  ky  hold  therefore  on  These,  and  to  gain  a  due  ascendant  over  the 
most  determined,  the  punishments,  in  this  Institution,  are  extended 
to  the  Posterity  of  wicked  men  ;  which  the  instinctive  fondness  of 
Parents  to  their  ofispring  would  make  terrible  even  to  those  who  had 
hardened  themselves  into  an  insensibility  of  personal  punishment: 
/  the  Lord  thy  God  am  a  jealous  God,  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the 
Fathers  vpon  the  Children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of 
them  that  hate  me.f 

Now  that  this  punishment  was  only  to  supply  the  want  of  a  Future 
state  is  evident  from  hence  :{  Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  extra- 
ordinary (Economy,  when  God,  by  the  later  Prophets,  reveals  his 
purpose  of  giving  them  a  new  Dispensation,^  in  which  a  Future  state 
of  reward  and  punishment  was  to  be  brought  to  light,  it  is  then 
declared  in  the  most  express  manner,  that  he  will  abrogate  the  Law 
of  punishing  Children  for  the  crimes  of  their  Parents.  Jeremiah, 
^peaking  of  this  new  Dispensation,  says  :  *'  In  those  days  they  shall 
say  no  more.  The  Fathers  have  eaten  a  sour  grape,  and  the  Children's 
teeth  are  set  on  edge  :  but  every  one  shall  die  for  his  own  iniquity, 
every  man  that  eateth  the  sour  grape,  his  teeth  shall  be  set  on  edge. 
Behold  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  make  a  new 
COYSNANT  with  the  House  of  Israel, — not  according  to  the  Covenant 
that  I  made  with  their  Fathers  in  the  day  that  I  took  them  hy  the 
band  to  bring  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,'' ||  ^e.  And  Ezekiel, 
speaking  of  the  same  times,  says  :  "  I  will  give  them  one  heart,  and 
will  put  a  NEW  spirit  within  you,  ^e, — ^But  as  for  them,  whose  heart 
walketh  after  the  heart  of  their  abominable  things — I  wHl  recompense 

*  See  note  AA,  at  the  end  or  this  hook.  t  See  note  BB,  at  the  end  of  thin 

l»ook.  t  See  note  CC,  at  the  end  of  this  hoolt.  §  See  note  DD,  at  the  end 

of  thifl  book.  II  Jer.  xxKi.  29—33. 
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their  way  upon  their  own  heads,  saith  the  Lord  God."  '*'  And 
again  :  ''  What  mean  ye,  that  you  use  this  Proverb  concerning  the 
land  of  Israel,  saying.  The  Fathers  have  eaten  sour  grq>eB,  and  the 
Children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge  ?  f  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  Grod, 
Ye  shall  not  have  occaeion  any  more  to  use  this  Proverb  in  Israel. 
Behold  all  souls  are  mine ;  as  the  soul  of  the  Father,  so  also  the  soul 
of  the  Son  is  mine  :  the  soul  that  svmeth,  it  shall  die^X 

And  yet  (to  shew  more  plainly  that  the  abrogation  of  the  Law  was 
solely  owing  to  this  new  Dispensation)  the  same  Prophets,  when  their 
subject  is  the  present  Jewish  Oeconomy,  speak  of  this  very  Law  as 
still  in  force.  Thus  Jeremiah  :  *'  Thou  shewest  loving  kindness 
unto  thousands,  and  reeon^ensest  the  iniquity  of  the  Fathers  into 
the  bosom  of  their  Children  after  them."$  And  Rosea:  Seeing 
thou  hast  forgotten  the  Law  of  thy  God,  I  will  also  forget  thy 
Children:'  \\ 

From  all  this  I  conclude.  That,  whoever  was  the  real  Author  of  what 
goes  under  the  name  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  was  at  least  well  acquainted 
with  the  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  reward  and 
punishment ;  and  provided  well  for  the  want  of  it. 

But  the  blindness  of  Infidelity  is  here  most  deplorable.  The 
Deists  are  not  content  with  condemning  this  Law  of  injustice,  but 
will  accuse  the  Dispensation  itself  of  inconsistence ;  pretending  that 
the  Prophets  have  directly  contradicted  Moses  in  their  manner  of 
denouncing  punishment. 

It  is  indeed  the  standing  triumph  of  infidelity.  But  let  us  return 
(says  Spinoza)  to  the  Prophets,  whose  discordant  opinions  we  have 
undertaken  to  lay  open, — The  xviiith  chap,  of  Ezekiel  does  not  seem 
to  agree  with  the  7th  ver.  of  the  xzzivth  chap,  of  Exoi>vs,  nor  with 
the  18th  ver.  of  the  xixiid.  chap,  of  Jeremiah,  ^c.% — "There  are 
several  mistakes "  (says  Tindal)  "  crept  into  the  Old  Testament, 
where  there's  scarce  a  chapter  which  gives  any  historical  account  of 
matters,  but  there  are  some  things  in  it  which  could  not  be  there 
originally. — It  must  be  owned,  that  the  same  spirit  (I  dare  not  call  it  a 
spirit  of  cruelty)  does  not  alike  prevail  throughout  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  the  nearer  we  come  to  the  times  of  the  Gospel,  the  milder  it 
appears :  for  though  Gk>d  declares  in  the  Decalogue,  that  he  is 
a  jealous  God,  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  parents  upon  the  children  to 
the  third  and  fourth  Creneration,  and  accordingly  Achan,  with  all  his 
family,  was  destroyed  for  his  single  crime ;  yet  the  Lord  afterwards 

*  Esek.  zi.  19—21.  f  See  note  BE,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  X  Ezek. 

ZTttL  3—4.  «  Jer.  xndi.  18.  ||  Hosea  W.  6.  ^  '<  Sed  ad  Piophetaa 

revertamnr,  qaomm  discrepantes  oplniones  etiam  notare  suscepUnns. — Cap.  saltern 
xviii.  Ezech.  non  videtar  convenire  cum  versa  7  cap.  xxxiv.  Exod.  nee  com  ver.  18 
cap.  xxxii.  Jer."  Ac— 2Vac/.  Theohgico- Pol.  pp.  27,  28. 
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says,  The  wul  iftat  sinneih  it  9kaU  die ;  the  eon  ehall  not  hear  the 
imquitff  of  the  father"*  &c.  f 

I.  Let  us  see  then  what  these  men  have  to  say  on  the  first  point, 
tiie  infustice  of  the  Law.  They  set  out  on  a  false  supposition,  that 
this  method  of  punishment  was  part  of  an  uniyersal  Religion  given  by 
God  as  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  mankind :  whereas  it  is  only  part 
of  a  civil  Institute,  given  by  him  to  one  People,  as  their  tutelary  God 
and  ekfil  Governor.  Now  we  know  it  to  be  the  practice  of  all  States 
to  punish  the  crime  of  Lese  Majesty  in  this  manner.  And  to  render 
it  just,  no  more  is  required  than  that  it  was  in  the  compact  (as  it 
certainly  was  here)  on  men's  free  entrance  into  Society. 

When  a  ffuilty  Posterity  suffered  for  the  ciimes  of  their  Parents, 
they  were  deprived  of  their  natural  unconditional  rights ;  when  an 
vmoeent,  they  only  forfeited  their  conditional  and  civil :  But  as  this 
method  of  punishment  was  administered  with  more  lenity  in  the 
Jewish  Republic,  so  it  was  with  infinitely  more  rectitude,  than  in  any 
other.  For  although  God  allowed  capital  punishment  to  be  inflicted 
for  the  crime  of  leee  majesty,  on  the  Person  of  the  offender,  by  the 
del^ated  administration  of  the  Law  ;  yet  concerning  Ids  Family  or 
Posterity  he  reserved  the  inquisition  of  the  crime  to  himself,  and 
expressly  forbid  the  Magistrate  to  meddle  with  it,  in  the  common 
coarse  of  justice.  The  Fathers  shall  not  he  put  to  death  for  the 
Children,  neither  shaU  the  Children  he  put  to  death  for  the  Fathers  : 
every  man  shall  he  put  to  death  for  his  oum  sin.X  And  we  find  the 
Magistrate  carefbl  not  to  intrench  on  this  part  of  God's  jurisdiction. 
We  are  told,  that  as  soon  as  Amaziah  the  son  of  ^Foash  king  of  Judah 
became  firmly  established  in  the  throne.  He  slew  his  servants  which 
had  slain  the  King  his  Father.  But  the  children  of  the  murderers 
he  slew  not :  according  unto  that  which  is  written  in  the  hook  of  the 
law  of  Moses  [Deut.  xxiv.  16.]  wherein  the  Lord  commanded  saying. 
The  Fathers  shall  not  he  put  to  death  for  the  Children,  ^c.§  Yet 
such  hath  been  the  perversity  or  stupidity  of  Freethinking,  that  this 
very  text  itself  hath  been  charged  with  contradicting  the  xxth  chapter 
of  Exodus.  Now  God's  appropriating  to  himself  the  execution  of 
the  Law  in  question  would  abundantly  justify  the  equity  of  it,  even 
supposing  it  had  been  given  by  him  as  part  of  an  universal  religion. 
For  why  was  the  Magistrate  forbidden  to  imitate  God's  method  of 
punishing,  but  because  no  power  less  than  omniscient  could,  in  all 
cases,  keep  clear  of  injustice  in  such  an  inquisition  ? 

But  God  not  only  reserved  this  method  of  punishment  to  himself, 
but  has  graciously  condescended  to  inform  us,  by  his  Prophets,  after 
what  manner  he  was  pleased  to^  administer  it.     Your  iniquities 

•  «  Clitittiaiiltj  M  old  M  the  Creation,"  pp.  340,  S41.  f  See  note  FF,  at  the 

cad  of  tUi  book.  X  Dent.  xxiv.  16.  «  2  Kings  xiv.  5,  6. 
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(says  he)  and  the  iniquities  of  tour  rATHERS  tooethek^ 
which  have  burnt  ineenae  upon  the  numntaine,  and  dlatphemed  me  upon 
the  hiUa :  therefore  will  I  measure  their  former  work  into  their 
hoeom,*  And  again :  **  But  ye  say,  Why  ?  doth  not  the  Son  bear  the 
iniquity  of  the  Father  7  When  the  Son  hath  done  that  whidi  ia  law- 
fill  and  right,  and  hath  kept  all  my  statates,  and  hath  done  them,  he 
shall  Borely  lire. — Bat  when  the  BighteooB  tometk  away  from  hia 
TighteooBneas  and  committeth  iniquity — shall  he  liye  T^'f 

So  much  for  that  case  in  which  the  Posterity  were  imquiUme,  and 
suffered  punishment,  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense  of  the  word.  Bat 
doubtless,  an  innocent  Posterity  were  sometimes  punished,  according 
to  the  denunciation  of  this  Law,  for  the  crimes  of  their  wicked 
Fathers ;(  as  is  done  by  modem  States,  in  attaint  of  blood  and  ce»* 
fiscation  :  and  this,  with  the  highest  equity  in  both  cases. 

In  our  Gothic  Constitutions,  the  throne  being  the  fountain  of 
honour  and  source  of  property,  Lande  and  Titles  descend  yhMN  it^  and 
wore  held  as  fiefs  qf  it,  under  perpetual  obligation  of  miltary  and 
ciril  services.  Hence  the  laws  of  forfeiture  for  high  treason, § 
the  most  riolent  breach  of  the  condition  on  which  those  fiefs  were 
granted.  Nor  was  there  any  injustice  in  the  forfeiture  of  what  waa 
acquired  by  no  natural  right,  but  by  civil  compact,  how  much  socTer 
the  confiscation  might  affect  an  innocent  posterity. 

The  same  principles  operated  under  a  Theocracy.  Ood  supported 
the  IsraeHtes  in  Judea,  by  an  extraordinary  administration  of  hia 
proridence.  The  consequence  of  which  were  great  temporal  bleesLogs 
to  which  they  had  -no  natural  claim ;  given  them  on  condition  of 
obedience.  Nothing  therefore  could  be  more  equitable  than,  on  the 
violation  of  that  condition,  to  vrithdraw  those  extraordinary  blessinga 
^m  the  Children  of  a  Father  thus  offending.  How  then  can  the 
Deist  charge  this  Law  with  injustice  ?  since  a  Posterity  when  innocfitU 
was  affected  only  in  their  civil  conditionsl  rights ;  and,  when  deprived 
of  those  which  were  natural  and  unconditional,  were  always  guilty. 

From  all  this  it  appears,  that  the  excellent  Grotius  himself  had 
a  very  crude  and  imperfect  notion  of  the  whole  matter,  when  he 
resolved  the  justice  of  it  intirdy  into  God's  sovereign  right  over  hia 
creatures.  *'  Deus  quidem  in  lege  Hebraeis  data  patemam  impietatem 
in  posteroB  se  vindicaturum  minatur :  sed  ipse  Jus  Dominii  plenissi- 
mum  habet,  ut  in  res  nostras,  ita  in  vitam  nostram,  ut  munus  suum, 
qiiod  sine  ulla  causa  et  quovis  tempore  auferre  cuivis,  quando  valt» 
potest/'  II 

II.  As  to  the  second  point,  the  charge  of  Contradiction  in  the  Bis- 

•  Inai.  ]xv,  7.  t  Ezek.  xviii.  19,  24.  And  see  note  GO,  at  Uie  end  of  this  book. 

t  This  appears  from  the  rif»e  of  that  proTerfo  in  Israel,  The  Fathers  have  eaten  eour 

grape$y  and  the  Children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge.  $  See  note  HH,  at  the  end  of 

"  this  book.  II  De  Jure  Belli  el  Pacts,  vol.  ii.  p.  698,  ed.  Barbejrar,  Amat.  1720, 
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peMotioHj  we  now  see^  that,  on  the  oontrary,  these  different  declara- 
ti(Mi8  of  God's  manner  of  poniBhing  in  two  so  distant  Periods,  are  the 
MOST  DiTTNE  INSTANCE  of  constancy  and  nniformity  in  the  mani- 
festations of  eternal  Justice  :  So  far  are  they  from  any  indication  of  a 
milder  or  severer  Spirit,  as  Tyndal  with  equal  insolence  and  folly  hath 
objected  to  Bevelation.  For  while  a  future  Hate  was  kept  hid  from 
the  Jews,  there  was  absdute  need  of  such  a  Law  to  restrain  the  more 
daring  Spirits,  by  working  on  their  instincts  ;  or,  as  Cicero  expresses 
it — "ut  caritas  Hberorum  amiciores  Parentes  Beipublicee  redderet,'* 
Bat  when  a  doctrine  was  brought  to  light  which  held  them  up,  and 
coDtmued  them  after  death,  the  objects  of  divine  justice,*  it  had  then 
no  fiuther  use ;  and  was  therefore  reasonably  to  be  abolished  with  the 
rest  of  the  judicial  Laws,  peculiar  to  the  Mosaic  Dispensation.  But 
these  men  haye  taken  it  into  their  heads  (and  what  comes  slowly  in, 
wiD  go  slowly  out)  that  it  was  repealed  for  its  injustice;  though 
another  reason  be  as  plainly  intimated  by  the  Prophets,  as  the  circum- 
stances of  those  times  would  permit ;  and  so  plainly  by  Jeremiah, 
that  none  but  such  heads  could  either  not  see  or  not  admowledge  it. 
Id  his  thirty-first  chapter,  foretelling  the  adyent  of  the  new  Dispen- 
ndon,  he  expressly  says,  this  Law  shall  be  revoked :  In  those  days 
they  shall  say  no  more,  The  Fathers  have  eaten  a  sour  grape,  and  the 
€hildre**s  teeth  are  set  on  edge.  But  every  one  shall  die  for  his  own 
tst^'fy.f  Yet,  in  the  very  next  chapter,  speaking  of  the  old  Dis- 
pensation, under  which  they  then  lived,  he  as  expressly  declares  tl\e 
Law  to  be  still  in  force.  JFhen  I  had  delivered  the  evidence  of  the 
pwduise  unto  Baruch,  I  prayed  unto  the  Lord,  saying, — Thou  shewest 
loving  kindness  unto  thousands,  and  reeompetuest  the  iniquity  of  the 
fathers  into  the  bosom  of  their  Children  after  them.X  Is  this  like  a 
man  who  had  forgot  himself?  or  who  suspected  the  Law  of  cruelty  or 
inJQsticef 

But  the  ignorance  of  Free-thinking  was  here  unaffected ;  and  indeed 
the  more  excusable,  as  the  matter  had  of  old  perplexed  both  Jews  and 
Christians.  The  Synagogue  was  so  scandalized  at  £zekiel*s  Declara- 
tions against  this  mode  of  punishment,  that  they  deliberated  a  long  time 
whether  he  should  not  be  thrown  out  of  the  Canon,  for  contradicting 
Moses  in  so  open  a  manner.  §  And  Sentence  had  at  last  past  upon 
htm,  but  that  one  Chananias  promised  to  reconcile  the  two  Prophets. 
How  he  kept  his  word,  is  not  known,  for  there  is  nothing  of  his 

*  See  note  II,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  t  Jer.  xxxi.  29,  30.  t  Jer.  xzzU. 

10)  I8<  $  *'  Lee  Jnifii  disent  qo'Ezechiel  etoit  serrlteor  de  Jer6mie,  eC  que  le 

Suhedrin  deHben  kmg-tems,  si  Ton  rcijetteroit  eon  Livre  da  Canon  dee  Eciitnres.  Le 
n)et  de  lenr  chagrin  contre  ce  Prophc^e  vient  de  son  extreme  obscorlt^y  et  de  ce  qn'il 
owdgne  divenea  cfaosea  contrairM  k  Moise — Ezechlel,  diaent-ib,  a  declar^,  Que  k  JiU 
w  porteroU  plus  CiniquUi  de  son  pere^  contre  ce  que  Muise  dit  exprewement,  Que  le 
Seipuur  vtnge  FiniquUS  dee  Peres  sur  les  Enfans,  Jusqu*d  la  iroisieme  et  qualrieme 
^raerrtiwi."— Calmet,  Dissert,  vol  il.  p.  361. 
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extant  upon  the  subject ;  only  we  are  told  that  he  approTed  himself  a 
man  of  honour,  and,  with  great  labour  and  study,  at  length  did  the 
business."' 

Origen  was  so  perplexed  with  the  different  assertionsf  of  these 
two  Prophets,  that  he  could  find  no  better  way  of  reconciling  them 
than  by  having  recourse  to  his  allegorical  fanaticism,  and  supposing 
the  words  of  the  first  to  be  a  Parable  or  Mystic  speech  ;  which,  how- 
ever, he  would  not  pretend  to  decipher.  This  learned  Father,  having 
quoted  some  pagan  Oracles  intimating  that  Children  were  punished 
for  the  crimes  of  their  Forefathers,  goes  on  in  this  manner :  ''  How 
much  more  equitable  is  what  our  Scriptures  say  on  this  point  ?  Th€ 
Fathers  shall  not  be  put  to  death  for  the  Children,  neither  shall  the 
Children  be  put  to  death  for  the  Fathers  :  every  man  shall  be  put  to 
death  for  his  own  sin,  Deut.  xxiv.  1 6,  ^c. — But  if  any  one  should 
object  that  this  verse  of  the  oracle, 

'*  Onihe  Children's  CkUdren  and  their  PoHerity; 
is  very  like  what  Scripture  says,  that  God  visits  the  iniquity  of  the 
Fathers  upon  the  Children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  Generation  of 
them  that  hate  JUm,  ExoD.  xx.  5.  he  -may  learn  ^m  Eeekiel  that 
those  words  are  a  parable  ;  ft>r  the  Prophets  reprove  such  as  say. 
The  Fathers  have  eaten  sour  Grapes,  and  the  Children's  teeth  are  set 
on  edg^ ;  and  then  it  follows :  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  every  one 
shall  die  for  his  own  sins  only.  But  this  is  not  the  place  to  explain 
what  is  meant  by  the  parable  of  visiting  iniquity  unto  the  third  and 
fourth  generation  "X  There  could  hardly  be  more  mistakes  in  so  few 
words.  The  two  texts  in  Deuteronomy  and  Exodus,  which  Origen 
represents  as  treating  of  the  same  subject,  treat  of  subjects  very 
different :  the  first,  as  we  have  shewn  above,  concerns  the  Magistrate's 
execution  of  the  Law ;  the  other,  that  which  God  reserves  to  himself. 
Again,  because  the  text  of  Exodus  apparently  occasioned  the  Proyerb 
mentioned  by  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah,  therefore  by  a  strange  blunder  or 
prevarication,  the  Father  brings  the  Proverb  in  proof  that  the  Law 
which  gave  birth  to  it,  was  but  a  Proverb  or  parable  itself.  § 

II. 

We  have  now  shewn  that  Mosss  did  not  teach  a  future  state  of 
reward  and  punishment ;  and  that  he  omitted  it  with  design  ;  that  he 

*  See  note  KK,  at  the  end  of  tliLt  book.  t  Exod.  xx. ;  Ezek.  xviii.  %  *Opu 

W  5<ry  ro6rov  fi4\rioy  rh^  Ouk  inroBayovyraiy  Ac  4ay  ^4  tis  6/mho¥  ttycu  \4yp  ry, 

'£r  xiraiiwy  vauZeu  ot  koI  tifurBev  y4ytnrrai, 
rht  'AiroJtSoif  ofutprias  'mar4p(itv  hrl  'r4Kva.  4k\  rplrny  icol  rrripn^v  y^v«hf  rtus  fuawai 
[/u<l  ftaB4rcf,  tki  4v  ry  *Icff/«^A  vrapolSoK^  rh  roiovroy  tlyai  \4\fKTaty  airutfUy^  'robs 
X4yovraSy  Oi  wr4p€S  Hipayoy  Hfjufwca,  koI  ot  iUyrts  r&y  T4Kvwy  rifjuuSiaa^ay  f  iiruf,4- 
prrai,  Tm  4y49,  \4ytt  Kvptos,  4AA*  fl  iKourros  rfi  iaurov^  afJMprltf.  iaFodayth-cu,  O^  Kara 
rhy  vapoyra  84  Katp6y  4<rrt,  ^tny^frBcu  rl  arifuUyd  rj  wtpi  rov  rpirriy  icoi  Tfrdfnyfy 
yty*iu^  4aroiii4<r$ai  tAj  apMprlas  -mapaSoKh^—Contia  CeUum,  p.  403.  §  See  uoce 

LL,  at  (he  end  of  this  book. 
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understood  iU  great  importance  to  society ;  and  that  be  provided  for 
the  want  of  it.  And  if  we  may  believe  a  great  Statesman  and  Philo- 
sopher, *'  Moses  bad  need  of  evary  Sanction  that  bis  knowledge  or 
his  imagination  could  suggest  to  govern  the  unruly  people,  to  whom  be 
gave  a  Law,  in  the  name  of  €K>d.''* 

But  as  the  proof  of  this  point  is  only  for  the  sake  of  its  conse- 
quence, that  there/are  the  people  had  not  the  knowledge  of  that  doc- 
trine,  our  next  step  vnll  be  to  establish  this  consequence :  Which  (if 
we  take  in  those  circumstances  attending  the  Omiseion,  just  explained 
above)  will,  at  the  same  time,  shew  my  argument  in  support  of  this 
Omimm  to  be  more  than  negative. 

Now  though  one  might  fairly  conclude,  that  the  People's  not 
having  this  Doctrine,  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  Moses's  not 
teaching  it,  in  a  Law  which  forbids  the  least  addition  f  to  the  written 
Lisdtute ;  yet  I  shall  shew,  from  a  circumstance,  the  clearest  and 
most  incontestable,  that  the  Israelites,  from  the  time  of  Moses  to  the 
^e  of  their  Captivity,  had  not  the  doctrine  of  a  friture  state  of 
reward  and  punishment. 

The  BiBi*B  contains  a  very  circumstantial  History  of  this  People 
throughout  the  aforesaid  period.  It  contains  not  only  the  history  of 
public  occurrences,  but  the  lives  of  private  persons  of  both  sexes,  and 
of  all  ages,  conditions,  characters  and  complexions  ;  in  the  adventures 
of  Yirgina,  Matrons,  Kings,  Soldiers,  Scholars,  Merchants,  and 
Hosbandmen.  All  these,  in  their  turns,  make  their  appearance  before 
us.  They  are  given  too  in  every  circumstance  of  life ;  captive,  victo- 
nous ;  in  sickness,  and  in  health ;  in  frdl  security,  and  amidst 
impending  dangers ;  plunged  in  Civil  business,  or  retired  and  seques- 
tered in  the  service  of  Religion.  Together  with  their  Story,  we  have 
their  Compositions  likewise.  Here,  they  sing  their  triumphs  ; 
there,  their  palinodia.  Here,  they  offer  up  to  the  Deity  their 
hymns  of  praise ;  and  there,  petitions  for  their  wants :  here,  they 
urge  their  moral  precepts  to  their  Contemporaries ;  and  there,  they 
treasure  up  their  Prophecies  and  Predictions  for  posterity;  and  to 
both  denounce  the  promises  and  threatenings  of  Heaven.  Yet  in 
none  of  these  different  circumstances  of  life,  in  none  of  these  various 
casts  of  composition,  do  we  ever  find  them  acting  on  the  motives,  or 
iafinenced  by  the  prospect  of  future  rewords  and  punishments ;  or 
indeed  expressing  the  least  hope  or  fear,  or  even  common  curiosity 
oonceming  them.  But  every  thing  they  do  or  say  respects  the  pre- 
lent  life  only ;  the  good  and  ill  of  which  are  the  sole  objects  of  all 
their  pursuits  and  aversions.^ 

'  BoLiNOBROKR's  "  WofIm,"  voL  v;  p.  613.  t  Deut.  iv.  2 ;  zii.  32.  X  See 

Bote  MM,  at  the  end  of  tUs  book. 
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Hear  then  the  sum  of  all.  The  sacred  Writings  are  eztremdiy 
various  both  in  their  subject,  style,  and  composition.  They  contain 
an  account  of  the  Creation,  and  Origine  of  the  human  race :  the 
history  of  a  private  Family,  of  a  chosen  Peoj^e,  and  of  exemplary 
men  and  women.  They  consist  of  hymns  and  petitions  to  the  Deity, 
precepts  of  civil  life,  and  religious  Prophecies  and  Predictions. 
Hence  I  infer  that  as,  amidst  all  this  variety  of  writing,  the  Doctrine 
of  a  future  state  never  once  appears  to  have  had  any  share  in  this 
People's  thoughts ;  it  never  did  indeed  make  part  of  their  Religions 
opinions.'*'  And  when,  to  all  this,  we  find  their  oceasianal  reasoning 
only  conclusive  on  the  supposition  that  a  future  state  was  not 
amongst  the  Religious  doctrines  of  the  People,  the  above  consider- 
ations, if  they  needed  any,  would  receive  the  strongest  support  and 
confirmation.  To  give  one  example  out  of  many.  The  Psalmist 
says.  For  the  rod  of  the  Wicked  shall  not  rest  upon  the  lot  of  the 
Riffhteoue :  lest  the  Righteous  put  forth  their  hmnds  unto  iniquity,  f 
That  is,  "  Ood  will  vigorously  administer  that  extraordinary  Prod-- 
dence  which  the  nature  of  the  Dispensation  required  to  be  adminis- 
tered, lest  the  Righteous,  not  seeing  themselves  exempt  from  the  evils 
due  to  wickedness,  should  conclude  that  there  was  no  moral  Governor 
of  the  world ;  and  so,  by  making  their  own  private  interest  the  rule 
of  their  actions,  fall  into  the  practice  of  all  kind  of  iniquity  •''  But 
this  could  never  be  the  consequence  where  an  unequal  dispensation  of 
Providence  was  attended  with  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  a  future 
state.  And  here  I  will  appeal  to  those  who  are  most  prejudiced 
against  this  reasoning.  Let  them  speak,  and  tell  me,  if  they  were 
now  first  shewn  some  history  of  an  old  Ghreek  Republic,  delivered  in 
the  form  and  manner  of  the  Jewish,  and  no  more  notice  in  it  of  a 
future  state,  Whether  they  could  possibly  believe  that  the  Doctrine 
was  National,  or  generaDy  known  in  it.  If  they  have  the  least 
ingenuity,  they  will  answer.  They  could  not.  On  what  then  do  they 
support  their  opinion  here,  but  on  religious  Prejudices  ?  Prejudices 
of  no  higher  an  original  than  some  Dutch  or  Qerman  System :  for,  as 
to  the  Bible,  one  half  of  it  is  silent  concerning  Itfe  and  immortality  ; 
and  the  other  half  declares  that  the  doctrine  was  brought  to  light 
through  the  Gospel. 

But  to  set  this  argument  in  its  fullest  light.  Let  us  consider 
the  History  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  whether  recorded  by  Bards,  or 
Statesmen  ;  by  Philosophers,  or  Priests :  in  which  we  shall  find  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  state  still  bearing,  throughout  all  the  various  cir- 
cumstances of  human  life,  a  constant  and  principal  share  in  the 
determinations  of  the  Will.  And  no  wonder.  We  see  how  strong 
the  Grecian  world  thought  the  sanction  of  it  to  be,  by  a  passage  in 
*  See  note  NN,  at  the  end  of  thie  book.  t  Pialm  cxsv.  3. 
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nndar,  qnoted  bj  Plutarch  in  his  tract  of  Superstition,  where  he 
makes  it  one  circumstance  of  the  superior  happiness  of  the  Gods^  oyer 
men,  that  they  stood  not  in  fear  of  Acheron. 

Bat  not  to  be  distracted  by  too  large  a  yiew,  let  us  select  from  the 
rest  of  the  Nations,  one  or  two  most  resembhng  the  Jewish.  Those 
which  came  nearest  to  them  (and,  if  the  Jews  were  only  under 
human  guidance,  indeed  extremely  near),  were  the  Sueyi  of  the 
north,  and  the  Arabs  of  the  south.  Both  these  People  were  led  out 
in  search  of  new  Possessions,  which  they  were  to  win  by  the  sword. 
And  both,  it  is  confessed,  had  the  doctrine  of  a  Future  state  incul- 
cated unto  them  by  their  leaders,  Odin  and  Mahomet.  Of  the 
Arabs  we  haye  a  large  and  circumstantial  history :  Of  the  Sueyi  we- 
htyt  <Mily  some  few  fragments  of  the  songs  and  ballads  of  their 
Bards;  yet  they  equally  serve  to  support  our  Conclusion.  In  the 
laige  history  of  the  Saracen  Empire  we  can  scarce  find  a  page,  and  in 
tbe  Runic  rhymes  of  the  Suevi  scarce  a  line,  where  the  doctrine  of  a 
fatore' state  was  not  pushing  on  its  influence.  It  was  their  constant 
^^aticum  through  life  ;  it  stimulated  them  to  war  and  slaughter,  and 
spirited  their  songs  of  triumph;  it  made  them  insensible  of  pain, 
immoTeable  in  danger,  and  superior  to  the  approach  of  death. '^  For, 
what  Cicero  says  of  Poetry  in  Rome,  may  be  more  truly  applied  to  the 
Boctrine  of  a  Future  state  amongst  these  Barbarians :  **  Ceterse  neque 
temporum  sunt,  neque  setatum  omnium,  neque  locorum.  Hsec  studia 
addeseentiam    alunt,   senectutem    oblectant,   secundas    res    omant, 

AOTBR8I8   PSRFTJ6ITJM   AC   SOLATIUM    PILSBENT.'' f 

But  this  is  not  all.  For  we  find,  that  when  a  future  state  became 
a  popular  doctrine  amongst  the  Jewish  People  (the  time  and  occa- 
sion of  which  will  be  explained  hereafter)  that  then  it  made  as  con- 
sidmible  a  figure  in  their  Annals,  by  influencing  their  determina- 
tioiis,^  as  it  did  in  the  history  of  any  other  people. 

Nor  is  it  only  on  the  silence  of  the  sacred  Writers,  or  of  the 
ipeakers  they  introduce,  that  I  support  this  conclusion ;  but  from 
their  positive  declarations ;  in  which  they  plainly  discover  that  there 
was  no  popular  expectation  of  a  future  state,  or  Resurrection.  Thus 
the  woman  of  Tekoah  to  David :  For  we  must  needs  die,  and  are  as 
wtter  spilt  on  the  (ground,  wkieh  can$u>t  be  gathered  up  again.^  Thus 
Job :  As  the  eloud  is  consumed,  and  vanisheth  away :  so  he  that  goeth 
dfMfh  to  the  grme  shall  come  «p  no  more.\\  And  again  :  "There  is 
hope  of  a  tree,  if  it  be  cut  down,  that  it  will  sprout  again — ^though 
the  root  thereof  wax  old  in  the  earth,  and  the  stock  thereof  die  in  the 
gnnmd,  yet  through  the  scent  of  water,  it  will  bud  and  bring  forth 

*  See  note  CO,  st  the  end  of  this  book.  t  Pro  Arckia  Poeta,  eeot.  7.  t  See 

^neond  book  of  Maccabeee.  .^  2  Sam.  xiv.  14.  ||  See  note  PP,  at  the 

•■iof  tbisbook. 
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boughs  like  a  plant.  Bat  man  dieth  and  wasteth  away :  yea,  man 
giveth  up  the  ghost,  and  where  is  he  T  As  the  waters  fidl  from  the 
sea,  and  the  flood  decayeth  and  drieth  up :  so  man  lieth  down  and 
riseth  not  till  the  Heavens  be  no  more,  they  shall  not  awake  nor  be 
raised  out  of  their  sleep."  *  Here  the  Jewish  Writer,  for  such  he 
was,  as  shall  be  shewn  hereafter  (and  might,  indeed,  be  understood  to 
be  such  from  this  declaration  alone)  opposes  the  reviTal  of  a  vegetable 
to  the  irrecoverable  death  of  a  rational  animal.  Had  he  known  as 
much  as  St.  Paul,  he  had  doubtless  used  that  circumstance  in  the 
vegetable  world  (as  St.  Paul  did)  to  prove  analogically,  the  revival  of 
the  rational  animal. 

The  Psalmist  says,  In  death  there  is  no  remembratifie  of  thee :  in 
the  grave  who  shall  give  thee  thanks  f  f  And  again  :  What  profit  is 
there  in  my  bloody  when  I  go  down  to  the  pit  f  Bhall  the  dust  praise 
thee,  shall  it  declare  thy  truth  ?  %  And  again  :  *^  Wilt  thou  shew 
wonders  to  the  dead  ?  Shall  the  dead  arise  and  praise  thee  ?  Shall 
thy  loving  kindness  be  declared  in  the  grave,  or  thy  faithfulness  in 
destruction?  ShaU  thy  wonders  be  known  in  the  dark?  and  thy 
righteousness  in  the  land  of  forgetfiilness  ?  "  § 

The  writer  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  is  still  more  express :  For 
the  living  know  that  they  shall  die  :  but  the  dead  know  not  any  thing, 
neither  have  they  any  more  a  reward,  for  the  memory  of  them  is 
forgot  ten,\\ 

.  Hezekiah,  in  his  song  of  Thanksgiving  for  his  miraculous  recovery, 
speaks  io  the  same  strain  :  '^  For  the  grave  cannot  praise  thee,  death 
cannot  celebrate  thee :  they  that  go  down  into  the  pit  cannot  hope  for 
thy  truth.  The  Hving,  the  living,  he  shall  praise  thee,  as  I  do  this 
day :  The  father  to  the  children  shall  make  known  thy  truth."  ^ 

Lastly  Jeremiah,  in  his  Lamentations  and  complaints  of  the  people, 
says.  Our  fathers  have  sinned  and  are  not,  and  we  hays 
BORN  their  iniquities.**  Which  implies,  that  the  fathers  being 
dead  bore  no  part  of  the  punishment  of  their  sins,  but  that  all  was 
thrown  upon  the  children.  But  could  this  have  been  supposed,  had 
the  People  been  instructed  in  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments  ? 

Yet  a  learned  Answerer,  in  contradiction  to  all  this,  thinks  it  suffi- 
cient to  say.  That  *'  these  passages  may  imply  no  more  than  that  the 
dead  cannot  set  forth  God*s  glory  before  men,  or  make  his  praise  to 
be  known  upon  earth,*^  ff  Now  I  think  it  must  needs  imply  some- 
thing more,  since  the  dead  are  said  to  be  unable  to  do  this  under  the 
earth  as  well  as  upon  it.     For  it  is  the  Grave  which  is  called  the 

•  Jobxir.  7— 12.  t  Poalin  vl.  5.  X  Pgalm  xxx.  9.  §  Pdabn 

Ixxxviii.  10 — 12.  I|  See  note  QQ,  at  the  eiid  of  tUsltook.  t   I»di.  xxxriii. 

18,  19.  ••  Lam.  v.  7.  tt  i>R-  Stebbino'b  "  Exam."  &c.  p.  64. 
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iond  of  forpetfulneM,  or  that  where  all  things  are  forgotten.  And  in 
anoUier  place  it  is  said.  The  dead  praise  not  the  Lord,  neither  any 
that  go  dawn  into  silence,*  Snrely,  a  plain  intimation  that  all  inter- 
course of  pndae  between  man  and  his  Maker  ceased  on  death,  as  well 
below  ground  as  aboye ;  otherwise  why  did  the  sacred  writer  tell  us 
it  was  the  Graoe  which  was  the  place  of  silence  to  the  dead  ?  If  the 
Answerer's  interpretation  be  right,  this  world,  and  not  the  other,  was 
the  place.  Had  the  Psalmist  Apposed,  as-  the  Doctor  does,  that  the 
dead  continued  in  a  capacity  of  remembring  the  goodness  of  God, 
this  remembrance  could  be  no  where  more  quickly  or  forceably 
excited  than  in  that  World  where  the  divine  goodness  is  clearly 
QnTeiled  to  the  spirits  of  j%ut  m^  made  perfect  ?\  On  the  contrary, 
the  Grave  is  uniformly  represented  by  all  of  them,  as  the  land  of 
darkness,  silence,  and  forgetfoLnus, 

But  since,  of  all  the  sacred  writers,  the  Psalmist  is  he  who  is  sup- 
posed by  the  adyersaries  of  the  Divine  Legation  to  haye  most  effect- 
ually confuted  the  Author's  system,  I  shall  quote  a  passage  fVom  his 
hymns,  which,   I   think,  fairly   enough   decides  the  controyersy. — 
Hitherto  we  have  only  heard  him  say,  that  the  dead  forget  God  ;  we 
shall  now  find  him  go  further,  and  say  that  God  forgets  them. — '^  I 
am  counted  with  them  that  go  down  into  the  pit. — Free  amongst 
the  dead,  like  the  slain  that  lie  in  the  graye,  whom  thou  rememberest 
fiowiore:  and  they  are  cut  off  from  thy  hand."  J     Let  the 
serious  reader  take  notice  of  the  last  words,  theg  (the  dead)  are  cut 
from  thy  hand,  i.  e.  they  are   no  longer  the  object  of  thy   Provi- 
dence or  moral   Government.     On  this  account  it  is,   that  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sentence  he  calls  these  dead  free  ;  that  is,  manu- 
nused,  set  at  liberty  ;  in  the  same  sense  that  Uzziah  the  leper's  free- 
dom is  spoken  of  by  the  sacred  historian. — Jnd  Uzziah  the  King  was 
a  Leper,  and  dwelt  in  a  several  house  [or,  as  the  margin  of  our  trans- 
lation tells  us,  it  signifies  in  the  Hebrew,  a  free  house  or  house  of 
freedom]  being  a  Leper,  for  he  was  cut  off  from  the  house  of  the 
Lord,     The  phrase  of  cutting  off,  &c.  signifying  the  same  in  both 
places,  the  taking  away  all  intercourse  and  relation  between  two: 
And  if  that  intercourse  consisted  in  service  on  the  one  side,  and  pro- 
tection on   the  other,  as  between  Lord  and   Subject,  Master  and 
Servant,  he  who  owed  service  is  with  great  propriety  of  figure  said  to 
be  free  or  hanumised.     Hezekiah,  as  quoted  above,  delivers  the 
yery  tame  sentiment,  though  in  a  different  expression — they  that  go 
down  into  the  pit  cannot  hope  for  thy  truth.     What  this  truth  is, 
the  following  words  declare, — the  living,  the  living,  they  shall  praise 
thee.    The    father  to   the   children   shall   make    known 
thy  truth.     As  much  as  to  say,  **  the  truth  not  to  bfe  hoped  for  by 

•  Paalm  cxv.  17.  f  Hrb.  xii.  23.  t  Pealm  lxx«viil.  4,  6. 
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them  who  go  down  into  the  pit,  is  The  nature  and  history  of  God's 
Diepeneation  to  hU  ehoaen  people  ;"  in  which,  by  a  particular  precept 
of  the  Law,  the  Fathers  were  commanded  to  instruct  their  Children. 
Thus  the  Psalmist  and  this  other  Jewish  Ruler  agree  in  this  principle, 
that  the  Dead  are  no  longer  the  object  of  God's  general  Providence, 
or  of  his  particular  :  whidli  evinces  what  I  was  to  prove,  *'  That  thk 

BODY  OF  THB  EARLY  JeWS  HAD  NO  EXPECTATIONS  OF  A  FUTURE 

STATE  OF  REWARDS  AND  PUNISHMENTS."  And  here  let  me  take 
notice  of  a  passage  which  the  cont^iders  for  the  contrary  Doctrine 
much  confide  in.  It  is  where  David,  speaking  of  his  dead  child,  says, 
I  shall  go  to  him^  but  he  will  not  return  to  me.  But  whith^  was  he 
to  follow  his  departed  child  ?  He  himself  tells  you — ^into  a  land  of 
darkness,  silence,  and  forgetfulness,  where  he  was  to  be  no  longer  in 
a  capacity  of  retnembring  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  Ood,  or  even  of 
being  remembered  by  him  ;  but  was  to  he  cut  off  from  his  hand,  that 
is,  was  to  be  no  longer  the  object  of  his  Providence  or  moral 
Government. 

To  proceed.  If  now  we  set  all  these  passages  together,  we  find  it 
to  be  the  same  language  throughout,  and  in  every  circumstance  of  life ; 
as  well  in  the  cool  philosophy  of  the  author  of  Ecdesiastes,  as  amidst 
the  distresses  of  the  Psalmist,  and  the  exultations  of  good  Hezekiah. 

But  could  this  language  have  been  used  by  a  People  instructed  in 
the  doctrine  of  life  and  immortality  7  or  do  we  find  one  word  of  it, 
on  any  occasion  whatever,  in  the  Writers  of  the  New  Testament,  but 
where  it  is  brought  in  to  be  confuted  and  condemned  ?  * 

All  this,  to  thoughtful  men,  will,  I  suppose,  be  deemed  convincing. 
Whence  it  follows  that  their  subterfuge  is  quite  cut  ofi*,  who  pretend, 
that  Moses  did  not  indeed  propagate  the  Doctrine  of  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments  in  writing,  but  thtft  he  delivered  it  to  tra- 
dition, which  conveyed  it  safely  down  through  all  the  ages  of  the 
Jewish  Dispensation,  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other.  For  we  see, 
he  was  so  far  from  teacliing  it,  that  he  studiously  contrived  to  keep  it 
out  of  sight ;  nay  provided  for  the  want  of  it :  and  the  people  were 
80  far  from  being  influenced  by  it,  that  they  had  not  even  the  idea  of 
it.  Yet  the  writers  of  the  Church  of  Rome  have  taken  advantage  of 
this  silence  in  the  Law  of  Moses  concerning  a  future  state,  to  advance 
the  honour  of  tradition  :  For,  not  seeing  the  doctrine  in  the 
WRITTEN  JLAW,  and  fancying  they  saw  a  necessity  that  the  Jews 
should  have  it,  they  concluded  (to  save  the  credit  of  the  Jewish 
Church  and  to  advance  the  credit  of  their  own)  that  Moses  had  care- 
fully inculcated  it,  in  the  traditional.  This  weighty  point.  Father 
Simon  proves  by  the  second  book  of  Maccabees  ;  and  triumphs  over 

*  **  Let  us  eat  and  drink ,  /or  to-morrow  we  die.    Be  not  deceived  :  evil  oommmiica- 
tionfl  corrapt  good  manaerft,"  he.  (I  Cor.  xv.  32,  39.) 
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the  Protestants  and  Socinians  (as  he  calls  them)  for  their  folly  in 
throwing  that  book  out  of  the  Canon,  and  thereby  disabling  them- 
sd?c8  firom  proving  a  future  state,  from  the  Old  Testament.* 

A  yery  worthy  protestant  Bishop  does  as  much  honour  to  Tradition, 
in  his  way.  In  some  Miscellanies  of  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  published 
in  1752,  we  find  these  words — '<  Moses,  indeed,  doth  not  insist  on  a 
fiUwe  state,  thb  common  basis  of  all  political  Institutions. 
— ^The  belief  of  a  future  state  (which  it  is  manifest  the  Jews  were 
possessed  of  hn^  before  the  coming  of  Christ)  seems  to  have  obtained 
amongst  the  Hebrews  firom  primseval  tradition,  which  might  render 
it  unnecessary  for  Moses  to  insist  on  that  artidc^'f  Though  the 
Kshc^  has  not  the  merit  of  saying  this  with  a  professed  design,  like 
Father  Simon,  pour  appuyer  la  Tradition,  yet  the  Church  of  Rome 
has  not  the  less  obHgation  to  him  for  assigning  so  much  virtue  to  this 
their  powerful  assistant,  which  has  conveyed  to  them  all  they  want ; 
and  indeed  most  of  what  they  have.  But  if  the  traditional  doctrine 
of  a  future  state  prevailed  amongst  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
and  that  he  would  trust  to  the  same  conveyance  for  the  safe  delivery 
ef  it  down  to  the  times  of  Christ,  how  came  it  to  pass  that  he  did  his. 
best  to  weaken  the  efficacy,  by  studiously  contriving  to  draw  men  off, 
as  it  were,  firom  the  Doctrine,  and  always  representing  it  under  the 
impenetrable  cover  of  temporal  rewards  and  punishments  ? 
t  2.  If  a  future  state  obtained  by  Tradition,  What  occasion  was  there 
for  the  Law  of  punishing  the  transgression  of  the  parent  upon  the 
diiUrenT 

3.  If  it  obtained  by  Tradition,  How  happened  it  that  the  Jews  are 
not  represented  in  their  History  sometimes  at  least,  as  acting  on  the 
motiTes,  and  influenced  by  the  prospect  of  a  future  state,  and  express- 
iog  their  hopes  concerning  it  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  who  had  it  by 
Tradition,  or  otherwise  ? 

4.  If  it  obtained  by  Tradition,  How  came  Hezekiah  to  say,  that 
ihey  who  go  down  into  the  pit  cannot  hope  for  the  truth  :  and  David, 
to  represent  the  dead  as  going  into  the  place  of  silence  and  forgetful- 
nsss,  where  they  were  no  longer  to  praise  and  celebrate  the  goodness 
of  God  ?  On  the  contrary,  are  there  not  passages  in  the  books  of 
Solomon  and  Job,  which  plainly  shew  that  no  such  tradition 
obtained  in  their  respective  times  ? 

5.  If  it  obtained  by  Tradition,  What  occasion  for  the  administration 

*  "  Mods.  Simon  avoit  dit,  pour  appuyer  la  Tradition,  qne  la  resurrection  des  corps 
■t  pent  se  demontrer  par  le  Vieux  Testament— ces  expressions  plus  claires  de  la  resur- 
netlon  et  dn  siede  irenir,  qni  se  tronvent  dans  le  Second  Livredes  Maccabees^  sont  en) 
prenre  evidente  qneles  Jaifs  avoient  nne  Tradition  touchant  la  Resurrection,  dont  ila 
n'est  fait  ancnne  mention  dans  les  anciens  livrea  de  VBcHture.  Les  ProtesUns  et  les 
Sodniens  qni  ne  repoivent  point  les  Maccabees  ne  ponrront  pas  la  proover  solidement 
park  VIenx  Teatament."— Pbrb  Simon,  Reponte  au  Sentiment  de  gnclques  Theolo- 
gim*  de  HoUande,  Sfc.  p.  39.  t  Page  68. 
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of  an  extraordinary  Providence  under  the  Law?  Or  from  whence 
arose  the  embarras  of  David  and  Jeremiah  (not  to  speak  of  the  dis- 
putants in  the  book  of  Job)  to  account  for  the  prosperity  of  some 
wicked  Individuals,  in  the  present  life  7  In  a  word,  to  the  main- 
tainers  of  this  Tradition  may  be  very  appositely  applied  the  words  of 
Jesus  to  the  Traditioniste  in  general,  when  he  told  them,  they  made 
the  word  of  God  of  none  effect  through  their  traditions.  For  certainly, 
if  anything  can  render  that  word  of  God  which  brought  life  and 
immortality  to  light  by  the  Gospel^  of  none  eflFect,  it  is  the  pretended 
PAiMiEVAL  TRADITION  which  the  good  Bishop  so  much  insists  upon* 
The  learned  Prelate,  indeed  observes,  that  the  Jews  were  possessed 
of  a  future  state  long  before  the  coming  of  Christ.  But  what  is  this 
to  the  purpos3,  if  it  can  be  shewn,  that  the  knowledge  of  it  might  be 
obtained  from  a  quarter  very  distant  from  the  old  Hebrew  Traditions  ; 
and  especially  if  from  the  colour  and  complexion  of  the  Doctrine,  it 
can  be  shewn,  that  it  did,  in  fact,  come  from  a  distant  quarter? 
namely,  from  their  Pagan  neighbours ;  patched  up  out  of  some  dark 
and  scattered  insinuations  of  their  own  Prophets,  and  varnished  over 
with  the  metaphorical  expressions  employed  to  convey  them.  But 
not  to  anticipate  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  head  in  the  last  volume, 
I  proceed  in  the  course  of  my  argument. 

SECTION  VI. 

What  is  yet  of  greatest  weight,  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  expressly  assure  us  that  the  doctrine  of  a  future  State  of 
reward  and  punishment  did  not  make  part  of  the  Mosaic  Dispensation. 

Their  evidence  may  be  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  first,  they 
prove  that  temporal  Rewards  and  Punishments  were  the  sanction  of 
the  Mosaic  Dispensation  :  and  in  the  second,  that  it  had  no  other. 

I.  St.  Pavl,  in  his  epistle  to  Timothy,  enforcing,  against  certain 
judaizing  Christians,  the  advantages  of  moral  above  ritual  observances, 
says,  *' Bodily  exercise  profiteth  little ;  but  godliness  is  profitable  unto 
all  things ;  having  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that 
which  is  to  come.'"*'  That  is,  though  numerous  ritual  observances 
were  enjoined  by  the  Law,  and  some  there  must  needs  be  under  the 
Gospel  wherever  there  is  a  Christian  Church,  yet  they  are  of  little 
advantage  in  comparison  of  moral  virtue ;  for  that,  under  both  Reli^ 
gions,  the  rewards  proper  to  each  were  annexed  only  to  godliness : 
that  is  to  say,  under  the  Jewish,  the  reward  of  the  life  that  tiSw  is ; 
under  the  Christian,  of  that  which  is  to  come.  This  interpretation, 
which  shews  temporal  rewards  to  be  foreign  to  the  nature  of  the 
Christian  Oeconomy,  I  support, 

1 .  From  other  passages  of  the  same  Writer,  where  he  expressly 

•  I  Tim.  Iv.  8. 
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informs  us  that  Christians  have  not  the  promise  of  the  /(/%  that  now 
if.  For  to  the  Corinthians  he  says,  speaking  of  the  condition  of  the 
followers  of  Christ,  if  in  this  life  ojdy  we  have  hope  in  Christ,  we 
ore  of  all  men  most  miserable,*  To  understand  the  force  of  which 
words,  we  most  consider,  that  they  were  addressed  to  Jewish  Converts 
tainted  with  Saddacism,  who  argued  from  the  Mosaic  Dispensation  to 
the  Christian :  And  holding  that  there  was  no  future  state  in  the 
former,  concluded  hy  analogy,  that  there  was  none  in  the  latter.  The 
argument  on  which  they  huih  their  first  Position  was,  that  the  sanc- 
tions of  the  Law  were  temporal  rewards  and  punishments.  Our 
Apostle  therefore  argues  with  them,  as  is  his  usual  way,  on  their  own 
principles.  "  You  deny,"  says  he,  **  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  or  a 
foture  state  at  reward  and  punishment.  And  why  ?  Because  there 
u  no  such  doctrine  in  the  Law.  How  do  you  prove  it?  Because  the 
sanctions  of  the  Law  are  temporal  rewards  and  punishments.  Agreed. 
And  now  on  your  own  principle  I  confute  your  conclusion.  You  own 
tbat  the  Jews  had  an  equivalent  for  future  rewards  and  punishments, 
namely  tiie  present.  But  Christians  have  no  equivalent.  So  far 
from  that,  they  are,  with  regard  to  this  world  only,  of  all  men  most 
miserable ;  having  therefore  no  equivalent  for  the  rewards  of  a  future 
state,  they  must  needs  he  entitled  to  them."  This  shews  the  superior 
force  of  the  Apostle's  reasoning.  And  from  hence  it  appears  not  only 
that  Christians  had  not,  hut  that  the  Jews  had  the  promise  of  the 
life  that  now  is. 

2.  If  we  understand  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is  to  extend  to 
the  Christian  Dispensation,  we  destroy  the  strength  and  integrity  of 
6t.  Paul's  argument.  He  is  here  reasoning  against  judaizing  Chris- 
tians. So  that  his  husiness  is  to  shew,  that  godliness,  in  every  state, 
and  under  every  Dispensation  unto  which  they  imagined  themselves 
bound,  had  the  advantage  of  bodily  erereise.f 

'Die  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hehrews,  speaking  of  Jesus,  says : 
4fl^  the  similitude  of  Melchisedec  there  ariseth  another  Priest,  who 
is  made  not  after  the  Law  of  a  carnal  commandment,  6w^  a//tfr 
the  power  of  an  endless  life,X  "^^  Jewish  Religion,  called  a  carnal 
commandment,  is  here  opposed  to  the  Christian,  called  the  power  of  an 
endless  life.  By  carnal  commandment  then  must  needs  be  understood 
a  Law  promising  carnal  things,  or  the  things  of  this  life. 

n.  That  the  Mosaic  Dispensation  had  only  the  sanction  of  /^m- 
jNwo/ rewards  and  punishments,  or  that  it  taught  not  fature,  let  us 
hear  St.  John ;  who  in  the  beginning  of  his  Gospel  assures  us,  that 
th^  Law  v>as  given  by  Moses,  but  that  Grace  and  Truth  came  by 
Jesus  Christ.^     As  certain  then  as  the  Law  did  not  come  by  Jesus 

*  1  Cor.  zv.  19.  t  See  note  RR,  at  the  end  of  this  hook.  t  Heb.  vlL 

15,16.  (  Johni.  17. 
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Christ,  so  certain  is  it,  according  to  this  Apostle,  that  Grace  and 
Truth  did  not  come  by  Moses.  This  Grace  and  Truth  cannot  be 
understood  generically ;  for,  the  grace  or  favour  of  God  was  bestowed 
on  the  chosen  race,  and  truths  or  the  revealed  will  of  God,  did  come 
by  Moses.  It  must  therefore  be  some  species  of  grace  and  truth,  of 
which  the  Apostle  here  predicates  ;  the  pubHcntion  of  which  species 
constitutes  what  is  called  the  Gospel.  And  this  all  know  to  be 
redemption  from  death,  and  restoration  to  eternal  hfe. 

Again,  to  this  part  likewise,  let  ns  once  more  hear  the  learned  Apostle: 
M  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin  ;  and  so 
death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned:  for  until  the  Law^ 
sin  was  in  the  world,  but  Sin  is  not  imputed  where  there  is  no  Law, 
Nevertheless  Death  reigned  from  Adam  td  Moses.*  It  is  St.  Paul's 
purpose  to  shew,  that  death  came  by  Adam  through  sin,  and  so 
passed  upon  all  men;  and  that  h/e  came  by  Jesus  Christ:  But 
having  said  that  Sin,  which  brings  forth  Death,  is  not  imputed  where 
there  is  no  Law,  lest  this  should  seem  to  contradict  what  he  had  said 
of  Death's  passing  upon  all  men,  he  adds,  nevertheless  death  reigned 
from  Adam  to  Moses  ;  taking  it  for  granted  that  his  followers  would 
understand  it  must  needs  reign  from  Moses  to  Christ,  as  having 
made  8in*s  being  imputed  to  consist  in  there  being  a  Law  given. 
Now  I  ask  how  the  Apostle  could  possibly  say,  that  Death  reigned 
under  the  Mosaic  Dispensation,  if  that  People  had  the  knowledge  of 
immortal  life  to  be  procured  by  a  Redeemer  to  come,  any  more  than  it 
can  be  said  to  reign  notr  with  the  same  knowledge  of  a  Redeemer  past; 
ftince  we  agree  that  the  efficacy  of  his  death  extends  to  all  precedii^ 
as  well  as  succeeding  Ages?  Accordingly  in  his  epistle  to  the 
Qorinthians  he  calls  the  Jewish  Law,  the  ministration  of  death, 

and  the  ministration    of   CONDEMNATION.f 

2.  In  his  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  he  says, — Be/ore  faith  came,  we 
were  kept  under  the  Law,  shut  up  unto  the  faith  which  should  after- 
wards  be  revealed ;X  i.  e.  we  were  kept  in  subjection  to  the  Law  of 
Moses :  and,  by  that  means,  shut  up  and  sequestered  from  the  rest  of 
the  Nations,  to  be  prepared  and  made  ready  for  the  first  reception  of 
the  FAITH,  when  it  should  in  God's  appointed  time  be  revealed  unto 
men.  From  these  words  therefore  it  appears,  that  till  that  time,  the 
Jews  had  no  knowledge  of  this  faith.  So  much  we  must  have  con- 
cluded though  he  had  not  said,  as  he  does  afterwards,  That  till  that 
time,  the  Jews  were  in  bondage  under  the  elements  of  this  world, ^ 
Now  could  men  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  life  and  immortality 
be  said,  with  any  sense  of  propriety,  to  be  in  such  a  state  of  bondage? 
For  though  men  in  bondage  may  have  an  idea  of  Liberty,  yet  of  this 

.  •  Rom.  ^  12,  et  t^.  t  2  Cor.  ili.  7,  et  seq.  t  Oal.  iii.  23.  §  Oal. 
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LiBKRTT  they  could  have  no  idea  without  oliderstandiDg^  at  the  same 
time,  that  they  were  partakers  of  its  benefits. 

3.  In  his  second  epistle  to  Timothy  he  expressly  says.  That  Jesus^ 
Christ  hath  abolished  death,  and  hath  brought  life  and 

IMMORTALITY  TO    LIGHT    THROUGH    THE     GoSPEL.*       But   ROW    if 

Death  were  abolished  by  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  certain  it  had  reigned 
till  his  coming  :  and  yet  it  is  »  certain,  that  it  conld  reign  no  longer 
Uian  while  the  tidings  of  the  Gospel  were  kept  back ;  because  we  agree 
that  Christ's  death  hath  a  retrospect  operation :  therefore  those  under 
the  Law  had  no  knowledge  of  life  and  immortality.  Again  ilfhfB 
and  immortality  were  brought  toiight  through  the  Croepel,  consequently, 
till  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  it  was  kept  hid  and  out  of  sight.f 
Bat  if  taught  by  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  it  was  not  brought  to  light 
through  the  Gospel :  therefore  the  generality  of  those  under  the  Law 
had  no  knowledge  of  a  future  state.  But  Scripture  is  ever  consistent, 
though  men's  systems  be  not.  And  for  this  reason  we  find  that  l\fe 
and  immortiUity,  which  is  here  said  to  be  brought  to  light  through  the 
Ootpd^  is  1^0  often  called  the  mystery  of  the  Gospel:^  that  is, 
a  myetery  till  this  promulgation  oi  it  by  the  disci^des  of  Christ  : 
Which  had  been  hid  from  agee  and  from  generations,  but  woe  then 
nutde  manifest  unto  the  Saints.^  The  term  waa  borrowed  from  those 
famous  Rites  of  Paganism,  so  named ;  and  is  applied  with  admirable 
justness.  For  as  the  Mysteries  were  communicated  only  to  a  few  of 
the  wise  and  great,  and  kept  hid  from  the  populace :  so  life  and 
immortaHty,  as  we  shaU  see,  was  revealed  by  God,  as  a  special  favour, 
to  the  holy  Patriarchs  and  Prophets,  but  kept  hid  from  the  body  of  the 
iewish  Nation. 

4.  The  Author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  says :  That  the  Law 

MADE   nothing    PERFECT,    BUT    THE   BRINGING   IN   OF  A   BETTER 

floPE  DID.  II  Now,  that  could  not  be  said  to  be  brought  in,  which 
was  there  before.  And  had  it  been  there  before,  the  Law,  it  seems,  had 
been  perfect ;  and,  consequently,  would  have  superseded  the  use  of  the 
Gospel.  Therefore  this  better  hope,  namely  of  immortality  in  a  future 
•tate,  is  not  in  the  Mosaic  Dispensation.  Let  us  observe  farther,  that 
as  the  Gospel,  by  bringing  in  a  better  hope,  made  the  Imw  perfect,  it 
appears,  there  was  that  relation  betwen  the  Ltrw  and  Gospel  which  is 
Wtween  the  b^ininng  and  the  completion  of  any  matter.  From 
whence  these  two  consequences  foUow :  1 .  That  the  Law  wanted  some- 
thing which  the  Gospel  supplied :  And  what  was  that  something  but 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  State  7  2.  That  the  Law  must  needs  make 
«Ome  preparation  for  that  better  hope  which  the  (Jospel  was  to  bring  in. 
What  it  was,  the  same  writer  tells  us,  namely,  That  it  had  a  shadow 

•  2  Tim.  i.  10.  f  See  note  SS,  at  the  end  of  tbi»  book.  J  See  note  TT,' 

»t  the  eod  of  tWa  book.  §  Col.  I.  26.  ||  Heb.  vU.  19. 
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[ffxioiv]  of  good  tAings  to  come,  but  not  the  very  ibiaob  [tSx^a] 
of  the  thinge.*  Hence  it  is  evident  that  by  this  Mhadam  »  meant 
such  a  typical  representation,  so  faintly  delineated,  as  not  to  be  per- 
ceived by  vulgar  eyes,  intent  only  on  a  carnal  Dispensation.  This  was 
contrived  for  admirable  purposes :  For  if,  instead  of  a  shadow  or  faint 
outline  of  a  design,  the  Image  itself,  in  full  relief,  had  glaringly  held 
forth  the  object  intended,  this  object,  so  distinctly  defined,  would  haTC 
drawn  the  Jews  j&om  that  Oeconomy  to  which  it  was  God's  pleasure 
they  should  long  continue  in  subjection:  And  had  there  been  no 
delineation  at  all,  to  become  stronger  in  a  clearer  light,  one  illustrioos 
evidence  of  the  Dependency  between  the  two  Religions  had  been 
wanting. 

Again,  the  same  Writer,  to  the  same  purpose,  spealdng  of  Christ 
says.  But  now  hath  he  obtained  a  more  excellent  Mimstry,  by  how  muck 
also  he  is  the  Mediator  of  a  better  covenant,  which  was  established 
upon  BETTER  PROMISES.  For  if  the  first  Covenant  had  been  faultless, 
then  should  no  place  have  been  found  for  the  Second.f  1.  We  see  that 
this  better  Covenant  was  established  by  Christ,  and  not  by  Moses. 
2.  If  the  first  Covenant  had  been  feultless,  that  is,  had  contained 
better  promises,  or  taught  the  doctrine  of  a  fiiture  state,  there  had  been 
no  room  for  a  second. 

To  sum  up  all.  This  admirable  writer  gives  in  the  last  place,  the 
fullest  evidence  to  both  parts  of  the  proposition,  namely,  ^^That 
temporal  rewards  and  punishments  were  the  sanction  of  the  Jewish 
Dispensation^,  and  that  it  had  no  other.*'  For  in  the  second  chapter 
we  find  these  remarkable  assertions. 

Yer.  2.  For  if  the  word  spoken  by  Angels  was  stedfast,  and  every 
transgression  and  disobedience  received  a  just  recompbnce  of 
reward.  How  shall  we  escape,  ^. 

Ver.  5.  For  unto  the  Angels  hath  he  not  put  in  subjection  the  world 
TO  COME,  whereof  we  speak, 

Ver.  14,  15.  He  [Christjo/lso  himself  likewise  took  part  of  the  same 
[flesh  and  blood]  that  through  death  he  might  destroy  him  that  had  the 
power  of  death;  that  is,  the  Devil;  and  deliver  them,  who  through  fear 
of  Death  were  all  their  life-time  subject  to  bondage. 

Let  us  lay  these  three  texts  together.  And  we  shall  find,  1 .  from 
ver.  2.  that  the  sanction  of  the  Law,  or  the  word  spoken  by  angels, 
was  of  a  temporal  nature — every  transgression  received  a  just  recom^ 
pence.  2.  From  ver.  5.  that  the  Law  taught  no  future  state-^/A« 
world  to  come  not  being  put  in  subjection  to  these  angels.  And  3. 
from  ver.  14,  15.  that  the  people  had  not  the  knowledge  of  such  a 
state — being  all  their  life-time  subject  to  bondage.  For  the  Devil  is 
here  said  to  have  power  of  death,  as  he  brought  it  into  the  world  by 
•  Ueb.  X.  1.  t  Heb.  viii.  6,  7. 
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the  delusion  of  the  first  Man.  Therefore,  before  death  can  be 
9Lho]iahed,\lIe,  who  had  the  power  of  it,  must  be  destroyed.  But 
his  destruction  is  the  work  of  the  second  Man.  TiD  his  coming 
therefore,  the  Jews,  as  we  are  here  told,  were  thrmghfear  of  death  all 
their  life-time  eubject  to  bondage.  Christ  then  brought  them  into  the 
gUnrious  Uberty  of  the  children  of  God*  by  setting  before  them  life 
tmd  immortality. f 

To  all  this,  I  hope,  the  reader  will  not  be  so  inattentiye  to  object, 
"That  what  is  here  produced  from  the  New  Testament  to  prove  that 
the  followers  of  the  Law  had  no  future  state,  contradicts  what  I  have 
more  than  once  observed.  That  the  later  Jewish  Prophets  had  given 
strong  intimations  of  an  approaching  Dispensation,  with  a  future  state.'' 
For  the  question  is  concerning  a  future  state's  being  the  Sanction  of 
the  Law,  not  of  later  intimations,  of  its  being  ready  to  become  the 
sanction  of  the  Gospel. 

As  inconsiderate  would  be  this  other  objection,  '*  That  my  point  is 
to  prove  that  this  Dispensation  had  no  future  itate  of  retoard  and 
punishment  at  all,  and  my  evidence  from  the  New  Testament  only 
shews  they  had  not  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  it,*'  For  to  this  I 
answer,  1.  That  those  I  argue  with,  if  they  hold  any  difference 
between  the  Christian  and  general  Doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  reward 
and  punishment,  it  is  only  this,  that  the  Christian  Doctrine  was 
revealed;  the  other,  a  conclusion  of  natural  reason.  Now  if  the 
Jews  had  this  Doctrine,  they  must  needs  have  it,  as  revealed;  conse« 
qoently  the  same  with  the  Christian.  2.  That  though  I  myself  sup- 
pose the  natural  and  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  a  future^  state  of  reward 
and  punishment  to  be  very  different  things ;  yet  I  shall  shew,  in  due 
time,  that  if  Moses  were  Indeed  God's  Messenger,  and  would  teach  a 
fbture  state,  it  could  be  no  other  than  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  it.- 
Bat  as  those,  I  have  to  do  with,  may  be  ready  to  tell  me,  that  this 
^  timcy  like  that  of  the  Jews'  Messiah,  is  either  past  or  will  never 
come,  they  will,  I  suppose,  readily  bear  with  me  while  I  anticipate  the 
wibject,  and  in  a  very  few  words  prove  what  is  here  asserted.  Revela- 
tion teacheth  that  mankind  lost  the  free  gift  of  immortal  life  by 
the  transgression  of  Adam;  and,  from  thence  became  mortal,  and 
their  existence  confined  to  this  life.  Revelation  likewise  teacheth  that 
the  mean  which  Divine  Wisdom  thought  fit  to  employ  in  restoring 
man  from  death  to  his  first  state  of  immortality,  was  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  on  the  cross.  Hence  it  appears  to  be  a  thing  impossible,  that 
any  Messenger  from  God,  any  Agent  or  Instrument  made  use  of  for 
conducting  this  grand  Dispensation  towards  its  completion,  could  (were 

•  Rom.  viiL  21.  t  For  the  farther  illustration  of  this  matter,  I  would  recom* 

mend  to  the  Reader's  serious  perusal  the  iirst  chapter  of  *«  The  free  and  candid  Exami- 
ution  of  the  Bishop  of  London's  Principles." 
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it  in  his  choice  or  in  his  qfice  to  promulgate  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
State)  speak  of  any  other  but  that  purchased  by  Christ,  and  promulged 
and  proclaimed  in  the  Gospel,  since  in  fioct,  on  the  principles  of  Beye- 
lation,  there  is  no  other ;  and  to  inculcate  another,  would  be  impeach- 
ing the  Teracity  of  God,  and  the  eternal  stability  of  his  councils. 

To  conclude,  There  is  one  thing  which  plainly  evinceth  that  if  the 
Jews  had  the  knowledge  or  belief  of  a  foture  state  of  reward  and 
punishment,  they  must  have  had  the  knowledge  of  the  redemption 
of  man  by  the  death  and  suffering  of  Jesus  Christ,  likewise.  And  it  is 
this.  That  all  the  Sacrifices  in  the  Jewish  Ritual  regarded  only  tempo- 
ral  things.  A  very  competent  judge  in  these  matters  assures  us, — "Uni- 
versa  Judeeorum  nmul  congesta  Sacrificia  ad  assequenda  hujus  yitie 
commoda  omnia  facta  erant.'"*'  The  consequence  is  this.  That  if  the 
Jewish  religion  taught  its  followers  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  it  either  afforded  them  no  means  of  attaining  fiiture 
happiness,  or  it  instructed  them  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Redemption. 
To  say  the  first,  contradicts  the  nature  of  all  Religion ;  to  say  the 
latter,  makes  the  Jewish  useless,  and  the  Christian  false,  as  contra- 
dicting its  repeated  declarations,  that  life  and  immortality^  or  the 
doctrine  of  the  Redemption,  was  brought  to  light  through  the  ChepeL 

But  what  was  asked  by  St.  Paul's  Adversaries,  will  perhaps  be 
asked  by  mine,  le  the  Law  then  against  the  promises  of  God?  Or 
does  the  Law,  because  it  had  no  future  state,  contradict  the  €k>sPEL, 
which  hath  7  The  Apostle's  answer  will  serve  me, — Ood  forbid :  For 
if  there  had  been  a  Law  which  could  have  given  l^e,  verily  righteoua- 
ness  should  have  been  by  the  LAW.f  That  i^  if  the  genius  of  the 
Law  had  produced  such  a  Dispensation  as  was  proper  to  convey  to 
mankind  the  free  gift  of  life  and  immortality,  this  gift  would  have 
been  conveyed  by  it.  All  this  shews  that  the  Law  was  not  contrary 
to  the  €k>8pel,  but  only  that  it  was  not  of  sufficient  exceUenee  to  be 
the  vehicle  of  God's  last  best  gift  to  mankind.  And  it  shews  too 
(and  it  is  a  very  fit  remark,  as  the  result  ft'om  the  whole,  with  which 
to  conclude  this  fifth  Book)  that  a  future  state  was  not  the  Sanction 
of  the  Law  of  Moses,  or,  in  the  Apostle's  more  emphatic  words,  that 
the  Law  did  not  (because  it  could  not)  give  life. 

Thus,  I  presume,  it  is  now  proved  beyond  all  reasonable  question, 

THAT    THE     DOCTRINE     OF     A     FUTURE     STATE     OF     REWARD     AND 
PUNISHMENT     IS     NOT  TO     BE     FOUND     IN,    NOR     DID   MAKE    PART 

OF,  THE  Mosaic  Dispensation. 

It  will  be  asked  then,  "  What  were  the  real  sentiments  of  these 
early  Jews  concerning  the  soul  ?  "  Though  the  question  be  a  little 
out  of  time,  yet  as  the  answer  is  short,  1  shall  give  it  here.  They 
were  doubtless  the  same  with  those  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  who  have 

•  OuTRAM  De  Sacr.  p,  305.  f  Oal.  iji.  21. 
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tfaoogbt  npon  the  matter ;  that  it  bvrvivbd  the  body  :  But  having, 
from  Moses's  silence  and  the  estahhshment  of  another  Sanction,  no 
expectation  of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  they  simply  con- 
duded  that  it  returned  to  him  who  gave  it.*  But,  as  to  any  interest- 
ing speculations  concerning  its  state  of  survivorship,  His  plain  they 
had  none.  Indeed  how  should  they  have  any  ?  when  personality 
did  not  enter  into  the  idea  of  this  survivorship,  that  heing  only 
annexed  to  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  a  future  state.  Hence  it 
was  that  those  ancient  Philosophers  (almost  all  the  theistical  PhUoso- 
phers  of  Greece)  who  considered  the  soul  as  a  substance  distinct 
from  the  body,  and  not  a  mere  quality  of  it  (for  they  were  not 
sodi  idiots  as  to  conceive,  that  thought  could  result  from  any  combi- 
nations of  matter  and  motion),  those  Philosophers,  I  say,  who  consi- 
dered the  soul  as  a  substance,  and  yet  disbelieved  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  denied  it  all  f)^ture  personality,  and  held 
the  refusion  of  it  into  the  to  %v,  or  the  soul  of  the  world.f  And  just 
such  interesting  speculations  concerning  it  had  the  few  philo* 
Bophic  Jews  of  the  most  early  times,  as  appears  from  the  book  of 
EcdesiasteSy  which  speaks  their  sentiments.  Who  knoweth  (says  this 
author)  tJie  spirit  of  man  that  goeth  upward,  and  the  spirit  of  the  beast 
that  goeth  downward  to  the  earth  ?X  And  again :  **  Then  shall  the 
dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  shall  return 
unto  God  who  gave  it."§  Yet  this  writer,  perfectly  conformable 
to  what  I  have  delivered^  says,  at  the  same  time  :  But  the  dead  know 
not  any  thing,  neither  have  they  any  more  a  reward,  for  the 
memory  of  them  is  forgotten.  \\ 

And  where  was  the  wonder  7  that  a  matter  which  so  little  con- 
eenied  them,  namely,  the  future  condition  of  a  portion  of  etherial 
Spirit  divested  of  its  Personahty,  should  only  float  idly  in  the  brain, 
when  we  reflect  that  even  the  knowledge  of  the  first  cause  of  all 
things,  while  he  made  no  part  of  the  National  Worship,  was  enter- 
tained by  the  Gentiles  (as  appears  from  all  Antiquity)  with  the 
utmost  unoonoem,  neither  regulating  their  notions,  nor  influencing 
their  actions. 

But  from  this  uninteresting  state,  in  which  the  Doctrine,  concern- 
ing the  Soul,  remained  amongst  the  early  Jews,  the  Sadducebs  con- 
eluded  that  their  Ancestors  believed  the  extinction  of  the  soul  on 
death.  Hence  likewise  eame  some  late  Revivers  of  this  opinion,  of 
the  extinction  of  the  soul;  though  maintained  under  the  softer  name 
of  its  sleep  between  death  and  the  resurrection :  For  they  go  upon 

*  £cdM.  zB.  7.  t  See  «<  Divine  Leg»tioo,''  vol.  i.  book  iii.  }  Ecoles.  iii. 

9i-    Fide  Clericum  et  DRusim  in  loc.  4  Ecdes.  xii.  7,     Vide  Clebicum 

Inloc.  II  Eccles.ix.5. 
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the  Sadducean  principle,  that  the  soul  is  a  quality  only,  and  not  a 
substance. 

In  support  of  this  opinion,  the  Revivers  of  it  proceed  on  the 
sophism,  which  Polytheists  employ  to  combat  the  unity  of  the  God- 
head.    All  Philosophical  arguments  (says  the  Reviver,  after  having 
quoted  a  number  of  wonderful  things  firom  Scripture,  to  prove  the 
soul  a  quality y  and  mortal)  drawn  from  our  notions  of  mattery  and 
urged  against  the  possibility  of  life,   thought  and  agency,  being  so 
connected  with  some  portions  of  it  as  to  constitute  a  compound  Being 
or  Person,   are  merely  grounded  on  our  ignorance,*      Just   so    the 
Polytheist.     "All  arguments  for  the  Unity,  from  metaphysics,  are 
manifestly  vain,    and    merely  grounded    on    our  ignorance.      You 
Believers  "  (says  he)  *'  must  be  confined  to  Scripture :    Now  Scripture 
assures  us,  there  are  Gods  many,"  which,  by  the  way,  I  think  a 
stronger  text,  certainly  a  directer,  against  the  unity  of  the  Godhead, 
than  any  this  learned  Writer  has  produced  for  the  sleep  of  the  Soul, 
But  what  say  Behevers  to  this  ?     They  say,  that  Scripture  takes  the 
unity,  as  well  as  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  for  granted ;  takes  them 
for  truths  demonstrable  by  natural  light.     Just  so  it  is  with  regard  to 
that  immaterial  substance,  the  Soul.     Scripture  supposes  men  to  be 
so  far  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  Soul,  by  the  same  hght,  as  to 
know  that  it  cannot  be  destroyed  by  any  of  those  causes  which  bring 
about  the  extinction  of  the  body.     Our  Dreamers  f  are  aware  of  this, 
and  therefore  hold  with  Unbelievers,  that  the  Soul  is  no  substance, 
but  a  quality  only ;  and  so  have  taken  effectual  care  indeed,  that  its 
repose  shall  not  be  disturbed  in  this,  which  we  may  emphatically  call, 
the  sleep  of  death.     We  can  never  prove  (says  another  of  these 
sleepers)  J  that  the  Soul  of  man  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  and 
must  exist  and  live,  think,  act,  enjoy,  ^c,  separate  from,  and  independ* 
ent  of,  the  body.     All  our  present  experience  shews  the  contrary.     The 
operations  of  the  mind  depend  constantly  and  invariably  upon  the 
state  of  the  body,  of  the  brain  in  particular.     If  some  dying  persons 
have  a  lively  use  of  their  rational  faculties   to   the  very  last,  it  is 
because  death  has  invaded  some  other  part, .  and  the  brain  remains 
sound  and  vigorous.^     This  is  the  long-exploded  trash  of  Coward, 
Toland,  Collins,  &c.     And  he  who  can  treat  us  with  it  at  this  time  of 
day,  has  either  never  read  Clarke  and  Baxter  on  the  subject  (in 
which  he  had  been  better  employed  than  in  writing  upon  it),  or  never 
understood  them. — So  far  as  to  the  abstract  truth.     Let  us  consider 
next  the  practical  consequences.     Convince  the  philosophic  Libertine 

•  "  Consideradona  on  the  Tlieory  of  Religion,"  p.  398,  ed.  3d.  t  St.  Jnde'a 

JHthy  di-eameri  only  de/led  the  Flesh,     These  dejile  the  Spirit,  X  Taylor,  of 

Norwich.  §  Ibid.  p.  401. 
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that  the  Soul  is  a  quality  arising  out  of  mattery  and  yanisbing  on  the 
dissolution  of  the  ybrw,  and  then  see  if  ever  you  can  bring  him  to 
believe  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  !  While  he 
held  the  Soul  to  be  an  immaterial  substance,  existing,  as  well  in  its 
separation  from,  as  in  its  conjunction  with,  the  body,  and  he  could 
have  no  reason,  arising  from  the  Principles  of  true  Philosophy,  to 
stagger  in  his  belief  of  this  revealed  doctrine. — Thou  fool  that  which 
thou  90W€8t  is  not  quickened  except  it  die,*  is  good  philosophy  as 
well  as  good  divinity :  for  if  the  body,  instead  of  its  earthly  nature, 
were  to  have  a  heavenly,  it  must  needs  pass  through  death  and  cor- 
ruption to  qualify  it  for  that  change.  But  when  this  body  died^ 
what  occasion  was  there  for  the  Soul,  whidi  was  to  suffer  no  change, 
\fi fall  asleep? 

But  their  sleep  of  the  Soul  is  mere  cant :  and  this  brings  me  to  the 
last  consideration,  the  sense  and  consistency  of  so  ridiculous  a  notion. 
They  go,  as  we  observed,  upon  the  Sadducean  principle,  that  the  Soul 
is  a  quality  of  body,  not  a  substance  of  itself,  and  so  dies  with  its 
sabstratum.  Now  sleep,  is  a  modification  of  Existence,  not  of  non- 
existence ;  so  that  though  the  sleep  of  a  Substance  hath  a  meaning, 
the  sleep  of  a  quality  is  nonsense.  And  if  ever  this  Soul  of  theirs 
re-exerts  its  faculties,  it  must  be  by  means  of  a  reproduction,  not 
by  a  mere  awaking  ;  and  they  may  as  well  talk  of  the  sleep  of  a 
mushroom  turned  again  into  the  substance  of  the  dunghill  from 
whence  it  arose,  and  from  which,  not  the  same,  but  another  mush- 
room shall,  in  time,  arise.  In  a  word,  neither  Unbelievers  nor  Be- 
lieyen  will  allow  to  these  middle  men  that  a  new-existing  Soul,  which 
18  only  a  quality  resulting  from  a  glorified  body,  can  be  identically  the 
same  with  an  annihilated  Soul,  which  had  resulted  fh>m  an  earthly 
body.  But  perhaps,  as  Hudibras  had  discovered  the  Receptacle  of  the 
ghosts  of  defunct  bodies,  so  these  gentlemen  may  have  found  out  the 
yet  subtiler  comer,  where  the  ghosts  of  defunct  qualities  repose. 

•  St.  Paid,    (1  Cor.  xv.  36.) 
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A  LATE  noble  and  yoluminous  Author,*  who  hath  written  with  more 
than  ordinary  spleen  against  the  Reugion  of  his  country,  as  it  is  founded 
in  Revelation  and  established  bj  Law,  hath  attacked  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary fitry  the  Author  of  The  Divine  Legation  of  Mohs  demonttnrted^  and  of 
The  Alliance  between  Church  and  State  vindicated. 

I  shall  shortly  find  a  fitter  place  to  examine  his  reasoning. against  the 
Alliance,  At  present  let  us  see  what  he  has  to  urge  against  the  argument 
of  the  Divine  Legation,  which  is  founded  on  these  two  facts,  the  omission  of 
the  Doctrine  of  a  future  State  of  Retoards  and  Punishments  in  the  Mosaic 
Dispensation ;  and  the  administration  of  an  extraordinary  Providence  in 
the  same  Dispensation. 

His  Lordship  b^ins  with  the  omission,  which  he  acknowledges :  and  to 
evade  the  force  of  the  argument  arising  from  it,  casts  about  for  a  reason, 
independent  of  the  extraordinart  Providence,  to  account  for  it. 

His  first  solution  b  this, — "  Moses  did  mot  believe  the  immortautt 
€ff  THE  Soui,  nor  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  another  life,  though  it 
is  possible  he  might  have  learnt  these  Doctrines  from  the  Egyptians,  who 
TAUGHT  THEM  TERT  XABLT,  perhaps  as  they  taught  that  of  the  Unity  of 
God.  When  I  say,  that  Moses  did  not  believe  M^  immortality  of  the  soul, 
nor  future  rewards  and  punishments,  my  reason  is  this,  that  he  taught  nei« 
ther,  when  he  had  to  do  toith  a  people  whom  a  Theocra^  could  not  restrain  ; 
and  on  whom,  therefore,  terrors  of  Punishment, /ti^tirtf  as  well  as  present, 
eternal  as  well  as  temporary,  could  never  be  too  much  multiplied,  or  too 
strongly  inculcated."  t 

This  reasoning  is  altogether  worthy  of  his  Lordship.  Here  we  have  a 
Doctrine,  confessed  to  be  plausible  in  itself,  and  therefore  of  easy  admit- 
tance ;  most  alluring  to  human  nature,  and  therefore  embraced  by  all  man- 
kind ;  of  highest  account  among  the  Egyptians,  and  therefore  ready  to  be 
embraced  by  the  Israelites,  who  were  fond  of  Egyptian  notions  ;  of  strong- 
est efficacy  on  the  minds  of  an  imruly  People,  and  therefore  of  indispensa- 
ble use ;  Yet,  all  this  notwithstanding,  Moses  did  not  believe  it,  and,  on  that 
account,  would  not  teach  it, — But  then,  had  Moses's  integrity  been  so  severe, 
How  came  he  to  write  a  History  which,  my  Lord  thinks,  is,  in  part  at 
least,  a  fiction  of  his  own  ?  Did  he  beUeve  that?  How  came  he  to  leave 
*  Load  Bolingb&oke.  f  Vol.  Ui.  p.  289. 
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the  IsneliteSy  as  mj  Lord  assures  us  he  did,  in  possession  of  many  of 
thd  superstitious  opinions  of  Egypt  ?  did  he  ^^1000  these  too  ?  No,  hut 
they  served  his  purpose ;  which  was.  The  better  governing  an  unruly  Peo- 
^e.  Well,  but  his  Lordship  tells  us,  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  served 
tiiis  purpose  best  of  all ;  for  having  to  do  with  a  People  whom  a  Theocraty 
esM  Mi  restrain,  terrors  o/ptmishmeHt,  futurb  cm  well  as  present,  sternal 
as  weH  as  temporary,  could  never  be  too  m^teh  multiplied,  or  too  strongly  incul-' 
cated.  No  matter  for  that.  Mosbs,  as  other  men  may,  on  a  sudden  grows 
seropulous  ;  and  so,  together  with  the  maxims  of  common  politics,  throws 
aside  the  principles  of  conunon  sense  ;  and  when  he  had  employed  all  the 
other  inventions  of  fraud,  he  boggles  at  this,  which  best  served  his  purpose ; 
was  most  innocent  in  itself ;  and  was  most  important  in  its  general,  as  well 
as  particular  use. 

In  his  Lordship's  next  Volume,  thb  Omission  comes  again  upon  the 
stage ;  and  then  we  have  another  reason  assigned  for  Moses's  conduct  in 
this  matter.  ^*  Moses  would  not  teach  the  Doctrine  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  of  a  future  state,  on  accousU  of  the  many  superstitions  which 
this  Doctrine  had  b^|;ot  in  Egypt,  as  we  must  believe,  or  believe  that  he 
buw  nothing  of  it,  or  assign  some  whimsical  reason  fob  his  omission."  * 

We  have  seen  before,  that  Moses  omitted  a  future  state,  because  he  did 
net  heHeve  it.  This  reason  is  now  out  of  date  ;  and  one  or  other  of  the 
three  following  is  to  be  assigned ;  either  because  it  begot  superstitions ; 
or  because  he  knew  nothing  of  it ;  or  if  you  will  allow  neither  of  theses 
yea  must  have  recourse,  he  tells  you,  to  Warluirton's  whimsicax  reason^ 
that  the  Jews  were  under  an  esotraordinary  Promdenoe. 

Let  us  take  him  then,  at  his  word,  without  expecting  however,  that  he 
will  stand  to  it ;  and  having  shewn  his  two  first  reasons  not  worth  a  rush, 
leave  the  last,  established,  even  on  his  own  concessions. 

1.  Moses,  says  he,  omitted^  a  future  state  on  account  of  the  many  supersti*^ 
tions,  which  this  doctrine  had  begot  in  Egypt.  But  if  the  omission  stands 
Qpoa  this  principle,  Moses  must  have  omitted  an  infinite  number  of  things, 
which.  Lord  Bolingbroke  says,  he  borrowed  of  the  £^yptians ;  part  of 
which,  in  his  Lordship's  opinion,  were  those  very  superstitions,  which  this 
I>oetrine  had  begot ;  such  as  the  notion  of  tutelary  Deities  :  and  part, 
what  arose  out  of  that  notion  ;  in  the  number  of  which  were  distinction 
between  things  clean  and  unclean;  an  hereditary  Priesthood;  sacerdotal 
iabits;  and  Rites  of  sacrifice. 

2.  However,  he  has  another  reason  for  the  omission :  Mosss  might  know 
noAing  of  it.  To  which,  if  I  only  opposed  his  Lordship's  own  words  in 
another  place,  where  (giving  us  the  reasons  why  Moses  did  know  something 
of  a  future  state)  he  observes,  there  are  certain  rites,  v>hich  seem  to  allude  or 
ion  a  remote  relation  to  this  very  doctrine,^  it  might  be  deemed  sufficient. 
But  I  will  go  further,  and  observe,  that,  from  the  very  Laws  of  Moses 
themselves,  we  have  an  internal  evidence  6f  his  knowledge  of  this  doc- 
trine. Amongst  the  Laws  against  Grentile  Divinations,  there  is  one 
direeted  against  that  species  of  them,  called  by  the  Greeks,  Negromancy^ 

•  Vd-  iv.  p.  470.  t  Vol.  T.  p.  939. 
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or  invoeaticn  of  the  dead;  which  necessarily  implies,  in  the  Lawgiver  who 
forhids  it,  as  well  as  in  the  offender  who  uses  it,  the  knowledge  of  a  future 
etate. 

3.  This  heing  the  fate  of  his  Lordship's  two  reasons,  we  are  now  ahan* 
doned  hy  him,  and  left  to  foUow  our  own  inventions,  or  to  take  up  with 
SOME  WHIMSICAL  RXA8(»f  FOB  THB  OMISSION ;  that  is,  to  allow  that,  as  the 
Jews  were  under  an  extraordinaiy  Providence,  Mosss  in  quality  of  Law- 
giver had  NO  OCCASION  for  the  doctrine  of  aftUure  state. 

However,  his  Lordship,  dissatisfied,  as  well  he  might,  with  the  solutions 
hitherto  proposed,  returns  again  to  the  change  ;  and  in  his  Corona  operis, 
the  hook  of  Fraomsnts,  more  openly  opposes  the  doctrine  of  the  IHvine 
Legation ;  and  enlarges  and  expatiates  upon  the  reason  hefore  given  for 
the  omission  ;  namely,  ike  many  superstitions  this  doctrine  had  begotten  in 
E^fpt. 

"Onb  cannot  sbb  WITHOUT  surprizb"  (says  his  Lordship)  **a  doctrine  so 
useful  to  ALL  Religion,  and  therefore  incorporated  into  all  the  Systems 
of  Paganism,  left  wholly  out  of  that  of  the  Jews.  Many  probahle  reasons 
might  be  brought  to  shew,  that  it  was  an  Egyptian  doctrine  before  the 
Exode,  and  this  particularly,  that  it  was  propagated  from  Egjrpt,  so  soon, 
at  least,  afterwards,  by  all  those  who  were  instructed  like  Moses,  in  the 
wisdom  of  that  People.  He  transported  much  of  his  Wisdom  into  the 
scheme  of  Religion  and  Grovemment,  which  he  gave  the  Israelites  ;  and, 
amongst  other  things,  certain  Rites,  which  may  seem  to  allude,  or  have  a 
remote  relation  to,  this  vei^r  doctrine.  Though  this  doctrine  therefore,  had 
not  been  that  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  he  might  have  adopted  it 
with  as  little  scruple,  as  he  did  many  customs  and  institutions  merely 
£g3rptian.  He  had  to  do  with  a  rebellious,  but  a  superstitious  people.  In 
the  first  Character,  they  made  it  necessary  that  he  should  neglect  nothing 
which  might  add  weight  to  his  ordinances,  and  contribute  to  keep  them  in 
awe.  In  the  second,  their  disposition  was  extremely  proper  to  receive  such 
a  doctrine,  and  to  be  influenced  by  it.  Shall  we  say  that  an  hypothesis  of 
future  rewards  and  punishments^  was  useless  among  a  People  who  lived 
under  a  Theocracy y  and  that  the  future  Judge  of  other  People,  was  their 
immediate  Judge  and  King,  who  resided  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  who 
dealed  out  rewards  and  punishments  on  every  occasion  ?  Why  then  were 
so  many  precautions  taken  %  Why  was  a  solemn  Covenant  made  with  Grod,  as 
with  a  temporal  Prince  ?  Why  were  so  many  promises  and  threatnings  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  temporal  indeed,  but  future  and  contingent,  as 
we  find  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  most  pathetically  held  out  by 
Moses?  Would  there  have  been  any  more  impropriety  in  holding  out 
those  of  one  kind  than  those  of  another,  because  the  Supreme  Being,  who 
disposed  and  ordered  both,  was  in  a  particular  manner  present  amongst 
them  ?  Would  an  addition  to  the  catalogue  of  rewards  and  pimishments 
more  remote,  but  eternal,  and  in  all  respects  far  greater,  have  had  no  effect? 
I  think  neither  of  these  things  can  be  said. 

<<  What  shall  we  say  then  ?  How  came  it  to  pass,  this  addition  was  not 
made  ?    I  wiU  mention  what  occurs  to  me,  uid  idxall  not  be  over  solicitous 
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about  the  wdght  that  my  reflections  nmy  deserve.    If  the  doctrines  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  and  of  a  future  state  had  been  revealed  to  Moses, 
tbat  he  might  teach  them  to  the  Israelites,  he  would  have  taught  them  most 
certainly.    But  he  did  not  teach  them.    They  were  therefore  not  revealed 
to  him.    Why  they  were  not  so  revealed  some  pert  Divine  or  other 
wnx  BE  BSAJ)T  TO  TELL  Tou.    For  me,  I  dare  not  presume  to  guess.    But 
this,  I  may   presume  to  advance,  that  since  these  Doctrines  were  not 
revealed  by  God  to  his  servant  Moses,  it  b  highly  probable  that  thb  Legis- 
lator made  a  scruple  of  teaching  them  to  the  IsraeUtes,  how  well  soever 
instructed  he  might  be  in  them  himself,  and  howsoever  useful  to  Govern- 
ment he  might  think  them.    The  superstitious  and  idolatrous  rites  of  the 
Egyptians,  like  those  of  other  nations,  were  founded  on  the  Polytheism,  and 
the  Mythology,  that  previdled,  and  were  suffered  to  prevail,  amongst  the 
Vulgar,  and  that  made  the  sum  of  their  Religion.    It  seemed  to  be  a  point 
of  policy  to  direct  all  these  absurd  opinions  and  practices  to  the  service  of 
Government,  instead  of  attempting  to  root  them  out.    But  then  the  great 
difference  between  rude  and  ignorant  nations  and  such  as  were  civilized 
and  learned,  like  the  Eg3rptian8,  seems  to  have  been  this,  that  the  former 
had  no  other  system  of  Religion  than  these  absurd  opinions  and  practices, 
whereas  the  latter  had  an  inward  as  weU  as  an  outward  Doctrine.    There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  natural  Theology  and  natural  Religion  had  been 
taught  and  practised  in  the  ancient  Theban  Dynasty ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  continued  to  be  an  inward  doctrine  in  the  rest  of  Egypt ;  while 
Polytheism,  Idolatry,  and  all  the  Mysteries,  all  the  impieties,  and  all  the 
follies  of  Magic,  were  the  mUward  doctrine.    Moses  might  be  let  into  a 
knowledge  of  both ;  and  imder   the    patronage  of  the  Princess,  whose 
Foundling  he  was,  he  might  be  initiated  into  those  Mysteries^  where  the 
secret  doctrine  alone  was  taught,  and  the  outward  exploded.    But  we  can- 
not imagine  that  the  Children  of  Israel,  in  general,  enjoyed  the  same  pri- 
rilege,  nor  that  the  Masters  were  so  lavish,  to  thdr  Slaves,  of  a  favour  so 
^stinguished,  and  often  so  hard  to  obtain.    No.    The  Children  of  Israel 
knew  nothing  more  than  the  outside  of  the  Religion  of  Egypt ;  and  if  the 
doctrine,  we  speak  of,  was  known  to  them,  it  was  known  only  in  the  super- 
stitious rites,  and  with  all  the  fabulous  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
dressed  up  and  presented  to  vulgar  belief.    It  would  have  been  hard  there- 
fore to  teach,  or  to  renew  this  Doctrine  in  the  minds  of  the  Israelites,  with* 
out  giving  them  an  occasion  the  more,  to  recal  the  polytheistical  fables, 
and  practise  the  idolatrous  Rites  they  had  learnt  during  their  Captivity. 
Kites  and  Ceremonies  are  often  so  equivocal,  that  they  may  be  applied  to 
very  different  doctrines.    But  when  they  are  so  closely  connected  with  one 
Doctrine  that  they  are  not  applicable  to  another,  to  teach  the  Doctrine  is, 
i^  some  sort,  to  teach  the  Rites  and  Ceremonies,  and  to  authorize  the  fables 
on  which  they  are  founded.    Moses  therefore  being  at  liberty  to  teach  this 
doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  a  future  state,  or  not  to  teach  it, 
might  very  well  choose  the  latter ;  though  he  indulged  the  Israelites,  on 
account  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  and  by  the  divine  permission,  as  it 
is  presumed,  in  several  observances  and  customs  which  did  not  lead  xiirectly. 
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though  even  they  did  so  perhaps  in  oonseqaencey  to  the  Polytheism  and 
Idolatry  of  Egypt."  * 

What  a  Bahel  of  had  reasoning  has  his  Lordship  here  accumulated  out 
of  the  ruhhish  of  false  and  inconsistent  principles  I  And  all,  to  insult  the 
Temple  of  God  and  the  Fortress  of  Mount  Sion.  Sometimes^  he  repreeents 
Moses  as  a  divine  Messenger,  and  distinguishes  hetween  what  was  lerealed, 
and  what  was  not  revealed,  unto  him ;  and  then,  a  fuhire  state  not  bein^ 
repealed  to  MosbS'IMV  the  reason  he  did  not  teach  it.  Sometimes  again,  he 
considers  him  as  a  mere  human  Lawgiver,  acquiring  all  his  knowledge  of. 
Religion  and  Politics  from  the  Egyptians,  in  whose  secret  Learning  he 
had  heen  intimately  instructed ;  and  then,  the  reason  of  the  omission  la, 
lest  the  Doctrine  of  a  future  state  should  haee  drawn  the  leraeUtee  into 
those  E^yptitm  superstitions^  from,  which,  it  was  Mosbs's  purpose  to  estrange 
them.  All  these  inconsistencies  in  Foot  and  Beasoningy  his  Lordship  deli- 
vers in  the  same  hreath,  and  without  the  least  intimatbn  of  any  change  in 
his  Principles  or  Opinions. 

But  let  us  follow  him  step  hy  step,  without  trouhling  our  heads  about  his 
real  sientiments.  It  is  enough,  that  we  confute  all  he  says,  whether  under 
his  own,  or  any  assumed  Character. 

He  begins  with  confessing,  that  onb  cahvot  sbb  without  surprize,  « 
doctrine  so  useful  to  all  Religions^  and  therefore  incorporated  into  all  the 
G^stems  ofPaganismy  left  wholly  out  of  that  of  the  Jews, 

At  length  then  it  appears,  that  this  omission  is  no  light  or  trivial  matter, 
which  may  be  accounted  for,  as  he  before  supposed,  by  Mobbb's  disbelief  oi 
the  doctrine  ;  his  ignorance  of  it ;  or  the  imaginary  mischiefs  it  might  pos- 
sibly produce.  We  may  be  allowed  then  to  think  it  deserved  all  the  pains, 
the  Author  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  has  bestowed  upon  it :  whose 
WHIMSICAL  REASONING,  if  it  ended  in  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  of 
Revealed  Religion,  is  sufficiently  atoned  for,  though  it  were  a  little  out  of 
the  common  road :  for  in  this  case  the  old  proverb  would  hold  true,  that 
the  furthest  way  about  is  the  nearest  way  home. 

His  Lordship  proceeds  to  shew,  in  direct  opposition  to  what  he  said 
before,  that  Moses  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state, 
because  the  Egyptians  taught  it :  His  knowledge  of  it  (my  Lord  tells  us) 
further  appears  from  an  internal  circumstance,  some  of  his  rites  seeming  to 
aUudCy  or  to  have  a  remote  relation  to,  this  very  doctrine.  This  I  observe,  to 
his  Lordship's  credit.  The  remark  is  just  and  accurate.  But  we  are  in  no 
want  of  his  remote  relation :  I  have  shewn  just  above,  that  the  Jewii^  Laws 
against  Necromancy  necessarily  imply  Moses's  knowledge  of  the  Doctrine. 

He  then  goes  on  to  explain  the  advantages  which,  humanly  speaking,  the 
Israelites  must  have  received  from  this  Doctrine,  in  the  temper  and  cir- 
cumstances with  which  they  left  Egypt.  Mosbb,  says  he,  had  to  do  with  a 
rebellious  and  superstitious  People,  This  likewise  I  observe  to  his  credit : 
It  has  the  same  marks  of  sagacity  and  truth ;  and  brings  us  to  the  very 
veige  of  the  Solution,  proposed  by  the  Author  of  the  Divine  Legation ; 
which  is,  that  the  Israelites  were  indeed  under  an  extraordinart  Provi- 
•  Vol.  V.  pp.  288—241. 
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DKScSy  which  supplied  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  Omission.  Under  a 
common  and  wnequcU  Providence,  Relioion  cannot  suhcdst  without  the  doc- 
trine of  a  fatnre  state:  for  Religion  implying  a  just  retrihution  of 
reward  and  punishment,  which  under  such  a  Providence  is  not  dispensed,  a 
future  state  must  needs  suhvene,  to  prevent  the  whole  Edifice  from  falling 
into  ruin.  And  thus  we  account  for  the/a<^,  which  his  Lordship  so  amply 
acknowledges,  viz.  thiU  the  dodrine  of  a  future  iUOe  wu  most  useful  to  all 
Rdigiont,  and  ther^e  incorporated  into  all  the  ReUgions  of  Paganism, 
But  where  an  BXTRAORbmAJiT  Providoioe  is  administered,  good  and  evil 
are  exactly  distributed ;  and  therefore,  in  this  circumstance,  a  future 
STATE  is  not  necessary  for  the  support  of  Religion.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  Mosaic  Oeconomy  ;  yet  this  Oeconomy  subsisted  for  many  ages ;  Reli- 
gion therefore  did  not  need  it ;  or  in  other  words,  it  was  supported  by  an 

SXTRAORDINART  PrOVII)BNCB. 

This  is  the  argument  of  the  Divine  LegaHon,  And  now,  let  us  consider 
his  Lordship's  present  attempt  to  evade  it. 

SiaU  we  say^  that  an  Hypothesis  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  was 
nsdess  amongst  a  people  who  lived  under  a  Theocracy,  and  that  the  Juture 
Judge  of  other  People  was  their  immediate  Judge  and  King^  who  resided  in 
the  midst  of  theei,  and  who  dealt  out  rewards  and  punishments  on  every  occa- 
sion f    Wht  then  were  so  hant  precautions  taken  f  &^, 

First,  let  me  observe,  that  the  Precautions  here  objected  to,  are  intended 
for  an  insinuation  against  the  truth  of  Moses's  Promise  of  an  extraor- 
dinary Providence,  A  kind  of  sophism  which  his  Lordship  advances,  and 
only  holds  in  common  with  the  rest  who  have  written  against  the  Divine 
Legation:  and  which  I  shall  here,  after  much  forbearance  on  my  part, 
expose  as  it  deserves. 

MosBs  affirms  again  and  agun,  that  his  People  were  under  an  exSraor- 
dinaty  Providence,  He  affirms  it  indeed ;  but  as  it  is  not  a  self-evident 
toith,  it  needs  to  be  proved.  Till  then,  the  Unbeliever  is  at  liberty  to 
urge  any  circumstance  in  the  Jewish  Law  or  History,  which  may  seem 
to  bring  the  reality  of  that  Providence  into  question  :  The  same  liberty  too 
has  the  Believer ;  if,  at  least,  he  can  persuade  himself  to  make  use  of 
it ;  as  many,  so  professing  themselves,  have  done  both  in  their  Writings 
and  Discoursings  against  the  Divine  Legation,  Things  were  in  this  train, 
when  I  undertook  the  defence  of  Moses  :  And  to  obviate  all  objections  to 
the  Legislator's  credit,  arising  from  any  doubtful  or  unfavourable  circum- 
stance in  the  Law  or  History  of  the  Jews  concerning  this  extraordinary 
PromdencSf  I  advanced  the  internal  argument  of  the  omission.  An 
aigament  which  necessarily  inferred  '^that  an  extraordinary  Providence 
was  in  fact  administered  in  the  Jewish  Republic."  What  change  did  this 
make  in  the  state  of  the  case  ?  A  very  great  one.  Unbelievers  were  now 
indeed  at  liberty,  and  Believers  too,  if  so  perversely  inclined,  to  oppose, 
OMi,  as  they  could,  to  confute  the  Argument  of  the  Divine  Legation  :  But 
hy  no  rules  of  good  Logic  could  they  come  over  again  with  those  scripture 
difficulties  to  Moses's  credit,  which  the  argument  of  the  Divine  Legation 
^  entirely  obviated,  and  which  it  still  continued  to  exclude,  so  long  as  it 
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remained  unanswerecL  For  while  a  demonstrated  tmth  stands  good,  no 
difficulties  arising  from  it,  however  inexplicable,  can  have  any  wdght 
against  that  superior  evidence.  Not  to  admit  this  fundamental  maxim  of 
common  sense,  would  be  to  unsettle  many  a  physical  and  mathematical 
demonstration,  as  well  as  this  moral  one. 

I  say  therefore,  as  things  now  stand.  To  oppose  difficulties  against  the 
administration  of  an  extraordinary  Proyidence,  after  that  Providence  has 
been  proved,  and  before  the  proof  has  been  confuted,  is  the  most  palpable 
and  barefiioed  imposition  on  our  understanding.  In  which  however,  his 
Lordship  is  but  one  of  a  hundred :  and  truly,  in  this,  the  least  indeceni 
and  inconsistent  of  the  hundred  ;  as  his  declared  purpose  is  to  destroy  the 
credit  and  authority  of  the  Jewish  Lawgiver. 

I  shall  not  however  decline  to  examine  the  weight  of  these  objections, 
though  they  be  so  vainly  and  sophistically  obtruded. 

If  there  was  this  bxtraordinaby  Providence  administered,  says  his 
Lordship,  JV^y  so  man^  Precautions  taken  ?  Why  was  a  soleam  eooenatU 
made  with  God  as  with  a  temporal  Prince?  Why  were  so  mtmy promises  a$^ 
ihreatnings  of  rewards  and  punishments^  temporal  indeed^  hut  future  and 
contingents  as  we  fi/nd  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy^  wtost  pathetiealfy  kdd  out 
hy  Moses  f  This  difficulty  is  not  hard  to  be  resolved.  We  find  through- 
out that  Book  which  we  Believers  are  wont  to  call  the  Hittory  of  Pro^ 
dence,  but  which  his  Lordship  is  pleased  to  intitle.  Tales  more  ettrwrngant 
than  those  of  Amadis  de  Chule^  that  God,  in  his  moral  Government  of 
the  World,  always  employs  human  means,  as  feur  as  those  means  will  go  ; 
and  never  interposes  with  his  eMtraordinary  ProvidencSy  but  when  they 
will  go  no  further.  To  do  otherwise,  would  be  an  unnecessary  waste 
of  Miracles;  better  fitted  to  confoimd  our  knowledge  of  Naturb,  by 
obscuring  the  harmony  of  order,  in  such  a  control  of  its  delegated  Powers, 
than  to  make  manifest  the  presence  of  its  sovereign  Lord  and  Master. 
This  method  in  God's  moral  Government,  all  our  ideas  of  Wisdom  seem 
to  support.  Now  when  He,  the  great  Director  of  the  Universe,  had 
decreed  to  rule  the  Jewbh  People  in  an  extraordinary  way,  he  did  not 
propose  to  supersede  any  of  the  messures  of  civil  regimen.  And  this,  I 
hope,  will  be  esteemed  a  sufficient  answer  to-— Wht  so  many  PRBCAunoifs 
TAKEN,  &c.  But  the  Reader  will  find  this  argument  drawn  out  more 
at  large,  in  my  remarks  on  the  same  kind  of  sophistry  employed  by  Dr. 
Stkbs. 

But  (says  his  Lordship)  would  the  hypothesis  of  a  fiOure  state  hawe  been 
useless^  &c.  ?  Would  there  (as  lus  Lordship  goes  on)  have  been  any  more 
impropriety  inholding  out  those  [sanctions]  of  one  kind  than  those  ofanother^ 
because  the  supreme  Being,  who  disposed  and  ordered  both,  was  inapartiour 
lar  manner  present  amongst  them  ?  Would  an  addition  of  rewards  and 
punishments  (more  remote,  but  eternal,  and  in  all  respects  far  greater  J  to 
the  catalogue,  have  had  no  effect  ?  I  think  neither  of  these  tUngs  can  be  said. 
His  Lordship  totally  mistakes  the  drift  of  the  Ailment  of  the  Divine 
Legation,  which  infers  no  more,  from  the  fact  of  the  omission,  than  this,- 
That  the  Jewish^economy,  administered  by  an  esctraordinary  Providence, 
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eoiM  do  wHbout  the  seryice  of  the  omitted  Doctrine  ;  not,  that  that  Doc- 
trmey  even  undor  sach  a  Dispensation,  was  of  no  use,  much  less  that  it  was 
DiFBOPXB.  But  then  <me  of  his  Followers  will  he  ready  to  say,  ^^  If  a 
fiOttre  state  was  not  improper,  much  more  if  it  was  of  use,  under  an 
extraordinary  dispensation.  How  came  Mobbs  not  to  give  it?"  I  reply, 
for  great  and  wise  ends  of  Proyidence  vastly  countervailing  the  use  of  that 
Doctrine,  which,  in  the  last  rolume  of  this  work,  will  he  explained  at 
hige. 

Lord  Bolinghroke  proceeds  next  to  tell  us,  what  occurs  to  Him,  con- 
coning  the  KBASORs  of  the  omission  ;  and  previously  assures  us,  he  is  »o^ 
MOT  soUaixMS  (ifout  their  weight.  This,  I  suppose,  is  to  make  his  Counters 
pan  current :  For  then  they  hecome  the  mon^  of  fools,  as  Hobhes 
expresses  it,  when  we  cease  to  he  soUcitous  about  their  worth ;  when  we 
tiy  them  by  their  colour,  not  their  weight ;  their  Rhetoric,  and  not  their 
Logic.  However  this  must  be  said  with  an  exception  to  the  first,  which  is 
altogether  logical,  and  very  diverting. 

jy  (says  his  Lordship)  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  a 
fiOure  state  had  been  revealed  to  Moses,  that  he  might  teach  them  to  the 
Israelites,  he  would  hone  taught  them  mast  certainly.  But  he  did  not  teach 
ikem.  Th^  were,  therefore,  not  reeealed.  It  b  in  mood  and  figure,  you 
see;  and,  I  warrant  you,  designed  to  supply  what  was  wanting  in  the 
Dieine  Legation :  Though,  as  the  Author  of  that  book  certainly  believed 
tiiese  doctrines  were  not  revealed,  'Us  ten  to  one  but  he  thought  Moses  was 
not  at  liberty  to  teach  them :  Unless  you  can  suppose  that  his  Lordship, 
who  believed  nothing  of  Revelation,  might  believe  Moses  to  be  restrained 
from  teaching  what  Crod  had  not  revealed  to  him  ;  and  yet,  that  the  Author 
of  the  Divine  Legation,  who  held  Moses's  pretensions  to  be  true,  might 
think  him  at  liberty  to  go  beyond  his  Commission.  Thus  far,  then,  we 
may  be  said  to  agree :  But  this  good  understandixig  does  not  last  long. 
His  Lordship's  modesty  and  my  pertness  soon  make  the  breach  as  wide  as 
ever.— FF^  they  were  not  so  revealed  (says  his  Lordship)  some  pert 
JnnsE  or  other  will  he  ready  to  teU  you.  For  me,  I  dare  not  pretend  to  guess. 
My  forwardness,  and  his  Lordship's  backwardness,  are  equally  well  suited 
to  our  respective  principles.  Should  hb  Lordship  have  guessed,  it  might 
have  brought  him  to  what  he  most  dreaded,  the  divine  original  of  the 
Jewish  Religion :  Had  I  forbom  to  guess,  I  had  betrayed  my  cause,  and 
left  those  data  unemployed,  which  enabled  me,  I  do  not  say  to  guess,  but 
to  discover,  and  to  demonstrate  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses, 

However,  This,  his  Lordship  will  presume  to  advance,  that  since  these 
doctrines  were  not  revealed  by  €hd  to  his  servant  Moses,  U  is  highly  probable, 
that  the  Legislator  made  a  scruple  of  teaching  them  to  the  Israelites,  how 
soever  well  instructed  he  might  be  in  them  himself,  and  howsoevw  useful  to 
Oooemment  he  might  think  dem. 

Here,  you  see,  he  personates  a  Believer,  who  holds  Moses  to  be  a^i 
inspired  Lawgiver :  But  observe  how  poorly  he  sustains  his  part !  Either 
Moses  did  indeed  receive  the  Law  from  Grod,  or  he  did  not.  If  he  did  nSt, 
Why  are  we  mocked  with  the  distinction  between  what  was  revealed, 
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and  what  was  not  revealed^  when  nothing  was  rey;paled?  If  Moses  did 
receive  the  Law  from  God,  Why  are  we  still  worse  mocked  with  the  dis- 
tinction hetween  what  was  revealed,  and  what  was  not  revealed,  when 
every  thing  regarding  the  Dispensation  must  needs  he  revealed ;  as  well, 
the  direction  to  omit  a  Fwture  StaUy  as  the  direction  to  inculcate  the  Uni^ 
of  the  Godhead?  Why  was  all  this  mockery?  the  Reader  asks.  For  a 
very  good  purpose  :  it  was  to  draw  ns  from  the  tkue  ohject  of  our  inquiry, 
which  is.  What  God  intended  hy  the  omission ;  to  that  fantastic  object, 
which  only  respects  what  Moses  intended  by  it.  For  the  intention  of  (jod 
supposes  the  mission  and  inspiration  of  a  Prophet ;  hut  the  intention  of 
Moses,  when  considered  in  contradistinction  to  the  intention  of  Grod,  termi- 
nates in  the  human  views  of  a  mere  politic  Lawgiver ;  which  leads  us  back 
again  to  Infidelity. 

But  he  soon  strips  Moses  of  his  Mission,  and  leaves  him  to  cool,  in 
Querpo,  under  his  civil  character  as  before.  And  here  he  condders.  What 
it  was,  which,  under  this  character,  might  induce  Moses  to  omit  a  future 
state  ;  and  he  finds  it  to  be,  lest  this  doctrine  should  have  hurt  the  doctrine 
of  the  Unitt,  which  it  was  his  purpose  to  inculcate  amongst  his  People,  in 
opposition  to  the  Egyptian  Polytheism. 

Moses  (says  his  Lordship),  it  is  highly  probable^  made  a  scruple  of  teach- 
ing these  Doctrines  to  the  IsraeliteSy  howsoever  well  instructed  he  might  be  in 
them  himself  and  howsoever  useful  to  Government  he  might  think  them.  The 
People  of  Egypt y  like  all  other  nations,  were  PofytheistSy  but  dijerent  from 
aU  others :  there  was  in  Egypt  an  inward  as  weU  as  outward  Doctrine : 
Natural  Theology  and  natural  Religion  were  the  utwabd  Doctrine;  while 
Polytheism^  Idolatry^  and  all  the  mysteries,  aU  the  impieties  and  foUies 
of  mctgiCy  were  the  outward  Doctrine,  Moses  was  initiated  into  those 
Mysteries  where  the  secret  doctrine  alone  was  taught,  and  the  outward  exploded, 
— For  an  accurate  as  well  as  just  Divider  commend  me  to  his  Lordship. 
In  distinguishing  between  the  inward  and  outward  doctrines  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, he  puts  all. the  mysteries  amongst  the  outward:  though  if  they 
had  an  inward,  it  must  necessarily  be  part  of  those  Mysteries,  But  he 
makes  amends  presently  (but  his  amends  to  truth  is,  as  it  should  be,  always 
at  the  expence  of  a  contradiction),  and  directly  says,  that  Moses  learnt 
THE  INWARD  DOCTRINE  IN  THE  Mtsteries.  Let  this  pass  I  He  proceeds — 
Moses  had  the  knowledge  of  both  outward  and  inward.  Not  so  the  IsraeUtes 
in  generttl.  They  knew  nothing  more  than  the  outside  of  the  Religion  of 
Egypt.  And  if  a  future  state  was  known  to  them,  it  was  known  only  in  the 
superstitious  rites,  and  with  all  the  fabulous  circumstances,  in  which  it  was 
dressed  up  and  presented  to  the  vulgar  belief.  It  would  be  hard  therefore  to 
teach  or  to  renew  this  doctrine  in  the  minds  of  the  Israelites,  without  giving 
them  an  occasion  the  more  to  recal  the  Polytheistical  fables,  and  practise  the 
idolatrous  rites  they  had  learnt  during  the  Captivity. 

The  Children  of  Israel,  it  seems,  knew  no  more  of  a  future  state,  than  by 
the  superstitious  rites  and  fabulous  circumstances  with  which  it'  was  d^ressed 
upland  presented  to  the  public  belief.  What  then  ?  Mosbs,  he  owns,  knew 
more.    And  what  hindered  Moses  from  communicating  of  his  knowledge 
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to  the  People,  when  he  took  them  under  his  protection,  and  gave  them  a 
new  Law  and  a  new  Religion  ?  His  Lordship  gives  us  to  understand  that 
this  People  knew  as  little  of  the  Unity  ;  for  he  tells  us,  it  was  amongst  the 
inufttrd  Doctrines  of  the  Egyptians :  yet  this  did  not  hinder  Moses  from 
instructing  his  people  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Unity.  What  then  should 
hinder  his  teaching  them  the  inw€urd  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  divested  of 
its  fabulous  circumstances?  He  had  divested  Religious  worship  of  the 
absurdities  of  Demi-Gods  and  Heroes ;  What  should  hinder  him  from 
divesting  a  yrOtire^  state  of  Charon's  boat  and  the  Elysian  fields  ?  But  the 
notion  of  a  future  state  would  have  recalled  those  fabulous  circumstances 
which  had  been  long  connected  with  it.  And  was  not  Religious  worship, 
under  the  idea  of  a  tutelar  Deity y  and  a  temporal  Kinp,  much  more  apt  to 
recal  the  polytheism  of  Egypt  ?  Yet  Moses  ventured  upon  this  inconve- 
nience, for  the  sake  of  great  advantages  :  Why  should  he  not  venture  on 
the  other,  for  the  sake  of  greater  ?  for  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  is,  as 
his  Lordship  confesses,  even  necessary  both  to  civil  and  religious  Society. 
But  what  does  he  talk  of  the  danger  of  giving  entry  to  the  fables  and 
saperstitions  concerning  the  Soul  (superstitions,  which,  though  learnt 
indeed  in  the  Captivity,  were  common  to  all  the  nations  under  Polytheism) 
when  in  other  places  he  assures  us,  that  Moses  indulged  the  Israelites  in 
the  most  characteristic  superstitions  of  Egypt  ? 

However,  let  us  see  how  he  supports  this  profound  observation.  Bites 
and  Ceremomes  (says  his  Lordship)  are  often  so  equivooaly  that  they  may  he 
applied  to  very  different  doctrines.  But  when  they  are  so  closely  connected 
with  a  doctrine^  that  they  are  not  appUeable  to  anothery  to  teach  the  doctrineis, 
IK  MME  SORT,  to  tcach  the  rites  and  ceremonies, — In  some  sorty  is  well  put  in, 
to  soften  the  deformity  of  this  inverted  logic.  His  point  is  to  shew  that  a^ 
saperstitions  Rite,  relating  to,  and  dependent  on,  a  certain  doctrine,  will 
obtiude  itself  whenever  that  Doctrine  is  taught :  and  his  reasoning  is 
only  calculated  to  prov^  that  where  the  Rite  is  practised,  the  Doctrine  will 
SOCHI  follow.  This  may  indeed  be  true.  But  then  it  does  not  hold  in  the 
converse,  that  the  Rite  follows  the  Doctrine :  because  a  Principal  may 
6tsiid  without  its  Dependent :  but  a  Dependent  can  never  subsist  without 
itsPrincipaL 

Under  cover  of  these  grotesque  shapes,  into  which  his  Lordship  has 
travestied  the  Jewish  Lawgiver,  he  concludes,  that  Moses  bein^  at  liberty 
to  teach  this  doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  a  future  state,  or  not  to 
tsaeh  ity  he  might  very  well  chuse  the  latter, — ^Yet  it  was  but  at  the  very 
begmning  of  this  paragraph  that  he  tells  us,  Moses  was  not  at  liberty  to 
ttaeh  or  not  to  teach.  His  words  are  these,  Since  this  doctrine  was  not 
f^9ealed  hy  Ood  to  his  servant  MoseSy  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  Legislator 
VADB  A  SCRUPLE  of  teaching  it.  But  his  Lordship  very  well  knows  that 
Statesmen  soon  get  the  better  of  their  scruples  ;  and  then,  by  another  fetch 
of  political  casuistry,  find  themselves  more  at  liberty  than  ever. 

I  bad  observed  above  that  our  noble  Discourser,  who  makes  Mosss  so 
'cmpii^icf  that  he  would,  on  no  terms,  #ord  a  handle  for  one  single  super- 
stition of  Egypt  to  get  footing  among  his  people,  has,  on  other  occasions, 
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charged  him  with  introducing  them  in  the  lump.  He  was  sensible  that  his 
Inconsistency  was  likely  to  be  detected,  and  therefore  he  now  attempts  to 
obviate  ii.'-Thaugh  he  [Moses]  indulged  the  IsraeliUSy  <m  accoutU  of  the 
hardness  of  their  hearts^  and  ly  the  divine  permission,  as  it  is  presumed^  in 
several  observations  and  eustoms,  which  did  not  lbad  directfyy  th^jugh  even  thejf 
did  so  perhaps  in  consequkncb,  to  the  Polytheism  and  Idolatry  of  Egypt. 
And  oould  the  teaching  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  possibly  do  more  than 
LBAD  IN  coNSEauENCE  (as  his  Lordshlp  elegantly  eiqtresses  it)  to  the  Poly- 
theism and  Idolatry  of  Egypt,  by  drawing  after  it  those  superstitious  Bites 
and  fabulous  circumstances,  which,  he  tells  us,  then  attended  the  popular 
notion  of  such  a  State  1  If,  for  the  hardness  of  their  hearts^  they  were 
indulged  in  several  observances  and  customs,  which  only  led  in  consequemoe  to 
Polytheism  and  Idolatry,  Why,  for  the  same  hardness  of  heart,  were  they 
not  indulged  with  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  which  did  not  lead,  but  by 
a  very  remote  consequence,  to  Polytheism  and  Idolatry  ?  Especially  since 
this  hardness  of  heart  would  less  bear  denying  them  a  doctbikb  so  alluring 
to  the  human  mind,  than  denying  them  a  Rite,  to  which  habit  only  and 
old  -custom  had  given  an  occasional  propoisity.  Agidn,  those  Rites 
indulged  to  the  People,  for  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  had,  in  themselves, 
little  use  or  tendency  to  advance  the  ends  of  the  Jewish  Dispensation; 
but  rather  retarded  them  :  Whereas  a  future  state,  by  his  Lordship's  own 
confession,  is  most  useful  to  all  Religions,  and  therefore  incorporated  into  ail 
the  Systems  of  Paganism;  and  was  particularly  useful  to  the  Israelites, 
who  were,  he  says,  both  a  rebellious  and  a  superstitious  People  ;  dispositions, 
which  not  only  made  it  necessary  to  omit  nothing  that  might  inforce  obedi- 
ence, but  likewise  facilitated  the  reception  and  supported  the  influoioe  of 
the  doctrine  in  question. 

The  Reader  has  here  the  whole  of  his  Lordship's  boasted  Solution  of  this 
important  Circumstance  of  the  omission,  in  the  Mosaic  Law.  And  he  sees 
how  vainly  this  Resolver  of  doubts  labours  to  elude  its  force.  Orer- 
whelmed,  as  it  were,  with  the  weight  of  so  irresistible  a  Power,  after  long 
wriggling  to  get  Aree,  he  at  length  crawls  forth  ;  but  so  maimed  and  bix^en, 
so  impotent  and  fretful,  that  all  his  remaining  strength  is  in  his  venom. 
And  this  he  now  sheds  in  abundance  over  the  whole  Mosaic  Oeoonomy. 
It  is  pronounced  to  be  a  gross  imposture ;  and  this  very  circumstance  of  the 
omission  is  given  as  an  imdoubted  proof  of  the  accusation. 

**Can  we  be  surprised  then"  (says  his  Lordship)  ^Hhat  the  Jews 
ascribed  to  the  all-perfect  Being,  on  various  occasions,  such  a  conduct  and 
such  Laws  as  are  inconsistent  with  his  most  obvious  perfections  ?  Can  we 
believe  such  a  conduct  and  such  Laws  to  have  been  hb,  on  the  word  of  the 
proudest  and  most  lying  Nation  in  the  world  ?  Many  other  considerations 
might  have  their  place  here.  But  I  shall  confine  myself  to  one  ;  which  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  nor  heard  urged  on  one  side,  nor  akticipatbd 
on  the  other.  To  shew  then,  the  more  evidently,  how  absurd,  as  well  as 
impious  it  is  to  ascribe  these  Mosaical  Laws  to  Grod,  let  it  be  considered, 
that  NEiTHEB  the  people  of  Israel;  nor  their  Legislator  perhaps,  knbw  any 
THING  OF  another  LIFE,  wherciu  the  crimes  committed  in  this  life  arc  to 
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be  punished.  Although  he  might  have  kamed  this  Doctrine,  which  was 
not  80  much  a  secret  doctrine,  as  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  Unity  of  the 
supreme  God  was,  amongst  the  Egyptians.  Whether  he  had  learned  both 
or  either,  or  neither  of  them  in  those  schools,  cannot  be  determined  :    But 

TED  MAT  BB  ADVANCKD  WITH  ASSU&ANCB  ;     If  MoSBS    kuCW,    that    crimOS, 

and  therefore  Idolatry,  one  of  the  greatest,  were  to  be  punished  in  another 
life,  he  deoelTed  the  people  in  the  Covenant  they  made,  by  his  interYention, 
with  God.  If  he  did  not  know  it,  I  say  it  with  horror,  the  consequence, 
OMnxkng  to  the  hypathetii  loppow^  must  be,  that  Grod  deceived  botii  him 
and  them.  In  ather  case,  a  covenant  or  bargain  was  made,  wherein  the 
conditions  of  obedience  and  disobedience  were  not  fully,  nor  by  conse- 
quenee,  fairly  stated.  The  Israelites  had  better  things  to  hope,  and  worse 
to  fear,  than  those  which  were  expressed  in  it :  and  their  Whole  history 
seems  to  shew  how  much  need  they  had  of  these  additional  motives  to 
restrain  them  from  Polytheism  and  Idolatry,  and  to  answer  the  assumed 
Purposes  of  divine  Providence."* 

This  argument,  advanced  with  so  much  a89ur€mce^  his  Lordship  says,  he 
does  not  remember  to  have  mwi,  or  heard  urged  on  one  eide,  or  anUeipated  on 
the  other,  A  gentle  reproof,  as  we  are  to  understand  it,  of  the  Author  of 
the  Diome  Legation :  for  none  but  He,  I  think,  could  anticipate  an  objec- 
tion to  an  ABOUMBNT  which  none  but  He  had  employed.  However,  though 
it  be  now  too  late  to  antudpate^  we  have  still  tin^e  enough  to  answer. 

La  it  be  considered  (saje  his  Lordship)  thai  perhaps  Moeee  knew  nothimo 
of  another  Ufe^  toherein  the  crimes  committed  in  this  life  axe  to  be  punished, — 
Considered  by  whom  ?    Not  by  his  Lordship,  or  his  kind  Readers :   for 
bis  former  reasoning,  which  I  will  here  agun  repeat,  had  brought  them 
to  consider  otherwise.    These  are  his  words :    '^  Many  probable  reasons 
mig^t  be  brought  to  shew,  that  this  was  an  £g3rptian  doctrine  before  the 
Exode ;  and  this  particularly,  that  it  was  propagated  from  Egypt,  so  soon 
at  least  afterwards,  by  all  those  who  were  instructed  like  Moses,  in  the 
wisdom  of  that  people.    He  transported  much  of  this  wisdom  into  the 
of  Religion  and  Grovemment  which  he  gave  the  Israelites ;  and, 
other  things,  certain  Rites,  which  seem  to  allude,  or  have  a 
UDfOR  BELATioN,  TO  THIS  D00TRiNS."t    This  possibly  might  have  recurred 
to  his  Lordriiip,  while  he  was  boasting  of  his  new  and  unanticipated  objec- 
tion ;  and  therefore,  in  the  tricking  it  up  amongst  his  Fbaombnts,  to  his 
perhapsy  he  adds,  by  a  very  happy  corrective,  although  Moses  might  haee 
leaarst  this  Doctrine,  which  was  not  so  much  a  secret  doctrine,  as  it  majf 
ie  presumed  that  the  Unity  of  the  supreme  Ood  was  amongst  the  Egyptians. 
But  he  had  done  better  to  leave  his  contradictions  uncorrected,  and  trust  to 
the  rare  sagacity  of  his  Readers  to  find  them  out.    He  had  ever  an  ill 
hand  at  reconciling  matters  ;  so  in  the  case  before  us,  in  the  very  act  of 
covering  one  contradiction,  he  commits  another.    He  is  here  speaking  of  a 
future  state,  divested  of  its  &bulous  circumstances;  Perhaps,  says  he, 

MoSBS    KHBW    NOTHING    OF    ANOTHER    LIFE — Which  WOS  NOT    80    MUCH     A 

8BCBU  doctrine  as  that  of  the  Unity.    Now,  Reader,  turn  back  a  moment,  to 
•  Vol.  V.  pp.  194,  196.  t  Vol.  V.  pp.  328,  329. 
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the  long  quotation  from  his  239th  page^  and  there  thou  wilt  find,  that  a 
future  state,  divested  of  its  fabulous  circumstances,  was  as  much  a  sbcrkt 
Doctrine^  eu  that  of  the  Unity. — "  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  natural 
Theology  and  natural  Religion  were  inward  doctrines  amongst  the  Egyp- 
tians. MosKs  might  be  let  into  a  knowledge  of  both  by  being  initiated  into 
those  Mysteries  where  the  secret  doctrine  alone  was  taught.  But  we  can- 
not imagine,  that  the  Children  of  ieanyd  in  general  enjoyed  the  same  pri- 
vilege. No,  they  knew  nothing  mare  than  the  outside  of  the  Egyptian 
Religion :  and  if  the  Doctrine  we  speak  of  [a  puturb  state]  was  known 
to  them^  it  was  known  only  in  the  superstitious  Rites,  and  with  all  the 
fabulous  circumstances,  in  which  it  was  dressed  up  and  presented  to  vulgar 
belief.'* — Is  not  this,  now,  a  plain  declaration,  that  a  future  state,  divested 
of  its  fabulous  circumstances,  was  as  much  a  secret  Doctrine  as  the  doctrine 
of  the  Unity? 

But  his  Lordship*s  contradictions  are  the  least  of  my  concern.  It  is  his 
present  Argument  I  have  now  to  do  with.  And  this,  he  says,  he  ctdvaneet 
WITH  ASSURANCE.  It  is  fit  hc  should.  Modesty  would  be  very  ill  bestowed 
on  such  opinions. 

He  thinks  he  can  reduce  those  who  hold  no  future  state  in  the  Jewish 
Oeconomy,  to  the  necessity  of  owning,  that  Moses,  or  that  Gtod  hitn^elfy 
acted  unfairly  by  the  Israelites,  How  so.  You  ask  ?  Because  One  or  Other 
of  them  concealed  that  state.  And  what  if  they  did?  Why  then  they 
concealed  one  of  the  actual  Sanctions  of  moral  conduct,  futttre  punishment. 
But  who  t<>ld  him,  that  this,  which,  he  confesses,  was  no  sanction  of  the 
Jewish  Law,  was  yet  a  Sanction  in  the  moral  conduct  of  the  Jewish 
People?  Who,  unless  the  artificial  TheolooerI  the  man  he  most 
despises  and  decries. 

And,  even  in  artificial  Theology,  there  is  nothing  but  the  Calvuttstical 
tenet  of  Original  Sin,  which  gives  the  least  countenance  to  so  monstrous  an 
opinion ;  every  thing  in  the  Gospel,  every  thing  in  Natural  THBoix>aT, 
exclaims  against  it. 

Jesus,  indeed,  to  prove  tha.t  the  departed  Israelites  still  existed,  quotes 
the  title  God  was  pleased  to  give  himself,  of  the  Ood  of  Abraham,  Istsae, 
and  Jacob;  and  this,  together  with  their  existence,  proves  likewise  the 
happiness  of  their  condition  :  for  the  relation  they  are  said  to  stand  in  with 
God,  shews  them  to  be  of  his  Kingdom.  But  we  must  remember,  that  the 
question  with  his  Lordship  is,  not  of  reward,  but  punishment.  Again, 
Jesus  speaks  (indeed  in  a  parable)  of  the  deceased  rich  man,  as  in  a  place 
of  torment.  But  we  must  remember  that  the  scene  was  laid  at  a  time  when 
the  Doctrine  of  a  future  etate  was  become  national.  To  know  our  hea- 
venly master's  sentiments  on  the  question  of  subjection  to  an  unknown 
Sanctum,  we  should  do  well  to  consider  his  words,  "  The  servant  which 
knew  his  Lord's  will,  and  prepared  not  himself,  neither  did  according  to  his 
will,  shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes ;  but  he  that  knew  not,  and  did 
commit  things  worthy  of  stripes,  shall  be  beaten  with  few  stripes."*  Now 
the  will  of  a  Master  or  Sovereign,  declared  in  his  Laws,  never  includes  in 

•  Luke  xii.  47,  48. 
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it  more  than  the  Sanctions  of  those  Laws.  The  Atithor  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  expressly  distingaishes  the  sanction  of  the  Jewish  law  from 
that  of  the  Goepd  ;  and  makes  the  difference  to  consist  in  this,  that  the  one 
was  of  temporal  punishments,  and  the  other  of  future.  He  that  despised 
Moses's  Law  died  without  merqf  under  ttoo  or  three  witnesses.  Of  how  much 
SORER  PUNISHMENT,  supposs  ye^  shaU  he  he  thought  worthy  who  hath  trodden 
under  foot  the  son  ofChdf*  Which  appeal  is  without  common  sense  or 
honesty,  on  a  supposition  that  the  Apostle  held  the  Jews  to  he  suhject  to 
future  punishments,  before  that  Sanction  was  promulged  amongst  them. 
From  the  Gospel  therefore  it  cannot  he  inferred,  that  the  Israelites,  while 
only  following  the  Law  of  Moses,  in  which  the  sanction  of  a  future  state  is 
not  found,  were  liable  or  subject  to  the  punishments  of  that  state. 

Let  us  see  next,  Whether  natural  Theology,  or  natural  ReUgion  (as  his 
Lordship  b  pleased,  for  some  reason  or  other,  to  distinguish  the  terms), 
hath  taught  us,  that  a  people,  living  under  an  extraordinary  Providence  or 
the  immediate  government  of  God,  to  whom  he  had  given  a  Law  and 
revealed  a  Religion,  both  supported  by  temporal  sanctions  only,  could  be 
deemed  subject  to  those  future  punishments,  imknown  to  them,  which 
natural  Religion  before,  and  revealed  Religion  since,  have  discovered  to  be 
due  to  bad  men  living  under  a  common  Providence, 

Natural  Religion  standeth  on  this  Principle,  "  That  the  Governor  of 
the  Universe  rewards  and  punishes  moral  Agents."  The  length  or  short- 
ness of  human  existence  comes  not  primarily  into  the  idea  of  Religion ; 
not  even  into  that  compleat  idea  of  Religion  delivered  by  St.  Paul,  in  his 
general  definition  of  it.  The  Religionist,  says  he,  mua  believe  that  God  is, 
and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  those  who  seek  him. 

While  Crod  exactly  distributed  his  rewards  and  punishments  herCy  the 
light  of  reason  directed  men  to  look  no  further  for  the  Sanctions  of  his 
Laws.  But  when  it  came  to  be  seen,  that  He  was  not  always  a  Rewarder 
tnd  a  Punbher  herCy  men  necessarily  concluded,  from  hb  moral  attributes^ 
that  he  would  be  so  hereafter :  and  consequently,  that  thb  life  was  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  human  duration.  Men  had  not  yet  speculated  on  the 
permanent  nature  of  the  Soul :  And  when  they  did  so,  that  consideration, 
which,  under  an  ordinary  Providence,  came  strongly  in  aid  of  the  moral 
argwnent  for  another  life,  had  no  tendency,  under  the  extraordinary^  to  open 
to  them  the  prospects  oi  futurity:  because,  though  they  saw  the  Soul 
miaffeeted  by  those  causes  which  brought  the  body  to  destruction,  yet  they 
held  it  to  be  equally  dependent  on  the  Will  of  the  Creator :  Who,  amongst 
the  various  means  of  its  dissolution  (of  whioh  they  had  no  idea),  had,  for 
aught  they  knew,  provided  one,  or  more  than  one,  for  that  purpose. 

In  thb  manner  was  a  future  stats  brought,  by  natural  light,  into 
Religion  :  and  from  thenceforth  became  a  necessary  pcut  of  it.  But  under 
the  Jewish  Theocracy,  God  was  an  exact  Rewarder  and  Punbher,  here. 
Natural  light  therefore  evinced  that  under  such  an  administration,  the  sub- 
jects of  it  did  not  become  liable  io  future  Punishments  till  this  sanction  was 
known  amongst  them. 

•  Heb.  X,  28,  29. 
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Thas  NATURAL  and  seybaled  Rkligion  shew^  that  his  Lordship  calum- 
niated bothy  when  he  affirmed,  that,  according  to  the  kypothens  he  opposed^ 
Moses  dbcsxysd  the  people  in  the  Covenant  the^  made^  hy  his  intervenUon^  wOk 
Ood:  (h  that,  if  Motei  did  noiinow  the  doctrine  of  a  future  eteOe,  them  Gia> 
DECEIVED  both  him  and  them. 

Should  it  be  asked,  how  God  will  deal  with  wicked  men  thus  dying 
under  the  Mosaic  Dispensation  ?  I  will  answer,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Sam. 
Clarke,  on  a  like  occasion.  He  had  demonstrated  a  self-moving  Substance 
to  be  immaterial,  and  so,  not  perishable  like  Bodies.  But  as  this  demon- 
stration included  the  Souls  of  irrational  animals,  it  was  asked,  **  How  these 
were  to  be  disposed  of,  when  they  had  left  their  respective  habitations  ?  " 
To  which  he  very  properly  replies,  "  Certainly,  the  omnipotent  and  infi- 
nitely wise  God  may,  without  any  great  difficulty,  be  supposed  to  have 
more  ways  of  disposing  of  his  Creatures"  [I  add,  with  perfect  justice  and 
equity,  and  with  equal  measure,  to  all  his  creatures  as  well  accountable  as 
unaccountable]  "  than  we  are,  at  present,  let  into  the  secret  of."* — ^But  if 
the  Author  of  the  Divine  LegaHon  has  not  promised  more  than  he  can  per- 
form (as  his  long  delay  gives  his  well-wishers  cause  to  suspect  and  his  ill- 
wishers  to  hope)  this  matter  will  be  explained  at  large,  in  his  account  of 
the  Scripture  Doctrike  of  the  Redemption,  which,  he  has  told  us,  is  to 
have  a  place  in  his  last  Volume. 

Nothing  now  remains  of  this  objection  but  what  relates  to  the  sanction  of 
future  rewards :  And  I  would  by  no  means  deprive  the  faithful  Israelites 
of  these.  His  Lordship  therefore  has  this  to  make  his  best  of :  and,  in  his 
opinion,  the  bestowing  even  of  a  reward,  to  which  one  has  no  title,  is  foul 
dealing ;  for  he  joins  it  with  pmUshmenty  as  if  his  consequence,  against 
God's  justice  and  goodness,  might  be  equally  deduced  from  either  of  them: 
— A  covenant,  says  he,  was  made,  u^herein  the  conditions  of  obedience  and  dis- 
obedience were  not  fully,  nor,  by  consequence,  fairly  stated.  The  Isradites 
had  better  THiNas  to  hope,  and  worse  to  fear,  than  those  which  were 
expressed  in  it.  Though  it  be  hard  on  a  generous  Benefactor  to  be  denied 
the  right  of  giving  more  than  he  had  promised ;  it  is  still  harder  on  the 
poor  Dependant,  that  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  receive  more.  True  it  is,  that, 
in  this  case,  the  conditions  are  not  fully  stated ;  and  therefore,  according 
to  his  Lordship's  Logic,  by  consequence  not  fairly.  To  strengthen  this 
Consequence,  his  Lordship  concludes  in  these  words— ^ik?  their  whole  His- 
tory seems  to  show  how  much  need  they  had  of  these  additional  motives  [future 
Rewards  and  Punishments]  to  restrain  them  from  Polytheism  and  Idolatry, 
and  to  answer  the  assumed  purposes  of  Divine  Providence, 

Whoever  puts  all  these  things  together — "  That  Moses  was  himself  of 
the  race  of  Israel — was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt — and  capable 
of  freeing  his  People  from  their  Yoke — ^that  he  brought  them  within  sight 
of  the  promised  Land ;  a  fertile  Country,  which  they  were  to  conquer  and 
inhabit — that  he  instituted  a  system  of  Laws,  which  has  been  the  admira- 
tion of  the  wisest  men  of  all  ages — that  he  imderstood  the  doctrine  of  a 
FUTURE  STATE ;  and,  by  his  knowledge  gained  in  Egypt,  was  not  ignorant 
*  OcUvo  «  Tracts  against  Dodwell  and  Collins,"  p.  103. 
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of  the  efficacy  of  it  la  general ;  and  by  his  full  experience  of  the  rebelliouB 
and  saperstitious  temper  of  his  own  People,  could  not  but  see  how  useful  it 
would  have  been  to  them  in  particular." — Whoever,  I  say,  puts  all  these 
things  together  (and  all  these  things  are  amongst  his  Lordship's  goncbssions) 
and  at  the  same  time  considers,  that  Moses,  throughout  his  whole  system  of 
Law  and  Religion,  is  entirely  silent  concerning  a  future  state  of  Rewards 
and  Punishments,  will,  I  believe,  conclude,  that  there  was  something  more 
in  the  omission  than  Lord  Bqlinobrokb  could  fathom,  or,  at  least,  was 
willlqg  to  discover. 

But  let  us  turn  from  Moses's  conduct,  (which  will  be  elsewhere  con* 
sdered  at  large)  to  his  Lordship's,  which  is  our  present  business. 

1.  First,  he  gives  us 'his  conjectures,  to  account  for  the  Omisnony  exclu- 
nre  of  Moses's  Divine  Legation  :  but,  as  if  dissatisfied  with  them  himself 
(which  he  well  might  be,  for  they  destroy  one  another), 

2.  He  next  attempts,  you  see,  to  prove,  that  the  Legation  could  not  be 
dkine^  from  this  very  circumstance  of  the  omiesion, 

3.  But  now  he  will  go  further,  and  demonstrate  that  an  bxtraobdinabt 
PaoTiuKNCB,  such  a  one  as  is  represented  by  Moses,  and  which,  the  Author 
of  the  Divine  Legation  has  proved,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  omission, 
was  actually  administered  in  the  Jewish  Republic,  could  not  possibly  be 
administered,  without  destroying ^ree  toill;  without  making  Virtue  iervile; 
and  without  relaxing  universal  benevolence, 

4.  And  lastly,  to  make  all  sure,  he  shuts  up  the  account  by  shewing, 
that  an  extraordinary  Providence  could  answer  no  reasonable  end  or 
purpose. 

In  hb  first  and  last  order  of  evasions,  he  seems  to  be  alone  ;  but  in  the 
second  and  third,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  many  an  orthodox  Writer 
agunst  the  Divine  Legation  in  convedbracy  with  him,  to  use  his  Lordship's 
language,  when  he  speaks  of  the  good  understanding  between  Divines  and 
AfHEisrs. 

I  have  examined  his  first  and  second  order.  .The  third  and  fourth  remain 
to  be  considered  ;  it  is  the  last  refuge  of  his  infidelity. 

1.  His  principal  objecti<m  to  the  administration  of  an  extraordinary  Pro- 
vidence, such  as  MosBs  promised  to  his  people,  on  the  part  of  God,  is,  that 
it  would  DBSTROT  FBJBE-wiLL.  But  here  let  me  observe,  that  he  afibcts  to 
diflgulse  the  immediate  Object  of  his  attack ;  and,  in  arguing  against  an 
ttfraordinafy  Providefu^e^  chuses  to  consider  it  in  the  general,  as  the  point 
riaes  out  of  an  imaginary  dispute  between  Himself  and  the  Divines ;  who, 
he  pretends,  are  dissatisfied  with  the  present  order  of  things,  and  require, 
tt  the  terms  of  their  acquiescence  in  Grod's  government,  the  administration 
of  an  equal  Providence^  here.  But,  this  obliquity  in  disguising  the  true 
object  of  his  attack,  not  being  of  itself  sufficient  to  embarras  the  question, 
he  further  supports  it  by  a  prevarication :  for  it  is  not  true,  that  Divines 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  present  order  of  things,  or  that  they  require  a 
better.  All  the  groun4  they  ever  gave  his  Lordship  for  imputing  this 
ecandal  to  them,  being  only  their  assertion,  "  That  if  the  present  state  be 
the  whole  of  Man's  exbtence,  then  the  justice  of  God  would  have  more 
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exactly  dbpensed  good  and  evil  hert :  but,  as  he  has  not  done  so,  it  follows 
that  there  will  be  a  state  of  Rewards  and  Punishments  hereafter  J* 

This  premised,  I  proceed  to  his  first  objection, — "  In  good  earnest"  (says 
his  Lordship)  "  is  a  system  of  particular  providences,  in  which  the  supreme 
Being,  or  his  Angels,  like  his  Ministers  to  reward,  and  his  Executioners  to 
punish,  are  constantly  employed  in  the  affiurs  of  mankind,  much  more 
reasonable  ?"  [than  the  €hde  of  Epicurus  or  the  morals  of  Polkmo].  "  Would 
the  justice  of  Grod  be  more  manifest  in  such  a  state  of  things  than  in  the 
present  ?  I  see  no  room  for  merit  on  the  part  of  Man,  nor  for  jubticb  on 
the  part  of  God,  in  such  a  state."  * 

His  Lordship  asks,  whether  the  Justice  of  God  would  be  more  manifest  in 
such  a  state  of  things,  where  good  ia  constantly  dispensed  to  the  virtuous, 
and  evil  to  the  wicked,  than  in  the  present,  where  good  and  evil  happen 
indifferently  to  all  men  ?  If  his  Lordship,  by  the  present  state  of  thmgs^ 
includes  the  rectification  of  them  in  a  future  state,  I  answer,  that  ihe  justice 
of  God  would  not  be  more  manifest^  but  equally  and  fully  manifest  in  either 
case.  If  his  Lordship  does  not  include  this  rectification  in  a  future  state, 
then  I  answer  his  question  by  another :  Would  the  justice  of  the  Civil 
Magistrate  be  more  manifest,  where  he  exactly  dispenses  rewards  to  good 
men,  and  punishment  to  evil,  than  where  he  suffers  the  Cunning  and  the 
Powerful  to  carve  for  themselves? 

But  he  sees  no  room  for  merit  on  the  part  of  Many  nor  Justice  on  thepati 
of  Chd,  If  he  does  not  see,  it  is  his  own  fault.  It  b  owing  to  his  preva- 
ricating both  with  himself  and  his  Reader ;  to  the  turning  his  view  from 
the  Scripture-representation  of  an  equal  Providence,  to  the  iniquities  of 
Calvinistical  election,  and  to  the  partialities  of  Fanatics  concerning  the 
favoured  workings  of  the  Spirit ;  and  to  hb  giving  these  to  the  reader,  in 
its  stead.  How  dextrously  does  he  slide  JEnthusi<um  and  Predestination 
into  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  an  equal  Providence  I — If  some  men  were 
determined  to  goodness  by  the  secret  workings  of  the  Spirit,  &c.  Yes 
indeed,  if  you  will  be  so  kind  to  allow  him,  that  under  an  equal  Providence, 
the  Will  b  over-ruled,  he  will  be  able  to  shew  you,  there  b  an  end  of  all 
merit  and  demerit.  But  this  substituting  artificial  theoloot  (as  he  calls 
it  when  he  is  in  an  humour  to  abuse  it)  in  the  place  of  bible-theology,  is 
his  usual  leger-de-main.  So  again, — lean  conceive  still  less,  that  individual 
Creatures  before  they  have  done  either  good  or  evil,  nay,  before  their  actual 
existence,  can  be  the  objects  of  predilection  or  aversion,  of  love  or  hatred  to 
Crod,  Who,  of  the  Gospel-Divines,  against  whom  he  b  here  writing,  would 
have  him  conceive  anything  of  this  at  all?  It  is  the  artificial  Thbo- 
LOOBR,  the  depraver,  as  he  says,  of  the  Grospel,  who  would  draw  him  into  so 
absurd  a  system.  But  what  has  this  exploded  Theology,  that  abounds  only 
in  human  inventions,  to  do  with  the  extraordinary  Providence,  represented 
in  holy  Writ !  To  say,  that  thb  Providence  takes  away  man's  merit  and 
God's  justice,  is  confounding  all  our  ideas  of  right  and  wrong.  Is  it  not 
the  highest  merit  of  a  rational  creature  to  comply  .with  that  motive  which 
has  most  real  weight  ?  And  is  not  God's  justice  then  most  manifest  when 
•  Vol.  V.  pp.  425,  426. 
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the  order  of  things  present  fewest  difficulties  and  obscurities  in  our  contem- 
plation of  it  ?  His  Lordship  was  plunly  in  these  sentiments,  when,  arguing 
against  God's  compliance  with  the  Jewish  hardness  of  hearty  he  thought  it 
more  becoming  the  Master  of  the  Universe,  to  bend  the  perverse  stifiness  of 
their  Wills :  and,  when,  arguing  against  a  future  state  from  the  present 
good  order  of  things,  he  wiU  shew,  he  says,  against  Divinbs  and  Atheists 
IK  CONJUNCTION,  that  there  is  little  or  no  irregularity  in  the  present  dispen* 
aations  of  Providence ;  at  least-,  not  so  much  as  the  World  commonly  ima- 
gme.  And  why  was  this  paradox  advanced,  but  from  a  consciousness  that 
the  more  exact  the  present  administration  of  Grod's  providence  appeared,  the 
more  manifest  it  made  his  Justice  ?  But  now  his  Lordship's  followers  may 
be  apt  to  say,  that  their  Master  has  here  done  no  more,  indeed  scarce  so 
much,  at  least  not  in  so  express  terms,  as  a  celebrated  Prelate,  in  one  of  his 
dUwMcrwt  at  the  Temple ;  who  tells  us,  **  That  an  immediate  and  visible 
interposition  of  Providence  in  Behalf  of  the  righteous,  and  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked,  would  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  moral 

▲OBSTS,  AND  not  LEAVE  ROOM  FOR  THEIR  TRTAL."  *      But  they  who  objCCt 

this  to  US  have  not  considered  the  nature  of  moral  dififerences.  For,  as 
another  learned  Prelate  well  observes,  A  Utile  experience  mojf  convince  usy 
tku  tie  same  thinff^  at  diferent  times^  is  not  the  same.f  Now  if  different  times 
may  make  such  alterations  in  identity,  what  must  different  men  do  ?  The 
tking  said  being  by  all  candid  interpretation  to  be  regulated  on  the  purpose 
afsojiing. 

2.  Lord  Bolingbroke's  second  objection  against  an  equal  Providence  is, 
that  it  would  make  virtue,  servile — "  If  the  Good,  besides  the  enjoyment 
of  all  that  happiness  which  is  inseparable  from  Virtue,  were  exempted  from 
all  kinds  of  evil,  and  if  the  Wicked,  besides  all  those  evils  which  are  inse- 
parable from  Vice,  and  those  which  happen  to  all  men  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  events,  were  exposed  to  others  that  the  hand  of  God  inflicted  on  them  in 
an  extraordinary  manner,  such  good  men  would  have  vert  little  merit  ; 
they  would  have,  while  they  continued  to  be  good,  no  other  merit  than  that 
of  ehildren,  who  are  cajoled  into  their  duty  ;  or  than  that  of  Galley-slaves, 
who  ply  at  the  oar,  because  they  hear  and  see  and  fear  the  lash  of  the  boat- 
iwain."t 

If  the  perfection  of  a  rational  Creature  consisi  in  acting  according  to 
reason ;  and  if  his  merit  rises  in  proportion  as  he  advances  in  perfection  ; 
How  can  that  state,  which  best  secures  him  from  acting  irrationally,  lessen 
or  take  away  his  merit  1  Are  the  actions  of  the  Deity  of  less  worth  for 
hia  moral  incapacity  of  being  unjust  or  malignant?  The  motive  which 
induces  to  right  actbn  is  indeed  more  or  less  exceUent  according  to  the 
dignity  or  nature  of  the  Agent :  But  the  question  here  is  not  concerning 
the  exeeHence^  but  the  power  of  the  motive  to  turn  action  into  passion  ; 
which  is  the  only  way  I  can  conceive  of  destroying  merit  in  the  subject. 
Now  I  hold,  that  this  fancy.  That  motives  exterior  to  the  Being  on  which 
they  work,  are  able  to  turn  an  Agent  to  a  Patient,  is  one  of  the  greatest  of 

•  Vol  tt.  pp.  258,  259.  f  "  Scripture  vindicated  from -the  Misrepreaentations  of 

th«  Biihop  of  Baogor,"  p.  166.  J  Vol.  v.  p.  428. 
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Pineal  absurdities  ;  and  therefore  commonly  goes  about  disguised,  in  the 
garb  of  Metaphysics.  For  while  aosmcy  remains^  merit  subsists:  the 
degrees  of  which  do  not  depend  on  the  less  or  greater  force  which  the 
motives  hare  on  the  affections,  but  on  the  more  or  lees  reason  of  the  choice. 
In  a  wordy  there  is  no  other  way  of  taking  away  the  merit  and  demerit  of 
human  actions,  than  by  taking  away  agency,  and  making  mjln  passiye,  or, 
in  other  terms,  a  machine. 

But  to  expose  in  a  more  popular  way  the  futility  of  this  reasoning,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  objection  holds  equally  against  all 
religious  Sanctions  whatsoever.  And  so  indeed  it  was  fairly  uiged  by  Lord 
Shaftesbury  :  who  pretended  that  every  motive  regarding  self,  tended  to 
servilize  Virtue.  Without  doubt,  one  sort,  just  as  much  as  another;  a 
future  stcste^  just  as  well  as  an  equal  Procidenee,  Nay,  if  we  were  to  appre- 
ciate matters  very  nicely,  it  would  seem,  ihai  a  future  state  without  an  equal 
providence  (for  they  are  always  to  be  considered  separately,  as  they  belong 
to  different  Dispensations)  would  more  strongly  incline  the  Will,  than  a» 
equal  providence  wttkoist  a  future  state :  as  the  value  of  future  above  present 
good  is,  in  this  case,  inmiensely  great.  But  the  human  mind  being  so  con- 
stituted, that  the  distcmee  of  ffood  takes  off  proportionably  from  its  influence, 
this  brings  the  force  of  the  two  sanctions-  nearer  to  an  equality  ;  which  at 
length  proves  but  this.  That  the  objection  to  the  merit  of  Virtue  holds 
against  all  religious  sanctions  whatsoever.  In  the  use  of  which  objection. 
Lord  Shaftesbury  was  not  only  more  ingenuous,  as  he  uiged  it  against  them 
a//,  but  more  consistent^  as  he  urged  it  on  his  doctrine  of  a  perfect  disinter- 
estedness  in  our  nature  ;  whereas  Lord  Bolingbroke  is  amongst  those  who 
hold,  that  self-love  and  socialy  though  coincident,  are  two  essential  principles 
in  the  human  frame. 

*'  That  two  consistent  motioni  act  the  Soul, 
And  one  regards  itsblp,  and  one  the  whole." 

But  we  might  go  further,  and  retort  upon  both  these  noble  Adversaries  of 
Religion,  that  the  charge  of  mating  virtue  servile  affects  all  moral,  as  well 
as  religious  sanctions ;  as  well  that,  whose  existence  they  allow,  as  those 
which  they  would  persuade  us  to  be  visionary ;  both  these  illustrious 
Patrons  of  infidelity  acknowledging  that  moral  sanction  which  arises  from 
€M*s  making  the  practice  of  virtue  our  interest  <u  well  (u  dufy.*  Now 
interest  and  servility  is,  it  seems,  the  same  thing,  with  these  generous  Spirits, 
as  it  was  with  the  good  old  woman,  Joinville  speaks  of,  amongst  the  Enthu- 
siasts of  Syria,  who  carried  about  a  pan  of  live-coals  in  one  hand,  and  a 
dish  of  cold  water  in  the  other,  to  bum  up  Paradise  and  to  extinguish  Hell, 
that  men  might  be  brought  to  serve  Crod  dispassionately,  without  hope  or 
fear. — So  near  a-kin  are  Fanaticism  and  Free-thinking,  that  their  nature 
betrays  them  even  when  they  strive  most  to  hide  their  common  parentage. 
3.  His  Lordship's  third  cavil  to  an  equal  Providence  is,  that  it  would 

REIfAX  GENERAL  BENEVOLENCE. 

— **  But  would  there  not  be,  at  the  same  time,  some  further  defect  in  this 
scheme  ?    I  think  there  would.    It  seems  to  me,  that  these  good  men  being 
•  Vol.  ▼.  p.  499.  t  IMd. 
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thus  dirtiiigiiished  by  particular  providmces,  in  their  fiayour^  from  the  rest 
of  mankind,  might  be  apt  either  not  to  contract^  or  to  loss  that  ornkral 
BursTOLBMCSy  which  is  a  fundamental  Principle  of  the  Law  of  Nature,  and 
that  PuBUc  SPOUT,  which  is  the  life  and  soul  of  Society.  God  has  made 
the  practice  of  morality  our  interest,  as  well  as  our  duty.  But  men  who 
fonnd  themselyes  constantly  protected  from  the  evils  that  fell  on  others, 
might  grow  insensibly  to  think  themselyes  unconcerned  in  the  common 
&te :  and  if  they  relaxed  in  their  zeal  for  the  Public  good,  they  would 
relax  in  their  virtue ;  for  public  good  is  the  object  of  Virtue.  They  might 
do  worse  ;  spiritual  pride  might  infect  them.  They  might  become  in  their 
own  imaginations  the  little  Flock,  or  the  chosen  Sheep.  Others  have  been 
80  by  the  mere  force  of  Enthusiasm,  without  any  such  inducements  as 
those  which  we  assume,  in  the  same  case ;  and  experience  has  shewn,  that 
there  are  no  Wolves  like  these  Sheep."  * 

The  ea$e  atsumedy  to  which  Ins  Lordship  objects,  and  against  which  he 
pretends  to  argue,  is  that  of  an  eqttal  Providence  which  esxtetfy  distrtbtaes 
9ood  to  Virtue,  and  to  Vice  evil.  Now  the  present  objection  to  such  a  state 
is,  an'  please  you,  that  this  fawmrable  distinction  of  good,  to  the  virtuous 
man,  would  be  apt  to  deetrqy  hie  general  benevolence  and  public  spirit.  These, 
in  his  Lordship's  account,  and  so  in  mine  too,  are  the  most  sublime  of  all 
Virtue ;  and  therefore,  it  is  agreed,  they  will  be  most  highly  rewarded : 
But  the  tendency  of  Uns  favourable  distinctiony  if  you  will  believe  him,  may 
prove  the  lose  of  general  benevolence  and  pubUe  spirit.  As  much  as  this 
shocks  common  sense,  his  Lordship  has  Ins  reason,  €hd  has  madeihe prac- 
tice efm/oral^  our  imterbbt  €U  well  as  duty.  But  men,  who  find  themsehee 
constantfy  protected  from  the  evils  thatfaU  on  others,  might  grow  insensibly  to 
tkmi  themselves  unconcerned  in  the  common  fate, 

Ood  has  made  the  practice  of  morality  our  interest  as  well  as  duty.  With- 
out doubt  he  has.  But  does  it  not  continue  to  be  our  interest,  under  an 
equal,  as  well  as  under  an  unequal  Providence  ?  Nay,  m  it  not  more  evi- 
dently and  invariably  so,  in  the  absence  of  those  inequalities  which  hinder 
our  seeing  clearly,  and  feeling  constantly,  that  the  practice  of  morality  is  our 
DfTERBST  as  Well  as  duty  ? 

^But  wten  who  found  themselves  eonetantly  protected  from  the  evils  thatfaH 
«•  ethers,  might  grow  insensibly  to  think  themselves  unconcerned  in  the  common 
fATE.  What  are  those  evils,  under  an  equal  Providence,  which  fall  on 
etkers,  and  ^m  which  the  good  man  is  protected?  Are  they  not  the 
punishments  inflicted  on  the  wicked  ?  And  how  is  the  good  man  protected 
from  them?  Is  it  not  by  his  perseverance  in  Virtue?  It  is  therefore 
impossible  he  should  grow  unconcerned  to  those  evils  which  his  Lordship 
calls  the  common  fate,  when  he  sees  his  interest  and  his  duty  so  closely 
connected,  that  there  is  no  way  of  avoiding  those  evils  but  by  persevering  in 
virtue.  But  the  name  of  common  fate,  which  he  gives  unto  them,  detects 
his  prevarication.  He  pretends  to  reason  against  an  equal  Providence, 
yet  slurs  in  upon  us,  in  its  stead,  a  Providence  which  onfy protects  good  men; 
ar  rather  one  certain  species  of  good  men  ;  and  leaves  all  other  to  their  common 
•  Vol.  V.  p.  499. 
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PATE.  But  admit  it  possible  for  the  good  man  to  relax  in  his  henecolenee^ 
and  to  grow  insensible  to  the  common  fate :  there  is,  in  the  state  here  assumed^ 
a  speedy  means  of  bringing  him  to  himself ;  and  that  is,  his  being  no  longer 
protected  frgm  the  evils  that  fall  on  others :  for  when  men  relax  in  their 
benevolence^  his  Lordship  tells  you,  they  relax  in  their  virtue :  and,  give  me 
leave  to  tell  his  Lordship,  that  when  men  relax  in  their  virtue,  an  equal 
Providence  relaxes  in  its  protection;  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  the 
rewards  of  virtue  are  abated  in  proportion. 

However,  spiritual  pride  (he  says)  might  infect  the  virtuous  thus  protected : 
And  this  he  will  prove  dfortioriy  from  the  case  of  Enthusiasts  ;  who  only 
imagine  they  have  this  protection,  and  have  it  not.  Now,  what  if  we  should 
say,  it  is  this  very  enthusiastic  spirit,  itself,  and  not  the  visions  of  Protection 
it  is  apt  to  raise,  which  is  the  true  cause  of  spiritual  pride?  Enthusiasm 
is  that  temper  of  mind,  in  which  the  imagination  has  got  the  better  of  the 
judgment.  In  this  disordered  state  of  things.  Enthusiasm,  when  it  happens 
to  be  turned  upon  religious  matters,  becomes  fanaticism  :  and  this,  in  its 
extreme,  begets  the  fancy  of  our  being  the  peculiar  favourites  of  Heaven. 
Now,  every  one  sees,  that  spiritual  pbidb  is  the  oauscy  and  not  the  ejffect 
of  the  disorder.  For  what  but  spiritual  pride,  springing  out  of  presumptive 
holiness,  could  bring  the  Fanatic  to  fancy  himself  exalted  above  the  com- 
mon condition  of  the  Faithful?  It  is  true,  when  he  is  got  thus  fw,  the  folly 
which  brought  him  hither,  may  carry  him  further ;  and  then,  all  to  come 
will  be  indeed  the  effect  of  his  disorder.  But  suppose  it  were  not  the  enthu- 
siastic Spirit,  but  the  visions  of  protection,  it  is  apt  to  raise,  which  is  the 
cause  of  spiritual  pride ;  Is  there  no  difference  between  a  vision  and  a  reality  ? 
Fancy  may  occasion  those  disorders  which  Fact  may  remove.  This,  I  per- 
suade myself,  is  the  case  here :  The  real  communication  of  Grace  purifies 
those  passions,  and  exalts  them  into  virtues,  which  the  strong  delusion  of  such 
a  state  only  renders  more  gross  and  violent.  And  here  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  take  notice,  that  his  Lordship,  in  this  objection  to  an  extraordinary 
Providence,  from  the  hurt  it  does  to  general  benevolence,  seems  to  have  had 
the  Jewish  People  in  his  eye  ;  who  in  the  latter  ages  of  their  Republic  were 
commonly  charged,  and  perhaps  not  altogether  unjustly,  with  want  of 
benevolence  to  the  rest  of  mankind :  a  fact,  which  though  it  makes  nothing 
for  his  purpose,  makes  very  much  for  mine,  as  it  furnishes  me  with  an 
example  to  support  what  is  here  said  of  Fanaticism  ;  an  iniirmity  pretty 
general  amongst  the  Jews  of  those  Ages.  They  had  outlived  their  extraor- 
dinary Providence  ;  but  not  the  memory,  nor  even  the  effects  of  it ;  nay, 
the  vyrarmer  tempers  were  hardly  brought  to  think  it  had  ceased.  This 
filled  them  with  spiritual  pride,  as  the  elect  of  God  ;  a  disposition  which,  it 
is  confessed,  tends  readily  to  destroy  or  to  relax  general  benevolence.  But 
what  now  are  the  natural  consequences,  which  the  actual  administration  of 
an  equal  f^rovidence  would  have  on  the  human  mind  ?  In  this  case,  as  in 
the  other,  a  warm  temper,  whose  object  was  Religion,  would  be  obnoxious 
to  the  common  weakness  of  our  nature,  and  too  apt  to  disgrace  itself  by 
spiritual  pride  :  but  as  this  is  one  of  the  vices  which  an  equal  Providence  is 
always  at  hand  to  punish,  the  cure  would  be  direct  and  speedy.    The  reco- 
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Tared  Voteiy ,  we  will  now  suppose  to  be  received  again  into  the  number  of 
the  Good  ;  and  to  find  himself  in  the  little  floei  and  chasm  sheepy  as  they  are 
mck-named  by  this  noble  Writer.  Well,  but  his  danger  b  not  yet  over  ; 
the  sense  of  this  high  prerogative  of  humanity  might  revive,  in  a  warm 
temper,  the  still  .unmortified  seeds  of  spiritual  pride.  Admit  this  to  be  the 
case ;  what  follows  ?  His  pride  revives  indeed,  but  it  is  only  to  be  again 
humbled :  for  punishment  is  still  closely  attendant  on  vice  and  foUy.  At 
iength,  this  holy  disoipline,  the  necessary  c(»i8equence  of  an  equal  Provi- 
denoe,  efiectually  does  its  work  ;  it  purifies  the  mind  from  low  and  selfish 
partialities,  and  adorns  the  Will  with  general  benevolence^  public  spirit, 
and  love  of  all  its  fellow-creatures. 

What  then  could  support  his  Lordship  in  so  perverse  a  judgment  concern- 
ing the  state  and  condition  of  good  men  under  an  equal  Providence  ?  That 
whidi  supports  all  his  other  insults  on  Religion  ;  his  sophistical  change  of 
the  question.  He  objects  to  an  equal  Providence  (which,  ReligioniBts  pre- 
tend, hath  been  administered  during  one  period  of  the  Dispensation  of 
Grace)  where  good  men  are  constantly  rewarded,  and  wicked  men  as  con- 
stantly punished  ;  and  he  takes  the  matter  of  his  objection  from  the  fanati- 
cal idea  of  SLfatfattred  elect  (which  never  existed  but  in  over-heated  brains), 
where  reward  and  punishment  are  distributed,  not  on  the  proportions  of 
merit  and  de-^merit,  but  on  the  diabolic  dreams  of  certain  eternal  decrees  of 
election  and  reprobation,  unrelated  to  any  human  principle  of  justice. 

But  now.  Reader,  keep  the  question  steadily  in  your  eye,  and  his  Lord- 
^p*8  reasoning  in  this  paragraph  discloses  such  a  complication  of  absurdities 
as  win  astonish  you*  You  see  an  equal  Providence,  which,  in  and  through 
the  very  act  of  rewarding  benevolence,  public  spirit,  and  humility,  becomes 
instrumental  in  producing,  in  those  so  rewarded,  selfishness,  neglect  of  the 
public,  and  spiritual  pride. 

His  Lordship*s  last  objection  to  an  extraordinary  Providence  is,  that  it 

would  KOT  ANSWBR  ITS  END. 

^  I  win  conclude  this  head"  (says  he)  ^^by  observing,  that  we  have  example 
as  well  as  retuen  for  us,  when  we  reject  the  hypothesis  of  particular  Pro- 
ndences.  God  was  the  king  of  the  Jewish  People.  His  presence  resided 
amongst  them,  and  his  justice  was  manifested  daily  in  rewarding  and 
pmdshing  by  unequivocal,  signal,  and  miraculous  interpositions  of  his 
power.  The  effect  of  all  was  this,  the  People  rebelled  at  one  time  and 
''epented  at  another.  Particular  Providences,  directed  by  God  himself 
immediately,  upon  the  spot,  if  I  may  say  so,  had  particular  temporal  effects 
<nl7,  ncHie  general  nor  lasting :  and  the  People  were  so  little  satisfied  with 
Uiis  system  of  Grovemment  that  they  deposed  the  supreme  Being,  and 
httieted  to  have  another  King,  and  to  be  governed  like  their  neighbours."* 

In  support  of  this  last  objection,  the  Reader  sees,  his  Lordship  was  forced 
to  throw  off  the  mask,  and  fSairly  to  tell  us  what  he  wmed  at.;  tliat  is  to  say, 
to  discredit  the  extraordinary  Providence  mentioned  by  Moses.  An  equal 
-Proridcncc,  says  he,  will  not  answer  its  end.  What  is  its  end  ?  Here,  his 
I>*c^^arioations  bring  us,  as  usual,  to  our  distinctions. — When  this  Providence 
•  VoL  T.  p.  430. 
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is  administered  for  the  sake  of  ParUadarSy  its  first  end  is  to  disdidine  ns  in 
ri^ne,  and  keep  us  in  our  duty :  When  administered  for  the  sake  of  a  Com- 
mumiyy  its  first  end  is  to  support  thd  Instituti<m  it  had  erected.  Now  his 
Lordship,  proceeding  from  reoftw  to  example,  gives  us  this  of  the  Jewish 
Republic,  to  prove  that  an  equal  or  extraordinary  Providence  does  not 
answer  one  or  other  or  both  these  ends. 

But  it  is  unlucky  for  him,  that  here,  where  he  emj^oys  the  example,  he 
cannot  forbear,  any  more  than  in  numberless  other  places  of  hk  wrttings,  to 
tell  us  that  he  believes  nothing  of  the  matter. — How  hmg  this  TKtocruxy  Mf 
hemrid  to  have  comtinued  {t&yu  he)  lamfuUe  tmooMemed  to  inota,  and  skoM 
be  Sony  to  mispend  my  time  in  inquiring.  The  example  then  is  unreal,  and 
only  brought  as  an  argument  ad  homitum.  But,  the  misfortune  is,  that  no 
laws  of  good  reasoning  will  admit  such  an  argument  ad  hominem  on  this 
question,  €fthe  bffecis  of  a  real  estraordinaiy  Promdemee ;  because  the 
nature  of  the  eflfects  of  a  real  Providence  can  never  be  fully  discovered  by 
the  effects  of  a  pretendkd  one.  To  say  the  truth,  his  Lordship  is  at  present 
out  of  luck.  For  had  he  indeed  believed  the  extraordinary  Providence  of 
the  Jews  to  be  realy  his  own  representation  of  the  case  would,  on  his  own 
principles,  have  proved  it  hnt  pretended.  For  'tis  a  principle  with  him,  that 
where  the  means  do  not  produce  the  ^id,  such  means  (all  pretences  notwith- 
standing) are  but  human  ihventions.  It  is  thus  he  aigues  against  the 
Divinity  of  the  Christian  Religion  ;  which  he  concludes  to  be  an  imposture 
from  its  not  having  effected  that  lasting  reformation  of  manners,  which  he 
supposes  was  its  principal  design  to  accomplish. 

So  far  as  to  the  choicb  of  his  example.    He  manages  no  better  in  the 

APPLICATION  of  it. 

We  have  distinguished,  concerning  the  end$  of  an  extraordinary  Provi- 
dence. Let  us  suppose  now,  that  his  Lordship  takes  the  principal  end  of 
the  Jewish  Theocracy  to  be  the  reformation  of  Partioulara.  He  refers  to 
their  history,  and  pretends  to  shew  they  were  not  reformed.  Now,  what- 
ever other  consequences  may  attend  thb  supposed  Fact,  the  most  obvious 
and  glaring  is  this,  That  his  Lordship,  in  proceeding  from  reawn  to  exampie^ 
has  given  us  such  an  example  as  overturns  or  supersedes  all  his  reasoning. 
According  to  his  reasoning,  an  extraordinary  Providence  would  tye  virtue 
and  good  manners  so  fast  down  upon  every  Individual,  that  his  very  Will 
would  be  forced,  and  the  merit  of  doing  what  he  had  not  in  his  power  to 
forbear,  absolutely  destroyed.  The  Reader  would  now  perhaps  expect 
his  example  should  confirm  this  pretended  Fact?  Just  otherwise.  His 
example  shews  his  fact  to  be  a  fiction,  and  that  men  remained  as  bad  as 
ever. 

But  I  have  no  need  of  taking  any  artificial  advantage  of  his  Lorddiip^a 
bad  reasoning.  For,  when  we  see  it  so  constantly  opposed  to  truth,  it  is  far 
from  being  an  additional  discredit  to  it,  that  it  is  as  constantly  opposed  to 
itself. 

The  truth  indeed  is,  that  the  great  and  principal  ^d  of  the  Jewish 
Theocracy,  was  to  keep  that  People  a  separate  nation,  under  their  owb 
Law  and  Religion,  ^ill  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  ;  and  to  prepare  things 
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for  hi9  reception  by  preeerring  amongst  them  the  doctrine  of  the  Unity. 
Now,  to  jndge  whether  the  Theocracy  or  extraordinary  Providence  effected 
its  end,  we  have  only  to  consider.  Whether  thb  people,  to  the  coming  of 
Christ)  did  continue  a  distinct  Nation  separated  from  all  the  other  tribes  of 
Mankind,  and  distinguished  from  them,  by  the  worship  of  the  one  true 
God.  And  on  enquiry,  we  shall  find,  they  not  only  did  continue  thus  dis- 
tinet  and  distinguished,  but  have  so  continued  ever  since.  A  circumstance 
which,  having  no  example  am<Higst  any  other  People,  is  sufficient  to  convince 
OS,  that  there  must  have  been  some  amazing  power  in  that  Theocracy,  which 
eould  go  on  operating  for  so  many  ages  after  the  extraordinary  administra- 
tion of  it  had  ceased.  Let  us  conclude  therefore,  that  his  Lordship  having 
nothing  to  urge  against  the  due  efficacy  of  this  extraordinary  Providence, 
but  that,  the  people  rebelled  at  tme  time  and,repented  at  another,  and  that  thie 
Promdence  had  only  temporary  effiactt^  is  the  most  ample  confession  of  his 
ifefeat 


NOTES 

OM 
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P.  420.  vol.  H.  A.  Yet  some  writers  against  the  Divine  Legation  t^  have 
it  that  from  the  very  context  [ver.  16, 17,  To  Abraham  and  his  seed  were  the 
promises  made,  he^  The  covenant  that  was  confirmed  before  of  Ood  in 
Christy  &C.3  i|  appears  that  St.  Paul  means,  the  Law  was  added  not  barely 
to  the  Patriarchal  Religion,  but  to  the  promise  of  the  inheritance,  the  cove- 
aant  that  teas  confirmed  before  of  Ood;  and  from  liience,  conclude  that  the 
Jewish  Religion  had  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state.  This  it  is  to  have  a 
retrospective  view,  and  with  a  microscopic  eye  I  For  had  they,  when  they 
went  one  step  backward,  but  gone  two,  they  would  have  seen,  St.  Paul 
eonid  not  poeab^  have  had  tibeir  meaning  in  view,  for  at  ver.  16.  he 
exprealy  says, — ^tbough  it  be  but  a  man's  covenant  [much  less  if  it  be 
Cot's]  yet  if  it  be  confirmed,  no  man  disannuUeth  or  addbth  thereto.  The 
Law  therefore  mentioned  as  added  in  the  19th  verse,  cannot  be  understood, 
in  the  Apostle's  seaaae,  as  being  added  to  the  covenant  that  was  confirmed 
before  of  Ood  in  Christ,  or  indeed  to  any  thing,  but  to  the  Patriarchal  Reli- 
gion of  the  Unity. 

P.  429.  B.  **  II  [Ninus  fils  de  Belus]  ne  pent  ^tre  inventeur  de  lldola- 
trie  qui  etoit  bien  plus  ancieime  ;  je  ne  dis  pas  seulement  en  Egypte,  mais 
mtoe  an  dela  de  I'Euphrate,  puisque  Rachel  deroba  les  Teraphims,  &c. 
— II  isxX  aller  en  Egypte  pour  trouver  sur  cela  quelque  chose  du  mieux 
^d^.  Grotius  croit  que,  du  temps  de  Joseph,  I'idolatrie  n'etoit  point  en- 
core commune  en  Egypt.  Cependant  on  voit  des-lors  dans  ce  pays  un  ex- 
tr^e  attachement  k  la  magie,  k  la  divination,  anx  augures,  k  I'interpreta- 
^osL  des  songes,  &c. — Moyse  defend  d'adorer  aucune  figure,  nl  de  ee  qui  ^si 
vinble  dans  les  deux,  ni  de  ce-qui  est  sur  la  terre,  ni  de  ce  qui  est  dans  lee 
ctox.    Voila  la  defense  generate  d'adorer  les  astres>  ks  animaux,  et  les 
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poiflBons*  Le  vean  d'or  etoit  one  imitation  du  dieu  Apis.  La  niche  de 
Molocliy  dont  parle  Amos,  etoit  apparemment  portee  aveo  une  figure  da 
soleil.  Moyse  defend  aux  Hebreux  d'immoler  aux  bones,  comme  ils  ont 
fait  autrefois.  La  mort  en  I'honneur  duquel  il  defend  de  faire  le  deuil, 
etoit  le  mdme  qu'Osiris.  Beelphegor,  aux  my  stores  duquel  ils  furent 
entrainez  par  les  femmes  de  Madian,  6toit  Adonis.  Moloch  cruelle  divi- 
nity, k  laquelle  on  immoloit  des  victimes  humiunes,  ^it  commune  du  terns 
de  Moyse,  aussi-bien  que  ces  abominables  sacrifices.  Les  ChananeeiiB 
adoroient  des  mouches  et  d'autres  insectes,  au  rapport  de  I'auteor  de  la 
sagesse.  Le  meme  auteur  nous  parle  des  Egyptiens  d'alors  conune  d*un 
peuple  plong^  dans  toutes  sortes  d'abominations,  et  qui  adoroit  toutes  sortes 
d'animaux,  meme  les  plus  dangereux,  et  les  plus  nuisibles.  Le  pays  de 
Chanaan  etoit  encore  plus  corrumpu.  Moyse  ordonne  d'y  abattre  les 
autels,  les  bois  sacrez,  les  idoles,  les  monumens  superstitieux.  II  parle  des 
enclos,  ou  Ton  entretenoit  un  feu  etemel  en  Thonneur  du  soleil.  Voili  la 
plus  indubitable  epoque  qui  nous  ayons  de  Fidolatrie.  Mais  ce  n'est  point 
une  epoque  qui  nous  en  montre  sa  source  et  le  commencement,  ni  meme  le 
progres  et  I'avancement :  elle  nous  pr^sente  une  idolatrie  achey^  et  port^ 
k  son  comble  ;  les  astres,  les  hommes,  les  animaux  memes  adorez  comme 
autant  diyinitez  ;  la  magie,  la  diyination,  Timpiet^  au  plus  haut  point  o^ 
elles  puissent  aller :  enfin  le  crime,  et  les  desordres  honteux,  suites  ordi- 
naires  du  culte  superstitieux  et  de  regie."  Calmet,  Dissert,  sur  rOrigine  de 
ridolatrie,  tom.  i.  p.  431,  432.  Thus  far  this  learned  writer.  And  with- 
out doubt,  his  account  of  the  early  and  oyer-bearing  progress  of  idolatry  is 
exact.  Another  writer,  who  would  pass  for  such,  is  in  different  senti- 
ments. He  thinks  its  rise  and  progress  much  lower.  If  we  look  (says  he) 
amongst  the  CanaaniteSy  we  shall  fifid  no  reason  to  imagine  that  there  was  a 
religion  different  from  that  of  Abraham,  Abraham  travelled  up  and  down 
maf^  years  in  this  countvyy  and  was  respected  by  the  inhabitants  of  it^as  a 
person  in  great  fawmr  with  €hdy  &c.  And  again,  Abraham  was  entertained 
by  Pharaoh  without  the  appearance  of  any  indisposition  towards  him,  or  at^ 
the  least  sign  of  their  having  a  different  religion  from  that  which  Abraham 
himself  prof essed  and  prcuAised.  [Connect,  of  Sac.  and  Prof.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p. 
809,  and  312.]  But  here  the  learned  author  was  deceived  by  mere 
modem  ideas.  He  did  not  reflect  on  that  general  principle  of  tntercommu' 
niiy,  so  essential  to  paganism,  which  made  all  its  followers  disposed  to 
receive  the  Grod  of  Abraham  as  a  true,  though  tutelary.  Deity.  Josephus 
(the  genius  of  whose  times  could  not  but  give  him  a  right  notion  of  this 
matter)  saw  well  the  consistency  between  the  veneration  paid  to  Abraham's 
God,  and  the  idolatry  of  the  venerators  ;  as  appears  from  his  making  that 
Patriarch  the  first  who  propagated  the  belief  of  one  God,  after  the  whole 
race  of  mankind  was  sunk  into  idolatry  ;  and  at  the  same  time  making  all 
those  with  whom  he  had  to  do,  pay  reverence  to  his  God.  Of  Abraham  he 
thus  speaks,  Ata  roCro  koX  <Ppovtlv  eir  aprrfj  fi€i((o  r&v  ffKXtov  fjpyfitvot,  Koi 
r^v  W€p\  rov  dcov  b6^av,  ^¥  Sarcun  avv€taiP€v  tlvai,  Kcupivat  ical  ^tcra^oXeir 
Zyi^,  UpArot  oZv  rokfx^  Oc^v  arro(f)fivaa-0ai  ^fitovpyhp  t&p  S\»p  hm,  1.  i.  c. 
7.  He  makes  the  idolatrous  priests  of  Egypt  tell  Pharaoh  at  once,  that 
the  pestilence  was  sent  from  God  in  punishment  for  his  intended  violation 
of  the  strainer's  wife  :  Korh  fAfjvtv  GcoO  t6  d€ip6v  air^  vraptipoi  aK€<nifuuvom  ol 
Up^Uf  €if>*  ots  €$€\rio'€v  Mtpiirat  rov  ^vov  rijv  yvvaiKa,  c.  8.  And  Abime- 
lech,  in  the  same  circumstances,  as  ready  to  own  the  same  author  of  his 
punishment,  ^pd^ct  mp6s  tov9  (piXovs,  A>r  6  Oc 6r  avr^  raimjp  ifrayayoi,  r^r 
p6tro¥  \nrep  iiAiKing  rov  (€vov  if>v\dawp  awv^purrov  avr^  TffP  yvpouca.  c.  12. 
Antiq. 
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P.  434.  C.  These  considerations  will  lead  us  to  a  right  apprehension  of 
that  port  of  the  history  of  Jesns,  where  James  and  John,  on  the  inhospita- 
Ue  hehavioar  of  a  Tillage  of  Samaria,  say  to  their  Master,  in  the  Legal 
spirit  of  the  Jewish  oeconomy,  Lordy  wiU  thou  that  we  command  fire  to  come 
down  from  heaven  and  comtme  them^  even  as  Elias  did  f  But  he  turned^ 
and  rebuked  them,  and  taidy  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of. 
For  the  Son  of  Man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men*s  liveSy  hut  to  save  them,  [Luke 
ix.  54,  55,  56.]  i,  e.  You  consider  not  tliat  you  are  no  longer  under  the 
Dispensation  of  Works  (in  which  a  severity  of  this  kind  was  just  and 
necessary),  hut,  of  Grace,  in  which  all  restraint  and  punl^iunent  of  opi- 
nions would  he  mischievous  and  unlawful.  Here  we  see  the  very  disposi- 
tion to  intolerance  in  James  and  John  is  severely  censured.  Yet  the  same 
temper  in  Paul,  even  when  proceeding  into  act,  is  passed  over  without 
reproof,  when  Jesus,  after  his  resurrection,  is  pleased  to  reveal  his  truth  to 
him  in  a  miraculous  manner.  Our  Lord,  instead  of  condemning  the 
nature  of  the  practice,  only  assures  him  of  the  vanity  of  its  efiects.  It  is 
hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks,  [Acts  ix.  5.]  The  reason  of  this 
different  treatment  is  evident.  James  and  John  had  given  their  names  to 
the  Religion  of  Jesus,  in  which  all  force  was  unjust.  Paul  was  yet  of  the 
Religion  of  Moses,  where  restraint  was  lawful.  On  this  account  it  is 
that  this  Apostle,  when  speaking  of  his  merits  as  a  Jew,  expresses  himself 
in  this  manner,  For  ye  have  heard  of  my  conversation  in  time  past ;  how  that 
btycnd  measure  I  pbbsecuted  the  church  of  God,  and  wasted  it :  and  pro- 
fited til  the  Jew  religion  above  many  my  equals  in  mine  own  nation,  [Gal.  1. 
13.]  Here  he  makes  the  persecution  and  the  profiting  to  go  hand  in  hand. 
And  again.  Though  I  might  also  have  confidence  in  the  fiesh.  If  any  other 
man  thinketh  that  he  hath  whereof  he  might  trust  in  the  fieshy  I  more:  Cir- 
enmeised  the  eighth  day,  of  the  stock  of  Israel;  of  the  tribe  of  Benjaminy  an 
Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews  ;  as  touching  the  Law,  a  PhaHsee  ;  concerning  zealy 
PBR8BCUTINO  THE  Church  ;  towMng  the  righteousness  which  is  in  the  lawy 
Homeless,  But  what  things  were  gain  to  mcy  those  I  counted  loss  for  Christ, 
[PhiL  ui.  4.]  Here  he  glories  in  the  action,  as  plainly  meritorious.  And 
80  indeed  it  was  in  a  Jew,  as  appears  from  the  commendations  given  to  it 
in  the  case  of  Phineas,  and  others.  Yet  where  he  speaks  of  it,  under  his 
present  character  of  a  Christian,  he  condemns  it  as  horrid  and  detestahle  ; 
and  this,  in  order  to  shew  his  followers  how  it  ought  to  he  regarded  in  the 
Religion  of  Jesus.  To  the  Corinthians  he  says,  I  a$n  the  least  of  the  Apos- 
tles; that  am  not  meet  to  be  called  an  Apostle,  because  I  persecuted  the 
c*«re*  of  God,  [1  Ep.  xv.  9.]  And  to  Timothyy  I  thank  Christ  Jesus  our 
lardy  who  hath  enabled  mCy  for  that  he  counted  me  faithfoly  putting  me  into 
the  minittry;  who  was  before  a  blcuphemer  and  a  persecutor,  and  injurious. 
But  I  obtained  men^y  because  I  did  it  in  ignorance  and  unbelief,  [1  £p.  i. 
12.]  t.  e,  being  a  Jew. 

P.  438.  D.  Dr.  Stebhing,  though  he  differs  from  Mr.  Foster  in  most 
other  matters,  yet  agrees  with  him  in  this,  ^'  That  the  justice  and  equity 
of  the  Jewish  Law  in  punishing  Idolaters  with  death,  did  not  depend  on  the 
parUcnIar  form  of  government."  [Hist,  cf  Abraham,']  In  which  he  is  much 
more  consistent  than  his  dissenting  neighbour.  For  the  doctor  approves 
of  persecution  for  opinions  ;  whereas  the  minister  pretends  to  condemn  it. 

P.  440.  £.  It  is  strange  to  consider  how  much  Dr.  Spencer  has  mis- 
taken this  matter,  where,  in  his  1-easons  of  a  Theocracy  ex  parte  sectdiy  as  he 
calls  them,  he  gives  the  following  :  '*  Seculi  moribus  ita  fa^um  erat,  ut 
Dii  sui  principatum  queudam  inter  servos  suos  obtinerent,  et  nomine 
rit^ne  regio  colerentur.    Nam  seculo  illo  Deos  titulis  illis  Molech^  Elohinhy 
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BaaUmy  et  hnjnsmodi  aliiB,  regibns  et  magnatibos  iiibid  flolitis,  indgnire 
solebant :  eoe  imperii  arbitioe  plerumqae  ponebanty  cum  nee  bella  gerere,  nee 
civitatem  condere,  nee  r^gem  eligere,  nee  grandius  aliquid  moliri  solerent^ 
priusquam  Deos  per  oraculA  rel  auepicia  consuluissent.*'  Diasert.  de 
Theoe.  Jud.  e.  iii.  p.  237-  Ed.  Chap.  But  these  are  no  marks  that  the 
Pagans  attributed  any  kind  of  ciyil  regality  to  their  Gods.  As  to  thdr 
regal  titles^  those  were  what  they  had  retained  fr<»n  the  time  of  their  real 
kingship  in  the  state  of  humanity.  And  as  to  the  consultiug  their  oracles 
on  all  public  affiurs  of  moment,  thb  was  the  consequence  of  Pagan  reli- 
gion's haying  a  public  <u  well  as  private  part.  But,  for  an  acknowledged 
God  to  be  chosen  and  received  by  any  people  as  their  real  Monarch  or  Ciril 
Magistrate,  was  a  thing  altogether  unknown  to  Paganism.  The  learned 
Marsham,  with  his  usual  bias,  endeavours  to  insinuate,  that  the  institution  of 
a  Theocra<y  was  an  imitation  of  Pagan  Custom. — ^  Moses  pridem  O^ottparUuf 
declaravit  Ebreorum  Rempublicam ;  ne  sibi  potestas  r^gia  deferretur : 
Athenienses  autem  AioKpariav  suam  ab  ApoUine  retulerunt ;  ut  re^  nomen 
Jovi  cederet ;  neque  tarn  titulus  quam  potestas  r^gia  imminneretur."  Sec. 
xiii.  p.  840. — But  the  question  here  is  not  about  the  name^  but  the  thi$tg. 
The  Pagans  might  call  their  national  Gods  by  the  name  of  Kings,  and,  by 
a  bolder  figure,  might  call  their  Govenmient,  put  under  the  protection  of  a 
tutelary  Deity,  by  the  name  of  a  Theocracy;  but  a  real  Theocracy  is  that 
only  where  the  Laws  of  the  Institution  have  all  a  reference  to  the  actual 
rule  of  a  tutelary  God,  whether  the  true  €rod  or  fiilse  ones ;  and  such  a 
Theocracy  is  no  where  to  be  found  but  in  the  land  of  Jndea. 

P.  456.  F.  For  this  was  the  only  use  the  Pagans  ever  thought  of 
making  of  the  Grods  of  their  enemies  when  they  had  stolen  them,  or  taken 
them  away  by  force.  Apion  had  mentioned  one  Zabidus  an  Idumean, 
who,  when  the  Jews  were  warring  against  his  countrymen,  made  a  bar- 
gain with  the  enemy  to  deliver  Apollo^  one  of  their  tuteliuy  Gods,  into 
their  hands  ;  and  Josephus,  when  he  comes  to  confute  this  idle  tale,  takes 
it  for  granted  that  the  only  supposed  cause  of  such  pretended  traffic  was  to 
gain  a  new  tutelary  Deity ;  and  on  this  founds  his  aigument  against  Apion : 
How  then^  says  he,  can  Apion  persist  in  accusing  us  of  not  having  Gods  tn 
common  with  others,  when  ottr  forefathers  were  so  easily  persuaded  to  believe 
that  Apollo  was  coming  into  their  service  f  Tt  d*  ^fUi>v  m  Karrfyop€i  t6  fuj 
Koipoiff  txfiv  Tois  oKXois  dcovr,  €l  pqJb'nAS  ovr»s  iirf'urBriaait  oi  vrartpcf  iiitMh 
ij^i¥  t6p  'AsrAXttya  jsrp6s  avrovs ;  VoL  ii.  p.  478. 

P.  470.  G.  I  call  them  licentious,  principally,  for  the  extravagant  Reason- 
ings concerning  the  authority  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  divine  inspiration 
of  Scripture.  The  first  he  retracted  and  confuted,  when  the  spirit  of  contra- 
diction had  given  way  to  better  principles;  the  other  (which  he  had 
inserted  into  the  Letters  as  the  work  of  another  man)  he  never,  thai  I  know 
of,  atoned  for,  by  any  retraction  whatsoever. 

P.  475.  H.  Dr.  Sykes  has  undertaken  to  confute  the  censure  here 
passed  upon  Dr.  Spencer.  Here  it  is  (says  this  Answerer)  that  Mr.  TV. 
attacks  Dr.  Spencer's  dissertation  an  the  Jewish  Theocracy.  Are  we  not  now 
from  hence  to  imagine  that  Dr.  Spencer  was  one  of  those  writers  that  supposed 
the  Theocra<y  to  have  ended  with  t/te  Judges  f  [An  examination  of  Mr.  Ws 
account,  &c.  p.  168.]  What  demands  of  imagination  his  trade  of  Answer- 
ing may  have  upon  him,  I  do  not  know.  But  from  my  words^  a  £air 
reasoner  would  imagine  nothing  but  that^  I  meant  to  prove  what  I  said : 
namely,  that  Dr.  Spencer's  discourse  of  the  Theocracy  is  weak  and  inoon- 
sistent. 

His  first  charge  (says  he)  agaimt  Spencer  is,  that  he  thought  the  Theomraty 
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wot  4tiMUked  if  defir^m,  mnd  tAr^ffoted  by  degrees.  ^  A  conceit  highly 
abraxd,"«^pwifr.  W.  ButwkeremUet  the abmrdity  rf  this  gradual  prch 
gnss  amdgradmal  dedetuum  f  [p.  170.]  The  Absurdi^  lies  here.  When 
God  18  pklifled  to  nnmime  the  chuacter  of  ciyil  Magistiute,  he  iniist^  like  all 
other  Magistratefly  oiter  iqwn  his  ofifioe  at  once,  and  (as  common  sense 
requires)  abdicate  it  at  onoe.  Now  the  GrOTemmeut  under  each  a  Magis- 
trate ia  what  we  propeily  call  a  Theocracy.  Therefore  to  talk  of  M«  ^tro- 
dmU  progress  and  gradual  dedeuskm  of  this  mode  of  dyil  relation^  is  the 
nme  as  to  talk  of  the  gradnal  progress  and  gradnal  deelaisbn  of  Patermty, 
ia  bbdlJ  other  mode  ^  natural  relation ;  of  which,  I  snppoee,  till  now, 
nobody  erer  heard. 

He  goes  on--^  M^v  he  m^  absurds^  or  iucomsisteiuy^im  thismamsentf 
speekmffy  is  mag  be  svwnFtED  by  Mr.  W^s  ewn  authorify.  That  is,  my 
abenrdhy  will  justify  another  Man's.  Bnt  this  is  doing  me  an  honour 
which  I  do  not  pr^iend  to.  Well,  but  how  do  I  justi/y  Dr.  Spencer? 
Why,  I  say,  it  seems,  'Hhat  in  the  period  inmiediately  preceding  the 
Jewi^  Captivity,  on  the  gradual  withdrawing  the  extraordinary  I^vi- 
dence  £rom  them,  they  began  to  entertain  doubts  conoexning  Grod's  farther 
pecuBar  regard  to  them  as  his  chosen  People."  So  that  here  (says  Dr. 
Sykes)  he  eapresfy  eums  a  qsadual  witkdb^wiho  of  this  bxtraordinabt 
nawuxKttCE,  from  the  Jews.  And  where  is  the  absurdity  of  Dr.  Spencer's 
auDUAL  DBCLBNSioir  OB  nofUfUTioN  OF  THE  Thsograot,  fMth  Mr,  W^s 
gradual  withdrawing  of  the  extraordinary  ProMenoe  is  not  liable  unto  f 
Or  was  not  ^  gradual  wiAdrmoing  of  the  eairaordinaryProeidenoe  a  proper 
mminuHouofthe  Theeenuy?  [p.  171.]  Heis  so  pleased  with  this  argument 
that  he  repeats  it  at  p.  21&  Yet  who  would  have  suspected  him  of  what  he 
here  diseorers,  a  total  ignorance  of  any  differe{ice  between  the  fobm  of 
GoTcmmeiit  and  the  ADMraisnunoN  of  it  ?  Now  Dr.  Spenoer  talked  of 
the  gradual  dedine  of  the  fi>rm  of  Qovemment,  which  I  thought  absurd  : 
I  ^oke  of  the  gradual  decline  of  the  administration  of  it ;  which,  whether 
it  be  equaUy  absurd,  let  those  determine  who  hare  seen  (unless  perhaps 
the  rarity  &i  the  &ct  has  made  it  escape  observation)  an  administr€^ion 
of  Government  grow  worse  and  worse,  while  the  form  of  it  still  continued 
the  same. 

Somueh  asto  Spenoer^s  absurdity.  Weoome  next  to  his  tiusofWM^MM^, 
in  soppofling  scnne  foot-steps  of  the  Theocracy  till  the  time  of  Christ,  and 
yet  tibat  it  was  entirely  abrogated  by  the  estid>lishment  of  the  Kings.  Of 
thtt  inoonaistenoy,  £^.  Spenoer  is  absdyed,  by  the  dexterity  of  our 
Answerer,  in  ihe  following  numner :  Here  again  is  Dr.  Spencer  much  mis- 
represesKtedf  from  not  considering  what  he  MSAirr  by  the  abrogation  of  God's 
Oommment.  Not  that  the  Theoeraey  entirefy  ceased;  but  the  Ooeemment 
reoeieed  an  altbratiom  and  abatjsmdtt.  And  therefore  he  uSes  more  than 
euee  the  phrase  af  beodonis  mutati.  in  this  very  section ;  Whore  is  the 
^fsmrdity  and  inconsistent  of  this  way  of  reasoning,  unless  abrogation  is 
sude  to  signify  a  total  aboUtiony  tmd  duration  is  to  be  construed  cessation  ? 

EttmkBy  where  is  the  absurdity  of  tkis  way  of  reasoning  f  I  did  not  accuse 
Spencer  of  absurdity  in  his  way  ofreasoning,  but  of  contradiction  in  his  way 
^  eiBpression,  I  see  no  reasoning  there  is,  or  can  be,  in  a  man*8  delivering 
vhat  he  thinks  a  fact :  such  as  his  opinion  of  the  duration  of  a  form  of 
Government.  But  he  who  cannot  distinguish  reasoning  from  expression^ 
may  be  well  excused  for  confounding  the  form  of  Govemtnent,  and  the 
administration  of  Ooeemment  with  one  another. 

However,  Spencer  (he  says)  is  much  misrepresented;  he  did  not  mean  by 
ABBOGATiON  u  CEASING ;  but  OK  ALTERATION  and  ABATEMENT.    It  seems  then. 
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a  writer  is  much  misrepresenied  if,  when  he  is  ohAiged  with  an  InoonaisteDt 
expression^  his  meaning  may  be  proYed  consistent.  A  good  commodioos 
principle  for  the  whole  class  of  Answerers !  Bnt  he  tells  us  that  iArogaiMn 
[regimen  abrogatum]  does  not  signify  ceasing.  Where  did  he  get  his 
Latin  1  for  the  Roman  writers  nse  it  only  in  the  sense  of  dissolution, 
abolition,  or  the  entire  ceasing  of  an  office  or  command.  What  then  does  it 
signify  ?  Alteration  (he  says)  and  abatbm ent.  Bnt  now  where  did  he 
get  his  English?  Our  Country  writers,  I  think,  nse  the  word  aUeroHon 
to  signify  a  change  ;  and  abaitemmUy  to  signify  do  change ;  no  alteradon  in 
the  qualities  of  things,  but  a  diminution  only  in  the  vigour  of  their  opera- 
tions. What  the  aUeroHon  of  a  Theocracy,  or  any  other  form  of  Gorem- 
ment  is,  we  well  understand  ;  but  what  the  abatement  of  it  is,  one  is  much 
at  a  loss  to  conceive.  However,  this  I  know,  that  Dr.  Sykes  here  oonfirma 
what  I  charge  upon  him,  the  confounding  the  mode  of  Government  with 
the  administration  of  it :  AUeratUm  being  apjdicable  to  the  former,  and 
abaiementy  only  to  the  latter. 

But  his  inference  from  this  special  reasoning,  is  worth  all  the  rest — tmd 
THEREFORE  Spcncer  useSf  mare  than  once^  the  firase  of  regiminis  kutati,  in 
this  very  section.  Therefore!  Wherefore?  Why,  because  by  oftro^w^t  he 
meant  only  abated,  therefore  he  uses  mutati,  more  than  once  to  exj^n  him- 
self. That  is  to  say,  ^  because,  by  totum,  I  mean  pars,  therefore  I  nse 
omne  more  than  once,  to  explain  my  meaning."  Well,  if  he  did  not  clear 
it  up  before,  he  has  done  it  now. 

— And  where  (says  he)  is  the  absurdity  or  inoonsistenty  of  this  way  of 
reasoning  ?  Nay,  for  that  matter,  the  reasoning  is  fuM  as  good  as  the  Criti- 
cism. But  here  he  should  have  stopped ;  for  so  fatal  is  his  expression, 
where  the  fit  of  Answering  is  upon  him,  that  he  cannot  ask  quarter  for  one 
blunder  without  committing  another — tlnless  ABROOiLTiON  is  made  to  signify 
a  TOTAL  ABOUTION,  and  duration  is  construed  to  be  cessation. — ^^  I  can  find  " 
(says  he)  *^  no  absurdity  nor  inconsistency  in  Dr.  Spencer,  without  perverting 
the  common  signification  of  words : " — without  caUing  duration  cessation, — 
This  is  his  Argument ;  and  so  far  was  well.  But  he  goes  on— -and  abroga- 
tion,  a  total  abolition.  Here  he  sinks  again ;  for  abrogtaion  was  abolition, 
amongst  all  nations  and  languages,  till  Dr.  Sykes  first  pleaded  in  abatement. 
Well,  but  our  Answerer  will  go  fiirther :  and  having  so  ably  vindicated 
Dr.  Spencer,  he  will  now  shew,  though  the  Dr.  be  consistent,  yet  so  am  not 
I :  for  that  I  hold,  the  extraordinary  Providence  entirely  ceased  on  the 
return  from  the  Captivity :  From  whence  (says  this  subtie  logician)  I  argue 
thus,  ^^  If  the  EXTRAORDINARY  pROviDENGE  entirely  ceased  on  thefUU  Settle^ 
ment  of  the  Jews  after  their  Return,  it  ceased  some  centuries  at  least  before 
the  days  of  Christ ;  and  oonsequehtly  the  Thbooract  must  have  ceased 
some  centuries  before  the  days  of  Christ.  How  then  is  Mr.  W.  oonsiBtent 
about  the  duration  of  the  Theocracy,  since  he  pleads  for  its  continuance  till 
Christ's  time,  and  yet  maintains  that  it  entirely  ceased  so  long  before  his 
time?"* 

The  argument,  we  see,  gathers  even  as  it  rolb  from  hb  mouth.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  sentence,  The  ceasing  of  an  ejOraordin^uy  Providence  only 
implied  in  consequence,  the  ceasing  of  the  Theocracy ;  but,  before  we  get  to 
the  end,  an  extraordinary  Providence  and  a  Theocracy  are  one  and  the  same 
thing.  "  Mr,  W.  pleads  for  its  [a  Theocracy's]  continuance  till  Chrisfs 
time,  andya  maintains  that  it  entirely  ceased  so  long  before  his  time.'*  Thus 
again  to  the  same  purpose  at  p.  178*  **  Or  by  what  rule  does  he  form  a 
judgment  that  what  was  gradually  decaying  to  the  Captivity,  was  entirely 
*  <*  Examination  of  Mr.  W.'a  Aoconnt,"  <fec.  pp.  178,  174. 
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k>  eease  alter  their  Return  and  fall  Settlement ;  and  yet  was  to  continue 
till  Christ's  time  ?  " — ^Nay,  if  he  begins  to  talk  of  RuleSy  let  me  ask  him  hjf 
what  Rule  he  fonnd  ont^  **  that  a  Manarefy  and  an  exact  Administration  of 
Jiutiee  are  one  and  the  same  thing  ?  "  The  tmth  is,  our  Examiner  was 
thus  grievonsly  misled  by  the  ambiguity  of  the  EngUsh  word  thb  Ctovbrn- 
MBfT ;  which  signifies  either  the  Modb  of  Giril  Policy,  or  the  Administra- 
TKm  of  it.  Bat  was  this  to  be  expected  of  a  man  who  had  been  all  Ms 
life-time  writing  about  Goykhnment  ? 

To.condude  this  long  note.  The  charge  against  Spencer  was  of  absurdity 
and  eontrodicticn  in  one  single  instance  amidst  a  thousand  excellencies. 
Dr.  Sykes  assumes  the  honour  of  his  Defence.  But  with  what  judgment, 
he  soon  gives  ns  to  understand,  when  he  could  find  no  other  part  of  that 
unmortal  Book  to  do  himself  the  credit  of  supporting,  but  the  discourse 
omesrmng  the  Theoera^;  much  in  the  spirit  of  that  ancient  Advocate  of 
(Scero,  who,  while  the  Patriot's  character  was  torn  in  pieces  by  his  Enemies, 
would  needs  vindicate  him  from  the  imputation  of  a  Wart  upon  Ms  Nose, 
against  his  Friends. 

P.  406.  I.  It  was  one  of  the  principal  Accusations  wMch  Apion,  at  that 
time,  brought  against  the  Jews,  that  they  would  not  have  Gods  in  common 
with  other  Nations  ;  as  we  leam  from  Josephus's  tract  against  him,  rl  8* 
4^  tn  KarrjyofHt  rh  fiij  Komnis  Jfx**''  ^oiff  SXXois  3€o^r  ;  VoL  ii.  p.  477,  478. 
And  Celsus  calls  that  fiunous  maxim,  A  man  cannot  serve  two  Masters  (on 
which  he  supposed  Christians  founded  the  same  principle)  the  voice  of 
Sedition  when  men  are  for  breaking  off  all  society  and  commerce  with  the 
rest  of  mankind.  Eiff  i(rjs  iKiumis  ^/xor  c2<rayei  Xcyovroff  vrpbt  r^  inawo' 
pifauf  avTov,  ScXorrof  ^fiat  ical  rovs  Aaifumis  dc/xnrcvciy,  ^t  ov/c  ol6in'€  bovK€V€tv 
TMT  avTOP  vXfWc  KvpUtti,  Tovro  d*,  «£  olenu  2TA2E122  thai  ^i2NHN,  rSiP 
{m  avT09  wfoiuurtw)  cttnT€ixiC^vr»p  iavrovs  koX  mro^ptjyyvvTt^p  airb  tS>v  Xoiirwp 
hBpMrmp,    Oriff,  cont.  dels.  p.  380. 

P.  496.  K.  In  his  Tract  against  Apion  he  has  these  remarkable  words  : 
It  is  becoming  Men  of  prudence  €md  moderation  earefiUfy  to  observe  their  own 
ComOry  Laws  concerning  Religious  matters^  and  to  avoid  calumniating  the 
customs  cf  ethers.  But  this  Mem  [Apion]  chamdoned  his  own  Religion^  and 
has  since  empkged  himself  in  inventing  lies  of  ours.  Act  yap  rov9  cif(f>po^ 
wwniff  TDir  /*€V  ohctioit  v6fiois  wcpl  r^v  twri^euof  dxpit&s  ^fifi«v€ip,  rovs  dc  r«i» 
«XX«ir  fiij  Xoidopciir*  6  di  rovrovs  fitp  t<f>vyff  t&p  rnurtpnop  dc  Karvytvcaro. 
Vol.  ii.  p.  480.  TWs  was  carrying  his  complaisance  to  the  Gentiles 
extremely  fiur.  But  the  necessity  was  pressing  ;  and  he  misses  no  oppor- 
tumty  of  conciliating  their  good- will.  Thus  in  his  Antiquities^  a  work,  as 
we  observed,  entirely  apologetical,  he  tells  the  Reader,  1.  iii,  c.  6.  that  the 
wren  branches  of  the  golden  Gandlestick  signified  the  seven  Planets,  But  in 
Ws  Wars  of  the  JewSy  1.  vii.  c.  5.  §  6.  he  assures  us  they  signify  the  Rever- 
ence in  wMch  the  Jews  held  the  Number  Seven,  But,  Allegory  for  Allegory, 
he  thought,  I  suppose,  one  as  good  as  the  other,  and  therefore  might  be 
allowed  to  use  what  best  served  his  occasions. 

P.  496.  L.  The  Jews  succeeded  in  their  endeavours  to  distinguish  Their 
CMC  from  the  Ghristians.  So  that  wMle  the  storm  fell  upon  the  latter,  the 
other  enjoyed  a  calm.  As  we  may  fully  understand  by  that  passage  in 
St.  Paul  to  the  Galatians  ;  As  many  as  desire  to  make  a  fair  shew  in  the  fleshy 
they  constrain  you  to  be  cireumcisedy  only  lest  they  should  suffer  persecution  for 
the  cross  of  Christy  c.  vi.  12.  On  which  Limborch  observes  very  justly, — 
''Qui  non  zelo  pietatis,  aut  pro  lege  Mosis,  moti  id  urgebant ;  sed  tantum 
^  phoerent  Judcis ;  quia  nempe  videbant  persecutiones  quotidie  magis 
nuigisque  Christiams  a  Gentibus  inferri,  Judasos  autem  ab  illis  esse  immuncsy 
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hac  ntione  eas,  tanquam  ipai  esBent  Judei^  Btudnemnt  dedinare."  AmU» 
Colhaio,  p.  164. 

P.  487.  M.  <<  There  ifl»  amongst  many  other  thingB  thai  J<mpkmi^4  eopj 
appears  to  want,  one  omisnon  of  so  important  a  nature — the  hemovs  Kn 
of  the  golden  Calf. — ^What  makes  it  stranger  is  this^  ihaiJompktu^M  aoooimt 
is  not  dtaJy  negative,  by  a  bare  omission,  but  positire,  by  affording  an  exact 
coherence  without  it,  nt^  such  a  eohermoe  as  iipkdnfy  ineotuistma  with  U. 
And  what  still  makes  it  more  surprising  is,  that  JoBephmt  frequently  pro- 
fesses, neither  to  add  to  nor  to  take  away  from  the  sacred  Books."  Dwfsrf .  II. 
p.  xIy.  Some  other  Liberties,  which  Jomiphu  took  with  Scripture  £ar  the 
end  above  explained,  made  this  learned  Writer  conclude  that  the  Historian 
had  an  eturlMt  and  more  imeorrupt  eopy  of  the  (Hi  Tutammt  than  at^  we 
now  have :  for  that  hde  accounts  are  more  exacts  consistent,  and  affreoMe  wUk 
Chronology^  with  natural  BcUgion,  and  with  one  another,  p.  xxxv.  Yet, 
after  all,  the  fatal  omission  of  the  goldoi  Calf  brings  him  to  confess,  tkat 
Josephus's  copy  appears  to  waivt  many  things  whicJi  are  in  ours,  p.  xIt. 
Thus  sorely  distressed  is  this  good  man  in  the  support  of  a  wild  extravagant 
hypothesis ;  while  every  one  else  sees  that  all  the  omissions  and  alterations 
(which  sometimes  make  this  copy  good,  sometimes  bad  J  were  designed  devia- 
tions from  the  sacred  Volumes  to  conciliate  the  good-will  of  his  masters. 

P.  600.  N.  Here  Dr.  Sykes  appears  again  upon  the  stage.  ^*  The  Scrip- 
ture representation  of  the  Theocracy,  as  Mr.  Warburton"  (says  he)  '^  assures 
us,  was,  1.  Over  the  State  in  general :  and  2.  Over  private  Men  in  partiemlar. 
1  have  no  doubts  about  the  former  of  these  cases :  For  where  a  law  was 
given  by  God,  and  he  condescended  to  become  King  of  a  Nation,  and  a 
solemn  Covenant  was  entered  into  by  the  People  and  by  Grod,  as  their  King, 
and  where  blessings  wore  solemnly  promised  upon  obedience  to  the  Law,  or 
4:urse8  were  denounced  upon  disobedience  :  and  this  by  one  who  was  able  to 
execute  whatever  he  eng^iged  ;  no  doubt  can  be  about  the  reciprocal  obliga- 
tions, or  about  Grod's  performing  his  part  of  the  obligation,  since  it  is  his 
property  not  to  lie  nor  deceive.  Temporal  Rewards  and  Punishments  being 
then  the  sanction  of  the  Jewish  Law,  these  must  be  diq>enfled  by  God  ao  as 
to  make  the  State  happy  and  flourishing  if  they  keep  the  I^w,  or  else 
miserable  if  they  disobeyed  it.  The  Blessings  and  Curses  were  gen^nl  and 
national,  agreeiJ)le  to  the  character  of  a  King,  and  a  legal  AdrnkiistraUon  : 
such  as  related  to  them  as  a  People ;  and  not  to  particular  persans.** 
[Exam,  of  Mr.  W.'s  account,  &c.  p.  186, 187.J 

Here,  he  assures  us,  he  has  no  do^dfts  about  the  extraordinairy  Promdence 
over  the  State  in  general.  And  he  tells  us  his  reason, — ^Because  the  Law  was 
given  by  God,  and  he  condescended  to  become  the  Kuxq  of  the  NeOion,  by  a 
solemn  Covenant  made  with  the  People.  Now  if  this  very  reason  be  found  to 
hold  equally  strong  for  an  extraordinary  Providence  over  PARTicnLABSy  the 
point  will  be  soon  decided  between  us.  Let  me  ask  him  then,  what  Uiose 
reasons  are  whereby  he  infers  that,  from  God's  becoming  King  of  a  Nation, 
he  must  administer  an  extraordinary  Providence  over  Uie  State  in  general, 
which  do  not  equally  conclude  for  Grod's  administering  it  over  Particulars  f 
Is  not  his  inference  founded  upon  this.  That  where  God  condescoids  to  assume 
a  civil  character,  he  condescends  to  administer  it  in  a  dvil  manner  ?  which 
is  done  by  extending  his  care  over  the  whole.  If  our  Doctor  should  say, 
his  inference  is  not  thus  founded ;  I  must  then  beg  leave  to  teU  him,  that 
he  has  no  foundation  at  all  to  conclude  from  God's  being  King,  that  there 
was  an  extraordinary  Providence  exerted  over  the  State  in  general.  If  he 
confesses  that  it  is  thus  founded  ;  then  I  infer,  upon  the  same  grounds,  an 
extraordinary  Providence  over  Particulars,    For  the  justice  of  the  Regal 
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office  b  eqnallj  pledged  to  extend  its  cure  to  Partkulan  as  well  as  to  the 
(general.  It  may  be  asked  then,  what  hindered  onr  Doctor  from  seeing  so 
self-evident  a  truth  ?  I  reply,  the  mistake  with  which  he  first  set  out ;  and 
which  yet  sticks  to  him.  I  have  observed  before,  what  confusion  he  ran 
into  by  not  being  able  to  distinguish  between  the  Form  of  Chwmmmt  and 
the  Admimttra$wn  of  U.  Here  again  he  makes  the  same  blind  wolk,  from 
not  seeing  the  difference  between  a  Lboislatob  and  a  Kmo. — For  wkm^  a 
Law  (says  he)  was  given  ^  €My  and  he  condeicmded  to  become  the  Kino  of  a 
Natiom^  &c.  implying  that  in  his  opinion,  the  fftving  a  Law,  and  the  600001- 
M^  a  King,  was  one  and  the  same  tiling.  .Hence  it  was,  that  as  the  Legis- 
lative power,  in  the  institution  of  good  Laws,  extends  its  providence  only 
over  the  State  in  general,  he  concluded,  that  the  executive  power,  in  the 
administration  of  those  Laws,  does  no  more.  Which  brings  him  to  a  con- 
cloflion  altogether  worthy  both  of  himself  and  his  premises.  The  BlesHnge 
mtd  Oureee  (says  he)  were  general  and  noHonaly  agreeable  to  the  character  of 
a  Eing  and  a  legal  AdminietraUon. — What  I  Is  it  only  agreeable  to  the 
character  of  a  King  and  a  l^;al  Administration  to  take  care  of  the  State  in 
general,  and  not  of  Partiadtirs  f  So,  according  to  this  new  system  of 
Policy,  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Constitution  of  England  to  fit  out  fleets,  to 
protect  the  public  from  insults,  and  to  enact  Laws  to  encourage  conmierce  ; 
but  not  to  erect  Courts  of  Equity,  or  to  send  about  itinerant  Judges.  What 
makes  his  ignorance  in  this  matter  the  more  inexcusable  is,  that  I  had 
pointed  out  to  him  this  distinction,  in  the  following  passage ;  the  former  part 
of  which  he  has  quoted,  but  dropt  the  latter,  as  if  determined  that  neither 
himself  nor  his  reader  should  be  the  better  for  it.  My  words  are  these  :  It 
[the  extraordinary  Providence]  is  repreeented  as  administered,  1.  Over  the 
State  in  general.  2.  Over  private  men  in  particular.  Andsucharepresenta- 
tionwe  should  expect  to  find  from  the  nature  of  the  BepMic;  bbgausb  as  an 

BXTBAORDINABT  PrOVIDJENCE  OVJCR  THE  StATB  NBCESSABILT  FOLLOWS  God's 

BHKG  THxiB  TiTTXLABT  Dkitt  [in  which  Capacity  he  gave  them  Laws],  so 

AW  EXTEAORDINART  PsOVIDBIfCB  TO    PaRTICULABS  FOLLOWS  AS   NECESSARILY 

'BOH  BIS  BBiNo  THXiB  supBBMB  Maoisibatb  [iu  which  Capacity  he  admi- 
mstered  them]. 

P.  600.  O.  To  this  it  has  been  objected,  ^That  S<domon  here  prays 
for  scarce  so  much  in  behalf  of  his  own  People,  as  he  doth,  ver.  82,  for 
every  stranger  that  shall  come  and  worship  in  the  Temple."  But  the  Ob- 
jector should  have  observed  that  there  is  this  difference, — ^the  prayer  for  the 
^  Israelites  was  founded  on  a  Covenant ;  the  prayer  for  the  Stranger,  on  no 
Covenant  That  for  the  Israelites  begins  thus,  O  Lord  Qod  of  Israel  there 
is  no  Ood  Uke  thee,  which  kbepeth  Covenant — and  as  he  proodeds,  the  rea- 
■on  of  his  petition  all  along  goes  upon  th^  being  possessors  of  the  promised 
lend,  the  great  object  of  the  Covenant,  ver.  25-27-31.  But  the  prayer  for 
the  Stranger,  rer.  32,  is  founded  altogether  on  another  principle,  namely, 
i&T  the  sake  of  God's  glory  amongst  the  heathen.  Moreover  concerning  the 
Stranger  [words  implying  a  new  consideration]  if  th^  come  andprag  in  this 
hotm,  then  hear  from  the  Heaivens — that  all  people  of  the  earth  mat 

KNOW  THT  NAME  AND  FEAR  THEE. 

P.  501.  P.  But  the  whole  book  of  Psalms  is  one  continued  declaration 
of  the  administration  of  an  extraordinary  Providence  to  particulajrs,  in  the 
exact  distribution  of  rewurds  and  punishments.  See  the  Argument  of  the 
•Wpiw  Legation  fairfy  stated,  p.  57  to  75,  where  the  learned  Writer  has 
evinced  the  truth  in  question  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  reply. 

P.  501.  Q.  To  this  testimony  fiwmi  Ezekiel,  Dr.  Sykes  objects  that 
''It  is  but  a  parabolical  command  :  and  no  aigument  can  be  drawn  from 
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parables  for  an  equal  Providence  over  particulars,  but  at  most  for  a  particu- 
lar and  peculiar  Dispensation."  Defence^  p.  61.  Thb  is  the  pleasantest  of 
Answerers. — If  this  parabolical  wmmand  does  not  mean  what  itself  says  it 
does  mean,  namely,  '^  that  virtuous  individuals  should  be  distinguished  from 
the  wicked,  in  a  general  calamity  ;"  what  then  does  it  mean  ?  Why,  a$ 
fftosty  ImM  a  particular  and  peculiar  Dispensation.  And  in  what,  I  pray  you, 
does  a  particular  and  peculiar  Dispensation  consist,  if  not  in  a  distinction 
between  the  virtuous  and  the  wicked,  in  a  general  calamity  ?  But  he  had 
some  confused  notion  that  there  was  a  difference  between  a  parabolical  and 
a  real  representation :  and  therefore  he  makes  it  to  consist  in  this,  that 
no  argument  can  he  drawn  from  the  former. — ^Now,  if  from  Jesus's  parable 
of  the  rebellious  Husbandmen  (who  wounded  their  Lord's  Servants  and 
killed  the  Heir,  and  for  their  pains  were  ejected  ^m  their  possessions,  and 
the  vineyard  let  to  other  Husbandmen)  I  should  conclude,  that  hd  meant 
the  Jews,  who  had  murdered  the  Prophets  which  were  sent  unto  them,  and 
were  ready  to  murder  the  Messiah  likewise,  and  that  for  this  crime  thej 
should  be  deprived  of  the  blessu^  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Grentiles  received 
into  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  in  their  stead,  I  make  no  doubt  but,  if  it  served 
our  Doctor's  purpose  of  ansujering^  he  vould  reply.  It  is  hut  a  parabolic  tale^ 
and  no  argument  can  he  draum  from  parables,  of  Chrisfs  sufferings  and  the 
refection  of  the  JewSy  S^c,  hut,  at  mosty  that  the  Jews  were  rebels  and  murdarers^ 
and  would  he  treated  as  such. 

Another  Answerer  is  yet  more  shameless.  "  As  to  the  parabolical  com- 
mand in  Ezekiel"  (says  Dr.  Rutherforth)  "  the  very  same  promises  were 
exactly  fulfilled  to  the  Christians.  Bee.  vii.  1,  2,  3."  If  you  ask  tohen^ 
wherCy  and  how,  you  would  embarras,  but  not  disconcert  him.  Yet,  as  he 
assures  us,  these  promises  were  exactly  fulfiUed  to  Christians,  he  must 
give  us  leave  to'assure  him,  that  it  could  be  only  in  a  spiritual  sense:  for 
St.  Paul  tells  us,  that  the  Jews  had  the  promise  of  the  Ufe  that  wno  is,  and 
the  Christians  of  that  which  is  to  come.  I  doubt  then  the  learned  Professor 
was  a  little  disoriented  when  he  called  the  promises  in  Ezekiel  and  in  the 
Revelations,  the  same.  There  is  a  strange  perversity  in  these  men.  The  pro- 
mises under  the  LaWy  they  tell  us,  are  to  be  understood  spirituallt,  and 
this,  in  order  that  they  may  bring  Judaism  to  Christianity  :  But  then,  to 
bring  Christianity  back  to  Judaism,  they  tell  us  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
promises  under  the  Gospel  are  to  be  understood  carnally.  But  what  is  to 
be  expected,  or  rather  what  b  not  to  be  expected,  from  a  man  who  dares  to 
assert,  that  there  was  no  more  an  extraordinary  Providence  under  the  Jew- 
ish than  under  the  Christian  Dispensation ;  in  open  defiance  of  the  Prophets 
and  the  Apostles,  of  Moses  and  of  Jesus  Christ. 

P.  602.  R.  Yet  Dr.  Sykes  scruples  not  to  say,  "The  passage  firom 
Amos  does  not  prove  an  equal  or  unequal  Providence,  but  a  peculiar  interpo- 
sition OCCASIONALLY  administered."  Def.  p.  61.  As  I  would  be  ¥dUing  that 
every  thing  of  this  learned  Answerei^s  should  be  put  to  use,  I  would  recom- 
mend this  observation  to  the  reader  as  a  paraphrase  on  the  words  of  the 
Apostle,  where  he  says  that,  under  the  Mosaic  Dispensation,  "  the  word , 
spoken  by  Angels  was  stedfast,  and  every  tramfgression  and  disobedioice 
received  a  just  recompence  of  reward."  Heb.  ii.  2. 

P.  502.  S.  To  this  Dr.  Sykes  replies,  "  The  equal  providence  over  the 
Jews  by  his  own  confession  had  ceased  some  hundred  of  years,  and  therefore 
at  the  writing  of  this  epistle,  TribtUation  was  deemed  by  no  body  more  an 
opprobrium  of  the  Jews,  or  a  punishment  of  their  crimes,  than  it  was  of 
other  people."  Defence,  p.  62.  This  great  Divine  did  not  perceive  that  St. 
Paul  is  here  speaking  of  the  different  genius  of  the  two  Religions,  Judaism 
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and  Christianity,  not  of  the  condition  of  the  two  People  at  the  time  he 
wrote :  and  consequently,  as  what  was  once  true  would  he  always  true,  the 
Apostle  considers  the  naiure  of  the  two  Dispensations  as  inyariahle. 

V.  606.  T.  The  Writer  of  the  first  Book  of  Maccabees  appears  to  have 
lired  in  the  times  he  wrote  of ;  and  we  find  no  wonders  nor  prodigies  in  his 
History.  But  a  long  time  after  comes  the  Author  of  the  second  Booty  an 
%itomixer  of  one  Jason  of  Syrene;  and  he  largely  supplies  what  he  thought 
the  other  wanted.  This  Man  is  such  a  lover  of  prodigies,  that,  when  he  has 
made  a  monstrous  lye,  and  so  frightened  himself  at  the  size  of  it  that  he 
dare  not  tell  it  out,  he  insinuates  it  [as  Chap.  xii.  ver.  22. — U  rijs  tov  mavra 
i^p&rros  hrufxiv^ias.  Chap.  xv.  ver.  27.  t^  tov  Gcov  ^K^oyct^]  Nay  he 
even  ventures  at  an  apology  for  fying  Wonders^  [Chap.  xv.  ver.  11.]  and 
under  this  encouragement  falls  a  lying  to  some  purpose,  [Chap.  xii.  ver.  16.] 

P.  SO'r.  U.  I  will  only  observe  at  present,  what  the  least  reflection  on 
this  matter  so  naturally  suggests,  that  this  complaint  of  inequality  never 
oonld  have  come  from  good  man,  as  it  did  even  from  Jeremah  himself,  who 
thus  expostulates  with  the  Almighty :  Eiffhteous  art  thott^  O  Lord,  when  I 
plead  with  thee :  yet  let  me  tali  with  thee  of  thy  judgments :  Wherefore  doth 
thewaycf  the  Wicked  prosper  f  Wherefi>re  are  all  they  happy  that  deal  very 
ireacherousfyf  [Chap.  xii.  ver.  1.]  It  never,  I  say,  could  have  come  from 
such  men,  had  they  been  at  all  acquainted  with  the  Doctrine  of  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments  ;  or  had  they  not  been  lon^  accustomed  to 
an  extraordinary  Providence, 

P.  508.  X.  Mr.  Chubb,  in  some  or  other  of  his  Tracts,  has,  as  I 
remember,  made  an  unusual  effort ;  an  eff&rt  to  be  witty.  He  observes, 
that  the  Author  of  the  Divine  Legation  has  done  the  Unbeliever's  business 
for  him  ;  ^'  by  proving  that  an  equal  Providence  waa promised;  while  the 
Bible  shews  that  it  was  not  performed"  But  he  might  have  known,  that  the 
Author  did  not  furnish  Infidelity  with  this  foolish  objection ;  it  lay  open 
to  them.  And  he  might  have  seen,  that  the  folly  of  it  was  here  effectually 
exposed.  However,  Mr.  Chubb  was  a  very  extraordinary  personage  ;  and 
might  have  said  with  the  reasoning  Rustic  in  Moliere, — ^*  Oui,  si  j'avois 
etadie  j'aurois  ^te  songer  k  des  choees  oOk  P  on  n'a  jamais  songe."  As  it  was, 
he  did  wonders.  He  began  with  defending  the  reasonableness  of  Christianity, 
and  carried  on  his  work  so  successfully,  that,  before  he  gave  over,  he  had 
reasoned  himself  out  of  Religion. 

P.  1.  vol.  iii.  Y.  The  Atheist  Fantttt,  indeed,  seems  to  rank  Moses  in  the 
mimber  of  those  Politicians,  who,  he  says,  promised  a.  future  state  that  the 
cheat  might  never  be  found  out. — ^''In  unica  natune  lege,  quam  natura^ 
que  Deus  est  fest  enim  principium  motusj  in  omnium  gentium  animis 
inseripsit.  Ccieras  vero  leges  non  nisi  figmenta  et  illusiones  esse  assere- 
hsnt,  non  a  cacodsmone  aliquo  inductas,  fabulosum  namque  illorum  penus 
didtur  a  philosopkis,  sed  a  prindpibus  ad  subditorum  pcsdagogiam  excogitatas, 
et  a  sacrificulis  ob  honoris  et  auri  aucupium  confirmatas,  non  miraculis,  sed 
fcrtfturoy  cujus  nee  oriyinale  ullibi  adinvenitur,  qua  miracula  facta  recitet, 
et  bonarum  ac  raalarum  actionum  repromissiones  polliceatur,  in  ftttura 
tamen  vita,  ne  fraus  detegi  possit." — De  admirandis  natures  arcanis, 

P.  3.  Z.  The  miserable  efforts  of  these  men  to  evade  the  force  of  a 
Kttle  plain  sense  is  deplorable.  "Moses"  (says  one  of  them)  "could  not 
omit  the  mention  of  the  Devil  for  the  reason  g^iven  by  the  author  of  the  D. 
L.  because  he  mentions  him  expressly,  and  represents  him  as  the  patron,  if 
not  as  the  author,  of  idolatry."  Deut.  xxxii.  ver.  17.  Rutherforth's  Essays, 
p.  294.— The  words  of  Moses  are  these, — They  sacrificed  to  Devils,  not  to 
^od;  to  Qods  whom  they  knew  not,  to  new  Gods  that  came  newly  up,  whom 
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your  fathers  feared  not.  The  Hebrew  word  here  tnnBlated  Devils^  is  Scke- 
dim^  which,  the  beet  interpreters  tell  ub,  has  another  fflgnification.  The 
true  God  being  Sehaddei,  the  omn^ifotmU  and  aU-^uffloimty  the  Grentile  Grods, 
by  a  beautif ol  oppomtion,  are  called  Schedim^  eounterfsit  Oode,  And  the  con- 
text, where  they  are  called  new  ChdSy  shews  this  interpretation  to  be  the  tme. 
But  admit  that,  by  Schedim  is  to  be  understood  evil  spirits :  by  these  spiiits 
are  not  meant  fallen  Angels,  but  the  souls  of  wicked  men.  These  were  the 
Demons  of  Paganism ;  but  the  Devils  discovered  by  Revelation  have  a  dif- 
ferent nature  and  original :  Accordingly,  the  Septuagint,  which  took  Sche- 
dim in  the  sense  of  the  souls  of  wicked  men,  translates  it  by  haif»6ina. 

P.  5.  AA«  Dr.  Sykes  in  disputing  with  me,  as  we  have  seen  abore,  on 
thb  question.  Whether  the  extraordinary  Providence  was  only  over  the  State 
in  generaly  or  whether  it  extended  to  Particulars^  having  sufficiently  puzzled 
himself  and  his  reader ;  To  recover  the  ground  he  had  lost,  on  a  sadden 
changes  the  question,  and  now  tells  us,  that  it  is,  ^  Whether  an  extraordi- 
nary Providence  was  administered  to  Particulars  in  such  a  mankkr  that  no 
transgressor  of  the  Law  escaped  pumthmenty  nor  amy  <^>server  of  the  Law 
missed  his  reward;'* — "  which  Mr.  Warburton  represents"  (says  he)  **  to  be 
the  state  of  the  Jews  under  an  equal  Providence."  [Exam.  p.  187,  188.] 
Now  what  his  drift  was  in  this  piece  of  management,  is  eanly  understood. 
It  was  to  introduce  a  commodious  Fallacy  under  an  ambiguous  expression ; 
which  would  be  always  at  hand  to  answer  his  occasions.  And  indeed, 
the  cautious  reader  (and  I  would  advise  no  other  to  have  to  do  with  him) 
will  suspect  no  less,  when  he  observes  that  the  words,  [no  TSransgreesor 
escaped punishmenty  nor  any  Observer  of  the  Law  missed  his  Reward^  quoted 
from  me,  are  not  to  be  found  in  that  place  where  I  state  the  nature  of  the 
extraordinary  Providence  ;  but  here,  where  I  speak  of  the  consequences  of 
it,  in  the  words  above —  We  have  shewn  at  large^  &c.  What  now  has  this 
ANSWERER  doue  ?  He  has  taken  tlie  words  [no  Transgressor  escaping  Punish' 
ment,  nor  amy  Observer  cf  the  Law  missing  his  Reward']  from  their  natural 
place ;  misrepresented  their  purpose ;  and  given  them  to  the  reader  as  my 
DEFINITION  of  an  extraordinary  Providence  to  Particulars.  And  not  content 
with  all  this,  he  has  put  a  false  and  sophistical  sense  upon  them,  vie.  that 
NO  ONE  SINGLE  Person,  WITHOUT  EXCEPTION,  cvcT  cscapcd  Punishmenty  or 
missed  his  Reward.  And  in  this  sense,  by  the  vilest  prevarication,  he 
repeats  and  applies  them,  on  every  following  occasion,  as  the  sole  answer 
to  all  my  reasonings  on  the  subject  of  an  extraordinary  Providence.  It  will 
be  proper  then  to  shew,  that  the  words  could  not  mean,  by  any  rules  of  just 
construction,  that  every  single  person^  without  excqation,  was  thus  punished 
and  rewarded ;  but  only  that  this  extraordinary  Providence  over  Particulars 
was  so  exactly  administered,  that  no  one  could  hope  to  escape  it,  or  fear  to 
be  forgotten  by  it. 

First  then,  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  words  are  no  absolute  assertion  ; 
but  a  consequence  of  something  asserted. — ^And  then  no  Transgressor  escap- 
ing^ etc.  which  illative  words  the  honest  Examiner  omitted. — What  I  had 
asserted  was  simply  this,  that  the  extraordinary  Providence  over  the  Jews 
was  in  Scripture  represented  as  administered  over  Particulars;  but  that  this 
very  administration  would  of  necessity  be  attended  with  some  inequalities. 
Must  not  then  the  consequence  I  draw  from  these  premises  be  as  restrained 
as  the  premises  themselves?  Secondly,  I  said,  that  Grod  had  promised  an 
equal  Providence  to  Particulars,  but  that  he  had  declared,  at  the  same  time, 
how  it  should  be  administered,  viz,  in  such  a  manner  as  would  occasion 
some  few  exceptions.  If  therefore  Dr.  Sykes  would  not  aUow  me,  he  ought 
to  have  allowed  God  Almighty  at  least,  to  explain  his  own  meaning. 
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Thirdly,  had  the  words  heen  abfiolute,  as  they  then  might  have  admitted  of 
two  8811868,  did  not  common  ingenuity  require,  that  I  should  he  understood 
in  that  which  was  the  easiest  to  prove,  when  either  was  alike  to  my  pur- 
pose? But  there  was  still  more  thian  this  to  lead  an  ingenuous  man  into  my 
meaning ;  which  was,  that  he  might  observe,  that  I  used,  throughout  my 
whole  discourse  of  the  Jewish  (Economy,  the  words  exttnoMrdinaify  Provi- 
imee  and  ^qual  Providemeey  as  equivalent  terms.  By  which  he  might 
imdeistand  that  I  all  along  admitted  of  exceptions.  Fourthly,  If  such  rare 
cases  of  exception  destroyed  an  equal  ProvidoKe  to  Partimlars^  (which 
Providence  I  hold)  it  would  destroy,  with  it,  the  equal  Providence  to  the 
SUiH,  (which  Dr.  Sykes  pretends  to  hold.)  But  if  not  for  the  sake  of  truth 
k  opinion,  yet  for  fair-dealing  in  jaactioe.  Dr.  Sykes  should  have  inter- 
preted my  words  not  absolutely,  hut  with  excepti<His.  For  thus  stood  the 
case.  He  quoted  two  positi<ms  ^m  the  Divine  Legatum*  1.  That  there  was 
an  extraordinary  Providence  over  the  State  in  general.  2.  Over  private  men 
in  particular.  He  grants  the  first ;  and  denies  the  second.  But  is  not  tile 
extent  of  that  providence  understood  to  be  in  both  cases  the  same  ?  Now 
in  that  over  the  State^  he  understands  it  to  have  been  with  exceptions,  as 
appears  from  his  own  mention  of  the  case  of  Achan,  p.  190  ;  and  of  David, 
p.  197.  Ought  he  not  then,  by  all  the  Bules  of  honest  reasoning,  to  have 
luderstood  1^  Proposition  denied,  in  the  same  sense  he  understands  the 
Proposition  granted  1  If  in  the  administration  over  the  State  in  general, 
there  were  some  few  exceptions,  why  not  in  That  over  private  men  in  par- 
tienlar? 

But  if  now  the  candid  reader  shall  ask  me.  Why  I  employed  expres- 
BODs,  which,  when  divorced  from  the  context,  might  be  abused  by  a 
Caviller  to  a  perverse  meaniQg,  I  wiU  tell  him.  I  used  them  in  imitation 
of  the  language  of  the  Apostle,  who  says  thai,  under  the  Jewish  (Eco- 
nomy, BVERT  transffresfum  and  disobedienoe  received  a  jwt  reeompenee 
ef  rewQird.*     And  if  He  be  to  be  understood  with  latitude,  why  may 

DStl? 

P.  5.  BB.  But  as  Gron  acted  wi^  them  in  the  capacity  of  the 
Creator  and  Father  of  all  Men,  as  well  as  of  tutelary  God  and  King,  he 
was  pleased,  at  the  same  time,  to  provide  that  they  should  never,  lose  the 
nemory  of  the  attributes  of  the  Almighty:  and  therefore  adds, — And 
skewing  merty  unto  tkcmands  in  them  tkat  love  me  and  keep  my  eommand- 
nenti.    Numb.  xiv.  18.    Deut.  v.  9. 

P.  5.  CC.  **The  Author  of  the  D.  L."  (says  Dr.  Sykes)  "goes  on, 
and  observes  that  this  punishment  [of  vinting  the  iniquities  of  Fathers 
upon  their  Children]  woe  only  to  supply  the  want  of  a  future  elate.  But 
how  will  this  extraordinary  ceoonomy  supply  this  want  ?  The  Children  at 
present  suffer  for  their  Parents'  crimes  ;  and  are  supposed  to  be.  punished 
when  they  have  no  guilt.  Is  not  this  a  plidn  act  of  hardship  ?  And  if 
them  be  no  future  state  or  compen8ati<m  made,  the  hardship  done  must 
c<nitinue  for  ever  a  hardship  on  the  unhappy  sufferer."  [Exam,  of  Mr.  Ws 
aecoont,  p.  202,  203.]  For  a  Reasoner,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  his  fellow. 
1*  The  question  is,  whether  this  Law  of  punishing,  was  a  supply  to  the 
rat  of  a  fature  state  ?  If  it  laid  hold  of  the  passions,  as  he  owns  it  did, 
it  certainly  was  a  supply.  However,  he  will  prove  it  was  none.  And 
how  ?  Because  it  was  a  habdship.  2.  He  supposes,  I  hold,  that  when 
Children  were  pumihed^  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  they  were  inno- 
cent, whereas  I  hold,  that  then  they  wore  always  guilty.  When  the 
inoocent  were  affected  by  their  Parents'  crimes,  it  was  by  the  deprivation 
•     •  Hel».  fi.  2. 
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of  benefits,  in  their  nature  forfeitable,     d.  He  supposes,  that  if  Moses 
taught  no  future  state,  rr  would  follow,  that  there  was  none. 

P.  5.  DD.  To  this  it  hath  been  objected—''  As  to  the  proof,  that  viat* 
ing  the  iniquities  of  Parents  on  their  Children  was  designed  to  supply  the 
want  of  a  future  state,  because  in  a  nmo  Dispentationy  it  is  foretold,  that 
this  mode  of  punishing  will  be  changed ;  this  aigument  will  not  be 
admitted  by  the  Deists,  who  do  not  allow  that  a  new  Dispetuatum  b 
revealed  under  the  phrase  of  a  new  CovenmU.'*  Here  the  Objector  should 
have  distinguished. — The  Deists  make  two  different  attacks  on  Revelation* 
In  the  one,  They  dispute  that  order,  connexion,  and  dependency  between 
the  two  Dispensations,  as  they  are  delivered  in  Scripture,  and  maintained 
by  Believers  :  In  the  other,  they  admit  (for  argument's  sake)  this  repre- 
sentation of  revealed  Religion  ;  and  pretend  to  shew  its  falshood,  even  upon 
that  footing.  Amongst  their  various  arguments  in  this  last  method  of 
attack,  one  Lb,  that  the  Jewbh  Religion  had  no  sanction  of  a  /uhire  efaie^ 
and  so  could  not  come  from  Grod.  [See  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Posthamons 
Writings.]  The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  turn  that  circumstance  against 
them :  and  from  the  omission  of  the  Doctrine,  demonstrate  the  Divine 
original  of  the  Law.  So  that  the  Reader  sees,  I  am  in  order,  when, 
to  evince  a  designed  omission,  I  explain  the  Law  of  punishing  the  crimes 
of  Fathers  on  tiie  Children,  from  the  different  natures  of  the  two  Dispensa- 
tions ;  as  going  upon  principles  acceded  to,  though  it  be  only  diepiuandi 
gratia^  by  the  Deists  themselves. 

P.  6.  EE.  It  hath  been  objected,  ''That  the  Prophet  here  upbraids 
the  Jews  as  blameable  in  the  use  of  this  proverb."  Without  doubt. 
And  their  fault  evidently  consisted  in  this.  That  they  would  insinuate  that 
an  innocent  posterity  were  punished  for  the  crimes  of  their  forefathers ; 
whereas  we  have  shewn,  that  when  the  children^  teeih  were  eet  cm  edge^  they 
likewise  had  been  tasting. 

P.  7.  FF.  Dr.  Stebbing  has  thought  fit  to  suf^rt  this  charge  of  con- 
tradiction uiged  by  Spinoza  and  Tyndal,  very  eff^ectually.  He  insults  the 
author  of  the  D.  L.  for  pretending  to  clear  up  a  difficulty,  where  there  was 
none.  "  He  [the  author  of  the  D.  L.]  has  also  justified  the  equity  of 
another  Law,  that  of  punishing  posterity  for  the  crimes  of  their  forefathers, 
— Though  it  is  one  of  the  plainest  cases  in  the  world,  that  God  doth  this 
BVERT  DAY  iu  the  Ordinary  exercise  of  his  Providence."  Hist,  cf  Ahr.  p. 
89. — MosES  says,  €hd  will  visit  the  iniquity  of  the  Fathers  upon  the  Okil- 
dren.  Jerbmtah  and  Ezexibl  say  as  expressly,  that  Ghd  wiU  not  do  so. 
See,  exclaim  Spinoza  and  Tyndal,  the  discordancies  and  contradictions 
amongst  these  Prophets.  Softly,  replies  the  Author  of  the  Divine  Lega- 
tion. You  mistake  the  matter ;  the  contradiction  is  all  a  fiction  of  your 
own  brains :  Moses  speaks  of  the  Jewish  Dispensation  ;  and  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel,  of  the  Christian.  I  deny  that,  cries  Dr.  Stebbing ;  punishtstg 
posterity  for  the  crimes  of  their  Fathers  is  done  every  day  under  the  Chrittiem 
Dispensation,  And  thus  the  objection  of  Spinoza  and  Tyndal,  by  the  kind 
pains  of  Dr.  Stebbing,  remains  not  only  unanswered,  but  unanswerable. 
And  yet  this  is  the  man,  whose  zeal  would  not  let  him  rest  till  he  had 
rescued  Revelation  from  the  dishonours  brought  upon  it  by  the  Author 
of  the  Divine  Legation. 

P.  8.  GG.  Yet  Doctor  Sykes  modestly  tells  his  reader,  that  "  there 
is  not  any  ground  or  foundation  for  this  distinction  ;  for  that  the  innocent 
posterity  were  sometimes  deprived  of  life  for  the  crimes  of  their  Parents  in 
virtue  of  this  Law." — But  here,  as  the  Doctor  has  not  to  do  with  me,  but 
with  the  Prophet,  I  leave  it  to  be  adjusted  between  them,  as  the  Public 
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shall  think  fit  to  arbitiate.-^Another  has  even  yentnred  to  ask,  *^  H#W 
the  Posterity,  if  it  sufifer  for  its  own  guilt,  can  be  said  to  sufiPer  for 
the  transgressions  of  its  Parents?"  As  this  doubt  arises  from  the 
Prophet's  words.  Your  iniquity  and  the  inipsitiet  of^omr  fath&rt  togethm'^ 
&€.  I  think  myself  not  concerned  to  satisfy  it,  till  these  Writers  have 
more  openly  rejected  the  authority  of  the  Prophets. 

P.  8.  HH.  It  is  observable  that  by  our  own  Constitution,  noicnrfeitures 
attend  capital  condemnations  in  the  Lord  High  Admiral's  and  Constable's 
Courts.  And  why  ?  the  reason  is  plain ;  those  Judicatures  proceed  on 
the  Roman,  and  not  on  the  municipal  laws  of  a  feudal  Government.  Not 
but  that  the  necessities  of  state  frequently  obliged  other  Grovemments 
which  never  had  been  feudal,  to  have  recourse  to  an  extemporaneous  oon«> 
fiacation.  Even  Rome  itself  sometimes  exercised  the  severity  of  this 
panlshment,  even  before  it  fell  under  the  feet  of  its  Tyrants.  Cicero,  to 
ezcQse  the  confiscations  decreed  against  Lepidus,  which  affected  his  chil- 
dren, the  nephews  of  Brutus,  says  to  this  latter :  '*  Nee  vero  me  fugit  quam 
at  acerbum,  parentium  scelera  filiorum  p<]enis  lui.  Sed  hoc  pbjsclarb 
LEGiBus  coMPARATUM  cst,  ut  caritas  liberorum  amiciores  parentes  rdipublicc 
redderet."  Ep.  ad  Brutum  liber,  Ep.  12.  And  again:  ''In  qua  videtur 
illad  esse  crudele,  quod  ad  liberos,  qui  nihil  meruerunt,  poena  pervenit. 
Sed  id  et  antiquum  est,  et  omnium  civitatum."  Ep.  15.  A^edn,  the 
same  necessities  of  State  have  obliged  Governments  which  had  been 
originally  feudal,  but  were  so  no  longer,  to  retain  tMs  Law  of  foffeUure^ 
essential  to  feudal  Government  even  after  all  the  feudal  tenures  had  been 
abolished.  But  he,  who  would  see  the  Law  of  Forfsitubbs  defended  on 
the  more  general  principles  of  natural  justice  and  civil  policy,  may  have 
fuD  satisfiiction,  in  the  very  el^ant  and  masterly  Discourse  so  intitled* 

P.  9.  II.  Here  Dr.  Sykes,  who  so  charitably  takes  the  DmUt  part, 
all  the  way,  against  the  Author  of  the  D.  L.  says,  *'  It  would  have  been 
well  TO  HAVE  told  US  what  this  doctrine  was  which  was  brought  to  lighty 
and  which  held  t^  these  daring  transgressors,  and  which  contintted^  them 
after  death  the  objects  of  divine  justice."  Defence,  p.  83.  Can  the 
Reader,  when  he  casts  his  eye  upon  the  text,  and  sees  that  I  had  told  him^ 
in  so  many  words  and  letters,  that  it  was  a  future  State,  think  the  grave 
I>octor  in  his  senses  ?  But  this  quotation  from  him  wiU  have  its  use.  It 
will  serve  for  a  specimen  and  example  of  the  miserable  dispositions  with 
which  an  Answerer  ly  profession  addresses  himself  to  confute  Writers  who 
hare  tdcen  some  pains  to  consider  their  subject,  and  to  express  their  meaning. 

He  goes  on  objecting  to  this  unkncwn  doctrine.  He  asks  *'  how  this 
doctrine  did  these  things  ?  "  That  is,  how  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state 
could  extend  beyond  the  present  life?  This  shews  at  least,  he  was  in 
earnest  in  his  ignorance,  and  perfectly  well  assured  that  Thad  not  told  him 
nW  the  doctrine  was. 

He  proceeds  with  his  interrogations,  and  asks,  IVhy  the  punishing  ChU^ 
^r^  for  their  Father^  faults  had  no  further  use  after  the  bringing  in  a 
f^uTc  state  ?  I  had  told  him  long  ago,  it  was  because  the  punishment 
was  employed  only  to  supply  the  want  of  a  future  state.  But  to  this,  he 
replies,— fio^^ii^  hindered  its  being  added  to  the  doctrine  of  a  Juture  state. 
It  is  very  true  :  nor  did  any  thing  hinder  temporal  rewards  from  being  added 
to  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  under  the  Gospel ;  yet  when  a  future  state 
was  brought  to  light,  by  that  Dispensation,  both  one  and  the  other  were 
abolished.  But  is  it  not  a  little  strange  that  the  Doctor,  in  thus  insisting 
on«it8  further  use^  on  account  of  its  being  able  to  restrain  more  daring 
Sj^rtts,  by  laying  hold  of  their  instincts,  at  all  times,  as  well  under  an 
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unequal  as  under  an  equal  providence,  should  not  see  he  was  argning  against 
the  DIVINE  Wisdom,  who  by  the  month  of  the  Prophet  declared  it  of  no 
farther  use  under  the  Gospel  dispensation? 

P.  10.  KK.  ^^Ezechielis  sententias  adeo  sententiis  Mosis  repugnantes 
invenerunt  Rabini,  qui  nobis  illos  (qui  jam  tantum  extant)  libros  Prophe- 
tarum  reliquerunt,  ut  fere  deliberaverint,  ejus  librum  inter  canonicos  non 
admittere,  atque  eundem  plane  abscondidissent,  nisi  quidam  Chananias  in  se 
sttsoepisset  ipsum  explicare,  quod  tandem  magno  cum  labore  et  studio  (nt 
ibi  narratnr)  aiunt  ipsum  fecisse,  qua  ratione  autem  non  satis  constat*'^^ 
Spinozm  Trad,  Theologko-Pol.  p.  27,  28.  In  the  mean  time  it  may  be 
worth  observing,  that  the  explanation  which  I  have  here  oflfered,  cuts  off 
the  only  means  the  modem  Jews  have  of  accounting  for  their  long 
Captivity  upon  the  Principle  of  the  Law's  being  still  in  force.  Limborch 
uiges  Orobio  with  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  their  present  dispersion 
any  other  way  than  for  the  national  crime  of  rejecting  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah ;  seeing  they  are  so  far  from  falling  into  Pagan  idolatries,  the 
crime  which  brought  on  their  other  Captivities,  that  they  are  remarkably 
tenacious  of  the  Mosaic  Rites.  To  which  Orobio  replies,  **  that  they  are 
not  their  own  sins  for  which  they  now  suffer,  but  the  sins  of  their  fore- 
fathers." Now  Ezekiel  has  declared  (and  I  have  reconciled  that  declara- 
tion to  the  Law  and  the  Prophets)  that  this  mode  of  punishment  hath  been 
long  abolished. 

P.  10.  LL.  Having  thus  reconciled  the  two  Prophets,  Moses  and 
Ezekiel,  on  this  point,  one  may  be  allowed  to  wonder  a  little  at  the  want  of 
good  faith  even  in  M.  Voltaire,  when  it  comes  to  a  certain  extreme. 

This  celebrated  Poet  has,  like  an  honest  man,  written  in  defence  of 
RELIGIOUS  TOLERATION  :  and  to  inforce  his  argument  has  endeavoured  (not 
indeed  like  a  wise  one,  who  should  weigh  his  subject  before  he  undertakes 
it),  to  prove,  that  all  Religions  in  the  world,  but  the  Christian,  have  tole- 
rated diversities  of  opinion.  This  common  weakness  of  rounding  one's 
System,  for  the  support  of  a  plain  Right  which  requires  no  such  finishing, 
hath  led  him  into  two  of  the  strangest  paradoxes  that  ever  disgraced 
common  sense. 

The  one,  that  the  Pagan  Emperors  did  not  persecute  the  Christian  Faith : 
The  other,  that  the  Jewish  Magistrate  did  not  punish  for  Idolatry. 

In  support  of  the  first,  his  bad  faith  is  most  conspicuous  ;  in  support  of 
the  latter,  his  bad  logic. 

If  there  be  one  truth  in  Antiquity  better  established  than  another,  it  is 
this.  That  the  Pagan  Emperors  did  persecute  the  Christians  for  their  faith 
onfy  ;  established,  I  say,  both  by  the  complaints  of  the  Persecuted,  and  the 
acknowledgment  of  their  Persecutors.  But  this  being  proved  at  large  in 
the  preface  to  this  very  Volume,  it  is  enough  to  refer  the  Reader  thither. 

The  other  Paradox  is  much  more  pleasantly  supported.  He  proves  that 
the  Mosaic  Law  did  not  denounce  punishment  on  religious  errors  (though 
in  direct  words,  it  does  so),  nor  did  the  Jewish  Magistrate  execute  it 
(though  we  have  several  instances  of  the  infliction  recorded  in  their 
history). — ^And  what  is  the  convincing  argument  he  employs?  It  is  this. 
The  frequent  defections  of  the  Jewish  People  into  Idolatry^  in  the  earfy  times 
of  their  apostasies.  An  argument  hardly  so  good  as  this, — The  Church  of 
Rome  did  not  persecute^  as  appears  from  that  general  defection  from  ity  in  the 
sixteenth  Century,  I  say,  Mr.  Voltaire's  argument  is  hardly  so  good  as  ray 
illustration  of  it,  since  the  defection  from  the  Church  of  Rome  still  con- 
tinues, and  the  Jewish  defections  into  Idolatries  were  soon  at  an  end. 

But  we  are  not  to  think,  this  Paradox  was  advanced  for  nothing,  that  is. 
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for  the  sake  of  its  own  singular  boldness  (a  motive  generally  sufficient  to  set 
wason  at  defiance),  nor  even  for  the  support  of  his  general  question.  It 
was  apparently  advanced  to  get  the  easier  at  his  darling  subject,  the  abusb 
OP  THE  Mosaic  Religion,  that  MaroUe  of  our  party-coloured  Philosopher. 

Take  this  instance,  which  is  all  that  a  cursory  note  will  be  able  to 
anord. 

Mr.  Voltaire,  speaking  of  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  the  Jewish 
Dispensation,  expr^ses  himself  in  this  manner,  "  Tout  etait  temporel ;  et 
c'cst  b  preuve  que  le  savant  Eveque  Warburton  apporte  pour  d^montrer 
que  ]a  Loi  dee  Juifs  ^tait  divine ;  parce  que  Dieu  m^me  ^tant  leur  Roi, 
rendant  justice  immediatement  apres  la  transgression  ou  I'ob^issance, 
tfavoit  pas  besoin  de  leur  reveler  une  Doctrine  qu'il  reservait  au  tems, 
ou'il  ne  gouvemerait  plus  son  peuple.  Ceux  qui  par  ignorance  pretendent 
que  Moyse  enseignait  I'immortalit^  de  Tame,  otent  au  Nouveau  Testament 
un  de  ses  plus  grands  avantages  sur  Tancien :"  *  Would  not  any  one  now 
believe  (who  did  not  know  Mr.  Voltaire)  that  he  quoted  this  argument  as 
what  he  thought  a  good  one,  for  the  divinity  of  the  Mosaic  Religion? 
Nothing  like  it.  It  was  only  to  find  occasion  to  accuse  the  Old  Testament 
of  contradiction.  For  thus  he  goes  on, — "  Cependant  malgre  I'^nonc^ 
precis  de  cette  Loi,  malgr^  cette  declaration  expresse  de  Dieu,  qu'il  punirait 
joaqu'i  la  quatri^me  generation ;  Ezechiel  annonce  tout  le  contraire  aux 
Juife,  et  leur  dit,  que  le  Fils  ne  portera  point  I'iniquit^  de  son  pere  :  il  va 
taeme  jusqu'^  faire  dire  k  Dieu,  qu'il  leur  avait  donn^  des  preceptes  qui 
ti^etaient  pets  bons/^f 

As  for  the  precepts  vfhich  were  not  goody  the  Reader  will  see  that  matter 
explained  at  large,  as  we  go  along.  What  I  have  to  do  with  Mr.  Voltaire 
at  prraent,  is  to  expostulate  with  him  for  his  ill  faith  ;  that  when  he  had 
borrowed  my  argument  for  the  divinity  of  the  Mosaic  Mission  from  that 
mode  of  punishment,  he  would  venture  to  invalidate  it  from  an  apparent 
contradiction  between  Moses  and  Ezekiel  ;  when,  in  that  very  place  of 
the  Divine  Legation  which  he  refers  to,  he  saw  the  two  Prophets  reconciled 
by  an  aig:ument  drawn  from  the  true  nature?  of  two  approximating  Dispen- 
sations ;  an  argument  which  not  ^nly  removes  the  pretended  contradiction 
(firet  insisted  on  hy  Spinosa,  and,  through  many  a  dirty  channel,  derived,  at 
length,  to  Mr.  Voltaire),  but  likewise  supports  that  very  mark  of  divinity 
which  I  contend  for. 

But  it  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  call  in  question  the  Religion  or  the  good 
feith  of  this  truly  ingenious  man.  What  I  want,  in  this  Discourse  sur  la 
Tolirancey  is  his  civil  prudence.  As  an  Annalist,  he  might,  in  his 
General  History^  calumniate  the  Jewish  People  just  as  his  passions  or  his 
caprice  inclined  him  :  But  when  he  had  assumed  the  character  of  a  Divine, 
to  reconmiend  Toleration  to  a  Christian  State,  could  he  think  to  succeed  by 
abusbg  Revelation  ?  He  seems  indeed,  to  have  set  out  under  a  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  a  different  conduct :  But  coming  to  his  darling  subject  an 
abuse  of  the  Jews,  he  could  not,  for  his  life,  sustain  the  personage  he 
bad  assumed,  but  breaks  out  again  into  all  the  virulence  and  injustice  with 
wbich  he  persecuted  this  unhappy  People  in  his  Ghneral  History  ;  and  of 
which  the  Reader  will  see  a  fair  account,  in  the  second  volume,  b.  v.  sect.  1. 

P.  11.  MM.  This  is  the  precise  character  of  the  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament.  And  this  state  of  them  (to  observe  it  only  by  the  way)  is 
naore  than  a  thousand  answers  to  the  wild  suspicions  of  those  writers,  who 
fency  that  the  Jews,  since  Christ,  have  corrupted  their  sacred  Scriptures,  to 
support  their  superstitions  against  the  Gospel ;  and  amongst  other  erase- 
•  Page  132.  t  Page  133. 
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ments  have  struck  out  the  Doctrine  of  life  and  immortality  ;  which,  say 
these  Visionaries,  was,  till  then,  as  plainly  taught  in  the  Old  as  in  the  New 
Testament :  For  had  these  supposed  Impostors  ever  ventured  on  so  bold  a 
fraud  as  the  adulterating  their  sacred  Writings,  we  may  be  well  anared 
their  first  attempt  would  have  been  to  add  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  had 
they  not  found  it  there,  rather  than  to  take  it  away  if  they  had  :  since  the 
omission  of  the  doctrine  is  the  strongest  and  most  glaring  evidence  of  the 
imperfection  of  the  Law;  and  the  insertion  of  it  woiUd  have  best  supported 
what  they  now  hold  to  be  one  of  the  most  fimdamental  points  of  their 
Religion. — But  this  is  not  a  folly  of  yesterday.  Irenieus  tdls  us  that  cer- 
tain ancient  Heretics  supported  their  wild  fancies  against  Scripture,  which 
was  against  them,  by  the  si^ne  extravagant  suspicion,  that  it  had  been 
interpolated  and  corrupted.  Notwithstanding,  I  am  feur  from  thinking  these 
Modems  borrowed  it  from  them.  They  found  it  in  our  common  Nature, 
which  always  goes  the  nearest  way  to  work,  to  relieve  itself. 

P.  12.  NN.  We  shall  now  understand  the  importance  of  a  remark, 
which  the  late  Translator  of  Josephus  employs  to  prove  the  genuineness  ojf 
a  fragment  or  homily,  given  by  him  to  that  Historian  :  "There  is  one  par- 
ticular observation  "  (says  he)  "  belonging  to  the  contents  of  this  fragment 
or  homily,  that  seems  to  me  to  be  dbcrbtort,  and  to  determine  the  question 
that  some  of  this  Jewish  church,  that  used  the  Hebrew  copy  of  the  Old 
Testament,  nay  rather,  that  Josephus  himself  in  particular  was  the  aothw 
of  it.  The  observation  is  this,  that  in  the  present  address  to  the  Greeks  oi 
Gentiles  there  are  near  forty  references  or  allusions  to  texts  of  the  New 
Testament ;  and  not  one,  to  any  op  thb  Old  Testament  either  in 
Hebrew  or  Greek  ;  and  this  in  a  discourse  concerning  Hades  ;  which  yet 
is  almost  five  times  as  often  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  as  in  the 
New.  What  can  be  the  reason  of  this  ?  But  that  the  Jewish  Church  at 
Jerusalem  used  the  Hebrew  Bible  alone,  which  those  Greeks  or  Gentiles, 
to  whom  the  address  is  here  made,  could  not  understand  ;  and  that  our 
Josephus  always  and  only  used  the  same  Hebrew  Bible  ?  "  Mr.  JVhision's 
Dissert,  prefixed  to  his  Transh  of  Josephus^  p.  105. —  What  can  be  the  retuom 
(says  he)  of  this  mystery?  He  unfolds  it  thus:  The  Jewish  Church  <^ 
Jerusalem  used  the  Hebrew  Bible  alonCy  which  those  Greeks  or  GenHleSy  to 
whom  the  address  is  here  madCy  could  not  understand.  So  that  because  the 
Audience  did  not  understand  Hebrew,  the  Preacher  could  not  quote  the 
texts,  he  had  occasion  for,  in  Greek.  But  he  supposes  the  Author  could 
not  quote  the  Greek,  because  it  must  needs  have  been  that  of  the  Septua- 
gint;  which  the  Jewish  Church  at  Jerusalem  would  not  use.  Now  admit 
there  were  no  other  Greek  to  be  had,  or  allowed  of.  Can  any  man  believe 
that  if  this  Jewish  Preacher  would  turn  himself  to  the  Gentiles,  he  could 
be  such  a  bigot  as  to  be  afraid  of  quoting  the  Old  Testament  in  a  language 
they  understood,  because  his  Church  used  only  the  Original,  which  they 
understood  not  ?  Or  if  he  had  been  such  a  bigot.  Would  he  have  dared  to 
preach  to  the  Gentiles  at  all  ?  What  then  but  the  fondness  for  an  hypo- 
thesis could  make  men  ramble  after  such  reasons,  when  so  obvious  an  one 
lies  just  before  them  ?  Why  did  he  this,  do  you  ask  ?  For  this  plain 
reason:  His  SMh}^  "k^^bl  future  staie  of  reward  and  punishment^  aid  he 
had  more  sense  than  to  seek  for  it  where  it  was  not  to  be  found.  Oh  but 
Hades  is  almost  five  times  as  often  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  <u  in  the 
New.  Indeed  !  But  the  fragment  is  not  about  the  word,  but  the  thing.  In 
the  Old  Testament  it  signified  the  receptacle  of  dead  bodies;  in  the  New, 
the  receptacle  of  living  souls.  But  though  this  learned  writer  can,  without 
doubt,  laugh  at  those  who  seek  the  Trinity  in  the  Old  Testament,  yet  he 
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can  in  good  earnest  go  ihidier  in  search  of  a  Future  itaU.  Yet  this  latter 
is  not  in  an j  comparison  so  clearly  hinted  at  as  the  other :  and  no  wonder  ; 
a  Foture  state  is  circmnscrihed  to  the  New  Testament,  as  brought  to  Ught 
by  the  Gospel ;  hot  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  no  where  said  to  be  so 
circmnsoribed. 

P.  la  00.  To  all  this  Dr.  Stebbing  has  an  Answer  ready.  <'The 
History  of  the  persecution  under  Antiochns"  (says  he)  ^^  b  written  by  two 
Historians,  namely,  the  Author  of  the  first  book  of  Maccabees,  and  the 
Author  of  the  second.  This  last  writer  has  recorded  the  profession  of  the 
Martyrs  concerning  their  belief  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection ;  but 
the  first  has  entirely  omitted  it :  nor  is  there  one  word  about  a  resurrection 
or  future  state  to  be  found  throughout  his  whole  EUstory,  though  it  is  cer- 
tain it  was  now  the  national  belief.  So  unsafb  a  thing  is  it  to  refy  upon  the 
MKUB  silence  of  historitmSf  when  they  undertake  to  write  a  history  not  of 
doctrinei  but  of  the  transactions  of  men."    Easam.  p.  116. 

I  will  tell  him  of  an  unsafer  thing :  which  is,  venturing  to  di&w  parallel 
cases;  as  he  has  done  here ;  for  they  may  happen  (as  hath  happened  here) 
to  be  eases  most  unlike. 

In  a  large  and  miscellaneous  Volume,  composed  by  various  Writers  of 
different  times  and  states,  and  containing  the  Law,  the  Religion,  and  the 
History  of  the  Jews,  from  Moses  to  the  Captivity,  neither  the  Doctrines  of 
the  resurrection  nor  a  future  state  are  ever  once  mentioned. 

This  is  the  Fact.  And  to  obviate  my  inference  from  it, — **  That  the 
Jews,  during  that  period,  were  unacquainted  with  the  Doctrines,"  this 
able  Divine  opposes  the  two  books  of  Maccabees,  containing  the  story  of  one 
abort  period,  when,  it  is  confessed,  these  Doctrines  were  of  national  belief ; 
in  the  first  of  which  Books,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Doctrine,  and  in  the 
second,  a  great  deal :  the  reason  both  of  the  mention  and  of  the  silence 
being  self-evident.  It  is  recorded  in  the  second  book,  where  there  is  a 
detailed  account  of  the  Martyrs  for  the  Jewish  Faith :  it  b  omitted  in  the 
firety  where  there  is  no  account  of  any  such  thing. 

Yet  these  are  brought  as  parallel  eases:  Let  us  therefore  do  them  all 
honour. 

1.  Several  volumes  of  the  sacred  Canon  contain  a  history  of  doctrines. 
The  two  books  of  Maccabees  contain  only  a  history  of  civil  transactions, 

2.  None  of  the  inspired  Writers  of  the  Canon  before  the  Captivity  ever 
onee  mentioned  the  Doctrines  of  &  resurrection  or  a  future  state. 

Of  the  two  books  of  Bfaccabees,  one  of  them  mentions  the  Doctrines  fully 
and  at  large. 

3.  The  sacred  Canon  comprises  a  vast  period  of  time,  and  treats  of  an 
tnfixdte  variety  of  matters. 

The  two  books  of  Maccabees  are  small  tracts  of  an  uniform  subject,  and 
contain  only  the  story  of  one  revolution  in  the  Jewish  State. 

Unconscious,  as  should  seem,  of  all  ibis  difference,  the  learned  Doctor 
concludes — So  unsafe  a  thing  it  is  to  refy  on  the  mebb  silkncb  of  Historians^ 
when  th^  undertake  to  write  a  history  not  of  doctrinbs,  but  of  the  trans- 
actions  of  Men,  In  which,  these  three  faxsbhoods  are  very  gravely  and 
magisterially  insinuated  :  That  the  Writers  of  the  two  books  of  Maccabees 
are  equally  silent  with  the  Writers  of  the  Canon  :  2.  That  all  the  Writers 
of  the  Canon  are  writers  of  a  History,  not  of  the  Doctrines,  but  merely 
of  the  civil  transactions  of  men,  equally  with  the  writers  of  the  two  Books 
of  Bfaccabees :  And  3.  That  the  thing  relied  on  by  me,  is  the  mere 
ULBiCB  of  Historians.  Which  fidsehood  if  the  Iteader  does  not  see  from 
what  has  been  said  above,  he  may  be  pleased  to  consider,  tliat  mere  silence  is 
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when  a  Writer  omits  to  say  a  thing  which  it  was  indifiPerent  to  his  purpose 
whether  he  said  or  not.  But  when  he  omits  to  say  a  thing,  which  it  was 
much  to  his  purpose  to  say,  this  is  not  a  mere  silence.  It  is  a  Hlence 
attended  with  a  circtunstancey  which  makes  the  evidence  drawn  from  that 
tilence  something  more  than  negative,  and,  consequently,  something  more 
than  mere  silence.    So  much  for  Dr.  Stebbing. 

A  Cornish  Writer*  pursues  the  same  argument  against  the  Divine  Lega- 
tion; but  takes  his  paraUd  much  higher.  "  There  is  no  one"  (says  he) 
*<  who  reads  Homeb  that  can  doubt  whether  a  Future  state  were  the  popu- 
lar belief  amongst  the  Greeks  in  the  times  he  writes  of.  And  yet,  by 
what  I  remember  of  him,  I  believe  it  would  be  difficult  to.  produce  Six 
instances  in  all  his  poems  of  any  actions  either  entered  upon  or  avoided 
from  the  express  motive  of  the  rewards  or  punishments  to  be  Expected  in 
the  other  world," 

I  inferred  from  a  Future  state's  never  being  mentioned  in  the  Jewish 
History,  amongst  the  motives  of  men's  actions  (after  it  had  been  omitted  in 
the  Jewish  Law  and  Religion),  that  it  was  not  of  popular  belief  amongst 
that  people.  Now  here  comes  an  Answerer,  and  says,  that  it  is  not  men- 
tioned above  six  times  expressly  in  Homer,  and  yet  that  nobody  can  doubi 
whether  it  were  not  the  popular  belief  amongst  the  Greeks.  The  good  cautious 
man  \  Had  it  been  but  once  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  I 
should  no  more  have  doubted  of  its  being  of  popular  belief  amongst  Uie 
Jews,  than  he  does.  Why  then  do  we  doubt  so  little,  in  the  case  of  the 
Greeks,  but  for  the  same  reason  why  we  ought  to  doubt  so  much  in  the 
case  of  the  Jews !  Homer  (who  gives  a  detailed  account  of  a  future  state), 
thb  writer  allows,  has  mentioned  it  about  six  times  as  a  motive.  The  Scrip- 
tures (which,  together  with  the  history,  deliver  the  Law  and  Religion  of 
the  Jews,  in  which  a  future  state  is  omitted)  mention  it  not  once,  as  a  motive. 
But  this  Answerer  would  make  the  reader  believe,  I  made  my  inference  from 
the  paucity^  and  not  from  the  want,  of  the  mention.  The  same  may  be 
observed  of  another  expression  of  this  candid  Gentleman's — express  motive. 
Now  much  less  would  have  satisfied  me ;  and  I  should  readily  have  allowed 
that  the  Jews  had  the  popular  belief  amongst  them,  had  the  motive  been  but 
once  fairly  implied. 

But  let  us  take  him  at  the  best,  and  suppose  Homer  did  not  afford  one 
single  instance.  What,  I  pray  you,  has  Homer  in  common  with  Moses  ? 
Suppose,  I  should  affirm  from  the  Greek  History,  That  the  ancient  Wor- 
thies always  proportioned  their  work  to  their  strength  and  bulk  ;  and  that 
my  Answerer  was  not  in  an  humour  to  let  this  pass ;  but,  to  confute  me, 
would  press  me  with  the  high  atchievemaits  of  Tom  Thumb,  as  they  are 
recorded  in  his  authentic  story ;  who  was  as  famed  for  his  turbulence  in 
king  Arthur's  Court,  as  Achilles  was  in  Agamemnon's  :  Would  not  thia  be 
just  as  much  to  the  purpose,  as  to  put  the  Jliad  and  the  Odyssey  in  parallel 
with  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  ? 

But  Homer's  poems  have  been  so  long  called  the  Bible  of  the  Pagems^ 
that  this  Answerer  appears,  in  good  earnest,  to  have  taken  them  for  reli- 
gious  History  ;  otherwise  how  could  it  have  ever  entered  into  hb  head  to 
make  so  ridiculous  a  comparison  ?  My  reasoning  with  regard  to  ScRrprrrRE 
stood  thus. — As  all  good  History  deals  with  the  motives  of  men's  actions, 
so  the  peculiar  business  (as  it  seems  to  me)  of  religious  History  \&  to  scmti- 
nize  their  religious  Motives :  Of  these,  the  principal  is  the  consideration  of 
a  Future  state.  And  this  not  being  so  much  as  once  mentioned  in  the 
ancient  Jewish  History,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  the  Jews  of  those 

•  Mr.  Peter*. 
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times  had  it  not.  But  now,  what  has  Homer's  poems  to  do  in  this  matter? 
I  apprehend  they  ase  no  religious  History  ;  but  compositions  as  far  removed 
from  it  as  possible,  namely  a  military  and  civil  Bomance,  brimfull  of 
&ba]oas  trumpery.  Now  in  such  a  work,  the  writer  surely  would  be 
principally  solicitous  about  the  civil  motives  of  his  Actors.  And  Homer, 
who  is  confessed  to  imderstand  what  belonged  to  every  kind  of  Composi- 
tion, would  take  care  to  keep  within  his  subject ;  and,  to  preserve  deco^ 
ram,  would  content  himself  with  supplying  his  Warriors  and  Politicians 
with  such  motives  as  might  best  set  off  their  Wisdom  and  their  Heroism  : 
such  as  the  lave  of  power ^  in  which  I  comprise,  revenge  on  their  enemies  : 
the  hve  of  plunder ^  in  which  is  included  their  passion  for  fair  Captives  ;  ^ 
and  the  hve  of  glory y  in  which,  if  you  please,  you  may  reckon  their  r^ard 
for  their  Friends  and  their  Country. — But  in  Hornet^ $  military  and  political 
Romances  there  are  hardly  six  instances  in  which  a  future  state  is  mentioned 
cs  the  express  motive  ;  therefore  the  perpetual  silence  on  this  point,  in  the 
religious  History  of  the  Jews,  and  the  perpetual  mention  of  it  in  the  reli- 
gious Histories  of  the  Subvi  and  the  Sabacens,  conclude  nothing  in  favour 
of  the  aigument  of  the  Divine  Legation. 

P.  Id.  PP.  To  this  Dr.  Stebbing  objects,  that  **  it  means  no  more  than 
that  man  was  not  to  be  restored  to  his  earthly  human  state."  Exam.  p.  60. 
and,  to  confirm  this,  he  appeals  to  the  tenth  verse  of  this  chapter,  which 
rans  thus,  He  shall  return  no  more  to  his  house,  neither  shall  his  place  Inow 
him  any  more.  But  the  learned  Doctor  should  have  reflected,  that  if  Job 
says  the  dead  man  returns  no  more  to  his  house,  he  gives  a  reason  for  his  so 
saying,  very  inconsistent  with  the  Doctor's  interpretation  of  the  Uth  verse 
of  the  viith  chapter.  It  was,  because  the  dead  man  was  got  into  the  land 
of  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death  [chap.  x.  21.]  it  was  because  he  was 
not  awake  nor  could  be  raised  out  of  his  sleep  [chap.  xiv.  12.]  But  the  very 
subject  which  Job  is  here  treating  confutes  the  Doctor's  interpretation : 
He  is  complaining  that  life  is  short,  and  that  after  death  he  shall  no  more 
tee  good,  for  that  he  who  goeth  down  to  the  grave  shall  come  up  ru>  more  ;  he 
fhaU  return  no  more  to  his  house  [ver.  7,  8,  9, 10.]  which  at  least  implies 
that  there  was  no  good  to  be  expected  any  where,  but  in  this  world  ;  And 
this  expectation  is  cut  off  in  express  terms. 

P.  14.  QQ,.  To  this  sense  of  the  text.  Dr.  Stebbing  objects,  and  says, 
that  fy  fio  reward  is  mearU  none  in  this  world.  £xam.  p.  63,  64.  and  in  sup- 
port of  his  interpretation,  quotes  the  words  of  the  verse  immediately  fol- 
lowing— neither  have  they  any  more  a  portion  for  ever  in  any  thing  that  is  done 
wderthesun.  Now  I  agree  with  the  learned  Doctor  that  these  words  are 
an  explanation  of  the  foregoing,  of  the  deads  not  having  any  more  a  reward: 
and  from  thence  draw  just  the  contrary  inference.  That  the  sacred  writer, 
from  the  consideration  of  the  dead's  not  returning  to  life  to  eiyoy  their 
reward,  concluded  that,  when  once  death  had  seized  them,  they  could  have 
no  reward  at  all ;  not  even  that  imaginary  one,  the  living  in  the  memory 
«f  men, /or  the  memory  of  them  (says  he)  is  forgotten.  So  again  from  the 
consideration  in  ver.  6.  that  the  dead  had  neither  love,  hatred,  rwr  envy,  he 
had  concluded  ver.  5.  that  tdky  knew  not  any  thing. — But  the  premisses 
«nd  the  coriclusion  not  being  in  their  usual  order,  our  learned  Doctor's 
I^c  did  not  reach  to  take  the  force  of  the  Preacher's. 

P.  19.  RR.  To  all  this,  it  hath  been  said, — "  Christians  have  the  pro- 
nuac  of  the  life  that  now  is,  excepting  the  case  of  persecution,  Mark  x.  30." 
The  words  of  Jesus  in  the  Evangelist  are, — there  is  no  one  that  hath  left 
*«•«  or  brethren,  Sfc.  for  my  sake  and  the  GrospcPs,  but  he  shall  receive  an 
^^redfold  rtow  in  this  time,  houses  and  lands,  S^c.  with  persecutions,  and  in 
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the  world  to  eome^  eternal  life.  But  these  words  evidently  allude  to  the  first 
Followers  of  Jesus,  while  the  Church  was  under  an  extraordinary  Prori- 
dence,  that  is,  during  the  Age  of  Miracles  :  and  as  that  sort  of  Dispensation 
is  always  aided  hy  the  course  of  natural  and  ciril  events,  we  easily  see  how 
it  would  he  promoted  by  lbayino  a  country  doomed  to  the  most  horrid  and 
exterminating  destruction.  But  St.  Pan],  where  he  assigns  only  the  Ufa 
which  is  to  come  to  the  followers  of  the  Gospel,  is  speaking  of  a  different 
thing,  namely  of  the  genius  of  the  Christian  Dispensation  in  general,  as  it 
is  opposed  to  Judaism. 
^  P.  21.  SS.  The  serious  reader,  who  considers  all  this,  will  not  be  a 
'  little  surprised  to  hear  that  eminent  Scholar  and  Divine,  Dr.  S.  Clark^ 
talk  in  the  following  manner,  where,  after  having  spoken  of  the  doubts  and 
uncertainties  of  the  ancient  PhUosophers  concerning  a  future  state,  he  con- 
cludes in  these  words, — ^^  From  all  which  it  appears  that  notwithstanding 
all  the  bright  arguments  and  acute  conclusions  and  brave  sajings  of  the 
best  Philosophers,  yet  Ufa  and  immort€tUty  were  not  fully  and  satisfacto- 
itiLT  hrought  to  light  by  barb  natural  reason.** — [Ev.  of  nat.  and  rev. 
Religion,  p.  146.]— It  would  be  very  strange  if  they  had  ;  since  Scripture 
is  so  far  from  allowing  any  part  of  this  discovery  to  natural  reaeon^  that 
it  will  not  admit  even  the  Mosaic  Revelation  to  h&ve  a  share,  but  reserves 
it  all  for  the  Oospd  of  Christ  :  so  that  had  natural  Religion  brought  Ufa 
and  immortality  to  lights  though  not  fadly  and  satisfactorily^  the  learned 
Apostle  would  be  found  to  have  spoken  much  too  highly  of  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Gospel. 

The  truth  is,  the  very  learned  Writer  had  two  points  to  make  out,  in 
this  £Eunous  work ;  the  one  was  the  evidence  of  natural  Religion ;  and, 
under  that  head,  he  is  to  shew,  that  it  taught  life  and  immortality.  His 
other  point  was,  the  emdence  of  Revealed  Religion^  and  there,  (to  shew  its 
use  and  necessity)  he  is  to  demonstrate  that  bare  natural  reason  could  not 
discover  life  and  immortality.  Thus  the  very  method  of  his  demonstration 
obliged  him,  in  the  former  part,  to  give  to  natural  Religion  an  honour 
which,  in  the  latter  part,  he  was  forced  to  take  away :  and  to  reconcile 
them  with  one  another,  was  the  purpose  of  the  conciliating  words  above — 
yet  Ufa  and  immortality  were  not  fully  and  satisfactorily  brought  to  light  by 
bare  natural  reason :  which  indeed  does  the  business ;  but  it  is  at  the 
expence  of  the  learned  Apostle,  who  says  it  was  not  brought  to  light  at  all, 
till  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 

P.  21.  TT.  To  this  it  has  been  said,  <Uhat  the  mystery  of  the  €hspd 
here  mentioned,  is  rather  that  which  is  meant  by  the  word,  chap.  iii.  3 — 9. 
namely  the  calling  in  of  the  Gentiles  to  be  fellow-heirs  with  the  Jews.*' — 
For  a  confutation  of  this  absurd  fimcy,  read — The  free  and  candid  exami" 
nation  of  the  principles  advanced  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  chap.  i.  p.  24. 
et  seq.  where  the  learned  and  most  judicious  Author  has  sufficiently 
exploded  it. 
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After  such  convincing  evidence  that  a  future  state  did  not 
make  part  of  the  Religion  of  Moses,  the  reader  would  not  have 
suspected,  he  most  once  more  be  stopped  to  hear  a  long  Answer  to  a 
Kt  of  texts  brought  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament  to  prove.  That 
ike  Doctrine  of  a  Juture  state  of  reward  and  punishment  did  make 
the  most  essential  part  of  the  Mosaic  Dispensation  :  and  this,  not  by 
a  few  fmcifbl  Allegorists,  or  outrageous*Bigots  only,  who  will  say,  or 
do  any  thing ;  but  by  many  sober  men  of  all  Sects  and  Parties,  of  all 
l^es,  and  of  all  Religions. 

I.  Several  of  the  ancient  Christian  Writers  were  so  persuaded  of 
thiB  point,  that,  not  content  to  say,  the  doctrine  of  a  Future  state 
made  part  of  the  Mosaic  Dispensation,  they  would  be  confident  that 
the  very  Pagans  learnt  it  all  from  thence.  Some  modem  Christians 
luive  not  been  behind  them  in  their  Faith,  but  have  far  outstripped 
them  in  their  Charity,  while  they  treated  the  denial  of  this  extrava- 
gant Opinion  as  a  new  species  of  infidelity.  It  is  true,  they  are  all 
extremely  confused  and  obscure  about  the  way,  they  represent  it  to 
luLve  been  taught:  And  there  have  not  been  wanting,  at  all  times, 
men  of  greatest  eminence  for  parts  and  piety,  who  have  not  only 
doabted,  but  plainly  denied  this  Future  state  to  be  in  the  Mosaic 
Beligion ;  though,  to  be  just  to  all,  with  the  same  inconsistency  and 
embarras  that  the  others  have  maintained  it.*  However,  the  more 
current  doctrine  hath  always  been.  That  a  Juture  state  0/ rewards  and 
pwishsnents  was  taught  by  the  Law  of  Moses, 

Ab  surprizing  as  this  may  seem  to  those  who  have  weighed  the 
forcing  Evidence,  yet  indeed  no  less  could  be  expected  from  such  a 
somber  of  concurrent  and  oddly  combined  Prejudices,  which  have 
i^nrecl,  till  now,  to  discredit  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  important 
truths  of  Revelation. 

*  See  note  A,  at  the  end  of  thia  book. 
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1  •  The  first  was,  that  several  Patriarchs  and  Prophets,  hoth  hefore 
and  under  the  Mosaic  Dispensation,  were  certainly  favoured  with  the 
revelation  of  man's  Redemption  ;  in  which  the  doctrine  of  a  Future 
state  is  eminently  contained  :  And  they  think  it  utterly  incredible  that 
These  should  not  have  conveyed  it  to  their  People  and  Posterity. 

2.  They  could  not  conceive  how  a  Rehgion  could  be  worthy  of 
God,  which  did  not  propose  to  its  Followers  a  Future  State  of  rewards 
and  punishments ;  but  confined  their  views  to  the  carnal  things  of 
this  life  only. 

3.  The  truth,  here  attempted  to  be  established,  had  been  received 
and  abused  by  the  Enemies  of  all  true  Religion  and  Grodliness ;  such 
as  the  Sadducees  of  the  old  Jewish  church,  the  Gnostics  of  the  old 
Christian,  and  Unbelievers  in  all  Churches. 

4.  Lastly,  men  were  kept  fast  within  the  error  into  which  these 
prejudices  had  drawn  them,  by  never  rightly  distinguishing  between  a 
Future  State  of  reward  and  punishment,  as  taught  by  what  men  call 
natural  Religion^  and  a  future  state  as  taught  by  Christian  Revelation  ; 
which  is  the  clue,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  to  conduct  us  through 
all  the  errors  and  perplexities  of  this  region  qf  darkness,  till  we  come 
into  the  full  and  glorious  light  of  the  Gospel. 

But  in  Religious  matters,  combinations  much  less  strange  are  suln- 
cient  to  defeat  the  credit  of  the  plainest  Fact.  A  noted  instance  of 
what  OBSTINACY  alonc  can  do  against  the  self-evidence  of  Truth,  will 
abate  our  wonder  at  the  perversity  in  question  ;  at  least  it  may  be  put 
to  use,  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  towards  which,  will  be  found 
materials,  neither  vulgar  nor  few,  in  the  course  of  this  work.  There 
is  a  sect,  and  that  no  inconsiderable  one,  which,  being  essentially 
founded  in  Enthusiasm,  ^lath,  amongst  other  of  its  strange  freaks, 
thrown  out  the  institution  of  water-baptism  from  its  scheme  of 
Christianity.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  illiterate  Founder,  while  rapt 
in  his  fanatic  visions,  did  not  reflect  that,  of  all  the  institutions  of 
our  holy  Religion,  this  of  water-baptism  was  least  proper  to  be  called 
in  question ;  being  most  invincibly  established  by  the  practice  both  of 
Paul  and  Peter.  This  latter  finding  that  the  houshold  of  Cornelius 
the  Gentile  had  received  the  Uohj  Ghost,  regarded  it  as  a  certain 
direction  for  him  to  admit  them  into  the  Church  of  Christ,  which  he 
did  by  the  initiatory  Rite  of  water-baptism,  [Acts  x.  47.]  Paul,  in 
his  travels  through  the  Lesser  Asia,  finding  some  of  the  Jewish 
Converts  who  had  never  heard  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and,  on  enquiry, 
understanding  they  had  been  only  baptised  by  water  unto  John's 
Baptism,  thought  fit  to  baptise  them  with  water  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  that  is,  to  admit  them  into  the  Church ;  and  then  laying 
his  hands  upon  them  the  Holy  Ghost  came  upon  thetn,  and  they  spake 
with  tongues  and  prophesied.  [Acts  xix.  4,  5,  6.] 
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In  spite  of  these  two  memorable  traiiBactions,  the  Quakers  haye 
notwithstigidiiig  rejected  water-baptism.  What  is  the  pretence? 
"  Water-baptUm  "  (it  seems)  "  is  John's  baptism,  and  only  a  type  of 
baptism  by  the  Holy  Ghost  or  by  Fire  ;  so  that  when  this  last  came 
in  use,  the  former  ceased  and  was  abolished."  Yet  in  the  two 
histories  given  aboye,  both  these  fancies  are  reproved ;  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  if  the  stories  had  been  recorded  for  no  other  purpose : 
For  in  the  adventure  of  Paul,  the  water-baptism  of  Jesus  is  expressly 
distinguished  from  the  water-baptism  of  John  :  And,  in  that  of  Peter, 
it  ippears,  that  water-baptism  was  necessary  for  admittance  into  the 
church  of  Christ,  even  after  the  ministration  of  baptism  by  fire^  or  the 
oommonicated  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  further  observable, 
that  these  two  Heads  of  the  Mission  to  the  two  great  divisions  of 
Mankind,  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  here  acted  in  one  another's  pro- 
rince;  Peter  the  Apostle  of  the  Jews  administering  baptism  to  the 
Gentile  houshold  of  Cornelius ;  and  Paul  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
administering  the  same  rite  to  the  Jewish  Converts.  And  why  was 
this  crossing  of  hands  but  to  obviate  that  silly  evasion,  that  water- 
baptism  was  only  partial  or  temporary  7 

Bat  what  is  reason,  evidence,  or  truth,  when  opposed  to  religious 
Prejodice  !  The  Quakers  do  not  hold  it  to  be  clearer,  that  repentance 
fion  dead  works  is  necessary  for  obtaining  the  spiritual  benefits  of 
the  Gospel-Covenant,  than  that  water-baptism  is  abolished,  and  of 
no  use  to  initiate  into  the  Church  of  Christ. 

II.  But  to  proceed.  The  error  in  question  is,  as  we  said,  not  con- 
fined to  the  Christian  Church.  The  Jews  too  maintalti  it  with  equal 
obstinacy,  but  not  with  equal  indiscretion  ;  the  Children  of  this  world 
arey  in  their  generation,  taiser  than  the  Children  of  light ;  *  their  fatal 
idherence  to  their  long  abolished  Bites  depending  altogether  upon  this 
•ingie  prejudice,  that  Moses  taught  a  future  state  of  rewards  and* 
poniBhments :  for  if  he  taught  it  not,  the  consequence  is  inevitable, 
his  Religion  could  be  ovlj  preparatory  to  one  that  did  teach  it.  This 
therefore  is  their  great  support ;  and  wisely  have  they  inforced  it  by 
an  the  authority  and  power  of  the  Synagogue.f  But  what  Christians 
gain  by  so  doing,  I  confess  I  know  not.  What  they  lose  hath  been 
seen  in  part,  and  will  be  more  fully  shewn  hereafter :  not  one  demon- 
stration only,  of  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  Mission,  but  aU  true  concep- 
tion of  that  divine  harmony  which  inspires  every  part,  and  runs 
thioogh  the  whole  of  God's  great  Dispensation  to  Mankind. 

III.  The  error  is  still  more  extensive ;  and  hath  spread  from  true 
Mgion  to  the  false  ;  a  fitter  soil  for  its  reception.  For  the  Maho- 
metans, who  hold  the  divine  original  of  the  Jewish  Law,  are  as  obsti- 
nate as  the  best,  in  giving  it  this  mistaken  advantage :  but,  it  must  be 

*  Luke  xsi,  8.  f  See  the  Dedication  prefixed  to  book  iv. 
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owned,  under  a  modester  pretext.  Their  expe^ent  for  saving  the 
honour  of  the  Law  is  this :  They  confess  the  Doctrine  of  a  ftiture 
state  is  not  at  present  to  be  found  there :  but  though  it  be  not 
THERE,  IT  OUGHT  TO  BE ;  for  that  the  Jews,  in  pure  spite  to  thera, 
have  interpolated  their  Bible,  and  taken  away  all  mention  of  it.* 

Matters  being  in  this  odd  situation,  the  reader  will  excuse  me,  if  I 
turn  a  little  to  consider  those  texts  of  Scripture  which  Christian 
writers  have  produced  to  prove.  That  a  fitture  state  of  rewards  and 
pumshments  does  indeed  make  part  of  the  Mosaic  Religion, 

IL 

But  here  let  me  observe,  that  the  thing  of  most  consequence  in  this 
part  of  my  discourse  will  be  to  state  the  question  clearly  and  plainly. 
When  that  is  done,  every  common  reader  will  be  able,  without  my 
help,  to  remove  the  objections  to  my  System ;  or  rather,  the  question 
being  tbus  truly  stated,  they  will  fall  of  themselves. 

L  My  dedared  purpose,  in  this  Work,t  is  to  demonstrate  The 
Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  in  order  to  use  it  for  the  foundation  of 
a  projected  defence  of  Revelation  in  general,  as  the  Dispensation  ia 
compleated  in  Christianity.  The  medium  I  employ  for  this  purpose  is, 
that  there  was  no  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment  in  the  Mosaic 
Religion.  I  must  needs  therefore  go  upon  these  two  principles:  1. 
That  Moses  did  not  disbelieve  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment, 
2.  That  his  Religion  was  preparatory  to  the  Religion  of  Jesus  which 
taught  such  future  state.     Hence  proceed  these  consequences  : 

1 .  From  my  liolding  that  Moses  did  not  disbelieve  a  future  state^ 
it  follows,  that  all  those  texts  of  Scripture  which  are  brought  to  prove 
that  the  ancient  Jews  believed  the  soul  survived  the  body,  are  nothing 
to  the  purpose :  but  do,  on  the  contrary,  greatly  confirm  my  Thesis : 
for  which  reason  I  have  myself  shewn  that  the  early  Jews  did  indeed 
suppose  this  truth. 

2.  From  my  holding  that  the  Religion  of  Moses  was  only  prepara- 
tory to  the  Religion  of  Jesus,  it  follows,  that  all  such  texts,  as  imply 
a  Future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  their  typical  significa- 
tion only,  are  just  as  little  to  the  purpose.  For  if  Moses's  Religion 
was  preparatory  to  one  Future,  it  is,  as  I  have  shewn, ^  highly  reason- 
able to  suppose,  that  the  essential  doctrine  of  that, New  Religion  was 
shadowed  out  under  the  Rites,  or  by  the  inspired  penmen,  of  the  Old. 

*  **  Taowrat — Lea  MosnlmaDs  disent,  que  c'est  randen  Testament  qae  Diea  revela  A 
Mojse  ecrit  en  langne  Hebraiquey  livre  qui  a  6te  alcere  et  oonrumpn  par  lea  JoiSt.— 
Ceat  la  le  aentlment  dea  Moanlmand  qui  a  ktk  recneiUi  de  ploaieora  antenra  Arabea  par 
Hagi  Kkalfah*  Le  mdme  antenr  dit— qne  Ton  n'y  tronve  paa  aoasi  ancnn  endroit  ou  U 
aoit  paiid  de  Taiitre  vie,  nl  de  la  ResorrectioD,  ni  da  Paradis,  ni  de  I'Eufer,  et  que  cvla 
vient  pent  fetr©  de  ee  qne  lea  Juifa  ont  corrompu  lean  cxemplaiw." — Voyez  la  BihUo* 
tkeque  OrietUaie  de  M.  jytierbelot,  Mot.  Taouart.  t  See  the  Appeudix  to  the  fiwt 
edition  of  <*  the  Alliance  between  Chnrch  and  State.*'       t  Sec  the  butt  section  of  this  book. 
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But  such  texts  are  not  only  inconclusiyey  but  hig;hly  corroborative  of  the 
opinion  they  are  brought  to  oppose.  For  if  future  rewards  and  pu- 
nishments were  taught  to  the  People  under  the  law,  what  occasion  was 
there  for  any  typical  representation  of  them^  which  necessarily  implies 
the  throwing  things  into  shade,  and  secreting  them  from  vulgar  know- 
ledge? What  ground  was  there  for  that  distinction  between  a  eamal 
and  %  spiritual  meaning  (both  of  which  it  is  agreed  the  Mosaic  Law  had, 
m  order  to  fit  it  for  the  use  of  two  Dispensations)  if  it  did  not  imply 
an  ignorance  of  the  spiritual  sense  during  the  continuance  of  the  first  ? 
Yet  as  dear  as  this  is,  the  contrary  is  the  doctrine  of  my  Adversaries ; 
who  seem  to  think  that  the  spiritual  and  the  carnal  sense  must  needs 
always  go  tc^ther,  like  the  jewel  and  the  foil  in  Aaron's  breast-plate. 

Both  these  sorts  of  texts,  therefore,  conclude  only  against  Saddu- 
CEBS  and  Infidbls.  Yet  hath  this  matter  been  so  little  attended  to, 
in  the  judgements  passed  upon  my  argument,  that  both  sorts  have 
been  urged  as  confutations  of  it.  I  speak  not  here  of  the  dirty 
calamnies  of  one  or  two  forgotten  scriblers,  but  of  the  unequitable 
censures  of  some  who  better  deserve  to  be  set  right. 

II.  But  farther.  As  my  position  is,  that  a  future  Hate  of  reward 
and  punishment  was  not  taught  in  the  Mosaic  Dispensation^  all  texts 
brought  to  prove  the  knowledge  of  it  after  the  time  of  David  are  as 
impertinent  as  the  rest.  For  what  was  known  from  this  time,  could 
not  supply  the  want  of  what  was  unknown  for  so  many  ages  before. 
This  therefore  puts  all  the  prophetic  Writings  out  of  the  question. 

And  now,  when  all  these  Texts  are  taken  from  my  Adversaries, 
what  is  there  left,  to  keep  up  the  quarrel  ?  Should  I  be  so  severe  to 
insist  on  the  common  rights  of  Authors,  of  not  being  obliged  to 
answer  to  convict  impertinendes,  this  part  of  my  task  would  be  soon 
OTer.  But  I  shall,  in  charity,  consider  these  Texts,  such  as  they  are. 
However,  that  I  may  not  appear  altogether  so  absurd  as  the  Inforcers 
of  them,  I  shall  give  the  reader  my  reasons  for  this  condescension. 

1.  As  to  the  FUTURE  EXISTENCE  OF  THE  SOUL,  WO  should  dis- 
tinguish between  the  mention  of  it  by  Moses,  and  by  the  foUowing 
Writers.  These  might,  and,  as  we  have  shewn,  did  condude  for  its 
existence  from  the  nature  of  the  thing.  But  Moses,  who,  we  sup- 
pose, intentionally  omitted  the  mention  of  Future  rewards  and 
padshmentSy  would  not,  we  must  needs  suppose  likewise,  proclaim 
the  preparatory  doctrine  of  the  Existence,  Nor  could  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  deny  what  he  knew  to  be  the  truth.  Thus,  being  necessitated 
to  speak  of  Enoch's  Translation,  it  could  not  be,  but  that  a  separate 
nistenee  might  be  inferred,  how  obscurely  soever  the  story  was  deli- 
vered. But  had  he  said  any  thing,  in  his  account  of  the  Creation, 
which  Hterally  implied  (as  the  words,  of  man's  being  made  in  the 
i»age  of  God,  and  the  breath  of  life  being  breathed  into  his  nostrils, 
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are  8ti]^0Bed  to  do)  that  man  had  an  immortal  sonl,  then  mnst  Moses 
be  snppoaed,  purposely,  to  have  inculcated  that  Immortality ;  con- 
trary to  what  we  hold,  that  he  pnrpoaely  omitted  the  doctrine  built 
upon  it,  namely,  a  Aitnre  state  of  reward  and  pnnishment.  It  will 
not  be  improper  therefore  to  shew  that  such  texts  have  not  this  pre- 
tended meaning. 

2.  Concerning  a  fittvrc  sttatb  op  reward  and  pxtnishmbnt  ; 
several  texts  are  brought  as  teaching  it  in  a  typical  4en»e,  which 
teach  itia  no  wnse  at  all :  sereral  as  teaching  it  in  a  direct  and  literal 
sense,  whidi  only  teadi  it  in  a  typical.  Both  these,  therefore,  it  may 
be  proper  to  set  in  a  true  light. 

3.  Lastly,  concerning  the  texts  from  the  later  Prophets,  which  are 
without  the  period  in  question ;  I  own,  and  it  is  eren  incumbent  on 
my  Argument  to  proye,*that  these  Prophets  opened  the  first  dawning 
of  the  doctrine  of  a  Resurrection,  and  consequently  of  a  Future  state 
of  reward  and  punishment :  eren  these  therefore  shall  in  their  proper 
place  be  carefully  considered.  At  present  let  me  just  obsenre,  that 
the  dark  yeil  under  which  the  first  set  of  Prophets  delivered  their 
typical  representations  was  gradually  drawn  aside  by  the  later. 

SECTION  11. 

Haying  premised  thus  much  to  dear  the  way,  and  shorten  the 
inquiry,  I  now  proceed  to  my  examination. 

And  first,  of  the  texts  brought  from  the  Old  Testament. 

Now  as  the  book  of  Job  *  is  supposed  to  teach  both  a  separate 
EXISTENCE  and  a  ptjturs  state  op  reward  and  punishment  ; 
and  is  besides  thought  by  some  to  be  the  first  of  Moses's  writings ; 
and  by  others  to,  be  written  even  before  his  time,  and  by  the  Patri- 
arch himself,  I  shall  give  it  the  precedence  in  this  inquiry  :  which  it 
deserves  likewise  on  another  account,  the  superior  evidence  it  bears 
to  the  point  in  question  ;  if  indeed  it  bear  any  evidence  at  all.  For 
it  may  be  said  by  those  who  thus  hold  it  to  be  the  earliest  Scripture 
(allowing  the  words  of  Job,  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  &c.  to 
respect  a  future  state)  that  the  Jewish  people  must  not  only  have  had 
the  knowledge  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  but, 
what  is  more,  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  still  more,  of 
the  redemption  of  mankind  by  the  Son  of  God :  therefore  Moses 
had  no  need  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state.f  But  I  much 
suspect  that  the  clear  knowledge  of  so  sublime  a  mystery,  which,  St. 
Paul  says,  had  been  hid  from  ages,  and  from  generations,  but  was 
now  (on  the  preaching  of  the  €k)spel)  made  manifest  to  the  saints,X 
was  not  at  all  suited  to  the  times  of  Job  or  Moses.     The  learned  and 

*  See  note  B,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  t  See  note  C,  at  the  end  of  thia  book. 
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imptrtial  Divine  will  perhaps  be  rather  indined  to  think,  that  either 
the  book  of  Job  iraa  written  in  a  much  later  age,  or  that  this  famous 
passage  has  a  very  different  meaning.  I  shall  endeayour  to  shew,  that 
neither  of  these  suspicions  would  be  entertained  without  reason. 

I. 

Rrst  then  concerning  the  book  itself. 

As  to  the  Person  of  Job,  the  eminence  of  his  Character,  his  forti- 
tude and  patience  in  afflictions,  and  his  preceding  and  subsequent 
felicity ;  these  are  reahties  so  unquestionable,  that  a  man  must  have 
set  aside  sacred  Antiquity  before  he  can  admit  a  doubt  concerning 
them.  But  that  the  book  which  bears  Job's  name  was  written  by 
him,  or  in  any  age  near  his  own,  a  careful  and  capable  examiner  wiU, 
I  persuade  myself,  be  hardly  brought  to  believe. 

In  the  order  of  this  discourse  therefore  I  sh'aU  inquire, 

I.  What  kind  of  Composition  the  book  of  Job  really  is. 

II.  In  what  Age  it  was  written.     And, 

III.  Who  was  its  Author. 

I. 

Even  those  who  are  inclined  to  suppose  this  a  Work  of  the  highest 
Antiquity,  and  to  believe  it  an  exact  history  of  Job's  sufferiogs  and 
patience,  and  of  God's  extraordinary  dispensations  towards  him, 
recorded  by  his  own  hand,  are  yet  forced  to  confess  that  the  Intro- 
dnetion  and  Conclusion  are  of  another  nature,  and  added  by  a  later 
hand,  to  give  that  fulness  and  integrity  to  the  Piece,  which  works  of 
imagination,  and  only  such  works,  require.  This  is  a  large  conces> 
son,  and  plainly  intimates  that  he  who  wrote  the  Prologue  and  Epi- 
logue, either  himself  beUeved  the  body  of  the  work  to  be  a  kind  of 
dramatic  Composition ;  or,  at  least,  intended  that  others  should  have 
that  opinion  of  it.  I  shall  therefore  the  less  scruple  to  espouse  the 
notion  of  those  who  conclude  the  whole  to  be  dramatical.  For 
the  transferring  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue  to  a  late  writer  was  only 
an  expedient  to  get  rid  of  a  circumstance  which  shewed  it  to  be  such 
a  sort  of  work ;  and  which  consequently  might  bring  it  down  to  an 
age  remote  from  that  of  the  subject.  But  those  who  contrived  this 
expedient  seem  to  have  had  but  a  slender  idea  of  the  ancient  Drama, 
which  was  generally  rounded  with  a  Prologue  and  Epilogue  of  this 
iort ;  to  give,  by  way  of  narrative,  information  of  such  facts  as  fell 
not  within  the  compass  of  the  one  entire  Action  represented.* 

I  am  induced  to  embrace  this  opinion  from  the  cast  of  the  style, 
the  sentiments,  and  composition  ;  all  perfectly  suited  to  such  a 
kind  of  Work,  and  ill  agreeing  with  any  other. 

1.  As  to  the  Style,  it  hath  been  observed  by  the  Critics,  even  from 

•  Sed  note  D,  at  the  end  of  iUs  book. 
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the  time  of  Jerom,  that  all  but  the  introdactioii  and  oondoaioii  is  in 
meaaore.  But  as  it  was  the  custom  of  Antiquity  to  write  their 
gravest  works  of  Religion,  Law,  and  History,  in  verse  ;  this  circum- 
stance alone  should,  I  think,  have  little  share  in  determining  the 
nature  of  the  CJomposition.  And  m  little,  I  think,  on  the  other  hand, 
ought  the  frequent  use  of  the  Arabic  dialect  to  be  insisted  on,  in  sup- 
port of  its  high  original,  since,  if  it  be  of  the  nature,  and  of  the  date, 
here  supposed,  an  able  writer  would  chuse  to  give  his  Fable  that  air 
of  Antiquity  and  verisimilitude. 

2,  But  when  we  take  the  Sentiments  along,  and  find  throughout 
the  whole,  not  only  verse  but  poetry,  a  poetry  animated  by  all  the 
sublimity  of  figures  and  luxuriance  of  description  ;  and  this,  on  the 
coolest  and  most  abstracted  subject ;  we  cannot  chuse  but  conclude  it 
to  h€  a  work  of  imagination.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  say,  that  this  is 
owing  to  an  Eastern  genius,  whose  kindling  fancy  heats  all  his 
thoughts  into  a  glow  of  expression  :  for  if  the  two  ends  be  his  who 
wrote  the  middle,  as  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  they  shew  him  not 
unused  to  the  plainest  form  of  narration.  And  as  to  that  Eastern 
genius  itself,  though  distinguishingly  sublime  when  a  poetic  subject 
has  enflamed  its  enthusiasm,  yet  in  mere  history,  nothing  can  be 
more  cool  and  simple  ;  as  all  acquainted  either  with  their  ancient  at 
modem  writers  can  inform  us.  But,  what  is  more  to  our  purpose,  the 
sacred  Prophets  themselves,  though  wrapt  in  ecstasy  of  the  divine 
impressions,  when  treating  of  the  question  here  debated,  namely. 
Whether  and  where/ore  the  Good  are  frequently  unhappy  and  the  Bad 

prosperous,  a  question  that  came  sometimes  in  their  way,  while  they 
were  reproring  their  impious  and  impatient  countrymen,  who  by 
their  repeated  apostasies  had  now  provoked  God  to  withdraw  from 
them,  by  degrees,  his  extraordinary  providence ;  when,  1 ,8ay,  they 
touch  upon  this  question,  they  treat  the  matter  with  the  utmost 
plainness  and  simplicity. 

3.  But  the  last  and  most  conrincing  circumstance  is  the  /arm  of 
the  composition.  And  here  I  shall  not  urge,  as  of  much  weight, 
what  hath  been  observed  by  some  who  take  this  side  of  the  question, 
the  Bcenical  image  of  Job  and  his  friends  sitting  together  on  the 
ground  seven  days  and  seven  nights  without  a  word  speaking.* 
Because  we  reasonably  suppose  no  more  to  be  meant  than  that  excess 
of  mutual  grief  making  them  unfit  to  give,  and  him  to  receive  conso- 
lation, they  were  some  days  f  before  they  entered  on  the  subject  of 
their  visit. 

This  rather  is  the  thing  to  be  admired,  (if  we  suppose  it  all  historic 
truth)  that  three  cordial  friends  should  make  a  solemn  appointment 

•  Job  il.  13.  t  "  Eo  qnod  Hebrai  soleant  multipHcare  per  septcm  (h.  e.  septe- 

narium  nnmeram  pro  mnldtudine  ponere)." — Maimon.  Afore  Nevochim,  p.  267. 
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to  go  movm  with  Job  and  to  eom/ort  him  ;  *  that  they  should  be  so 
greatlj  affected  with  his  extreme  distresses,  as  to  be  unable  to  utter  a 
▼mid  for  seven  whole  days  together  ;  and  yet,  after  this,  to  be  no  sooner 
set  io,  than  intiiely  to  forget  their  errand,  and  (miserable  comforters 
us  they  were)  instead  of  mourning  with  him  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
sod,  to  wrangle,  and  contradict  him  in  every  word  he  spoke ;  and 
this  without  the  least  softening  of  Friendship;  but  with  all  the 
fierceness  and  acrimony  of  angry  Disputants  contending  for  a  yictory. 
It  was  no  trifle  neither  that  they  insisted  on,  in  which  indeed  dispnta- 
tkras  men  are  often  the  warmest,  but  a  contradiction  in  the  teuderest 
point.  They  would  needs  have  it,  against  all  Job's  protestations  to 
the  ooDtnffy,  that  his  misfortunes  came  upon  him  in  punishment  for 
his  crimes.  Suppose  their  Friend  had  been  wrong  in  the  judgement 
he  passed  on  things.  Was  this  a  time  to  animadvert  in  so  pitiless  a 
manner  on  his  errors  ?  Would  not  a  small  share  of  affection,  pity,  or 
even  common  humanity,  have  disposed  them  to  bear  one  seven  days 
kHiger  with  their  old  distressed  Acquaintance?  Human  nature  is  ever 
uniform ;  and  the  greater  passions,  such  as  those  of  Mendship  and 
natural  affection,  shew  themselyes  to  be  the  same  at  all  times :  But  we 
have  an  instance  in  these  very  times,  in  that  amiable  domestic  story 
of  Joseph.  This  Patriarch  had  been  cruelly  injured  by  his  brethren. 
Providence  at  length  put  them  into  his  power ;  and,  in  just  resent- 
ment of  their  inhuman  usage,  he  thought  fit  to  mortify  and  humble 
them :  but  no  sooner  did  he  find  them  begin  to  be  unhappy,  than  his 
anger  subdded,  violated  affection  returned,  and  he  melted  into  their 
hoBoaa  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  fellow-sufferer.  This  was  Nature: 
This  was  History.  And  shall  we  suppose  the  feelings  of  true  Friend- 
ship to  be  inferior  to  those  of  FamOy-affection  ?  David  thought 
etheiwise,  where,  speaking  of  Jonathan,  he  declares  their  mutual  love 
▼as  wonderful,  surpassmg  that  of  the  strongest  natural  affection,  the 
panioQ  between  the  two  sexes.  The  same  have  always  been  the 
Friendships  of  good  men,  when  founded  on  virtue,  and  strengthened 
hy  a  similitude  of  manners. 

So  that  it  appears,  these  three  friends  were  of  a  singular  com- 
plexion ;  and  deservedly  gave  occasion  to  a  proverb  which  sets  them 
in  no  veiy  honourable  or  advantageous  light. 

Bat  8ui^K)6e  now  the  work  to  be  dramatical,  and  we  immediately 
Me  the  reason  of  their  behaviour.  For  had  they  not  been  indulged 
ia  their  strange  captious  humour,  the  Author  could  never  have 
prodaced  a  piece  of  that  integrity  of  action,  which  a  scenic  represen- 
ta^n  demanded :  and  they  might  as  well  have  held  their  tongues 
^eMa  days  Imiger,  as  not  contradict,  when  they  did  begin  to  speak.f 

This,  as  to  what  the  Drama  in  general  required.     But  had  this 
•  Job  iL  II.  t  See  note  £,  a(  the  end  of  this  book. 
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been  all  we  could  say  for  their  conduet,  we  ahould  needs  confess  tbat 
the  divine  Writer  had  here  done,  what  mere  mortal  Poets  so  fte- 
quently  do ;  that  is,  had  transgroMed  nature  (in  sooh  a  representatkn 
of  friendship)  for  the  sake  of  his  Plot.  Bat  we  shall  shew,  when  we 
come  to  examine  the  moral  of  the  poem,  that  nature  is  exaedy 
followed ;  for  that  under  these  three  miserMe  dmtfarten,  how  tme 
friends  soerer  in  the  Fable,  certain  false  friends  were  intended  to  be 
shadowed  out  in  the  Moral,* 

But  now  the  dispute  is  begun  and  carried  on  with  great  Tehtmenoe 
on  both  sides.  They  affirm,  they  object,  they  answer,  they  reply; 
till,  having  exhausted  their  whde  stock  of  arguments,  and  made  the 
matter  more  doubtM  than  they  found  it,  the  Author,  in  this 
embanras,  has  recourse  to  the  common  expedient  of  dramatic  writers, 
to  draw  him  from  hia  straits,—- 0iif  ahri  (ju^^avii^.  And  if  ever  that 
precept  of  the  masters  of  composition, 

Nto  Dmu  imUMit,  nM  digmui  flmdiof  mdm, 
was  well  followed,  it  was  hete.  For  what  can  we  conceive  more 
worthy  the  -presence  of  a  €k)D  than  to  interfere  with  his  Authority, 
to  silence  those  frivolous  or  impious  disputes  amongst  men  concerning 
the  MTSTERTbus  WAYS  OF  PROVIDENCE  f  And  that  this  interposi- 
tion was  nothing  more,  I  think,  is  erident  from  hence :  The  subjeet, 
as  we  obserre,  was  of  the  highest  importance,  namdy,  JFhe^er,  cmd 
why,  good  mm  are  unhappy y  and  the  evil  proeperoue  ?  The  disputants 
had  much  perplexed  the  question  by  yarious  answers  and  replies  ;  in 
which  each  side  had  appealed  to  reason  and  experience ;  so  that  there 
wanted  a  superior  Wisdom  to  moderate  and  determine.  But,  to  the 
surprise  of  all  who  consider  this  attentively,  and  consider  it  as  a 
strict  History,  they  find  God  introduced  to  do  this  in  a  speedi  which 
clears  up  no  difficulties ;  but  makes  all  hopes  of  deciding  the  questioa 
desperate,  by  an  appeal  to  his  Almighty  power.f  A  plain  proof 
that  the  Interposition  was  no  more  than  a  piece  of  poetical  Machinery. 
And  in  that  case  we  see  the  reason  why  the  knot  remains  untied : 
for  the  sacred  Writer  was  no  wiser  %  when  he  spoke  poetically  in  the 
Person  of  God,  than  when  he  spoke  in  the  person  of  Job  or  lus 
friends. 

On  these  accounts,  and  on  many  more,  which  will  be  touched  upon 
in  the  course  of  thb  dissertation,  but  are  here  omitted  to  avdd  repeti- 
tion, I  conclude,  that  those  Critics  who  suppose  the  book  of  Job  to 
be  of  the  dramatic  kind  do  not  judge  amiss. 

Nor  does  such  idea  of  this  truly  divine  Composition  at  all  detract 
firom  the  proofii  we  haye  of  the  re&l  existence  of  this  holy  Patriarch, 
or  of  the  truth  of  his  exemplary  Story.     On  the  contrary,  it  much 

*  See  note  F,  at  the  end  of  tliii  book.  f  See  note  G,  at  the  end  of  Uds  book. 

t  See  note  H,  at  Ae  ead  of  thia  book. 
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confirms  them:  seeiiig  it  was  the  general  practice  of  dramatic 
Writen^  of  the  seiioitt  kind^  to  cbiise  an  ilhntrioiiB  Charact^  or 
oddvated  Adrentore  for  the  sabject  of  the  Piece,  in  order  to  giTe 
their  peem  its  dne  digaiiy  and  weight.  And  yet,  which  is  Tery  snr- 
prisii^,  the  Writers  on  both  aides,  as  well  those  who  suppose  the 
Book  of  Job  to  be  draiaatical,  as  those  who  hold  it  to  be  hist<Nieal, 
hire  fidlen  into  this  pareloginn.  Thai,  if  dramatical,  then  the  Person 
and  Hietory  of  Job  are  fieOHom.  Which  nothing  but  inattention 
to  Um  natcore  of  a  dramatic  Work,  and  to  the  practice  of  dramatic 
Waters,  coidd  have  occasioned.  Lactimtias  had  a  much  better  idea 
of  this  spemes  of  conqposition :  *'  Totnm  antem,  qaod  rdPeras,  fingere, 
id  est,  inqptmn  esse,  et  Mendaoem  potins  qnam  Poetam.^' 

Bat  this  taS\a0f  is  not  of  kte  standing.  Maimonides,  where  he 
q^eaks  of  these  whoM  opinian  be  seems  to  incline  to,  that  say  the 
book  of  Job  is  parabdioal,  expresses  himself  in  this  manner.'^  Tom 
hem,  there  are  certain  man  who  eay,  that  each  a  man  ae  Jon  never 
etieted*  Jnd  that  hm  history  is  nothing  else  but  a  parable.  These 
cartain  sMii  were  (we  know)  the  Talmodists.  Now,  as,  by  Aif  His^ 
hrfy  he  means  this  book  of  Job,  it  is  erident  he  supposed  tlie  £abnr 
lonty  of  the  book  condaded  against  the  existence  of  the  Patriarch* 
Nsj,  so  inseimibiy  does  this  inveterate  fidlacy  insinuate  itself  into 
our  iesa<niiBgs  on  this  sabject,  that  even  G-nonus  himself  appears  not 
to  be  qnite  free  from  the  entanglement.  Who,  althouf^  he  saw 
these  two  things,  (a  real  Job  and  a  dramatic  representation  of  him) 
80 leconeikable,  that  he  supposed  both;  yet  will  not  allow  the  book 
of  Job  to  be  later  than  EzekicJ,  beeaose  that  Pn^het  mentions  Job.f 
WUA  argom^it,  to  have  any  strength,  mnst  snppose  Job  to  be 
aidawwn  until  this  Book  was  written ;  consequently  that  his  Person 
ms  ikstitious;  contrary  to  his  own  supposition,  that  there  was  a  real 
Job  bring  in  the  time  of  Moses.^  After  this^  it  is  no  wonder,  that 
the  Atrthor  of  the  JrehmloguB  PhilosopkieeB,  whose  talent  was  not 
oitkal  acumen,  shoidd  have  reasoned  ao  grosly  on  the  same  fallacious 
|iibici]de.f  These  learned  m&i,  we  see,  would  infer  a  visionary  Job 
fipom  a  visumaiy  History.  Nor  is  the  mistake  of  another  celebrated 
Writer  less  gross,  who  would,  on  the  contrary,  infer  a  real  history 
&om  a  real  Job.  JSeekid  and  St.  James  (says  Dr.  Middkton,  in  his 
esBsy  on  tiie  Creation  and  Fall  of  Man)  refer  to  the  noon  of  Job  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  it  were  a  real  history.  Whereas  the  truth  is, 
thej  do  not  reto  to  the  boor  op  Job  at  all. 

II.  The  second  question  to  be  considered,  is  in  what  Age  this  book 
WIS  composed. 

*  N6iti  quofdam  etse,  qui  dicunt  Jobum  nunguam  fuisae,  neque  creatum  esse  f  sed 
BiSTOftL&Ji  UUu*  nihil  aiiud  esse  qudm  ParaMam,  t  Ezek.  xiv.  14.  X  Vid. 

QiOTii  Praf,  in  IM^rum  Job,  $  See  note  I,  at  die  end  of  this  book. 
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1.  First  then  we  say  in  general,  that  it  was  written  some  time 
under  the  Mosaic  Dispensation.  Bat  to  this  it  is  objected,  that,  if  it 
were  composed  in  those  Times,  it  is  very  strange  that  not  a  single 
word  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  nor  any  distant  allosion  to  the  Rites  or 
Ceremonies  of  it,  nor  any  historical  circamsti^ce  under  it,  nor  any 
species  of  idolatry  in  use  daring  its  period,  should  be  found  in  it.^ 

I  apprehend  the  objection  rests  on  one  or  other  of  these  supposi- 
tions. Either  that  the  book  is  not  a  Work  of  the  dramatic  kind ;  or 
that  the  Hero  of  the  Piece  is  fictitious.  But  both  these  suppositions 
have  been  shewn  to  be  erroneous ;  so  that  the  objection  falls  with 
them.  For  to  observe  decorum  is  one  of  the  most  essential  rales 
of  dramatic  writing.  He  therefore  who  takes  a  real  Personage  for 
the  subject  of  his  poem  will  be  obliged  to  shew  him  in  the  customs 
and  sentiments  of  his  proper  Age  and  Country ;  unmixed  with  the 
manners  of  the  Writer's  hiter  Time  and  Place.  Nature  and  tiie 
reason  of  the  thing  so  evidently  demand  this  conduct,  and  the  n^ect 
of  it  has  so  ungracious  an  effect,  that  the  polite  Roman  Historian 
thought  the  Greek  tragic  Writers  were  to  blame  even  for  mentioning 
the  more  modem  name  of  Thessaly,  in  their  pieces  of  the  Trojan  War. 
And  he  gives  this  good  reason  for  his  censure.  Nihil  enim  ex  Per^oma 
P69t(B,  sed  omnia  sub  eorum,  qui  illo  tempore  vixerunt,  dixerunt,f 

But  to  lay  no  greater  stress  on  this  argument  than  it  will  bear ;  I 
confess  ingenuously,  that  were  there  not  (as  the  objection  supposes) 
the  least  distant  relation  or  allusion  to  the  Jewish  Law  or  History 
throughout  the  whole  book,  it  might  reasonably  create  some  suspicion 
that  the  Author  lived  before  those  times.  For  though  this  role  of 
decorum  be  so  essential  to  dramatic  writing,  yet,  as  the  greatest 
Masters  in  that  art  frequently  betrayed  their  own  Times  and  Country 
in  their  fictitious  Works,  ^  we  can  hardly  suppose  a  Jewish  Writer 
more  exact  in  what  only  concerned  the  critical  perfection  of  his 
Piece.  But  as  decorum  is  one  of  the  plainest  and  simplest  princi- 
ples of  Composition,  we  cannot  suppose  a  good  writer  ignorant  of  it ; 
and  so  are  not  to  look  for  such  faring  absurdities  as  are  to  be  found 
in  the  dramatic  writings  of  late  barbarous  ages ;  but  such  only  as 
might  easily  escape  the  most  exact  and  best  instructed  Writer. 

Some  slight  indecorums  therefore  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  find, 
if  the  Author  were  indeed  a  Jew  :  and  such,  if  I  am  not  much  nus- 

•  «  Jobofl  Arabs  voKvitK^trhs  koI  tro\u/ia(N)s>  in  cajnfl  histoiii  mnlta  occnmmt  tnti* 
qiUB  gaptentis  vestigia,  antiqiUor  habetar  Mose.  Idqoe  mnltis  patet  indidis :  Priiso, 
qa<kl  nullibi  meminerit  remm  k  Mose  gestarom,  sive  in  ^gypto,  sive  in  exito,  sive  in 
deserto. — Secnndo,  qa6d,  cum  vir  pins  et  veri  numinis  cultor  faerit,  legi  Mosaics  con* 
traiTerit,  in  sacriliciis  faciendis. — Tertio,  ex  «tatia  et  vitas  worn  mensnra,  in  terdo,  phis 
minus,  k  Diluvio  sseculo  coUocandas  esse  videtnr :  visit  enim  ultra  dncentos  annos. — 
Cum  de  Idololatria  loquitur,  memorat  primnm.  ipsins  genus  Soils  et  Lunie  adorationem* 
— Neque  Sabbatbi  neque  ullius  legis  factitin  meminit. — His  omnibus  adducor  nt  ere- 
dam,  MoBi  Jobum  tempore  anteisse." — JrcfueoL  Philof.  pp.  265,  266.  t  See  note 

K,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  X  See  note  L,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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taken,  we  shall  find.  Job  speaking  of  the  wicked  man,  says :  He 
tkat  tpeakeih  flattery  to  Aisftiende,  even  the  eyes  o/kU  children  ehall 
fail* — God  layeth  up  iniquity  far  hie  children.^  And  in  the  course 
of  the  dispute,  and  in  the  heat  of  altercation,  this  peculiar  dispensa- 
tion is  touched  upon  yet  more  precisely.  Job,  in  support  of  his 
doetrine,  paints  at  large  the  happy  condition  of  prosperous  wicked 
men;  a  principal  circumstance  of  whosa  felicity  \Aythat  they  epend 
their  days  in  wealthy  and  in  a  moment  go  damn  to  the-  graoe^X  i*  ®* 
vithout  sidmess,  or  the  terrors  of  slow-approaching  death.  The  Ipt 
which  prosperous  libertines  of  all  times,  who  believe  no  fhture 
reckoning,  most  ardently  wish  for.  Now  in  the  declining  times  of 
the  Jewish  (Economy,  pious  men  had  always  their  answer  ready. 
The  prosperous  wicked  man  (say  they)  shall  be  punished  in  his  Pos- 
terity, and  the  afflicted  good  man  rewarded  in  them.  To  the  first 
part  of  the  solution  concerning  the  wicked.  Job  answers  thus,  God 
layeth  up  his  iniquity  for  hie  children  ;  he  rewardeth  him,  and  he  shall 
how  tV.$  As  much  as  to  say,  the  evil  man  sees  and  knows  nothing 
of  the  punishment ;  in  the  mean  time,  he  feels  and  enjoys  his  own 
Mnty,  as  a  reward.  To  the  second  part,  concerning  the  good,  he 
aaswera  thus.  His  eyes  shall  see  his  destruction,  and  he  shall  drink  of 
Ae  wrath  of  the  Almighty  :  For  what  pleasure  hath  he  in  his  house 
^Ut  him,  when  the  number  of  his  months  is  cut  off  in  the  midst  ?^ 
i.  e.  The  virtuous  man  sees  and  feels  nothing  but  his  own  miseries ; 
fx  what  pleasure  can  the  good  things  reserved  for  his  posterity  afford 
to  him  who  is  to  taste  and  enjoy  none  of  it ;  bdng  not  only  extinct 
kmg  before,  but  cut  off*  untimdy  ? 

In  another  place.  Job  says.  That  idolatry  was  an  iniquity  to  he 
ptsithed  by  the  judge.^  Now  both  this  and  the  former  species  of 
ponishment  were,  as  we  have  shewn,  peculiar  to  the  Mosaic  Dispensa- 
tion. But  a  Jew  might  naturally  mistake  them  for  a  part  of  the 
general  Law  of  God  and  nature :  and  so,  while  he  was  really  describ- 
ing the  (Economy  under  which  he  lived,  suppose  himself  to  be  repre- 
KDting  the  notions  of  more  ancient  times :  which  that  it  was  his 
Mgn  to  do,  in  the  last  instance  at  least,  i^pears  from  his  mentioning 
only  the  most  eariy  species  of  idolatry,  the  worship  of  the  Sun  and 
Mooh,**  Again,  the  language  of  Job  with  regard  to  a  future  state 
it  the  very  same  with  the  Jewish  Writers.  He  that  goeth  down  to 
^  grave  (says  this  writer)  shall  come  up  no  more : — they  shall  not 
•Psfe  or  be  raised  out  of  their  sleep.  Thus  the  Psalmist, — In  death 
^^ert  is  no  remembrance  of  thee, — Shall  the  dead  arise  and  praise 
^I — And  thus  the  author  of  ficciesiastes, — The  dead  know  not  any 

*  Job  xriL  6.  t  Job  xxl.  19.     And  see  note  M,  at  the  end  of  this  book, 

t  Job  ud.  13.  «  VerM  19.  ||  Venes  20,  21.  IT  Job  uxi.  28. 

Aftd  lee  note  N,  at  the  end  of  thb  book.  ••  Veree  26. 
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thing,  neither  hope  they  mm/  more  a  rbwaed.*  And  we  know  wkei 
it  was  that  hindered  the  Jews  firom  entertaining  any  eipectatunia  of  a 
fntnre  state  of  rewards  and  panishments>  which  was  a  popular 
doctrine  amongst  all  their  Pagan  neighbonrs. 

Bat  there  is,  besides  this  of  Cu$tem$  and  OpmuMif,  motAier  cbw 
enmstanoe  that  will  always  betray  a  Mgned  Compesitaon»  made  in  an 
age  remote  firom  the  sabjec%t  and  that  is,  the  nse  of  later  pkr&em. 
These  are  more  easily  discovered  in  the  modem,  and  eren  in  what  we 
call  the  learned  langnages  t  bnt  less  oerfcainly,  in  the  Tcry  ancieiit 
ones ;  especially  in  the  Hebrew,  of  which  there  is  anlj  one,  and  that 
no  very  large  Yolnme,  remaining.  And  yet  eten  here,  we  mny  detect 
an  anthor  of  a  later  age*  For,  beaides  the  phrases  of  common 
gprowth,  there  are  others,  in  every  langoage,  interwoven  alike  into  the 
current  style,  which  owe  their  rise  to  some  singnlar  circumstanoe  of 
time  and  jdaoe  i  and  so  may  be  easily  traced  np  to  their  original : 
though,  being  long  used  in  common  speedi  in  a  general  acceptation, 
they  may  weU  escape  even  an  attentive  Writer.  Tfaoa  Zophar,  speak* 
ing  of  the  wicked  man,  says  :  H0  9haU  not  see  the  rieere,  theJUtode, 
the  naoosLS  of  honby  amd  BumR.t  This  in  ofdinary  qieecfa 
only  conveyed  the  idea  of  plenty  in  the  abstract ;  but  seems  to  have 
been  first  made  a  proverbial  saying  from  the  descriptions  of  the  holy 
Land.^  Again,  Eliphaz  says,  Beceiee/I  pray  thee,  thb  Law  from 
HIS  MOUTH,  and  ley  ^  hie  words  in  thine  heart.^  That  is,  be 
obedient :  but  the  phrase  was  taken  from  the  verbal  ddivery  of  the 
Jewish  Law  from  Blount  Sinai.  The  Babbins  were  so  sensiUe  of  tiM 
expressive  peculiarity  of  this  phrase,  that  they  say  the  Law  of 
Moses  is  here  spoken  of  by  a  kind  of  prophetic  anticipati<m.  Again, 
Job  cries  out  t  O  that  J  were — ae  I  «nu  in  the  daye  of  my  youth, 
when  the  skceet  of  Gtod  was  upon  my  tabbrnaclb,||  that  is, 
in  fidl  security :  Evidently  taken  from  the  residence  of  the  Divine 
Presence  or  Shbkinah,  in  a  visible  form,  on  the  ark,  or  on  the  toA 
where  the  ark  was  placed.  And  again — O  that  one  wmdd  hear  me  ! 
Behold  my  desire  is  that  the  Almighty  would  answer  me,  and  that 
mine  Adversary  had  written  a  book.  Surely  I  would  take  it  open  my 
shoulder  and  bind  it  as  a  cbown  to  me.^  A  phrase  apparently  taken 
from  the  use  of  their  PHYLAOTEaiES ;  whidi  at  least  wexe  as  ancient 
as  their  return  from  Giqptivity,  and  ooeval  vrith  their  scrupulous  adher- 
ence to  the  Law. 

A  third  circumstanoe,  which  will  betray  one  of  these  fugned 
compositions,  is  the  Author's  being  dmwn,  by  the  vigour  of  his 
imagination,  from  the  seat  of  Action  and  from  the  manners  of  the 

*  See  tke  preceding  hock,  p.  14.  f  Job  xx.  17.  t  See  EKod.  itt.  6 ; 

xUi.  6 ;  xxxUL  3 ;  Dent.  xxxi.  30 ;  2  Kings  xviil.  33.  $  Job  xxii.  23.  U  Job 

xxix.  4.  H  Job  xxxi,  35,  36. 
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Seeae,  to  om  very  difeent ;  cBpeaaHj,  if  it  be  one.  of  great  fkme 
and  celebiitjr.  So  here,  though  the  Scene  be  the  deserts  of  Arabia, 
amongst  fiunify-heads  of  indepaident  Tnbes,  and  in  the  simplicity  of 
primitiTe  Hanners,  yet  we  are  carried  by  a  poetic  iSmey,  into  the 
nidst  of  Egypt,  the  best  policied,  and  the  most  magnificent  Bmpire 
thenensting  in  the  wcnrld. — Whp  died  I  noi  from  tke  vfomb  (says  the 
dief  Speaker)  ybriioi9 1  aAomMAom  Hem  mHU  and  been  qmet,  I  sfumld 
hoe  slept ;  then  Mod  I  been  at  rest ;  with  kings  and  couhssllors 
OF  TBS  SiiJiTV,  which  buUd  BSSOLATB  PLACES  Jbt  themsehes ;  * 
I  e.  magnificMit  bnildings,  in  desdate  places,  meaning  plainly  the 
PrmAiiiiM  raised  in  the  midst  (^  barren  sands,  for  the  burying 
plaoQi  of  the  kings  of  Egypt — Kings  and  counsellors  of  the  earth — 
WIS,  by  vay  of  eminence,  the  designation  of  the  Egyptian  GoTcmors* 
80  laaiah— -^  counsel  qf  the  wise  counsellors  of  Pharaoh  is  heeotne 
inUish*  How  say  ye  WKto  Pharaoh^  I  am  the  son  of  the  wise,  the 
sm  of  ancient  ku^s.f  Bat  it  may  be  obserred  in  general,  that 
though  the  Scene  confined  the  Author  to  scattered  Tribes  in  the  midst 
qI  Deserts,  yet  his  images  and  his  ideas  are,  by  an  insen^ble  allure, 
tskm  throughout,  from  crouded  Cities  and  a  civil  poHcied  People. 
niQS  he  speaks  of  the  Children  of  the  wicked  being  crushed  in  the 
pUe,X  aUuding  to  a  City  taken  by  storm,  and  to  the  destruction  of 
the  iying  inhabitants  pressing  one  another  to  death  in  the  narrow 
psBiage  of  the  City-gates.-— Again,  of  the  good  man  it  is  said,  that  he 
skaU  be  hid  from  the  scourge  of  tongues ;i  that  pestilent  mischief 
vliidi  rages  chiefly  in  rich  and  licentious  Communities.  But  there 
wooU  be  DO  end  of  giying  instances  of  this  kind,  where  they  are  so 
nomerous. 

Hitherto  the  Author  seems  unwarily  to  hare  betrayed  his  Times 
sad  Country.  But  we  shall  now  see  that  he  has  made  numerous 
iUiisicnis  to  the  miraculous  History  of  his  Ancestors  with  serious 
psrpose  and  design.  For  this  poem  being  written,  as  will  appear,  for 
the  craifort  and  sdace  of  his  Countrymen,  he  reasonably  supposed  it 
would  adnudce  his  principal  end,  to  refresh  their  memories  with  some 
of  the  more  signal  deliyeranoes  of  their  Forefinthers.  In  the  meui 
time,,  decorwm,  of  which  we  find  him  a  careful  observer,  required  him 
to  preserve  the  image  <^  very  different  and  distant  times.  This  was 
a  difficulty ;  and  would  have  been  so  to  the  ablest  Writer.  Both 
theie  were  matters  of  importance ;  and  neither  one  nor  the  other 
could  be  omitted,  without  neglecting  his  Purpose,  or  defidrming  his 
OiMiipoiition.  How  thto  can  we  conceive  a  sldlfnl  Artist  would  act  if 
not  in  this  manner ;  he  would  touch  those  stories,  but  with  so  slight 

*  Job  m.  11,  IS,  14.  t  iMii  six.  11.  t  Job  v.  4.    The  Septnsglnt  i«iidera 

^  veqr  ospteMlTelj  koAoC^uH^c^cv  hA  d6pats  rf<rv6vtn^.  %  See  note  O,  at  the  end 

^thbboi^. 
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an  outiine  and  such  airy  colonring,  as  to  make  them  pass  unheeded 
by  a  careless  observer ;  yet  be  visible  enough  to  those  who  stndied  the 
Work  with  care  and  attention.  Now  this  artfdl  temper  oar  dirine 
Writer,  we  say,  hath  observed.  The  conduct  was  fine  and  noble : 
and  the  doud  in  which  he  was  forced  to  wrap  his  studied  allusions^ 
will  be  so  far  from  bringing  them  into  question,  that  it  will  confirm 
their  meaning ;  as  it  now  appears,  that  if  an  Mb  Writer  would,  in 
such  a  work,  make  allusions  to  his  own  Times,  Religion,  and  People, 
it  must  be  done  in  this  covert  manner.  Thus  Job,  speaking  of  the 
Omnipotence  of  God, — wkieh  eommandeik  the  mim,  and  it  risetk  noit 
and  sealeth  up  the  stare,*  plainly  enough  alludes  to  the  nuraculoas 
history  of  the  people  of  God,  in  the  Egyptian  Darkness,  and  the 
stopping  of  the  Sun's  course  by  Joshua.  This  appeared  so  evidoit 
to  a  very  learned  Commentator,  though  in  the  other  opinion  of  the 
book's  being  of  Job's  own  writing,  that  he  was  forced  to  suppose 
that  his  author  spoke  proleptically,  as  knowing  by  the  gift  of  Pro- 
phesy, what  God  in  a  future  age  would  do.f  So  where  Job  says, 
God  divideth  the  sea  with  hie  power,  and  by  hie^  ttnderetamding  he 
emiteth  through  the  proud,X  he  evidently  refers  to  the  destruction  of 
Pharaoh  and  hie  hoet  in  the  Bed^ea.  Again,  in  the  ft^owing  words^ 
He  takeih  away  the  heart  of  the  chief  of  the  people  of  the  earth,  and 
caueeth  them  to  wander  in  a  wildemeee  where  there  ie  no  way,%  who 
can  doubt  but  that  they  allude  to  the  wandering  of  the  Isradiites 
forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  as  a  punishment  for  their  cowardice,  and 
diffidence  in  God's  promises;  Eliphaz,  speaking  of  the  wonderful 
works  of  God,  declares  how  he  came  to  the  knowledge  (^  them, 
I  will  ehew  thee;  hear  tne;  and  what  I  have  seen  I wiU  decUtre; 
which  wise  men  haee  told  from  their  fathers,  and  have  not  hid  it  :  || 
the  very  way  in  which  Moses  directs  the  Isradites  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  the  miraculous  works  of  God.  And  who  are  these  wise 
men  ?  They  are  so  particularly  marked  out  as  not  to  be  mistaken  : 
Unto  wham  alone  the  earth  was  gieen,  and  mo  stranger  passsd 
AMONGST  THJEM.^  A  drcumstsncc  agreeing  to  no  People  whatsoever 
but  to  the  Israelites  settled  in  Canaan.  The  same  Eliphaz^  telling 
Job  to  his  fkce,  that  his  misfortunes  came  in  punishment  for  his 
Crimes,  says  :  Thou  hast  taken  a  pledge  from  thy  brother  for  nought, 
and  stripped  the  naked  of  his  doathing.**  And  Job,  speaking  of  the 
most  profligate  of  men,  describes  them,  amongst  other  marks  of  their 
iniquity,  by  this,  that  they  caused  the  naked  to  lodge  without  cloath- 
ing,  that  they  have  no  covering  in  the  cold  ;  ff  that  they  take  a  pledge 

*  Job  ix.  7.  t  '*  Hoc  videtor  respicere  historiam  Josas  Tel  Ezechitt,  qaanquam 

ante  illos  Job  extiterit.  Sed  hseo  potaenmt  per  anticipationem  did,  quod  Jobum  noo 
lateret  penes  Deom  esse  id  efficere  qoandocnnqae  Inberet.'' — CoDURCOS  m  locmm, 
X  Job  xxvi.  12.  $  Job  xii.  24.  ||  Job  xv.  17, 18.  IT  Vene  19. 

••  Job  xxii.  6.  tt  Job  xxiv.  7. 
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of  the  poor,  and  cause  him  to  go  naked  mtkout  doathingJ*     Who  thftt 
seeB  thiB  ranked  amongst  the  greatest  enormities,  hat  will  reflect  that 
it  must  have  heen  written  hy  one  well  studied  in  the  Law  op  Mosks, 
which  says :    If  thou  at  all  take  thy  neighbow*e  raiment  to  pledge, 
thou  Mlt  deUner  it  unto  him  by  that  the  eun  goeth  down  ;  for  that  is 
hi»  eooering  only,  it  i$  hie  raiment  for  hie  akin  :    Wherein  shall  he 
deep  f    And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  he  crieth  unto  me,  that  I  will 
hear,  for  I  am  gracious.     Which  Law,  as  the  learned  Spencer  observes, 
was  peculiar  to  this  institation.f     Elihn,  speaking  of  God's  dealing 
vith  hb  servants,  says  :    '^  That  he  may  withdraw  man  from  his  pur- 
pose, and  }nde  pride  from  man,  he  keepeth  back  his  soul /rom  the  pit, 
and  his  life  from  perishing  by  the  sword,  ^  He  is  chastened  also  with 
pain  upon  his  bed,  and  the  multitude  of  his  bones  with  strong  pain. 
His  soul  draweth  nigh  unto  the  grave,  and  his  life  to  the  destroyers. 
If  there   be  a  messenger  with  him,  an   interpreter,   one  amongst  a 
thousand  to  shew  unto  man  his  uprightness,  then  he  is  gracious  unto 
him,  and  saith.  Driver  him  from  going  dovon  to  the  pit,  I  have  found 
a  rmsom.     Bhjiesh  shall  be  fresher  than  a  child^s,  he  shall  return  to 
the  days  of  his  youth.     He  shall  pray  unto  God,  and  he  will  be 
fiiTOorable  unto  him,  and  he  shall  see  his  face  with  joy  ;  for  he  will 
reader  unto  man  his   righteousness."^     This  is   the  most  circum- 
stantial account  of  God's  dealing  with  Hezkkiah,  as  it  is  told  in 
the  books  of  Chronicles  and  Kings.     God  had  delivered  him  from 
perishing  by  the  sword  of  Sennacherib  :  "  In  those  da^  Hezekiah 
VIS  lick  unto  death,  and  prayed  unto  the  Lord  :  and  he  spake  unto 
lum,  and  he  gave  him  a  sign.     But  Hezekiah  rendered  not  again, 
aeeording  to  the  benefit  done  unto  him,  for  his  heart  was  lifted  up.*'^ 
But  the  story  is  told  more  at  large  in  the  book  of  Kings : — **  In 
those  days  was  Hezekiah  sick  unto  deaths-  and  the  Prophet  Isaiah, 
the  son  of  Amos,  came  to  him,  and  said  unto  him.  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  Set  thine  house  in  order,  for  thou  shalt  die  and  not  Hve. 
Then  he  turned  his  fiice  to  the  wall,  and  prayed  unto  the  Lord. — 
And  it  came  to  pass  afore  Isaiah  was  gone  out  into  the  middle  court, 
that  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  him,  saying.  Turn  again,  and 
tdl  Hezekiah,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  heard  thy  prayer,  I  have 
oeen,  thy  tears :   Behold  I  will  heal  thee  ;  on  the  third  day  thou  shalt 
90  lip  unto  the  house  of  the  Lord.     And  Isaiah  said.  Take  a  lump  of 
figs,  and  they  took  a^d  laid  it  on  the  boil,  and  he  recovered.'' \\ — ^The 
following  words  as  plainly  refer  to  the  destruction  of  the  first-bom  in 
%ypt,  and  Sennacherib's  army  ravaging  Judea :  In  a  moment  shall 

•  Job  Mtir.  9,  10  ;  Exod.  xxfl.  26,  27.     See  also  Dent.  xxiv.  12,  17.  t  "Leges 

flte  in  Dd  tantiim  Pandecds  ioTeniends  strni,  nempe,  de  vesiibut  pignori  datitf  qoibus 
4e  pecnida  ooncredita  cavebant  debitores,  ante  soils  occasum,  resdtiiendis." — De  Legi- 
^  BOr.  RU.  ToL  i.  p.  263.  t  Job  xxxili.  17,  et  seq.  %  2  Chron.  xxxii. 

24, 25.  II  2  Kings  xx.  1,  et  seq. 
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Mey  die,  and  the  peepU  ekaU  be  treMed  at  midm^  ami  pate  awof^ 
and  the  mightf  ^kall  be  taken  away  without  hand.*  Theie  likewise 
dearly  allade  to  the  Egyptian  Dnrknem^^-^fram  the  wicked  tieir  li^ki 
ie  witkAelden,f 

No  one,  I  think,  ean  dooht  bat  that  the  foUowing  deacriptaon  ci 
Ood'a  dealing  with  Honarchs  and  Rolen  of  the  woild,  is  a  traneeript 
of,  or  alliudon  to,  a  paaaage  in  the  aeoond  book  of  Chronidea.  BHlra 
(who  la  made  to  paaa  judgment  on  the  diiqpute)  aaya.  He  wUkdraweik 
not  kia  eyeefrom  the  riffkteoue :  but,  wiik  kinge  are  tkey  on  the  tkreme, 
yea  he  doth  eetablieh  thorn  for  eeer  and  they  are  etudtod.  [Thia  aecms 
plainly  to  refer  to  the  houae  of  Dayid,  aa  we  shall  aee  preaently.]  He 
proeeeda;  Jnd  if  they  be  bound  in/ettere,  and  be  holden  in  eorde  ofajfUe- 
tion :  then  he  eheweth  their  work,  and  their  tranegreeeione  that  they  home 
exceeded.  He  openeth  aleo  their  ear  to  diecipUne,  and  commandeth  that 
they  return  from  iniquity*  If  they  obey  and  eeree  him,  they  ehallepend 
their  daye  in  prosperity  and  their  yeare  in  pleaeure  ;  but  if  they  obey 
not,  they  ehall  perieh  by  the  eword,  &c.X  Now  hear  the  aaered 
Hiatorian. — "  God  had  aaid  to  Da?id  and  to  Solomon  his  son.  In  thia 
house  and  in  Jerosakm,  which  I  have  chosen  before  all  ^e  tribes  of 
Israel,  will  I  put  my  name  for  eyer.  Neither  will  I  any  more  remore 
the  foot  of  Israel  from  oat  of  the  land  which  I  have  appointed  ior 
your  fathers,  so  that  they  will  take  heed  to  do  all  that  I  haye  com- 
manded them. — So  Manasseh  made  Jodah  and  the  Inhabitants  of 
JerosalCTfi  to^err.— -And  the  Lord  spake  to  Manasseh,  and  to  hia  peo- 
ple :  but  they  would  not  hearicen.  Wherefore  the  Lord  brought  upon 
them  the  captains  of  the  host  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  whidi  took 
Manasseh  amongst  the  thorns,  and  bound  him  with  fetters,  and  carried 
him  to  Babylon.  And  when  he  waa  in  affliction,  he  besought  the 
Lord  his  God,  and  humbled  himself  greatly  befmre  the  God  of  hia 
Fathers^  and  prayed  unto  him,  and  he  waa  entreated  of  him,  and  heard 
his  supplication,  and  brought  him  again  to  Jerusalem  into  hia  kingdom. 
Then  Manasseh  knew  that  the  Lord  he  was  God."i 

But  the  most  extraordinary  allusion  of  all  to  the  Jewieh  (Economy, 
and  the  most  incontestable,  is  in  the  following  words,  where  speaking 
of  the  oloude  of  ram,  our  translation  has  it.  He  caueeth  it  to  come, 
whether  for  correction,  or  fob  hi^  land,  or  for  mierey,\  The 
Septuagint  understood  the  saered  text  in  the  same  manner.     Taurs 

yi^y  a^Toii,  ieiv  §1$  i^^of  tipyjo-tt  uMv.  The  meaning  of  which  is,  he 
bringeth  it  at  such  junctures,  and  in  auch  excess,  aa  to  cause  dearth, 
[for  correction  ;]  or  so  timely  and  moderately,  as  to  cause  plenty,  [/or 
mercy  ;]  or  lastly,  so  tempered,  in  a  long  continued  coursei  as  to  pro- 

•  Job  xudv.  20.  t  ioh  xxxviii.  16.  %  Job  xxxvi.  7—12.  $  2  Oms. 

xxxiii.  7—13.  U  Job  xxxvii.  13. 
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dace  that  fertility  of  B<nl  wliioh  was  to  make  one  of  the  Uesaings  of 
the  promised  land,  [foa  his  land  :]  a  proyideuoo  as  distinct  firom 
the  other  two^  of  correction  and  mercy,  as  the  genus  is  from  the 
speetes.  This  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  learned  Father  Hoobigant's 
criticism  on  thik  TerBe,  who  corrects  the  common  reading  of  the 
BukoKW  text,  and  thinks  the  words,  or  for  the  land,  to  be  a  marginal 
ilhistration  crept  into  the  text.  8t.  Jerom,  and  the  vulgar  Latin,  in- 
stesd  0^ — whether  for  comuconoM,  or  for  hie  land,  translate,  sire  ia 
VMA  Tkibu,  ewe  in  terra  eua»  If  this  be  the  true  rendering  of  the  He* 
brew,  then  it  plainly  appears  that  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Job  alluded 
to  the  words  of  his  contemporary  prophet,  Amos,— '^  And  also  I  haye 
witholden  the  rain  from  you,  when  there  were  yet  three  m<mths  to  the 
barrest ;  and  I  caused  it  to  rain  upon  one  city,  and  caused  it  not  to 
nin  upon  another  dty :  one  piece  was  rained  upon,  and  the  piece 
wbtfenpon  it  rained  not,  withered."  Without  controversy,  however, 
the  Writer  speaks  of  a  special  providbngb  up<m  God's  own  Land, 
the  land  of  Judea ;  which  plainly  shows  that  the  pecuUariiy  of  the 
JeuM  (Economy  was  still  uppermost  in  his  thoughts.  Li  a  word, 
this  (Economy  is  described  by  MosBs*  as  altogether  different  firom 
that  (tf  other  people.  Job's  account  of  Gk>d's  (Economy  exactly 
yisdrates  with  it.  What  are  we  then  to  think,  but  that  there  is  a 
omtinued  allusion  to  the  Law  ?  in  many  places  indeed  so  general,  as 
Bot  to  be  discovered  iHthoUt  the  assistance  of  those  which  are  more 
particular.  Besides,  (whidi  is  the  last  observation  I  shall  make  on 
^  point)  in  the  management  of  these  Allusions,  we  see,  the  Author 
)m  obserred  a  strict  decorum :  and,  to  take  off  any  offensive  glare,  has 
town  over  tbem  a  sober  image  of  ancient  manners.  So  that  here 
ve  have  the  plain  marks  of  former  times  intermixBd  with  circumstances 
pecoliar  to  the  latter.  What  are  we  therefore  to  conclude,  but  that 
^  Work  is  a  spedes  of  dramatic  writing,  composed  long  after  the  age 
of  the  subject  7 

On  the  whole  th^  it  appears  that  this  Objection  of  no  allusions, 
yUack,  if  well  grounded,  had  made  nothing  against  the  low  date  of  a 
poetic  (Composition,  is  not  indeed  8i]qpporied  by  fact :  and  this  will  bo 
Men  yet  more  fully  hereafter. 

But  had  the  Objection  any  real  foundation,  They  who  make  it,  had 
been  still  much  puaded  to  account  for  the  Author's  silence  concerning 
the  tix  daye  Creation,  and  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  ;  as  it  must 
'(dQoe  them  to  the  necessity  of  supposing  that  these  things  were 
ii&biown  to  Job.  And  consequently,  that  the  Sabbath  was  not  a 
laoral,  but  a  positive  Law  only  of  the  Jews ;  though  Moses,  to  impress 
^  greater  reverence  upon  it,  seems  to  make  it  coeval  with  the  Crea- 
tion. How  they  will  get  over  this  difficulty  I  know  not.    On  the  other 

•  Dent.  ir.  39. 
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hand.  They  who,  with  the  low  date  of  this  hook  of  Joh,  hold  the 
Sabbath  to  he  a  positive  Law,  will  find  no  difficulty  at  all.  For,  as 
they  would  have  put  the  mention  of  it,  had  it  been  mentioned,  on  the 
same  footing  with  that  of  other  things  under  the  Mosaic  GSconomy ; 
so,  the  silence  they  will  easily  account  for,  on  the  received  opinion  of 
that  time,  that  the  Sabbath  was  a  positive  Law,  instituted  to  separate 
and  distinguish  the  Israelites  from  all  others ;  and  that  therefore  the 
mention  of  a  thing  so  well  known  to  be  a  Rite  peculiarly  Jewish, 
would  have  had  an  ill  effect,  in  the  mouths  of  men  who  lived  before 
the  Mosaic  Law  was  given. 

After  such  dear  evidence  that  the  book  of  Job  was  written  rmder 
the  Law,  we  have  little  need  of  6rotius*s  argument,  for  the  support  of 
this  point,  from  the  book's  containing  many  passages  similar  to  what 
we  find  in  the  Psalms.  And  it  is  well  we  have  not,  because  I  think 
his  argument  very  equivocal.  For  if  the  sacred  writers  must  needs 
have  borrowed  trite  moral  sentences  from  one  another :  it  may  be  as 
fairly  said,  that  the  Authors  of  the  Psalms  borrowed  from  the  book  of 
Job ;  as  that  the  author  of  Job  borrowed  from  the  book  of  Psalms. 
But  Mr.  Le  Clerc  would  mend  this  argument,  by  refining  upon  it,  a 
way  that  seldom  mends  any  thing.  He  says,  one  may  know  an 
original  from  a  copy,  by  the  hitter's  having  less  nature  and  force  ;  and 
he  thinks  he  sees  this  in  the  book  of  Job.*  Now  admitting  the 
truth  of  the  observation,  it  would  be  so  far  from  supporting,  that  it 
would  ovetum  his  conclusion.  Mr.  Le  Clerc  seems  to  have  been  mis- 
led into  this  criticism  by  what  he  had  observed  of  writers  of  less 
polished  ages  borrowing  from  those  of  more.  In  this  case,  the  copy 
will  be  always  much  inferior  to  the  original.  But  the  effect  would 
have  been  just  the  contrary  in  a  writer  of  the  time  of  Darid  borrowing 
from  one  of  the  time  of  Moses.  And  as  the  common  opinion  places 
the  two  books  in  those  two  different  periods,  they  are  to  be  supposed 
rightly  placed,  till  the  contrary  be  shewn.  This  observation  we  see 
verified  in  the  Greek  Authors  of  the  Socratic  age,  and  in  the  Roman 
authors  of  the  Augustan,  when  they  borrowed  from  their  very  eariy 
country  writers.  But  the  matter  of  fact  is,  I  think,  just  otherwise. 
The  advantage  of  the  sublime  in  the  parallel  passages  seems  to  lie  on 

*  ''  Orodiu  croit  avec  beauconp  plcus  de  Trai-semblance,  que  cet  antenr  est  posterieor 
i  David  et  k  Salomon,  dont  il  semble  qu'il  ait  imit^  divers  endroits,  et  remarqoe  fvt 
jodicieosementy  qu'il  y  a  daos  ce  livre  des  manieres  de  parier,  qa'on  ne  trouve  que  dans 
Eddras,  dans  Daniel,  et  dans  lej  Parapbrases  Calda'iqaes.  CodnrCf  dans  son  Commen- 
taire  snr  Job,  a  anssi  remarqne  plasSeors  Caldaismes  dans  oe  livre,  et  qnelqoes  per- 
sonnes  Havantes  soiktiennent,  que  lea  Arabidmes  qa'on  y  croit  avoir  remarque  ne  sont 
que  des  maniere«  de  parler  Cald^nes.  On  y  tronve  des  imitations  de  dirers  endrcrfts 
des  Piieanmes. — Mais  vooa  me  demanderez  pent-^tre,  comment  on  pent  savoir,  que  c'est 
ranteor  du  livre  de  Job  qoi  a  imite  ces  Pseaumes,  et  non  pas  les  auteors  de  ces 
Pseaumes  qoi  ont  imit6  le  livre  de  Job  ?  II  est  ais6  de  vons  satisfaire.  On  connoit, 
qn'un  aatenr  en  imite  on  autre,  k  oeei,  c'est  que  I'imitation  n'est  pas  si  belle  que  Tori- 
ginal,  qui  exprime  ordinairement  les  cboses  d'une  maniexe  plus  nette  et  plus  natoreDe 
que  la  copie." — Sentimetu  de  queUjue*  Theoiogien*  de  HoUande,  p.  183. 
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die  tide  of  Job.  And  from  hence  we  may  draw  Mr.  Le  Clerc's  con- 
dadon  with  much  greater  force.  Bat  indeed,  take  it  either  way,  the 
argnment,  as  I  said,  is  of  little  weight.  Bat  it  is  pleasant  to  hear 
Schaltens,  and  his  epitomiser  Dr.  Grey,  speak  of  the  grandeor,  the 
parity,  and  sabUmity  of  the  language  spoken  in  the  time  of  Job,  as  if 
the  Hebrew  had  partaken  of  the  nature  and  fortunes  of  the  two  lan- 
guages made  perfect  by  a  long  study  of  eloquence,  in  the  Socratic  and 
Augustan  ages ;  and  as  if  it  was  equally  impossible  for  a  Hebrew  after  the 
captinty  (though  inspired  into  the  bargain)  to  imitate  these  excellen- 
cies of  style,  as  for  a  writer  of  the  iron  age  of  Latin  to  have  expressed 
the  beauty  and  weight  of  Ennius's  elegance.  We  know  what  Enthu" 
nasm  can  do  on  every  object  to  which  it*  turns  itself.  There  have 
beeu  Critics  of  this  sort,  who  have  found,  even  in  the  Hebrew  of  the 
Rabbins,  graces  and  subHmities  of  style  to  match  those  in  the  best 
Oredc  and  Roman  historians  ;  though,  in  reahty,  the  graces  it  boasts 
partake  much  of  those  we  see  in  the  Law-French  of  our  English^ 
Reporters.  The  truth  is,  the  language  of  the  times  of  Job  had  its 
grandeur,  its  purity,  and  sublimities  :  but  they  were  of  that  kind  which 
the  learned  Missionaries  have  observed  in  the  languages  of  certain 
Wanrior-tribes  in  North  America.  And  this  language  of  the  time  of 
Job  preserved  its  genius  to  late  ages,  by  the  assistance  of  that  uniform 
mity  of  Character  which  makes  the  more  sequestered  inhabitants  of  tha 
East  so  tenacious  of  all  their  ancient  modes  and  customs. 

2.  We  now  come  closer  to  the  question;  and  having  proved  the 
book  of  Job  to  be  written  under  the  Motaic  (Economy,  We  say  further^ 
Uiat  it  must  be  tomewhere  between  the  time  of  their  approaching 
captivity,  and  their  thorough  re-eetablishment  in  Judea.  This  is  the 
▼idest  interval  we  can  afford  it.  The  reason  seems  to  be  decisive. 
It  is  this.  That  no  other  possible  period  can  be  assigned,  in  which  the 
GRAND  auESTiON,  debated  in  this  book,  could  ever  come  into  dispute. 
Tliis  deserves  to  be  considered. 

The  question^*  a  very  foreign  one  to  us,  and  therefore  no  wonder  it 
should  have  been  so  little  attended  to,  is.  Whether  God  administers 
his  goeemment  over  men  here  with  an  equal  providettee,  so  as  that  the 
good  are  always  prosperous,  and  the  bad  unhappy  ;  or  whether ,  on  the 
contrary,  there  be  not  such  apparent  inequalities,  as  that  prosperity 
and  adversity  often  happen  indifferently  to  good  and  bad.  Job  main* 
tains  the  latter  part,t  and  his  three  friends  the  former.  They  argue 
these  points  throughout  the  whole  book,  and  each  party  sticks  firm  to 
lu8  first  opinion. 

Now  this  could  never  have  been  made  matter  of  dispute,  from  the 
moat  early  supposed  time  of  Job's  existence,^  even  to  ours,  in  any 

*  See  ttote  P,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  t  See  note  Q,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

t  See  note  R,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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place  oat  of  the  land  of  Judea ;  the  adnuniatration  of  Profidenee, 
which»  throughout  that  large  period,  dl  Pcof^  and  Nationa  hafa 
experienoed,  being  visibly  and  eonfeaaedly  uneqnaL  Men»  indeed, 
at  all  timea,  hare  been  indiacreetlj  prone  to  enquire  how  thia  inequal- 
ity could  be  made  conaiatent  with  Ood^s  justice  or  goodneas :  But, 
amidst  the  great  yariety  of  human  opinions,  as  extravagant  as  many 
of  those  are  which  philosophic  men  have  aome  time  or  other  main- 
tained, we  do  not  find  any  of  them  ever  held  or  conceived  that  OmT s 
pnmdence  was  equally  adminiiitred.  This  therefore,  as  we  say, 
could  be  no  question  any  where  out  of  the  land  of  Judea.  But  we 
say  further. 

Nor  in  that  land  neither,  in  any  period  of  the  Jewidi  nation 
either  before  or  after  the  time  wherein  we  place  it.  Not  be^hre, 
because  the  dii^nsation  of  Providence  to  that  people  was  seen  and 
owned  by  all,  to  be  equal :  Not  after,  because  by  the  total  ceasing  of 
God's  extraordinary  admimstration,  the  contrary  was  as  evident. 

Of  this  period  then,  there  are  three  portions ;  1.  llie  time  imme- 
diately preceding  the  captivity ;  2.  The  duration  of  it ;  and  3.  llie 
return  from  it. 

To  the  opinions  which  place  it  in  either  of  the  two  first  portiiMis, 
as  supposing  it  to  be  written  for  the  consolation  of  the  peqsfe  going 
into  or  remaining  in  captivity,  a  celebrated  Writer  has  opposed  an 
unanswerable  objection :  "  The  Jews  **  (says  he)  **  undoubtedly  waSkxeA 
for  their  iniquity ;  and  the  example  of  Job  is  the  example  of  an  innocent 
man  suffering  for  no  demerit  of  his  own :  Apply  this  to  the  Jews  in 
their  captivity,  and  the  book  contradicts  all  the  Prophets  before,  and 
at  the  time  of,  their  captivity,  and  is  calculated  to  harden  the  Jews 
in  their  sufferings,  and  to  reproach  the  Providence  of  Odd."  * 

There  remains  only  the  third  portion ;  that  is  to  say,  the  time  of 
their  return,  and  settlement  in  their  own  land.  And  thia  stands 
dear  of  the  above  objection.  For  the  Jews  came  Arom  the  Captivity 
with  hearts  full  of  seal  for  the  Law,  and  abhorrence  of  their  former 
id<datriee.  Hus  is  the  account  "Bxra  and  Nehemiah  f  give  of  them : 
And  with  these  dispositions,  Jeremiah  foretold,  their  restoration 
diould  be  attended.  I  will  bring  Israel  again  to  his  habitation,  and 
he  shall  feed  on  Carmel  and  Bashan,  and  his  soul  shall  be  satis/ted 
«p<m  mount  Ephraim  and  Gilead.  In  those  days,  and  in  that  time, 
saith  the  Lord,  the  iniquity  of  Israel  shall  be  sought  for,  and  there 
shall  be  none;  and  the  sins  o/Judah,  and  they  shall  not  befound.% 

3.  We  say  then  (to  come  home  to  the  question)  that  the  book  of 
Job  was  written  some  time  between  the  return  and  the  thorough 
settlement  of  the  Jews  in  their  own  country. 

*  See  note  S,  st  the  end  of  chlf  VK>k.  f  Ezn  iii.  vi.  Neh.  tti.  vffi.  it. 

X  Jer  1.  19,  20. 
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HaTing  Binted  the  Time  to  the  People,  let  us  try  if  we  ean  suit  the 
People  to  the  Subfeci  /  and  see  whether  thi%  whieh  was  for^gn  and 
unoatoral  to  every  other  period*  was  proper  and  aeasonable  to  this    . 
bereaangned. 

The  Jews  had  hitherto*  firom  thdr  entranee  into  the  land  of 
Cuaan  to  their  kst  race  of  Idngs,  lived  under  an  extraordinary,  and, 
&r  the  most  part,  equal  Providence.  For  theee  two  states  must  be 
distiDgairiied,  and  indeed  are  distinguished  not  only  throughout  this 
djacoQiBe,  but  Oroughont  the  whole  Scripture  history,  althou^  the 
UmS)  in  both,  be  sometimee  uaed  indifferently  to  signify  either  one 
state  or  the  other,  where  the  nature  of  the  subject  leads  directly  to 
tli9  sense  in  whidi  they  are  en^doyed.  As  their  sins  grew  ripe  and 
the  time  d  their  Captivity  apfHroached,  GoA  so  tempered  justice  with 
hit  meroy,  as  to  mii;  with  the  prophetic  denunciations  of  thdr 
impending  puniabment,  the  repeated  promises  of  a  speedy  Return ;  to 
he  attended  with  more  illustrious  advantages  for  the  Jewish  Bepuhhc 
than  it  had  er^  before  enjoyed.  The  appointed  time  was  now  come. 
And  their  Return  (predicted  in  so  pkin  and  public  a  manner)  was 
hioQ|^t  about  with  as  uncommon  circumstances.  Those  most 
ttsbos  for  the  Law,  and  most  confiding  in  the  promises  of  God,  as 
iaitraeted  by  their  parents  in  all  his  extraordinary  Diq[>ensations, 
eahraeed  this  opportunity  of  returning  to  their  own  country,  to  pro- 
mote the  restoration  of  their  Law  and  Religion.  And  who  can  doubt 
hat  that  they  expected  the  same  manifestati<ms  of  Goi/a  Providence 
in  their  Re-eatablishment,  that  their  Ftnrefaihers  had  experienced  in 
their  fint  Settlement?  That  they  were  indeed  AiU  of  these  expectar- 
tirais  sppean  from  the  remarkable  account  Esra  gives  us  of  his  dis- 
tRSB,  when  about  to  return  with  Axtaxerxes's  commission*  to  regulate 
the  affiurs  of  Judea  and  Jerusalem.  The  way  was  long  and  danger- 
out;  yet  the  Jews  had  told  the  king  so  much  of  their  being  under 
the  peculiar  j^tection  of  thrir  God,  that  he  was  ashamed  to  ask  a 
Guard  {<a  himadf  and  his  companions ;  and  therefore  had  recourse  to 
ptiyer  and  fasting :  Then  I  proclaimed  a  faH  then  at  the  river 
^ha9a,  that  toe  might  afflict  auraehee  before  our  Qod,  to  eeek  efhm  a 
fight  K^  for  itf,  and  for  omr  little  one$,  amd  for  all  our  wbeianee, 
for  I  woe  aehamed  to  re^ptire  of  the  king  a  hand  of  eoldiere  and 
^enemeiHt  to  help  ue  agaimt  the  enemy  in  the  way  :  beeanee  wb  had 
9^»ieH  mto  the  kmg,  eaying.  The  hand  qf  our  Qod  ie  upon  all  them 
M  good  that  seek  Aim,  but  hie  power  and  hie  wrath  i$  againet  all 
^em  that  foreahe  him,*  But  in  these  their  expectations  of  the  old 
t^Etiaordinary  Providence,  they  were  greatly  deceived ;  and  the  long 
tnverses  they  underwent  firom  the  malice  and  persecution  of  dieir 

•  Ezra  ym.  21,  82. 
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idolatroos  neighbonrs,  made  them  but  too  senedble  of  the  differ^aee 
of  their  condition  from  that  of  their  Forefathers,  in  their  first  establish- 
ment. What  then  must  be  their  surprize  and  disappointment  to  find 
their  expectations  frustrate,  and  their  Nation  about  to  be  reduced  to 
the  common  level  of  the  People  of  the  earth,  under  the  ordinary  pro- 
vidence of  Heaven  ?  At  first  it  would  be  difficult  for  many  habituated 
to,  and  long  possessed  of,  the  notion  of  an  extraordinary  Providence, 
to  comprehend  the  true  state  of  their  present  circumstances.  This 
astonishment  is  finely  described  in  the  following  words  of  Job,  Jt 
for  me,  is  my  complaint  to  man  ?  and  if  it  were  so,  why  should  not  my 
spirit  be  troubled  ?  Mark  me,  and  be  astonished,  and  lay  your  hand 
upon  your  mouth.  Even  when  I  remember,  lam  a/raid,  and  tbxmbiavg 
taketh  hold  of  my  flesh,  Wherbforb  do  the  wicked  live,  beeowu 
old,  yea  are  mighty  in  power  ?  &c.* — ^But  others  less  pious  would  M 
into  doubts  about  God's  justice;  as  not  concaving  how  he  could 
discharge  the  expectations  he  had  raised,  without  some  very  special 
regard  to  the  safety  of  his  chosen  People :  Nay  there  were  some,  as 
there  always  will  be  in  national  distresses  of  this  nature,  so  impious  as 
even  to  deny  the  moral  yovemtnent  of  €h>d.  Whom  the  Prophet 
Zephaniah  thus  describes, — *'  Men  that  are  settled  on  their  lees  ;  that 
say  in  their  heart,  the  Lord  will  not  do  good,  neither  will 
HE  DO  EVIL."  t  All  would  be  in  a  state  of  anxiety  and  disorder. 
And  this  greatly  increased,  1.  From  the  bad  situation  of  afiairs  with- 
out :  For,  till  the  coifiing  of  Neh^niah,  the  Walls  of  Jerusalem  were 
in  many  places  broken  down  ;  the  Gates  taken  away ;  and  the  inhabit- 
ants exposed  not  only  to  the  insults  and  ravages  of  their  enemies, 
but  to  the  reproach  and  contempt  of  all  their  neighbours,  as  a  despi- 
cable and  abandoned  People.  2.  From  the  bad  situation  of  afiairs 
within :  Several  disorders  contrary  to  the  Law  had  crept  in  amongst 
them ;  as  the  marrying  strange  wives,  and  practising  usury  with  one 
another.  Add  to  all  this  (what  would  infinitely  increase  the  conci- 
sion), that  a  fhture  state  of  Rewards  and  Punishments  was  not  yet 
become  a  popular  Doctrine.  That  this  is  a  faithM  account  of  their 
condition  will  be  seen  when  we  descend  to  particulars :  That  it  would 
have  this  effect  on  the  religious  sentiments  even  of  the  better  sort  is 
evident  from  the  expostulation  of  Jeremiah,  in  whose  time  this  inequal- 
ity first  struck  their  observation.  Righteous  art  thou,  O  Lord,  (says 
he)  when  I  plead  with  thee :  yet  let  me  talk  with  thee  of  thy  judg- 
ments.  Wherefore  doth  the  way  of  the  uncked  prosper  ?  Where- 
fore  are  all  they  happy  that  deal  very  treacherously  fX  If  it  be  said, 
*'  that  the  inequality  could  not  now  first  strike  their  observation,  in  a 
Dispensation  where  the  equal  Providence  had  been  gradually  dedin- 

•  Job  nd.  4—7.  t  Zeph.  i.  12.  {  Jer.  xii.  1. 
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iog  from  the  time  of  Saul ; "  I  ask.  Why  not  ?  Since  there  must  be 
Boine  predse  point  of  time  or  other,  when  the  fact  was  first  attended 
to.    And  where  can  we  find  a  more  likely  one  than  this  ? 

Could  any  thing  therefore  be  conceived  more  seasonable  and  neces- 
nrj,  at  this  time,  than  such  a  consolation  as  the  book  of  Job 
i&rded?  In  which,  on  a  traditional  story,  of  great  fame  and  repu- 
tation over  all  the  East,  a  good  man  was  represented  as  afflicted  for 
the  trial  of  his  yirtue,  and  rewarded  for  the  well-bearing  his  afflic- 
tions ;  and  in  which,  their  doubts  concerning  God's  Providence  were 
aj^petsed  by  an  humble  acquiescence  under  his  almighty  power.  And, 
tberefnre,  I  suppose  it  was,  that  in  order  to  quiet  all  their  anxieties, 
ind  to  comfort  them  under  their  present  distresses,  one  of  their 
Prophets  at  this  very  period  composed  the  book  of  Job.  And  here 
let  me  observe,  that,  to  the  arguments  already  given  for  fixing  the  date 
of  the  book  of  Job  at  this  precise  time  of  the  Jewish  RepubUc,  may 
be  tdded  the  following :  Job  says.  He  knoweth  the  way  that  I  take : 
When  he  hath  tried  me,  I  shall  ame  forth  as  gold.*  But  we  have 
shewn,  in  speaking  of  what  Maimonides  calls  the  Chastisements  of 
Lose,  that  they  were  unknown  to  the  Jewish  religion  till  the  times 
of  their  later  Prophets.f  Now  here  the  Chastisements  of  Lave  are 
expressly  described. 

To  proceed.  If  such  were  the  end  of  composing  this  poetic  story, 
we  cannot  but  believe  that  every  thing  in"  it  would  be  fitted  to  the 
circamstances  of  the  times.  But  this  could  not  be  done  without  making 
the  poem  allegorical  as  well  as  dramatic.  That  is,  without  repre- 
senting the  real  persons  of  that  age  under  the  persons  of  the  drama. 
And  this  would  be  according  to  the  exactest  rules  of  good  writing : 
For  when  some  general  moral  fitted  for  all  times  is  to  be  recom- 
mended, it  is  best  shewn  in  a  simple  dramatic  habit :  but  when  the 
tathor^s  purpose  is  to  convey  some  peculiar  truths,  circumscribed  by 
time  and  place,  they  have  need  to  be  enforced  by  allegoric  Images. 
And  in  fru^t,  we  shall  find  this  poem  to  be  wholly  allegorical :  The 
Ksson  is  convincing.  There  are  divers  circumstances  added  to  each 
diancter,  which  can  by  no  means  belong  to  the  persons  representing  : 
we  conclude,  therefore,  that  others  are  meant  under  those  characters, 
namely,  the  persons  represented.  Nor  did  the  Author  seem  much 
■didtOQs  to  conceal  his  purpose,  while  in  his  introduction  to  some  of 
Job's  speeches  he  expresseth  himself  in  this  manner, — moreover  Job 
tmtimted  his  parable  and  said.X  Which  word  parable  properly  sig- 
mfies  in  Scripture  the  representing  one  thing  by  another.  Jerom  in 
Uspre&ce  to  the  book  of  Job,  if  I  understand  him  right,  seems  to  say 
moeh  the  same  thing.  "  Obliquus  enim  etiam  apud  Hebrseos  totus 
hber  fertur,  et  lubricus,  et  quod  Greeci  Rhetores  lo^/taTio'jEtlyo^,^ 

•Mxsm.10.  fSeebookr.  t  Job  zzrii.  1 ;  zziz.  1.  %  lUyot. 
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nuM  QUI  ALiDD  LOQtTiTUR,  ALUJ9  A61T :  ut  bI  vdia  angoiUam  Tel 
murenulam  strictis  tenere  manibos,  quanto  fortiuB  preaaeriB  tanto 
citius  elabitur."  This  description  of  the  work,  and  the  compariaon  by 
which  Jerom  illustrates  his  description,  is  a  lively  picture  of  an  alle- 
gory ;  in  which  the  literal  sense,  when  you  begin  to  grasp  it  closely, 
slips  through  your  fingers  like  an  eel.  And  in  this  sense  we  shall 
find  the  speeches  of  Job  to  be  extremely  parabolicaL  For  it  ia  to  be 
observed,  that,  from  this  place,  where  Job  is  said  to  continue  his  Para- 
ble, from  ch.  zzvii.  to  chap.  xxxi.  which  is  the  winding  up  of  the  am- 
troversy  between  him  and  his  friends,  there  are  more  allusions  to  the 
Jewish  state  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  book  together. — But  to  leave 
no  room  for  doubt  in  this  matter,  let  us  now  examine  each  character 
apart.* 

I.  In  the  person  of  Job  we  have  a  good  man  afflicted,  and  main- 
taining his  innocence ;  equally  impatient  of  pain  and  contradiction  ; 
yet,  at  length  with  all  submission  bowing  to  the  hand  of  God  ;  and 
finally  rewarded  for  it.  Had  this  been  a  fictitious  Character  in  an 
invented  story,  we  could  have  only  gathered  this  general  moral  from 
it,  ''That  virtue  and  submission  to  the  divine  pleasdre,  notwithstand- 
ing the  common  frailties  of  humanity,  will  assuredly  engage  the  care 
of  Providence."  But  as  this  Hero  of  the  poem  was  a  real  Personage ; 
and  so  greatly  famed  for  his  exemplary  patience  in  afflictions,  that  hifi 
case  became  proverbial ;  f  we  can  never,  on  the  common  principles, 
account  for  his  behaviour,  when  we  find  him  breaking  out  ever  and 
anon  into  such  excesses  of  impatience  as  border  nearly  upon  blas- 
phemy.|  The  judicious  Calmet  cannot  forbear'  observing  on  Uus 
occasion :  "  En  effet  Job  avoit  marqu^  dans  ses  plaintes  une  vivacity 
que  pouvoit  toe  interpr^t^  en  mauvaise  part.  11  s'etoit  plaint  de  la 
rigueur  de  Dieu ;  il  avoit  deplor^  son  malheur  d'une  maniere  qui  avoit 
besoin  d'une  interpretation  b6nigne."§  And  to  the  same  purpose 
Albert  Schultens :  ''  In  eo  excessu  ut  ne  nunc  quidem  Jobum  culpa 
liberare  possumus,  ita  facile  intelligitur,  multo  magis  talibus  dictis 
offendi  tunc  debuisse  Elihuum,  ignarum  hactenus,  quid  Dens  de  Jobo 
ejusque  causa  pronundaturus  esset."||  Thus  softly  do  these  Com- 
mentators speak,  in  their  embarras  to  reconcile  this  representation  of 
Job  to  his  traditional  Character  for  patience.  The  Writing  then  and 
the  Tradition  being  so  glaringly  inconsistent,  we  must  needs  conclude, 
I.  That  the  fame  of  so  great  Patience  arose  not  from  this  book. 
And  2dly,  That  some  other  Character,  shadowed  under  that  of  Job, 
was  the  real  cause  of  the  Author's  deviation  from  the  general 
Tradition. 

*  Soe  note  T,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  t  Ye  haoe  heard  qf  the  Patience  of  M, 

(J^imesv.  11.)  t  See  note  U,  St  the  end  of  this  book.  $  Sur  Job  zzxiii.  10. 
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And  this  character,  I  say,  was  no  other  than  the  Jewish  people.  /. 
The  singalaiitY  of  whose  situation  as  a  9elected  Nation  is  graphically 
described  in  the  beginning  of  the  book,  where  Satan  is  brought  in, 
speaking  of  the  distinguished  honour  done  to  Job  by  his  Maker. 
Hast  thou  not  made  a  hedge  about  him,  and  about  his  house,  and 
about  all  that  he  hath,  on  every  side  ?  *  The  great  point  which  Job 
80  much  insists  upon  throughout  the  whole  book  is  his  innocence : 
and  yet,  to  our  surprise,  we  hear  him,  in  one  place,  thus  expostu- 
Itting  with  God  :  Thou  writest  bitter  things  against  me,  and  mahest 
me  to  possess  the  iniquities  op  my  youth  .f  This  can  be  accounted 
for  no  otherwise  than  by  understanding  it  of  the  people  :  whose 
repeated  iniquities  on  their  first  coming  out  of  Egypt,  were  in  every 
Age  remembered,  and  punished  on  their  Posterity.  Again,  the 
twenty-ninth  chapter  is  an  exact  and  circumstantial  description  of  the 
prosperous  times  of  the  Jewish  People ;  several  parts  of  which  can  be 
appHed  with  no  tolerable  propriety  to  the  condition  of  a  private  man^ 
— "  0  that  I  were  as  in  the  days  when  GrOD  preserved  me,  when  his 
candle  shined  upon  my  head,  and  when^  by  his  light,  I  walked 
through  darkness :  As  I  was  in  the  days  of  my  youth,  when  the 
8CCRET  OF  God  was  upon  my  tabernacle  : — ^When  I  washed  my 
steps  with  BUTTER,  and  the  rock  poured  me  out  rivers  of  oil. — I 
pat  on  righteousness  and  it  clothed  me  :  my  judgment  was  as  a  robe 
and  a  diadem. — I  brake  the  jaws  of  the  wicked,  and  pluckt  the  spoil 
out  of  his  teeth. — I  chose  out  their  way,  and  sat  chief,  and  dwelt, 
a«  a  KINO  in  the  army."J  In  these  words  the  writer  evidently 
iDades  to  the  piUar  of  fire  in  the  Wilderness ; — ^The  Schekinah  in  the 
tabernacle ; — ^The  land  flowing  vnth  milk  and  honey  ; — ^The  adminis- 
tration of  the  judges  ; — ^The  curbing  the  ravages  of  the  PhUistians  ; 
—And  the  glory  of  their  first  Monarchs,  Well  therefore  might  the 
Writer,  in  his  introduction  to  this  speech,  call  it  a  parable; 

This  will  lead  us  next  to  consider  the  Age,  as  well  as  People  meant. 
Job,  speaking  of  his  misfortunes,  says :  For  the  thing  which  I  greatly 
feared  is  come  upon  me,  and  that  which  I  was  afraid  of  is  come  unto 
me.  I  was  not  in  safety,  neither  had  I  rest,  neither  was  I  quiet,  yet 
trouble  came.%  But  in  other  places  he  speaks  very  differently.  He 
rahes  he  were  as  in  months  past,  for  then  (says  he)  I  shall  die  in  my 
nest,  and  I  shaU  multiply  my  days  as  the  sand,^  And  agdn.  When  I 
hokedfor  good,  then  evil  came  upon  me :  and  when  I  waited  for  light, 
there  eame  darkne^s.^  These  things  are  very  discordant,  if  under- 
stood of  one  and  the  same  person ;  and  can  never  be  reconciled  but 
on  the  supposition  of  an  allegorical  reference  to  another  Character ; 
md,  on  that,  all  will  be  set  right.     For  this  disquiet,  and  fear  of 

*  Job  i.  10.  f  Job  xiU.  36.  t  Job  nix.  2,  et  seq.  i  Job  Hi.  25, 
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approaching  trouble,  was  the  yery  condition  of  the  Jews  on  their  first 
return  from  the  Captiyity.     Thus  Ezra  expresseth  it :  And  they  set 
up  the  altar  upon  hie  bases  (for  fear  was  upon  them,  because  of  the 
people  of  those  countries)  and  they  offered  burnt-offerings  thereon  unto 
the  Lord*     And  thus  Zechariah,  who  prophesied  at  this  time :  For 
before  these  days  there  was  no  hire  for  man,  nor  any  hire  for  beast, 
neither  was  there  any  peace  to  him  that  went  out  or  came  in,  because 
of  the  affliction ;  for  I  set  all  men  every  one  against  his  neighbour. '[ 
Job,  amongst  his  other  distresses,  complains  to  God ; — nou  searest 
me  with  dreams,  and  terrifiest  me  with  visions :  %  this,  I  suppose, 
refers  to  the  comminations  of  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  who 
all  prophesied  at  this  time,  and  were  very  troublesome  on  that  account 
to  the  impatient  Jews,  to  whose  circumstances  only,  and  spirit  of 
comphiint,  these  obscure  words  of  Job,  expostulating  with  God,  can 
agree ; — and  why  dost  thou  not  pardon  my  transgression,  and  take 
away  mine  iniquity  ?     For  now   I  shall  sleep  in  the  dust,  and  thou 
shall  seek  me  in  the  morning,  but  I  shall  not  be,^     There  is  not  a 
more  difficult  passage  in  the  whole  book  of  Job ;   and  yet,  on  the 
principles  here  laid  down,  it  admits  and  conveys  this  natural  and  easy 
meaning,  '*  In  thus  punishing,  thou  wilt  defeat  thy  whole  design.     It 
is  thy  purt>ose  to  continue  us  a  peculiar  People ;  yet  such  traverses  as 
we  have  met  with,  on  our  return,  will  soon  destroy  those  already  come 
into  Judea,  and  deter  the  rest  from  hazarding  the  same  fortune." 
Job  goes  on  in  the  same  strain :   Is  it  good  unto  thee  that  thou 
shouldesi   oppress^    that  thou  shouldest  despise   the   work  of  thine 
hands?  and  shine  upon  the  counsel  of  the  wicked?  \\     The  Jews  of 
this  time  made  this  very  complaint.     I  have  loved  you,  saith  the  Lord, 
yet  ye  say.   Wherein  hast  thou  loved  us?%    And  again.  And  now  we 
call  the  proud  happy  ;  yea  they  that  work  wickedness  are  set  up  ;  yea 
they  that  tempt  God  are  even  delivered.**'^'Bnt  Job  goes  on, — O 
that  thou  wouldest  hide  me  in  the  grave,  that  thou  wouldest  keep  me 
secret,  until  thy  wrath  be  past ;    that  thou  wouldest  appoint  me  a  set 
time,  and  remember  m^.ff     By  which  words,  the  complaints  of  the 
Jews  of  that  time  are  again  referred  to ;  which  were,  as  appears  from 
the  words  of  Job,  to  this  effect :    '*  Would  to  Gtod  we  had  still  con- 
tinued in  Captivity  [the  Grave,  which  was  the  very  figure  used  by  the 
Prophets  for  the  Captivity]  expecting  a  more  favourable  season  for  our 
Restoration;  or  that  we  might  be  permitted  to  return  unto  it,  *till 
the  remains  of  punishment  for  our  forefathers'  sins  are  overpast,  and 
all  things  fitly  prepared  for  our  reception."     And  in  these  cowardly 
and  impatient  sentiments  were  they,  on  their  Return,  as  were  their 
Ancestors,  on  their  first  coming  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ;  to  which, 

•  Esnt  iii.  S.  t  Zech.  vitt.  10.  t  Job  viL  14.  %  V«fM  21. 
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this  Betum  is  frequently  compared  by  the  Prophets. — Job  goes  on 
ezpresBmg  his  condition  in  this  manner:   His  troops  come  together, 
and  raise  up  their  way  against  me,  and  encamp  round  about  my  taber- 
nacle.    He  hath  put  my  brethren  far  from  me,  and  mine  acquaintance 
are  verily  estranged  from  me.    My  kinsfolk  have  faXLed,   and  my 
famaiar  friends  have  forgotten  me.*     The  first  part  of  this  complaint 
eridently  relates  to  the  Arabians,  the  Ammonites,  and  the  Ashdodites; 
vho  (as  Nehemiah  tells  us)  hearing  that  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  were 
mqde  up,  and  that  the  breaches  began  to  be  stopped,  were  very  wroth, 
md  conspired  all  of  them  together  to  come  and  fight  against  Jerusalem 
and  to  hinder  tV.f    The  second  part  relates  to  their  rich  Brethren 
remaining  in  Babylon,  who  seemed,  by  Nehemiah's  account,  to  have 
mudi  neglected  the  distressed  Remnant  that  escaped  from  the  Cap- 
tivity to  Jerusalem.     Then  Hanani  (says  he)  one  of  my  brethren  came, 
he  and  certain  men  of  Judah,  and  I  asked  them  concerning  the  Jews 
that  had  esca^d,  which  were  left  of  the  Captivity,  and  concerning 
Jerusalem.     And  they  said  unto  me.  The  Remnant  that  are  left  of  the 
Captivity  there  in  the  Province  are  in  great  affliction  and  reproach  : 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem  is  also  broken  down,  and  the  gates  thereof  are 
burnt  with  fire. X — Job  goes  on,  O  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  him 
[God],  thaf  I  might  come  even  to  his  seat.     Behold  I  go  forward,  but 
he  is  not  there;  and  backward,  but  I  cannot  perceive  him :  on  the  left 
hand  where  he  doth  work,  but  I  cannot  behold  him :  he  hideth  himself 
Oft  the  right  hand,  that  I  cannot  see  Atm.§     Could  any  thing  more 
pathetically  express  the  lamentations  of  a  People  who  saw  the  extra- 
wdinary  Providence,  under  which  they  had  so  long  lived,  departing 
fiom  them? — From  God,  Job  turns  to  Man,  and  says,  "But  now 
they  that  are  younger  than  I  have  me  in  derision,  whose  fathers  I 
wodd  have  disdained  to  have  set  with  the  dogs  of  my  flock.     Yea, 
iFteeto  might  the  strength  of  their  hands  profit  me,  in  whom  old  age 
wiB  perished  T     For  want  and  famine  they  were  solitary ;  fleeing  into 
the  ^inidemess  in  former  time  desolate  and  waste :  who  cut  up  mal- 
lows by  the  bushes,  and  juniper-roots  for  their  meat.     They  were 
driyen  forth  from  among  men  (they  cried  After  them  as  after  a  thief) 
to  dwell  in  the  difts  of  the  valleys,  in  the  caves  of  the  earth,  and  in 
Ae  rocks.     Amongst  the  bushes  they  brayed,  under  the  nettles  they 
were  gathered  together.     They  were  Children  of  fools,  yea  Children 
of  base  men  :  they  were  viler  than  the  earth."  ||     This  is  a  description, 
ind  a  very  exact  one,  of  the  Cutheans  or   Samaritans;    of  their 
Wiaviour  to  the  Jews ;  and  the  sentiments  of  (he  Jews  concerning 
them.    These  had  him  in  derision,  he  says,  and  so  Nehemiah  informs 
itt:  "But  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  Sanballat  heard  that  we  builded 
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the  wally  he  was  wroth,  and  took  great  indignation,  and  mocked  the 
Jews.     And  he  spake  before  his  brethren  and  the  army  of  Samaria, 
and  said:  What  do  these  feeble  Jews?   will  they  fortify  themselves t 
will  they  sacrifice  ?  will  they  make  an  end  in  a  day  7  will  they  revive 
the  stones  ont  of  the  heaps  of  the  rubbish,  which  are  burnt  7    Now 
Tobiak  the  Ammonite  was  by  him,  and  he  said,  even  that  which  tbey 
build,  if  a  fox  go  up,  he  shall  even  break  down  their  stone  walL 
Hear,  0  our  God,  for  we  are  despised,  and  turn  their  reproach  upon 
their  own  head.'"''     And  God,  by  the  Prophet  Malachi,  tells  the  Jews 
the  reason  why  he  sufifered  them  to  be  thus  himibled :  Therefore  have 
I  also  made  you  contemptible  and  base  be/ore  all  the  people,  according 
as  ye  have  not  kept  my  ways,  but  have  been  partial  in  the  Law.\ — 
Job  says  he  would  have  disdained  to  have  set  these  with  the  dogs  of 
his  flock,  that  they  were  younger  than  him,  that  they  were  children  of 
fools,  yea  of  base  men,  viler  than  the  earth.    It  is  well  knovm  in  what 
sovereign  contempt  the  Jews  held  the  Cutheans  or  Samaritans  above 
all  People.     The  character  here  given  of  the  baseness  of  their  Extrac- 
tion, without  doubt,  was  very  just.     For  when  a  Conqueror,  as  here 
the  king  of  Assyria,  would  repeople,  with  his  own  subjects,  a  strange 
country  entirely  ravaged  and  burnt  up  by  an  exterminating  war,  none 
but  the  very  scum  of  a  People  would  be  sent  upon  such  an  errand. 
And  by  the  account  Ezra  gives  us  of  this  Colony,  as  gathered  out  of 
many  parts  of  the  Assyrian  Empire,  we  may  fairly  conclude  them  to 
be  the  ofiGM^urings  of  the  East.     '^  Then  wrote  Rehum  the  chanceUor, 
and  Shimshai  the  scribe,   and  the  rest  of  their  companions,  the 
Dinaites,  the  Apharsathchites,  the  Tarpelites,   the   Apharsites,   the 
Archevites,  the  Babylonians,  the  SusancMtes,  the  Dehavites,  and  the 
Mamites,  and  the  rest  of  the  Nations  whom  the  great  and  noble 
Asnapper  brought  over  and  set  in  the   cities  of  Samaria."^ — Job 
describes  them  as  being  at  first  reduced  to  the  utmost  distresses  for 
food  and  harbour,  in  a  desolate  and  waste  unldemess,  living  upon 
roots,  and  dwelling  in  caves  and  clifts  of  the  rock :  and  assuredly  such 
must  have  been  the  first  entertainment  of  this  wretched  Colony,  trans- 
planted into  a  Country  entirely  wasted  and  destroyed  by  a  three  years 
incessant  ravage.  §     Nay,  before  they  could  come  up  to  take  posses- 
sion of  their  desolate  places,  the  wild  beasts  of  the  field  were  got 
before  them,  and  a  scourge  of  Lions  prepared  to  receive  them  for  their 
idolatrous  pollutions  of  the  holy  Land.|| 

Job  has  now  ended  his  Parable  ;  and  God  is  brought  in  to  judge 
the  Disputants  ;  whose  speech  opens  in  this  manner :  Then  the  Lord 
answered  Job  out  of  the  whirlwind,  and  said.  Who  is  this  that  dark- 
eneth  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge?^     The  character  which 
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God  here  giyes  of  Job  is  that  wliioh  the  Prophets  give  of  the  People 
of  this  time.  Te  hcne  wearied  the  Lord  with  your  words,*  says 
MalschL  And  again :  Yonr  words  have  been  stout  against  me,  saith 
tke  Lord.f  Bnt  on  Job's  repeated  submission  and  homiliation,  God 
at  length  declares  his  acceptance  of  him.  And  thus  he  received  the 
People  into  grace,  as  we  learn  by  the  Prophet  Zechariah : — Hms  saith 
tie  Lord,  I  am  returned  unto  Zion,  and  will  dwell  in  the  midst  qf 
Jerusalem.X  It  is  added.  Also  the  Lord  gave  Job  twice  as  much  as 
he  had  before :  §  and  in  the  same  manner  God  speaks  to  the  People 
by  the  Prophet :  Turn  ye  to  the  strong-hold,  ye  prisoners  of  hope, 
even  Uhday  do  I  declare  that  I  will  render  double  unto  thee.\\ — 
Job's  brethren  now  came  to  comfort  him,  and  every  man  pave  him  a 
^eee  of  money,  and  every  one  an  ear-ring  of  gold.^  This,  without 
question,  alludes  to  the  presents  which  Ezra  teUs  us  the  Jews  of 
Babylon  made  to  their  brethren  in  Judea :  Jnd  all  they  that  were 
ebout  them  strengthened  their  hands  with  ves^ls  of  mkoer,  with  gold, 
with  goods,  and  with  beasts,  and  with  precious  things,  besides  all  that 
wu  wittingly  offered.** — The  history  adds,  So  the  Lord  blessed  the 
latter  end  of  Job  more  than  the  beginning :  ft  and  thus  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  People  was  predicted  by  the  Prophets  of  this  time : 
Tke  glory  of  this  latter  house  shall  be  greater  than  the  former,  saith 
tke  Lord  of  Hosts  :  And  in  this  place  will  I  give  peace,  saith  the  Lord 
o/Hosts.Xt  ^^  ^f  *«*^^  l^  Lord,  will  be  unto  her  a  iioaU  of  fire 
romd  about,  and  will  be  the  glory  in  the  midst  ofher.^^  The  Book 
eoQclades  with  these  words:  After  this  ItoeA  Job  an  hundred  and 
forty  years,  and  saw  his  sons,  and  his  sons  sons,  even  four  generations, 
80  Job  died  being  old  and  fM  of  days  :  ||||  this  too  was  the  specific 
Uesnng  promised  by  €k>D  to  the  People,  in  the  Prophet  Zechariah : 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  There  shall  yet  old  men  and  old  women 
dwell  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  every  man  with  his  staff  in  his 
katd  for  very  age.  And  the  streets  of  the  city  shall  be  JuU  of  boys 
sad  girls  pk^fing  in  the  streets  thereof. %% 

II.  llie  next  Person  in  the  drama  is  Job's  wife.  Let  us  take  her, 
ai  she  is  presented  to  us,  on  the  conmion  footing.  She  acts  a  short 
part  indeed,  but  a  yery  spirited  one.  Then  said  his  wife  unto  him : 
IW  thou  still  retain  thine  integrity  ?  Curse  God  and  die.***  Tender 
and  pious !  He  might  see,  by  this  prelude  of  his  Spouse,  what  he 
was  to  expect  ^m  his  Friends.  The  Deyil  indeed  assaulted  Job,  but 
be  seems  to  have  got  possession  of  his  Wife.  Happiness  was  so  little 
to  be  expected  with  such  a  Woman,  that  one  almost  wonders,  that  the 
■acred  Writer,  when  he  aims  to  give  us  the  highest  idea  of  Job's 
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succeediDg  felicity,  did  not  tell  us^  in  express  words,  that  lie  lived  to 
bury  his  Wife.     In  these  modem  ages  of  loxury  and  polished  man- 
ners, a  Character  like  this  is  so  Uttle  of  a  prodigy,  that  both  the  learned 
and  unlearned  are  accustomed  to  read  it  without  much  reflection: 
But  such  a  Woman  in  the  age  of  Job  had  been  thought  to  need  a 
Lustration.     In  the  history  of  the  Patriarchs  we  hare  a  large  aoconnt 
of  their  Wiyes ;  but  these  are  all  examples  of  piety,  tendoness,  and 
obedience ;  the  natural  growth  of  old  simplicity  of  manners.     Some- 
thing lower  down,  indeed^  we  find  a  Delilah  ;  but  she  was  of  the 
uneircumcised,  a  pure  Pagan  ;  as,  on  examination,  I  beUeve,  this  W]£e 
of  Job  will  prove :  another  very  extraordinary  circumstance  in  her 
Character.     For  the  Patriarchs  either  took  care  to  marry  BeUerers, 
or,  if  haply  idolaters,  to  instruct  them  in  the  true  Religion ;  as  we 
may  see  by  the  history  of  Jacob. — Then  said  hia  wife  unto  him,  Dost 
thou  itUl  retain  thine  integrity  f     Thummah,  perfectio,  that  is, 
ReUgion,     This  was  altogether  in  the  Pagan  mode  ;  Idolaters,  as  we 
find  in  ancient  story,  generally  growing  atheistical  under  calamities.* 
— Curse   God,    barech,   benedic-maledie :   here  rightlyf  translated 
curse.     So  the  Syr,  and  Arab,  versions,  Conviciare  Deo  tuo.     This 
was  another  Pagan  practice,  when  they  had  implored  or  bribed  the 
Gods  to  no  purpose.     Thucydides  affords  us  a  terrible  instance: 
When  the  Athenians  in  the  height  of  their  prosperity  went  upon  the 
Syracusian  Expedition,  the  Fleet   set  sail  amidst  the  prayers  and 
hymns  of  the  Adventurers  :  but  on  its  unhappy  issue,  these  very  men, 
on  the  point  of  their  fatal  dispersion,  prosecuted  the  same  Gods  with 
the  direst  curses  and  imprecations. { — Curse  God  and  die  ;  that  is, 
offer  violence  to  yourself.     Another  impiety  of  Paganism ;  which, 
under  irretrievable  misfortunes,  deemed  suicide  not  only  just  but 
laudable.     A  crime  much  abhorred  by  the  Hebrews,  as  forbidden  by 
their  Law ;  tiU,  in  after-times,  they  became  corrupted  by  Gentile 
manners.     All  this  shews  the  Woman  to  have  been  a  rank  idolater. 
But  Job's  reply  seems  to  put  this  suspicion  out  of  doubt :  Thou 
speahest  as  one  of  the  foolish  women  speaketh.     What  f    Shall  we 
receive  good  at  the  hand  of  God,  and  shall  we  not  receive  evU?%     A 
foolish  woman  is  a  Hebrew  phrase  to  signify  a  foreign  woman,  an 
Idolater,  a  Prostitute;  for  these  qualifications  were  always  joined 
together  in  their  ideas.     On  this  account  the  Chald,  Paraph,  explains 
it,  Sicut  una  de  mulieribus  qua  operantur  ignominiam  in  domo  patrit 
sm.     So  David,  speaking  of  the  condition  of  the  Pagan  worlds  says : 
The  FOOL  hath  said  in  his  heart,\\  i.  e.  the  Pagan  ;  and  in  the  cha- 
racter Job  gives  of  the  Cutheans,  quoted  above,  he  calls  them  Chil- 

•  See  note  X,  at  the  end  of  thii  book.  t  See  note  Y,  at  the  end  of  tiiis  book. 

I  'Arrl  8*  c^x^s  re  jcoi  xmuJamtf,  fittt  Str  I^^Xcoy,  vcUir  roCrtnf  rots  hnrrlots  imfn' 
fiiafimny  &^opfuur9ai.-^Lfb.  vli.  $  76,  ed.  Hodfoni.  $  Job  ii.  10.  |i  FluJm 

sif.  1 :  Utt.  1. 
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dren  of  fools  ;*  that  is,  of  Gentiie  extraction,  as  indeed  they  were. 
Nov  can  we  euppoae  that  Job  would  marry  an  Infidel^  in  a  country 
which  abounded  with  true  believers  ?  Job,  who  thought  idolatry  a 
mne  to  be  punMed  by  the  Jutfye  ?  These  are  difficulties  not  to  be 
gotten  over  on  the  received  idea  of  this  book ;  and  appeared  so  great 
to  Gooceins  and  Schultens,  the  two  most  elaborate  of  Job's  Commen- 
taton,  that  they  are  for  glossing  the  kind  Woman's  words  into  an 
innocent  or  excusable  sense  ;  though  her  Husband's  reply  so  unavoid- 
ably confines  them  to  a  bad  one :  Than  epeakeat  (says  he)  as  one  of 
ike  foolish  women  speaketh.  What?  Shall  we  receive  pood  at  the 
hand  of  God,  and  shall  we  not  receive  evil  ?  Besides,  they  did  not 
oonaider  that  Satan  had,  as  it  were,  engaged  that  Job  should  curse 
God  to  his  face  ;f  which  impiety  he  was  here  endeavouring  to  bring 
tbout  by  his  agent,  the  Woman.  But  now,  on  our  interpretation,  it 
will  be  found  that  this  character  was  introduced  with  exquisite  art 
tad  contrivance.  We  have  observed,  that  this  Remnant  of  the  Cap- 
twity  returned  into  their  own  Country  with  hearts  full  of  zeal  for  the 
Law.  Yet,  with  this  general  good  disposition,  there  was  one  folly 
they  were  still  infected  with,  and  that  was  the  taking  strange  tpives  of 
the  idolatrous  nations  round  about ;  which,  amongst  other,  had  this 
terrible  inconvenience,  that  the  children,  who  in  their  tender  years 
are  principally  under  the  dare  of  the  mother,  would  be  early  tainted 
with  Pagan  principles :  a  mischief  so  general  that  Hosea  calls  the 
ddldreu  of  such  marriages,  strange  children,X  i.  e.  idolatrous.  This 
soon  became  a  crying  enormity.  Their  Prophets  awaked  them  with 
the  thunder  of  divine  menaces ;  and  their  Rulers  improved  their  peni- 
tence to  a  thorough  reformation.  Judah  (saith  the  Prophet  Malachi) 
AoM  de€Ut  treacherously,  and  an  abomination  is  committed  in  Israel 
end  m  Jerusalem :  For  Judah  hath  profaned  the  holiness  of  the  Lord 
wM^  he  laved,  and  hath  married  the  daughter  of  a  strange  €hd.  The 
Lord  will  cut  off  the  man  that  doth  this,^  Nehemiah  informs  us  of 
his  zeal  against  this  offence  :  In  those  days  also  saw  I  Jews  that  had 
married  wives  of  Ashdod,  of  Amman,  and  of  Moab  :  And  I  contended 
with  them,  and  cursed  them,  and  smote  certain  of  them,  and  pluckt  off 
^eir  hair,  and  made  them  swear  by  God,  saying,  Te  shall  not  give 
yottr  daughters  unto  their  sons  nor  take  their  daughters  unto  your  sons, 
^  for  yourselves.  \\  But  Ezra  gives  us  a  very  circumstantial  account 
^  the  Crime  and  of  the  Reformation :  Now  when  these  things  were 
*a*,  th£^  Princes  came  to  me,  saying.  The  People  of  Israel,  and  the 
Priests,  and  the  Levites,  hone  not  separated  themselves  from  the  people 
rf  the  lands,  doing  according  to  their  abominations :  for  they  have 
^^ken  of  their  daughters  for  themselves  and  for  their  sons  ;  so  that  the 
^y  seed  have  mingled  themselves  with  the  people  of  those  lands :  Tea, 
*Mxix.8.       fJobii5.        t  Hoses  T.r.       $  Mai.  U.l  1,13.       ||  Neh.  uU.  23, 35. 
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the  hand  of  the  Prince$  and  Rulers  hath  been  chief  in  thie  treipass.* 
Shechaniah  then  encourages  Ezra  to  reform  this  abuse.f  Ezra  aaaem- 
bles  the  people :  %  ^^^7  promiae  amendment ;  and  propose  a  method 
of  Inquiry :  Let  now  our  Bulere  of  all  the  congregation  stand,  and  lei 
all  them  which  have  taken  strange  wives  in  our  cities,  come  at 
appointed  times,  and  with  them  the  Elders  of  every  city,  and  the 
Judges  thereof^  Ezra  approved  of  this  method.  And  they  set  down 
in  the  first  day  of  the  tenth  month  to  examine  the  matter.  And  they 
made  an  end  with  all  the  men  that  had  taken  strange  wives  by  theJSrst 
day  of  the  first  month.\  The  state  and  condition  of  a  weak  and  thin 
Colony,  'tis  probable,  encouraged  them  in  this  transgression :  yet,  as 
it  vas  so  expressly  against  the  law,  they  were  altogether  without 
ercuse :  And  indeed,  the  prohibition  was  an  admirable  expedient 
against  idolatry ;  strange  wives  inevitably  drawing  the  wisest,  as  it 
did  Solomon  himself,  into  foreign  idolatries.  On  this  account  the 
Prophet  quoted  above,  finely  calls  them  t?ie  daughters  of  a  btrangs 
€k>D.  Jeremiah  gives  us  a  remarkable  instance  of  their  influence  ovor 
their  husbands  in  his  time :  Then  all  the  men  which  knew  that  their 
wives  had  burnt  incense  unto  other  Gods,  and  all  the  women  that  stood 
by,  a  great  multitude,  even  all  the  people  that  dwelt  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  in  Pathros,  answered  Jeremiah,  saying.  As  for  the  word  that 
thou  hast  spoken  unto  us  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  we  wHl  not  hearken 
unto  thee,%  And  Nehemiah  had  good  reason  to  tell  these  Trans- 
gressors,— Did  not  Solomon  king  of  Israel  sin  by  these  things  ?  Yet 
among  many  nations  was  there  no  king  like  him,  who  was  beloved  of 
his  God,  and  God  made  him  King  over  all  Israel :  Nevertheless  even 
him  did  outlandish  women  cause  to  sin,**  For  Ezra  expressly  assures 
us,  that  those  who  had  taken  strange  women  were  drawn  into  the 
abominations  of  the  people  of  the  lands.ff 

The  sacred  Writer,  therefore,  who  composed  his  work  for  the  use 
of  these  People  represented  under  the  person  of  Job,  could  not  better 
characterize  their  manners,  nor  give  them  a  more  useful  lesson,  than 
by  making  Job's  wife,  the  author  of  such  wicked  counsel,  a  Heathen, 
It  was  indeed  the  principal  study  of  their  Rulers  to  deter  them  from 
these  marriages,  and  to  recommend  the  daughters  of  Israel;  of  whom 
the  Prophet  Malachi  thus  speaks :  Because  the  Lord  hath  been  witness 
between  thee  and  the  wife  of  thy  youth,  against  whom  thou  hast  dealt 
treacherously  :  yet  is  she  thy  companion,  and  the  wife  qf  thy  covenant.XX 
Ttds  will  help  us  to  dear  up  a  difficulty  in  the  conclusion  of  the  book 
which  very  much  perplexes  the  Commentators :  (where,  let  it  be 
observed,  his  misfortunes  are  called  his  Captivity  ;  §§  which  figure,  of 

*  Ezra  ix.  1,  2.  f  Ezra  x.  2.  I  Verse  7.  ^  Verse  14.         |)  Verses 

16,  17.         IT  Jer.  xUv.  15,  16.  ••  Neh.  ziii.  26.  tt  Ezra  ix.  1.  U  MaL 

ii.  U.    And  tee  note  Z,  at  the  end  of  this  book.       .     $§  Job  xUl.  10. 
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tlie  species  for  the  genus,  could  hardly  he  of  use  in  the  Jewish 
language  till  after  their  repeated  punishments  hy  Captivities.)  So  the 
Lord  blessed  the  latter  end  of  Job — He  had  also  seven  sons  and  three 
DAUGHTERS.  And  he  called  the  name  of  the  first  Jemima^  aand  the 
MMt  of  the  second  Kezia,  and  the  name  of  the  third  Keren-happuch. 
Jud  in  all  the  land  were  no  women  found  so  fair  as  the  daughters  of 
Job,  and  their  father  pave  them  inheritance  among  their  bretXren.* 
Albert  Schultens  BSLjs  :  f  '^  Men  are  wont  to  ask  why  the  names  of  Job's 
tons  are  suppressed^  and  the  names  of  his  daughters  only  mentioned. 
The  Ancients  have  recourse  to  mystery  in  this  case,  and  trifle  strangely 
with  the  etymologies  of  Jemima,  Kezia,  and  Keren-happuch :  which 
are  conunonly  supposed  to  signify  Diana  or  the  day,  Cassia,  and  the 
horn  of  antimony.  In  these,  they  find  just  so  many  characters  of 
^  Church;  which  to  the  splendor  of  truth,  joins  the  odour  of 
Tirtae,  that  she  may  stand  a  perfect  beauty  in  presence  of  her  spouse, 
&c.  &c.  Others  make  them  symbolical  appellations,  by  which  the 
hiq^  &ther  would  represent  the  former  splendor,  fame  and  glory  of 
liis  family  returned  again  unto  it.^'  And  Mr.  Le  Clerc  on  the  same 
place ;  % — *'  If  it  is  asked  why  the  names  of  the  daughters  are  recorded 
and  not  the  sons :  Of  this,  no  reason  can  be  given,  unless,  perhaps, 
the  daughters  were  more  illustrious.  These  names  are  urged  as  a 
certain  proof  of  its  being  a  true  history.  But  who  can  say  how  far 
the  oriental  writers  were  wont  to  go,  in  dressing  out  their  Parables  7 
In  a  Gospel  parable  we  find  the  name  of  Lazarus  ;  which  does  not  on 
that  account  hinder  us  from  considering  the  story  as  of  that  dass.  How- 
ever we  think  it  best  to  leave  the  matter  just  as  we  found  it."  But 
now  all  this  difficulty  is  removed,  and  the  passage  is  seen  in  its  full 
force  and  beauty.  It  was  the  writer's  design  to  reconamend  the 
daughters  of  Israel  as  the  most  desirable  Parties,  \And  in  all  the  land 
were  no  womenfotmd  so  fair  as  the  daughters  of  Job  ;]  and  to  commemo- 
late  the  reformation  now  made  amoi^t  the  people,  when  they  put 
iway  their  strange  wives,  and  took  an  oath  to  share  the  holy  inherit- 
tnce,  for  the  future,  only  with  the  daughters  of  Israel. — Jnd  their 
father  gave  them  inheritance  amongst  their  brethren:  words  that 
hare  been  as  troublesome  to  the  Commentators  as  the  rest ;  and  have 

*  Job  xUL  12,  et  leq.  t  "  Cor  sappreeofl  fiUomm  nominibnsi  filiamm  iUa 

■RNMitft  flint,  qnjBTi  solet.  Ad  mysterium  confaginnt  veteres,  mire  lodentefl  in  etymLi 
J^ima,  KetxUB,  et  Keren^keippucha,  fire  DUuub  vel  Dtipt,  Cdtna,  et  Comu  ttibU,  nt 
nigito  hac  oanTenire  visum.  In  his  inveniont  totidem  characteret  Ecclena,  quae  com 
^Indore  Uids  conjongat  odorem  fragrantissimnm  virtntis,  nt  tola  palcbra  sponso  boo 
li^atar,  Sm.  Ac,  Alii  symboUcaa  ham  fodnnt  appellationefl,  qnibna  fJEunilisB  mm  redlvi- 
wn  faiMm,  ikmam,  gloriam  repnesentatam  volaerit  fortnnatiiwimofl  pater."  t  QtUB' 

'*«r  emr  tint  fiUfxrwm  n&mina  memorata,  turn  JUhnim  ;  ct^fus  ret  ratio  reddi  non 
pifeif,  nth*  forts  iUuetriare*  /uerint  Ji&B.  Hoe  nomma  pn^feruniur,  ut  argumenium 
^*Tiiimj  quo  oonstet  hanc  veram  etee  historiam,  Sed  quit  dicat  qud  utgue  Orienialet 
peraioiat  omare  tolebant  ?  In  parabola  Evangelica  ett  qtUdem  nomen  Lazari,  qttod 
*M  o6tlat  quo  minut  Parabola  habeatwr.     Fentm  rem  in  m/edio  relinquimui. 
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occasioned  many  a  learned   Dissertation  de  Jure  Sueeeuumis  apud 
ffebneos,  Arabas,  GrtecM,  Latino9,  et  quamplurimas  Gentea. 

III.  We  come  next  to  Job's  three  friends. — ^Their  soleinn 
appointment  to  go  and  comfort  Job ;  the  neglect  of  their  errand  when 
they  came  thither ;  their  inhumanity  and  strange  humour  of  contra- 
diction ;  have  been  aLready  taken  notice  of,  and  explained,  and  recon- 
ciled to  decorum,  on  the  nature  and  principles  of  a  dramatic  compo- 
sition. But  this  is  not  all :  We  find,  on  the  issue  of  their  debate,  so 
many  marks  of  insult,  fedshood,  and  malice,  that  we  must  needs 
conclude  their  Friendship  to  have  been  all  pretence ;  that  they  were 
enemies  in  their  hearts ;  and  that  the  true  purpose  of  their  visit  was 
to  imbitter  and  aggravate  his  miseries.  This  requires  other  principles 
to  explain  it :  for,  in  the  hiatarical  part  they  are  represented  as  real 
Mends  :  and  this  makes  such  a  difficulty  as  nothing  but  our  idea  of 
the  work  can  remove.  Who  then  will  doubt  but  that,  as  the  people 
were  represented  under  Job,  these  three  friends  were  their  three  capital 
Enemies,  who  so  greatly  hindered  and  obstructed  the  rebuilding  Jeru- 
salem and  the  temple,  Sanballat,  Tobiah,  and  Geshem?  Of 
whom  Nehemiah  gives  us  this  account :  T%en  I  came  to  the  ffovemon 
beyond  the  river,  and  gave  them  the  king's  letters.  When  Sanballat 
the  Horonite,  and  Tobiah  the  servant  the  Ammonite,  heard  of  it,  it 
grieved  them  exceedingly  that  there  was  come  a  man  to  seek  the  welfare 
of  the  children  of  Israel,'^  And  again :  But  it  came  to  pass  that 
when  Sanballat,  and  Tobiah,  and  the  Arabians,  and  the  Ammonites,  and 
the  Ashdodites  heard  that  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  were  made  tip,  and 
that  the  breaches  began  to  be  stopped,  then  they  were  very  wroth,  and 
conspired  all  of  them  together,  to  come  and  to  fight  against  Jerusalem 
and  to  hinder  iV.f  When  force  would  not  do,  they  assayed  firand: 
Now  it  came  to  pass,  when  Sanballat,  and  Tobiah,  and  Geshamt 
the  Arabian,  and  the  rest  of  our  enemies,  heard  that  I  had  buHded  the 
wall,  and  that  there  was  no  breach  left  therein,  then  Sanballat  and 
Geshem  sent  unto  me,  saying.  Come,  let  us  meet  together  in  some  one 
of  the  villages  in  the  plain  of  Ono  :  but  they  thought  to  do  me  mis- 
chief.%  The  Writer  of  the  book  of  Tobit  seems  to  have  had  this  idea 
of  the  three  Mends,  where  he  says  :  Nam  sicut  beato  Job  insultabant 
Reges,  ita  isti  parentes  et  cognati  ejtu  irridebant  vitam  efus.%  But  we 
are  to  observe  this  is  now  only  to  be  found  in  the  Latin  translation, 
which,  St.  Jerom  tells  us,  he  made  from  the  Chaldee.  But,  what  is 
still  of  more  moment,  is  a  paragraph  at  the  end  of  the  S^tuagint 
translation  of  the  book  of  Job,  which  makes  of  these  three  Mends, 
two  Kings  and  a  Tyrant. 

The  marks  of  resemblance  between  the  allegorical  and  real  persons, 
are  many  and  strong. 

•  Neh.  ii.  9,  10.  t  Neh.  iv.  7,  8.  J  Neh.  vi.  1,  2.  §  Tobit  ii.  14. 
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El^hag,  BUdad,  and  Zophar,  are  deliyered  as  the  allies  and  Mends 
of  Job ;  So  ScmbaUat  the  Horonite  had  given  his  daughter  to  one  of 
the  sons  of  Joiada  the  son  of  Eliashib  the  high  priest :  *  And  Tobiah 
bad  made  two  alliances  with  the  Jews  :  his  son  Johanan  had  married 
the  daughter  of  Meshnllam  the  son  of  Berechiah  ;  and  he  himself 
had  taken  to  wife  the  daughter  of  Shechaniah  the  son  of  Arah.f 

EUpkae,  BUdad^  and  Zophar,  came  in  a  friendly  manner  with  offers 
of  sendee  and  assistance :  So  did  these  enemies  of  the  Jews,  as  we  are 
mformed  both  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah :  "  Now  when  the  adversaries 
of  Jndah  and  Benjamin  heard  that  the  children  of  the  captivity  builded 
the  temple  unto  the  Lord  Ood  of  Israel :  Then  they  came  to  Zerub- 
babd,  and  to  the  chief  of  the  fathers,  and  said  unto  them.  Let  us 
BUILD  WITH  YOU.  But  Zcrubbabel  and  Jeshua  and  the  rest  of  the 
diief  of  the  fathers  of  Israel,  said  unto  them.  You  have  nothing  to  do 
with  us  to  build  a  house  unto  our  Qod,  but  we  ourselves  will  build 
tmto  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  as  king  Cyrus  the  king  of  Persia  hath 
commanded  us."{  And  Nehemiah's  answer  to  Sanballaty  Tobiah,  and 
Ge^em,  shews,  they  had  made  this  request : — ''  then  answered  I  them, 
and  said  unto  them.  The  God  of  heaven  he  will  prosper  us ;  therefore 
we  his  servants  will  arise  and  build,  but  you  have  no  portion^  nor  right, 
wr  memorial  in  Jeruetdem"  §  And  of  Tobiah  in  particular,  he  says  : 
Moreoffer  in  these  days  the  nobles  of  Judah  sent  many  letters  unto 
Tobiah :  and  the  letters  of  Tobiah  came  unto  them.  Also  they  reported 
Ms  good  deeds  before  me,  and  uttered  my  words  to  him.  And  Tobiah 
taU  letters  to  put  me  in  fear,\^ 

The  three  Friends  of  Job  were  worshippers  of  the  true  God  ;  And 
80  were  these  Adversaries  of  the  Jews  :  For,  when,  in  the  place  quoted 
above,  they  asked  to  build  with  the  Jews,  they  give  this  reason  of 
tiieir  request :  For  we  seek  your  God  as  ye  do,  and  we  do  sacri- 
Jiee  unto  him  since  the  days  of  Eserhaddon  king  of  Assur,  which 
hnmgkt  us  up  hither.^ 

The  three  Friefids  were  perpetually  deriding  and  upbraiding  him  for 
his  sms :  And  of  this  Job  frequently  complains  in  the  course  of  the 
dispntation.**  So  Nehemiah  tells  us,  that  when  Sanballat  the  Horonite, 
nd  Tobiah  the  servant,  the  Ammonite,  and  Geshem  the  Arabian,  heard 
that  they  were  set  upon  building  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  they  laughed 
tiem  to  scorn,  and  despised  them,  and  said.  What  is  this  thing  that  ye 
do?  Will  ye  rebel  against  the  king ? ft  And  again :  But  it  came  to 
foM  that  when  Sanballat  heard  that  we  builded  the  wall,  he  was  toroth, 
^  took  greal  indignation,  and  mocked  the  Jews,  Now  Tobiah  the 
^mnonite  was  by  him,  and  he  said.  Even  that  which .  they  build,  if  a 

*  Neh.  sHL  98.  t  Neh.  vi.  18.  t  Ezra  W.  1—3.  $  Neh.  ii.  20. 

I  NeL  tL  17, 19.  f  BzTsiv.  2.  ••  Job  It.  17;  xli.  4;  xiU.  4  j  xri, 
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fox  go  up,  he  shall  even  break  down  their  stone  wall.*  God,  by  the 
Prophet  Malachi,  tells  them,  Judah  hath  profaned  the  holiness  of  the 
Lord  which  he  loved,  and  hath  married  the  daughter  of  a  strange  €hd,f 
And  it  is  remarkable  that  they  with  whom  the  Jews  had  committed 
this  crime,  as  Sanhallat,  Tobiah,  and  the  Cutheansy  were  made  the 
instmments  of  their  punishment. — Eliphaz  the  Temanite  charges  and 
upbraids  Job  with  the  most  flagitious  crimes :  Is  not  thy  wickedness 
greaty  and  thine  iniquities  infinite  ?  %  And  thus  the  Cutheans  repre- 
sented the  Jews  to  Artazerxes :  '^  Be  it  known  unto  the  king,  that 
the  Jews,  which  came  up  from  thee  to  us,  are  come  unto  Jerusalem, 
building  the  rebellious  and  the  bad  city,  and  have  set  up  the  'walls 
thereof. — ^Therefore  have  we  certified  the  king  that  search  may  be 
made  in  the  book  of  the  records  of  thy  fathers,  so  shalt  thou  find  i^ 
the  book  of  the  records,  and  know,  that  this  city  is  a  rebellious  dty, 
and  hurtful  unto  kings  and  provinces ;  and  that  they  have  moved 
sedition  within  the  feme  of  old  time ;  for  which  cause  was  this  dty 
destroyed.*'  § — If  their  Adversaries  could  accuse  them  thus  unjustly, 
we  are  not  to  think  they  would  spare  them  where  there  was  more 
ground  for  condemnatiou.  When  Nehemiah  came  to  the  administra- 
tion of  afhirs,  the  Rich  had  oppressed  the  Poor  by  a  rigorous  exac- 
tion of  their  debts  :  And  there  was  a  great  cry  of  the  people  and  of 
their  wives,  against  their  brethren  the  Jews,  For  there  were  that 
said,  We,  our  sons,  and  our  daughters,  are  many  :  therefore  we  take  i(p 
com  for  them,  that  we  may  edt  and  live.  Some  also  there  were  that 
said.  We  have  mortgaged  our  lands,  vineyards,  and  houses,  that  we 
may  buy  com  because  of  the  dearth.  There  were  also  that  said.  We 
have  borrowed  money  for  the  king's  tribute,  and  that  upon  our  lands 
and  vineyards.  Yet  now  our  flesh  is  as  the  flesh  of  our  brethren,  our 
children  as  their  children  :  and  lo  we  bring  into  bondage  our  sons  and 
our  daughters  to  be  servants,  and  some  of  our  daughters  are  brought 
into  bondage  already,  neither  is  it  in  our  power  to  redeem  them  ;  for 
other  men  have  our  lands  and  vineyards. \\  This  abuse  Nehemiah 
reformed :  and  in  reproving  the  oppressors,  he  said :  It  is  not  good 
that  ye  do  :  Ought  ye  not  to  walk  in  the  fear  of  our  Lord,  because  of 

the  REPROACH    OF  THE  HEATHEN    OUR  ENEMIES  T  ^  which  rcprOOCh 

was  intended  to  be  represented  in  these  words  of  Ehphaz  :  For  thou 
hast  taken  a  pledge  from  thy  brother  for  naught,  and  stripped  the 
naked  of  their  cloathing.** 

But  the  three  Friends  are  at  length  condemned  by  Gk)D  himself: 
The  Lord  said  to  Eliphaz  the  Temanite :  My  wrath  is  kindled  against 
thee,  and  against  thy  two  friends  :  For  ye  have  not  spoken  of  me  the 
thing  that  is  right,  as  my  servant  Job  hath.ff     And  in  the  same 

•  Neh.  iv.  1,  3.  t  Mai.  ii.  U.  I  Job  xxU.  5.  $  Ezra  k.  12,  14, 15, 
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manner  he  speaks,  by  the  Prophet,  concerning  these  Adversariei  of 
the  Jews:  Jnd  I  am  very  sore  displeased  with  the  Heathen  that  are 
AT  SASS :  For  I  was  but  a  little  displeased,  and  they  helped 
fORWARD  THE  AFFLICTION.'^ — His  Sentence  against  the  three 
Friends  goes  on  in  these  words :  There/bre  take  now  unto  you  sevisn 
buUochs  and  setfen  ra^s,  and  ffotomy  servant  Job,  and  of er  up /or  your- 
sdvH  a  bwrni-qfering,  and  my  servant  Job  shall  fray  for  you,  for  him 
will  I  accept :  Lest  I  deal  with  you  after  your  folly,  in  that  ye  have 
wot  spoken  of  me  the  thing  wJdch  is  right,  like  my  servant  Job.\ 
This,  I  suppose,  is  designed  to  represent  the  defbat  of  their  Adversa- 
ries, in  the  decree  which  the  Jews,  by  the  good  providence  of  God, 
procured  from  Darins,  commanding  the  Cutheans  (who  had  hitherto 
BO  mnch  hindered)  now  to  assist  the  Jews  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power  in  rebuilding  the  Temple :  "  Then  Darins  the  kinj^  made  a 
decree — Now  therefore  Tatnai,  Gteyemor  beyond  the  rirer  Shethar^ 
boznai,  and  your  companions  the  Apharsachites,  which  are  beyond  the 
river,  be  ye  far  from  thence :  Let  the  work  of  this  house  oi  God 
iloDe,  let  the  goyemor  of  the  Jews,  and  th€  elders  of  the  Jews,  build 
this  house  of  God  in  his  place.  Moreoyer  I  make  a  decree,  what  ye 
shall  do  to  the  elders  of  these  Jews,  for  the  building  of  this  house  of 
God:  that,  of  the  king's  goods,  even  of  the  tribute  beyond  the 
rirer,  forthwith  ezpences  be  given  unto  these  men,  that  they  be  not 
hindered.  And  that  which  they  have  need  of,  both  young  bullocks 
and  rams,  and  lambs,  for  the  burnt-offe rings  of  the  God  of 
hetTen,  wheat,  salt,  wine,  and  oil,  according  to  the  appointment  of 
the  priests  which  are  at  Jerusalem,  let  it  be  given  them  day  by  day 
without  Ml ;  that  they  may  offer  sacrifices  of  sweet  savours  uuto  the 
God  of  heaven,  and  pray  for  the  life  of  the  kino  and  of  his 

SONS."  X 

The  reason  why  the  three  Friends  are  condemned  as  not  having 
tpoken  of  God  the  thing  that  was  right  was,  1.  Because  using  the 
argoment  of  an  equal  Providence  only  to  condemn  Job  with  the  heart 
«f  an  enemy,  they  made  the  honour  of  God  a  stale  to  their  malig- 
Bsnt  purposes.  To  understand  this  more  frdly  we  must  consider  that 
the  great  contest  was  concerning  an  equal  Providence :  What  occa- 
ttoned  it  was  their  suspicion  of  JoVs  secret  iniquity ;  consequently 
these  two  points  take  their  turns  occasionally  in  the  course  of  the 
diqnitation.  Job,  after  many  struggles,  at  last  gave  up  the  general 
fiestion ;  but  the  particular  one  of  his  own  righteousness,  he  adheres 
to,  throughout,  and  makes  it  the  subject  of.  all  he  says  from  chap. 
xzriL  to  chap.  zzxi.  This  ended  the  dispute :  for,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  next  chapt^,$  the  writer  tells  us, — So  these  three  men  ceased 
to  answer  Job,  because  he  was  righteous  in  his  own  eyes  ;  that  is,  they 
*  Z«c]i.  1 15.  t  Job  xUi.  8.  t  Ezra  vi.  1,  6,  et  toq.  %  Job  xxzii. 
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gave  Job  this  contemptuous  reason  why  they  would  argue  no  longer 
with  him.  By  this  we  may  see^  how  finely  the  dispute  was  con- 
ducted, to  answer,  what  I  suppose  was^  the  end  of  writing  the  book. 
Job,  who  represented  the  People,  was  to  speak  their  sentiments 
concerning  their  doubts  of  an  equal  Proyidence ;  but  he  was  at  kst 
to  acquiesce,  to  teach  them  a  lesson  of  obedience ^d  submission. 

2.  The  second  reason  of  the  condemnation  of  these  false  FriendM 
was,  because  they  had  supported  their  condemnation  of  Job  by  a 
pretended  Reyelation. — Now  a  thing  was  secretly  brought  to  me  (says 
Eliphaz)  and  mine  ear  received  a  Uttle  thereof.  In  thoughts  from  the 
visions  of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep  falleth  on  men,  fear  came  ^tpon 
me,  and  trembling,  which  made  all  my  bones  to  shake :  then  a  Spirit 
passed  before  my  face,  the  hair  of  my  fiesh  stood  up  ;  I  stood  still, 
but  I  could  not  discern  the  form  thereof :  an  image  was  before  mine 
eyes,  there  was  silence,  and  I  heard  a  voice  saying,  *'  Shall  mortal 
man  be  more  just  than  God,"  &c.*  This  was  the  character,  and  con- 
duct, of  the  enemies  of  the  Republic,  as  the  Prophet  Ezekiel  informs 
us ;  whose  words  are  so  very  apposite,  that  we  may  well  think  they 
were  the  original  to  those  aboTe  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Job.  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  God,  Wo  unto  the  foolish  Prophets  that  follow  their 
own  spirit  and  have  seen  nothing — They  have  seen  vanity  and  lying 
divination,  saying.  The  Lord  saith  ;  and  the  Lord  hath  not  sent  them, 
— Have  ye  not  seen  a  vain  vision,  and  have  ye  not  spoken  a  lying 
divination,  whereas  ye  ^ay.  The  Lord  saith  it,  albeit  I  have  not 
spoken  ?  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Because  ye  have  spoken 
vanity  and  seen  lyes,  therefore  behold  I  am  against  you,  saith  the  Lord 
God.f 

lY.  The  last  Person  in  the  Opposition  is  the  Devil  himself,  Satan, 
the  Author  and  ContriTcr  of  all  the  mischief.  And  now  we  are  come 
to  that  part  of  the  Allegory,  where  the  fable  and  the  moral  meet,  and, 
as  it  were,  concur  to  throw  ofif  the  Mask,  and  expose  the  true  hce 
of  the  Subject ;  this  assault  upon  Job  being  that  yery  attack  which, 
the  Prophet  Zechariah  tells  us,  Satan  made,  at  this  time,  on  the 
People.  The  only  difierenoe  is,  that,  in  this  Poem,  it  is  Job  ;  in 
that  Prophecy,  it  is  Joshua  the  high  priest,  who  stands  for  the 
People,  In  all  the  rest,  the  identity  is  so  strongly  marked,  that  this 
single  circumstance  alone  is  sufficient  to  confirm  the  truth  of  our 
whole  interpretation.  There  needs  only  setting  the  two  passages 
together  to  convince  the  most  Prejudiced: — ^The  Historian  says, 
"  Now  there  was  a  day  when  the  sons  of  Crod  came  to  present  them- 
selves before  the  Lord,  and  Satan  came  also  among  them.  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  Satan  :  Whepce  comest  thou  ?  Then  Satan  answered 
the  Lord,  and  said.  From  going  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  and  from 

•  Job  ir.  IS,  et  aeq.  ,    t  Esek.  zUi.  3,  et  Mq. 
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vaUdng  up  and  down  in  it.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Satan :  Hast 
thou  conaidefed  my  serrant  Job,  that  there  is  none  like  him  in  the 
cvth,  a  perfect  and  an  upright  man,  one  that  feareth  God  and 
escheweth  eYil  ?  Then  Satan  answered  the  Lord  and  said  :  Doth  Job 
fear  God  for  nought?  But  put  forth  thine  hand  now,  and  touch  all 
that  he  hath,  and  he  will  curse  thee  to  thy  face.  And  the  Lord  said 
onto  Satan :  Behold  all  that  he  hath  is  in  thy  power,  only  upon  him- 
ielf  put  not  forth  thine  hand.  So  Satan  went  forth  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord."  * — ^The  Prophet's  account  is  in  these  words : 
"Be  silent,  0  all  fle«h,  before  the  Lord :  for  he  is  raised  up  out  of 
his  hdy  habitation.  And  he  shewed  me  Joshua  the  high  priest 
standing  before  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  and  Satan  standing  at  his 
ri^t  hand  to  resist  him.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Satan :  The  Lord 
rebuke  thee,  O  Satan,  eyen  the  Lord  that  hath  chosen  Jerusalem, 
v^oke  thee :  Is  not  this  a  brand  pluckt  out  of  the  fire  7  Now  Joshua 
woichtked  with  filthy  garmenUj  and  stood  before  the  angel.  And  he 
answered  and  spake  unto  those  that  stood  before  him,  saying.  Take 
ouMtjf  the  filthy  garments  Arom  him.  And  unto  him  he  said.  Behold 
I  hare  caused  thine  iniquity  to  pass  from  thee,  and  I  will  clothe  thee 
with  change  of  Raiment.  And  I  said.  Let  them  set  a  fair  mitre  upon 
his  bead ;  so  they  set  a  fair  mitre  upon  his  head,  and  clothed  him 
viih  garments,  and  the  angel  of  the  Lord  stood  by.*'  f  Job's  whole 
dramatic  Hfe  lies  here  in  its  stamina. — Satan  standing  at  the  angers 
right  hand  to  resist  Joshua  is,  (when  drawn  out  more  at  length)  his 
persecution  of  Job. — Joshua  clothed  with  filthy  garments,  is  Job 
unidst  the  Ashes. — ^The  clothing  of  Joshua  with  change  of  raiment 
snd  setting  a  fair  ndtre  on  his  head,  is  Job's  returning  Prosperity* 
And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  standing  by,  is  God's  Interposition  firora 
the  Whirlwind. 

Bat  we  have  not  yet  done  with  this  Character.  The  finding 
Satan  in  the  scene  is  a  strong  proof  that  the  Work  was  composed  in 
the  age  we  haye  assigned  to  it.  This  evil  Being  was  little  known  to  the 
Jewish  People  till  about  this  time.  Their  gcieat  Lawgiver,  where  he 
>o  frequently  enumerates,  and  warns  them  of,  the  snares  and  tempta- 
tions which  would  draw  them  to  transgress  the  Law  of  (tod,  never 
once  mentions  this  Capital  enemy  of  Heaven  ;  yet  this  was  an  expe- 
dient which  the  wisest  Pagan  Lawgivers  %  thought  of  use,  to  keep  the 
Popolaee  in  the  ways  of  virtue.  Thus  Zaleucus,  in  the  preface  to  his 
bo<^  of  Laws,  speaks  of  an  evil  Demon  tempting  men  to  mischief: 
And  in  the  popular  Religion  there  was  always  a  Fury  at  hand,  to 
pttsoe  the  more  atrocious  Offenders  through  the  world.  Nay,  when 
the  end  of  that  sacred  History  which  Moses  composed,  obliged  him  to 

*  Job  L  6,  et  feq.  f  Zech.  li.  13  ;  iU.  1,  et  Mq.  t  See  «Divine  J^ga- 
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treat  of  SatanCa  first  grand  machinadon  against  mankind,  he  entirely 
hides  this  wicked  Spirit  under  the  Animal  which  he  made  his  instni- 

.  ment.  (The  reason  of  this  wise  conduct  hath  heen  in  part  exphiined 
ahvady,  and  will  he  more  exactly  treated  in  the  o»irse  (^  our  genend 
argument.'^)  But  as  the  fulness  of  time  drew  near,  they  were  made 
more  and  more  acquainted  with  this  their  capital  foemy-  Whea 
Ahab,  for  the  crimes  and  follies  of  the  People,  was  sufimd  to  be 
inftituated,  we  have  this  account  of  the  matter  in  the  first  book  of 
Kings :  And  Micaiah  said :  Hear  thou  therefore  the  word  of  the 
Lord :  I  saw  the  Lord  ntting  on  his  throM,  and  all  the  host  of 
heaven  standing  by  him,  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left.  And  the 
Lord,  said :  Who  shall  persuade  Ahah  that  he  may  go  itp  and  fM  at 
Ramoih'Oilead  ?  And  one  said  an  this  manner ,  and  another  said  on 
that  manner.     And  there  came' forth  a  spirit  and  stood  before  the 

.  Lord,  and  said,  I  will  persuade  him.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  hia^ 
Wherewith  ?  And  he'  said,  I  will  go  forth,  and  I  wHl  be  a  lying 
spirit  in  the  mouth  of  all  his  Prophets.     And  he  said.  Thou  shalt  per- 

.  suade  fiim,-  and  prevail  also ;  Go  forth  and  do  so.^  Satan  is  not 
here  recorded  by  name;  and  so  we  must  conclude  that  the  People 
were  yet  to  know  httle  of  his  history :  However,  this  undertaking 
sufficiently  declared  •  his  nature.  On  the  return  from  the  Captivity, 
we  find  him  better  known ;  and  things  then  are  ascribed  to  him,  as 
the  immediate  and  proper  Author,  which  (while  divine  Providence 
thought  fit  to  keep  back  the  knowledge  of  him)  were  before  given,  ia 
an  improper  sense,  to  the  first  aud  ultimate  Cause  of  all  things* 
Thus,  in  the  second  book  of  Samuel,  it  is  said,  that  Gk>D  moved 
David  to  number  the  people, — And  again,  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was 
kindled  against  Israel,  and  he  moved  David  against  them  to  say,  Oo 
number  Israel  and  Judah.X  But  in  the  first  book  of  Chromdes^ 
which  was  written  after  the  Captivity,  Satan  is  said  to  have  moved 
David  to  this  foUy.  And  Satan  stood  up  against  Israel,  and  provoked 
David  4o  number  Israel.^  For,  His  history  having  an  inseparable 
connexion  with  the  Red^ption  of  Mankind,  the  knowledge  of  than 
was  to  be  conveyed  together :  and  now,  their  later  Prophets  had 
given  less  obscure  descriptions  of  the  Redeemer  and  the  other 
attendant  truths. 

Here  let  me  stop  a  moment,  though  I  anticipate  my  subject,  tQ 
adore  the  visible  splendor  of  the  divine  Wisdom,  in  this  period  of 
GoD*a  moral  Dispensation :  We  have  observed  that  the  fulness  of 
time  approaclnng,  the  writings  of  the  Prophets,  after  the  Captivity, 
had  given  less  obscure  intimations  of  the  Redemption  ;  and  that  <^ 
Truths,  which  had  a  necessary  connexion  with  it,  were  proportionably 

*  See  note  A  A,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  t  1  Kiiig&  »di.  19,  et  seq.  4  2  Sam. 
xxir.  1.  ^1  Chron.  Ui.  1. 
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laid  open.  Tvo  of  the  principal  of  these  were  the  rtstory  op 
Satan  and  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  ;  which,  soon  after 
this  time,  were  conveyed  to  thdr  knowledge.  Now,  besides  the  use 
of  these  two  truths  to  the  general  (EcoQcaay,  they  were  of  great 
sd?sntage  to  the  Jewish  people  at  those  very  junctures  when  each 
WIS  first  made  known  unto  them.  The  history  of  Satan,  it  is  evi- 
dent, they  were  brought  acquainted  with  in  their  Captivity;  and 
Bothing  could  better  secure  them  from  the  dangerous  error  of  the 
TWO  PRINCIPLES,  which  was  part  of  the  national  Religion  of  the 
Country  into  which  they  were  led  captive.  The  doctrine  of  a  future 
itate  they  learnt  some  small  time  after  their  thorough  Be-e^tabiish' 
maU;  and  this  being  at  a  time  when  their  extraordinary  Providence 
vas  departed  from  than,  was  of  the  highest  advantage  and  support 
to  them,  as  a  Nation  and  a  People.  But  this,  as  I  say,  is  anticipating 
my  sal^ect,  and  will  be  explained  at  large  hereafter  :  The  other  is  the 
point  we  are  at  present  concerned  with,  namely,  the  knowledge  of 
tUs  wicked  Spint ;  and  the  security  this  knowledge  afibrded,  against 
the  eiror  of  the  two  Principles :  Which  leads  us  to  another  use  the 
writer  of  the  book  of  Job  hath  made  of  this  Persofiage  of  the 
Druna. 

We  have  observed,  that  the  principal  design  of  the  Author  of  this 
voi^  was  to  remove  all  errors,  concerning  the  supreme  cause  from 
SBongst  a  Pec^e  now  about  to  come  under  the  ordinary  Providence 
of  Heaven,  after  having  been  long  accustomed  to  the  extraordinary. 
The  common  fault  which  the  Ancients  were  prone  to  commit,  on 
seeiiig  good  and  bad  happen  indifferently  to  aU  men,  was  to  bring  in 
^estion  the  goodness  of  their  Maker.  And  they  were  apt  to 
istiitfy  themselves  in  this  difficulty,  by  another  mistake  as  absurd  as 
that  was  impious ;  the  belief  of  two  principles,  a  Qoad  and  an 
StIL  The  Jews,  of  this  time  particularly,  were  most  obnoxious  to 
the  danger,  as  coming  from  a  place  where  this  strange  Doctrine  made 
part  of  the  public  Religion.  It  was  ot  the  highest  importance  there- 
fore to  guard  against^both  these  errors.  And  this  the  sacred  Writer 
Inth  effectually  done,  by  shewing  that  Satan,  or  the  evil  Spirit 
(vhose  history,  mkunderstood,  or  imperfectly  told,  in  the  first  Ages 
of  nankind,  much  favoured  the  notion  of  an  evil  Principle)  was,  like 
all  other  immaterial  Beings,  even  of  the  highest  rank,  a  creature  of 
6on;  at  enmity  with  him  ;  but  entirdy  in  his  power ;  and  used  by 
Um  as  an  instrument  to  punish  widied  men ;  yet  sometimes  per- 
mitted to  afflict  the  Good,  for  a  trial  of  their  patience,  and  to  render 
theb  Faith  and  Virtue  more  perfect  and  conspicuous.  Hence  we  see 
(wUch  deserves  our  serious  reflection)  how  useful  it  was  to  this 
porpose  (what  little  light  soever  it  gave  to  the  Question)  to  resolve 
^,  when  the  dispute  came  to  be  moderated  and  determined,  into  the 
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OMNIPOTENCE  OF  GoD,  who  is  represented  as  the  sole  Creator  and 
OoTemor  of  all  things.  And,  what  the  Wisdom  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
directed  the  Writer  of  the  hook  of  Joh  to  do,  in  this  point,  on  their 
coming  from  the  Land  which  held  the  helief  of  two  principles,  the 
same  Wisdom  directed  Isaiah  to  do,  on  their  going  thither.  This 
Prophet,  in  the  person  of  Ood,  addressing  his  speech  to  CTms, 
whom  God  had  appointed  to  be  the  instrument  of  his  People*s  Resto- 
ration, sajrs  :  I  am  the  Lord,  and  there  is  none  else,  there  is  no  God 
besides  me.     I  girded  thee,  though  thou  hastjiot  kno^m  wte. — I  form 

THE   LIGHT  AND.  CRE4TB    DARKNESS,  I    MAKE    PEACE   AND   CREATE 

EVIL :  I  the  Lord  do  all  these  things,* 

This  declaration  of  God  by  Isaiah  naturally  leads  us,  ere  we  con- 
clude this  head,  to  consider  another  text  of  the  hook  of  Job,  which 
confirms  all  that  is  here  said  of  Satan  and  the  two  principles; 
and,  by  consequence,  the  opinion  here  advanced,  of  the  time  in  which 
the  book  was  written.  Job,  speaking  of  the  works  of  Creation  and 
Providence,  says.  He  divided  the  sea  with  his  power,  and  his  under- 
standing smiteth  through  the  PROUD.f — ^This  evidently  alludes  to  the 
miracle  of  the  Red-sea,  and  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh,  From  these 
works  of  Providence  upon  earth,  the  writer  proceeds  to  speak  of 
God's  work  of  Creation  above;  both  material  and  intellectual, — 
By  his  Spirit  he  hath  garnished  the  heavens;  his  Hand  hath 
formed  the  crooked  serpent  ;  ^  i.  e.  He  made  the  material  and 
intellectual  world ;  and  in  this  latter,  the  evil  Being  himself,  (that 
pretended  Rival  of  his  power,  and  Opposer  of  all  his  good)  is  equally 
the  work  of  his  hands.  The  progression  and  connexions  of  the  parts, 
contained  in  this  whole  period,  are  extremely  beautiful.  His  work  of 
Providence,  as  Lord  of  Nature  upon  earth,  led  properly  to  his  woik 
of  Creation  above,  as  the  Maker  and  Governor  of  all  things  :  and  his 
chastisement  of  the  proudest  and  most  powerful  Monarch  then  on 
earth,  in  his  character  of  Governor  of  the  Moral  worid,  as  naturally 
introduced  the  mention  of  his  creating,  and  his  keeping  in  subjectioo, 
the  EVIL  Spirit,  in  his  character  of  the  first  Cause  of  all  things. 
And,  to  connect  these  two  relations  together  with  the  greater  justness, 
the  writer  with  much  elegance  calls  the  evil  Spirit  by  that  name 
wherewith  the  sacred  Writers,  and  especially  Isaiah,  (whom  we  shsll 
see  presently  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Job  had  particularly  in  his 
eye)  denote  the  Idug  of  Egypt.  In  that  day  the  Lord,  with  his  sore 
and  great  and  strong  sword,  shall  punish  Leviathan  the  piercing  ser- 
pent, even  Leviathan  that  crooked  serpent,  and  he  shall  slay  the 
Dragon  that  is  in  the  sea.§  Let  us  observe,  that  the  Writer  of  the 
book  of  Job,  in  the  last  verse,  evidently  alludes  to,  or  rather  psn- 
phrases  those  words  of  Isaiah  quoted  before. — I  form  the  light  and 

•  Itai.  xlv.  6,  r.  t  Job  xxvl.  12.  t  Ver»e  13.  «  Ii»f.  xxvfl.  I. 
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create  darkneu  ;  I  make  peace,  and  create  evil  :  I  the  Lord  do  all 
tke9e  thinga :  For  what  is  this  hut  garnishing  the  Heavens,  and 
FORMING  THE  CROOKED  Serpent  ?  But  the  relation  and  con- 
nexion hetween  the  12th  and  13th  verses  *  not  heing  observed,  several 
eminent  Commentators,  hoth  Jews  and  Christians,  were  inclined  to 
nnderstand  the  crooked  serpent  as  signifying  the  great  Constellation  so 
named,  sitoate  near  the  arctic  pole ;  or  at  least,  that  enormous  trail 
of  light  called  the  Chdaxy  or  Via  lactea.  And  those  Modems  who 
have  been  as  backward  to  find  a  Devil  for  their  Tempter,  as  a  God 
for  their  Redeemer,  thought  it  agreed  best  with  their  Socinian  rea- 
soning-scheme ;  the  genend  mention  of  the  garniture  of  the  Heavens, 
being  weH  foUowed  by  a  particular  description  of  one  of  its  pieces 
of  fomitnre.  But  whatever  their  force  of  Logic  may  be,  their  taste 
of  Rhetoric  seems  none  of  the  best.  It  is  a  strange  kind  of  amplifi- 
cation to  say,  **  He  made  all  the  constellations,  and  he  made  one 
of  them."  But  that  interpretation  of  Scripture  which  receives  its 
chief  strength  from  the  rules  of  human  eloquence,  and  art  of  compo- 
sition, hath  often  but  a  slender  support.  I  shall  go  on  therefore  to 
shew,  that  an  Hebrew  Writer  (and  he  who,  after  aU  that  has  been 
said,  will  not  allow  the  Author  of  the  book  of  Job  to  be  an  Hebrew, 
may  grant  or  deny  what  he  pleases,  for  me) — ^to  shew,  I  say,  that 
an  Hebrew  Writer,  by  the  crooked  Serpent  could  not  mean  a  Con- 
iteliation. 

The  Rabbins  tell  us,  (who  in  this  case  seem  to  be  competent 
Evidence)  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  in  their  Astronomy,  which  the 
moveable  Feasts  of  their  Ritual  necessitated  them  to  cultivate,  did  not 
represent  the  Stars,  either  single  or  in  Constellations,  by  the  name 
or  figure  of  any  Animal  whatsoever ;  but  distinguished  them  by  the 
letters  of  their  alphabet,  artificially  combined.  And  this  they  assure 
118  was  the  constant  practice,  till,  in  the  later  ages,  they  became 
acquainted  with  the  Grecian  Sciences :  Then,  indeed,  they  learnt  the 
vt  of  tricking  up  their  sphere,  and  making  it  as  picturesque  as 
their  neighbours.  But  still  they  did  it  with  modesty  and  reserve ; 
and  hesitated  even  then,  to  admit  of  any  human  Figure.  The  reason 
given  for  this  scrupulous  observance,  namely,  the  danger  of  Idolatry, 
is  the  highest  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  their  account.  For  it  is 
not  to  be  believed,  that,  when  the  astronomy  and  superstition  of 
Egypt  were  so  closely  coUeagued,  and  that  the  combination  was 
aopported  by  this  very  means,  the  names  given  to  the  Constellations, 
it  is  not  to  be  believed,  I  say,  that  Moses,  who,  under  the  ministry  of 
6od,  forbad  the  Israelites  to  make  any  likeness  of  any  thing  in 
HiivBN  above  according  to  the  old  mode,  would  sufier  them  to  make 
sn?  likenesses  there  :  which,  if  not  in  the  first  intention  set  up  to  b^ 

•  Job  xxri. 
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worshiped,  yet,  we  know,  neTer  waited  long  to  obtain  that  honour. 
To  corroborate  this  Rabbinical  account  relative  to  the  Hebrew  Astro- 
nomy, we  may  obsenre^  that  the  Translators  of  the  Septuagiat,  the 
Heads  and  Doctors  of  the  Jewish  Law,  who  must  needs  know  what 
was  conformable  to  the  practice  derived  ^m  that  law,  understood 
the  Writer  of  the  book  of  Job  to  mean  no  more  nor  less  than  the 
Detil  by  this  periphrasb  of  the  crooked  Serpent  :'%jdA  so  transUted 
it,  APAKONTA  ADOSTATHN,  the  apostate  Dragon. 

From  all  this  it  appears,  that  neither  Moses  nor  Esdras  could 
call  a  Constellation  by  the  name  of  the  crooked  Serpent. 

Y.  The  last  Actor  in  this  representation,  is  Job's  fourth  friend, 
Elihtj  the  eon  of  Barackel  the  Btmte,  who  is  brought  upon  the  stage 
in  the  thirty^^aecond  (Chapter.  He  is  made  to  reprove  Job  with  §^ 
asperity ;  and,  like  the  other  three,  to  hate  his  wrath  kindled  agawd 
him :  and  yet,  to  the  surprise  of  all  the  Commentators,  he  is  not 
involred  in  their  Sentence,  when  God  passes  judgment  on  the  Contro- 
versy. Here  again,  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  our  interpre- 
tation of  the  book  of  Job.  Elihu's  opposition  was  the  severity  of  a 
true  friend ;  the  others*  the  malice  of  pretended  ones.  His  severity 
against  Job  arose  from  this,  that  Job  jjtetified  huneelf  rather  Mas 
Crod,*  that  is,  was  more  anxious  to  vindicate  his  own  innocence  than 
the  equity  of  Qod^s  Providence.  For  under  the  person  of  Ei«ibu  was 
designed  the  eacred  Writer  himeelf.  He  begins  with  the  character  of 
a  true  Prophet,  under  which,  as  in  the  act  of  inspiration,  he  repre- 
sents himself.  I  am  full  €f  matter ^  the  Spirit  within  me  eonetrainefh 
me.  Behold  my  belly  ie  aa  wine  which  hath  no  vent,  it  is  ready  to 
buret  like  new  bottles.f  And  this  he  contrasts  with  the  character  of 
the  false  Prophets  of  that  time, — Let  me  not,  I  pray  you,  accept  atty 
man's  person,  tmther  let  me  give  flattering  titles  unto  man,X  Bat  all 
this  will  appear  from  the  following  considerations. 

EMhu,  on  the  entrance  -upon  his  argument^  addresses  the  three 
friends  in  the  following  manner :  Now  he  hath  not  directed  his  words 
against  me  :  neither  will  I  answer  him  wiih  your  speeches.^  This 
sufficiently  discriminates  his  cause  and  character  from  theirs.  He 
then  turns  to  Job  :  "  My  Words  "  (says  he)  "  shall  be  of  the  upr^ht- 
ness  of  my  heart ;  and  my  lips  shall  utter  hwwledge  cleariy.  The 
Spirit  of  God  hath  made  me,  and  the  breath  of  the  Almighty  hath 
given  me  Itfe.  If  thou  canst  answer  me»  set  thy  words  in  order 
before  me,  and  stand  up.  Behold  I  am,  according  to  thy 
"WISH,  IN  €rOD*8  STEAD :  I  slso  am  formed  out  of  the  day,"  ^.l 
This  cleariy  intimates  the  character  of  God's  chosen  Servant :  These 
were  of  approved  integrity,  they  received  the  divine  inspiration,  and 

•  Job  xxxii.  3.  t  Verses  18,  19.  %  Verse  21.  ^  Verse  14. 
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vtie  theicfikre  in  Ood's  Hettd  to  the  People.  Elihu  goes  on  in  the 
nme  ^tndn. — "  He  exdtes  Joh  to  attention, — accuses  him  of  diarg- 
ing  God  with  injoatice, — reproTes  hia  impiety, — tells  him  that  men 
cry  in  their  afflictions,  and  are  not  heard  for  want  of  faith  : — ^that 
Ui  sins  hinder  the  deaeent  of  Gos's  hlesaings ;  whose  wisdom  and 
ways  are  unsearchable.'' — But  is  this  the  conversation  of  one  private 
Bin  to  another  ?  Is  it  not  rather  a  puWc  exhortation  of  an  Hebrew 
Pn^het  speakmg  to  the  Peqple?  Hence  too,,  we  may  see  the  great 
propriety  of  that  allusion  to  the  case  of  Heaekiah,*  mentioned  alxtre, 
which  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Job,  in  this  place,  puts  into  the 
■M^  of  Elihu.  The  Spirit  with  which  Ifflihu  Speaks  is  £uther  seen 
from  hii  teQing  Job  that  he  desires  to  jusHfy  Atai^f  And  yet  he 
sceoses  him  of  saying,  It  profiteth  a  man  notkmj^,  thai  ke  akould 
diUfkt  hwuelf  wUk  Gpd:X  and  ezpostidates  with  him  yet  further; 
Tkinimt  tbm  this  to  be  right  that  thou  smdet.  My  rightewmei$ 
tr  more  than  God'e?  For  thxm  saidet,  What  adomUage  unU  it  be 
wUo  thee,  and  what  profit  ehall  I  hatte,  if  I  be  eleaneed  from  uny  sin  f^ 
Hoe  the  Commentators  aire .  much  scandalized,  as  not  seeing  how  this 
could  be  £uriy  coDeoted  from  what  had  passed :  yet  it  is  certain  he 
ssyi  BO  more  of  Job  than  what  the  Prophets  say  of  the  People  repre- 
sented under  him.  Thus  Malachi :  **  Te  have  wearied  the  Lord  with 
your  words :  yet  ye  say.  Wherein  have  we  wearied  him?  When  ye  say. 
Every  one  that  doth  evil  is  pood  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  he 
ddighteth  in  them  i  or,  Where  is  the  Ood  of  judgment  f*^*\\  Andagain: 
Tehavesaidy  It  is  vain  to  serve  God:  and  whatprofit  is  it,  that  we 
hue  kept  his  ordinance,  (md  that  we  have  walked  mourf\^y  before  the 
IdMrdof  hosts?  Andnowweoall  the  proud  happy  :  Yea  they  that  work 
tneked»ess  are  set  up  ;  yea  they  that  tempt  God  are  even  delivered.^ 
It  was  this  which  kindled  Elihu's  wrath  against  Job ;  who,  in  this 
vork,  is  represented  to  bereally  guilty ;  as  appears  not  only  from  the 
begbnmg  of  God's  speech  to  him ;  **  but  from  his  own  confession, ff 
vtich  follows.  It  is  remarkable  that  Job,  f^m  the  beginning  of  his 
■itfbrtones  to  the  coming  of  his  three  comforters,  though  greatly 
provoked  by  has  Wife,  shmed  not  (as  we  are  told)  with  his  Ups.XX 
Bat,  persecuted  by  the  malioe  and  bitterness  of  their  words,  he  began 
to  lay  such  stress  on  his  own  innocence  as  even  to  accuse  the  justice 
of  God.  Hhs  was  the  very  state  of  the  Jews  at  this  time :  So 
oactly  haa  the  sacred  Writer  conducted  his  allegory!  They  bore' 
dieir  straits  and  difficulties  with  temper,  tiU  their  enemies  the 
Cutkeofu,  and  afterwards  Sanbailat,  Tobiah,  and  the  Arabians  con- 
Memted  against  them ;  and  then  they  fell  into  indecent  mmrmufings 

*  Job  xzziii.  18,  et  seq.  f  Verse  32.  X  Job  xxxiv.  ^.  %  Job  xxxt. 
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against  God.  And  here  let  ua  obaenre  a  difference  in  the  conduct  of 
Eliha  and  the  three  friends,  a  difference  which  well  distingniwhes 
their  characters  :  They  accuse  Joh  of  preceding  faults  ;  Elihu  accuses 
him  of  the  present,  nsmeiy,  his  impatience  and  impiety:  whidi 
evidently  shews  that  hie  charge  was  true,  and  that  theirs  was 
unjust.* 

Again,  Elihu  uses  the  yery  same  reasonings  against  Job  and  his 
three  friends^f  which  are  afterwards  put  into  the  mouth  of  God 
himself^  resolving  all  into  his  omnipotency.  Elih^e  iqpeedi  is 
indeed  in  every  respect  the  same  with  God's,  except  in  the  severity 
of  his  reproof  to  Job.  And,  in  that,  the  Writer  hath  shewn  mudi 
address  in  conducting  his  subject.  The  end  and  purpose  of  tlut 
Work  was  to  encourage  the  Jews  to  a  perseverance  in  their  duty  from 
the  assured  care  and  protection  of  Providence.  At  the  same  time,  ss 
they  were  growing  impatient,  it  was  necessary  this  temper  should  be 
rebuked.  But  as  the  ordonance  of  the  Poem  is  disposed,  the  putting 
the  veproof  into  the  mouth  of  the  Almighty  would  have  greatly 
weakened  the  end  and  purpose  of  the  Work.  This  part  ther^ore  is 
given  to  his  servant  Elihu  :  and  God*s  sentence  is  all  grace  and  favour 
on  the  side  of  Job,  and  indignation  and  res^itment  against  his  false 
Friends.  For  this  event,  the  Writer  had  finely  prepared  us,  in 
making  Job,  in  the  heat  of  the  disputation,  say  to  these  friends,  Wilt 
thou  speak  wickedly  for  God  ?  and  talk  deceitfully  for  him  ?  Will  ye 
accept  his  person  ?  will  ye  contend  for  God  ?  Is  it  good  that  he  should 
search  you  out  ?  or  as  one  man  mocketh  another  do  ye  so  mock  him  t 
He  will  surely  reprove  you,  if  ye  do  secretly  accept  Persons.^ 
The  judicious  reader  will  observe  another  artful  circumstance  in  the 
cast  of  Elihu's  oration.  The  three  Mends,  in  the  grand  question 
concerning  an  equal  Providence,  went  directly  over  to  one  side,  and 
Job  to  another :  Elihu  inclines  to  neither,  but  resolves  aU  into  sub- 
mission to  the  Almighty  power  of  God.  For  it  was  yet  inconvenient 
to  acquaint  the  Jews,  (who  were  just  going  to  fall  und^  a  common 
Providence)  with  the  truth  of  their  case.  Hence,  to  observe  it  by  the 
way,  another  circumstance  arises  to  determine  the  date  of  the  poem. 
We  have  shewn  that  the  Sub;ect  suited  only  this  time  :  We  now  see 
that  the  manner  of  treating  the  Subject  could  agree  to  no  other.  On 
the  whole,  this  intermediate  speech  of  Elihu's  was  the  finest  prepsrs* 
tive  for  the  decisive  one  which  was  to  follow. 

Farther,  The  true  character  of  Elihu  is  seen  from  hence,  that  Job 
replies  nothing  to  these  words,  as  conscious  of  the  truth  of  his 
reproofs ;  and  that  they  were  the  reproofs  of  a  Friend.  And,  indeed, 
his  submission,  on  this  occasion,  was  to  represent  the  repentance  of* 

*  See  note  BB,  at  the  end  of  tills  book.  f  From  ck«p.  zxzii.  to  xzxvik 

t  From  ch»p.  xxxTiU.  to  xlil.  §  Job  xii*.  7,  8,  et  i»eq. 
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the  Jews  on  the  preachiDg  of  their  Prophets,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and 
Makchi. 

Bat  lastly,  Elihn's  not  heing  inyolved  in  the  condemnation  of  the 
three  friends  is  the  most  convincing  argument  of  his  Tery  different 
Character.  This,  as  we  have  said,  exceedingly  perplexed  the  Com- 
mentators. But  where  was  the  wonder,  he  should  he  acquitted,  when 
he  had  said  nothing  hut  what  God  himself  repeated  and  confirmed  ? 
What  is  rather  to  he  admired  is  the  severe  sentence  passed  upon  the 
three  friends ;  and  that,  for  the  crime  of  in^ty,  A  thing  utterly 
inexpHcahle  on  the  common  interpretation.  For  let  them  he  as^ 
guilty  as  you  please,  ^  Job,  they  are  all  the  way  advocates  for  God  ; 
uid  hold  nothing  concerning  his  Government  that  did  not  become  his 
Nature  and  Character.  But  let  us  once  suppose,  these  three  friends 
to  represent  the  Adversaries  of  the  Jews,  and  the  difficulty  ceases. 
All  their  pretences  are  then  hypocritical :  and  they  impiously  assume 
the  Patronage  of  God  only  to  carry  on  their  malice  to  more  advantage 
against  Job.  Why  the  Writer  of  this  book  did  not  openly  expose  the 
wickedness  of  their  hearts,  as  is  done  in  the  book  of  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah,  was  because  the  nature  of  the  work  would  not  suffer  it ;  the 
question  in  debate,  and  the  managers  of  the  question,  necessarily 
requiring  that  the  part  they  took  should  have  a  specious  outside  of 
piety  and  veneration  toward  God.  In  a  word.  Job  is  made  to  say 
something  wrong,  because  he  represents  the  impatient  Jews  of 
that  time :  His  three  false  friends,  to  say  something  right,  because 
the  nature  of  the  drama  so  required  :  And  Elihu  to  moderate 
with  a  perfect  rectitude,  because  he  represented  the  person  of  a 
Prophet. 

But  to  see  the  truth  of  this  interpretation  in  its  best  light,  one 
•hoold  have  before  one's  eyes  all  those  difficulties  with  which  the 
Commentators  of  the  book  of  Job  are  entangled  at  almost  every  step. 
A  view  of  this  would  draw  us  into  an  unreasonable  length.  I  shall 
only  take  notice  of  one  of  the  most  judicious  of  them,  (who  has  col- 
lected from  all  the  rest)  in  the  very  case  of  this  Elihu.  Calmet 
characterises  the  fourth  firiend  in  this  manner :  There  was  now  none 
UU  Elihu  the  youngest  and  least  judicious  that  held  out  against  JoVs 
vgumeiUs — EUhu  here  by  a  vain  parade  and  overflow  of  words  gives  a 
reason,  ^e.*  Again  :  Elihu  was  given  to  represent  one  who  knew  not 
hew  to  be  silent,  a  qreat  talker,'^  And  again  :  It  cannot  be  denied 
biU  that  there  is  a  mixture  of  ignorance  and  presumption  in  what 
Sliku  says :  and,  above  all,  a  strange  prejudice  and  visible  injustice  in 

*  *<  n  n'y  eat  qa'EUii,  qui  ^toit  le  plus  jenne  et  le  moins  jndideax,  qui  ne  se  rendit 
pw— pw  iiiiT«in  etalage  deal  paroles  Ella  rend  id  raison,''  &c.— Snr  diap.  txzii.  I. 
t  '^Poor  designer  on  homme  qui  ne  m  pent  taiie,  nn  grand  cansenr." — Sar  diap.  xxxii. 
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mo9t  of,  the  aecusatioHB  he  bringi  againet  Job.*  This  he  m^  indeed. 
Bat  when  he  comes  to  find  Eliha  escape  (tod's  condemnadoD,  m 
which  the  other  three  are  involved,  he  alters  his  note,  and  unsays  all 
the  hard  things  he  had  thrown  out  against  him.  Although  Elihn 
(says  he)  had  mistaken  the  sense  of  his  friend's  wards,  yet,  far  ftf 
that,  God  seemsy  at  least,  to  have  approved  his  intention,  because  when 
he  declares  to  Job's  friends,  that  they  had  spoken  amiss,  and  commands 
them  to  offer  up  bumt-^fferings  for  themselves,  he  only  speaks  of 
Bildad,  EUphax,  and  Zophar,  without  mentioning  JSlihu.  Besides, 
Job  answers  not  a  word  to  this  last,  and  by  his  silence  seems  to 
approve  of  his  discourse.f  Gaotius,  who  strove  to  be  more  consis- 
tent in  his  character  of  Elihu,  which  yet  his  acquittal  in  God's  sen- 
tence will  not  suffer  any  Commentator  to  he,  upon  the  received  idea  of 
this  Book,  has  run  into  a  very  strange  imagination.  He  supposes 
Elihu  might  be  a  domestic,  or  retainer  to  one  of  the  three  friends, 
and  so  be  involved  in  the  condemnation  of  his  principal.^ — Bat,  now 
mark  the  force  of  prejudice  to  inveterate  notions !  It  is  visible  to 
every  one  who  regards  the  two  speeches  of  Elihu.  and  God  with  the 
least  attention,  that  the  doctrine  and  the  reasoning  are  the  same. 
Yet  Calmet's  general  character  of  Elittu  is,  that  th^re  is  a  vain 
parade  and  overflow  of  words  ;  that  there  is  a  mixture  of  ignorance 
and  presumption,  and  a  visible  ir\pistice,  in  most  of  the  accusations  he 
brings  against  Job,  And  yet  of  God's  speech  he  says.  Here  we  have 
A  CLEAR  solution  of  the  difficulties  which  had  perplexed  and 
embarrassed  these  five  friends.^ — Pity  that  this  clear  solution  should 
turn  out  to  be  no  solution  at  all. 

III.  Having  thus  fixed  the  date  of  the  book,  our  next  enquiry  will 
be  concerning  its  Author.  That  it  was  composed  by  an  inspired 
writer  is  beyond  all  question.  Not  only  its  uncontroverted  recep- 
tion and  constant  place  in  the  Canon,  and  its  intemaj^marks  of  divi- 
nity, which  this  Exposition  has  much  illustrated  and  enlarged,  but  its 
being  quoted  as  inq[>ired  scripture  by  St.  Fi^ul,!!  vill  suffer  no  reason- 
able man  to  doubt  of.it.  By  this  time  therefore,  I  suppose,  the 
Reader  will  be  beforehand  with  me  in  judging  it  could  scarce  be  any 
other  than  Ezra  himself :  who  was  a  r^ady  scribe  in  the  Law  qf 

•  «  On  ne  peat  nier  qa'il  nfy  ait  et  de  rignonuice  et  de  k  presomptton  dun  oe  goe 
dit  Elin,  et,  snr  tout,  one  etnnge  preTention  et  one  ii^nttice  visibl*  dsiui  k  plupvt  det 
acciuations  qn'il  fonna  centre  Job." — Snr  chap,  xxviii.  2.  i  **  Qnoiqn'KUn  edt 

mal  pris  le  sens  des  paroles  de  son  ami,  Utvitetoia  Dien  semble  appronver  an  molns  soa 
JntenUon;  pnisqne  lorsqn'U  declare  anx  amis  de  Job  qn'ils  ont  mal  parif^,  et  qn'il 
ordonne  qn'on  ottre  poor  enx  des  holocanstes,  il  ne  fait  mention  qne  de  Bildad,  d'Eli- 
phaz,  et  de  Sophar,  sans  parler  d'Klip.  De  pins,  Job  ne  repond  point  k  ce  denier,  at 
par  son  silence  il  semble  appronver  son  discoors."  t  '*  Elihn  hlc  non  nominatnr,  ot 

nee  supra  ii.  1 1,  forte  quod  assecla  esset  alici^as  tiium." — In  cap.  xlii.  7.  i  '*  Cest 
ici  le  denooement  de  la  piece,  et  la  solution  des  diflicultex  qui  avoient  ete  agitees  eatre 
,ces  cinque  amis.''  U  1  Cor.  iii.  19.     tie  iaketh  the  wise  in  their  own  cn^ftmeu* 

(Job  V.  13.) 
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IfoMff,  and  had  prepared  his  heart  to  seek  the  Law  of  the  Lord,  and 
I0  do  it,  and  to  teach  in  Israel  siatutee  and  judgments.*  For  he  had 
the  welfare  of  his  People  exceedingly  at  hearty  as  appears  from  the 
becdu  oi  Ezra,  and  Nehemiab.  And  thk  of  Job«  we  have  shewn,  was 
vritten  purposely  for  their  instruction  and  consdation.  He  made  a 
coa^ct  edition  of  the  Scriptures,  settled  the  Canon,  and  added  in 
9eseral  places  throughout  the  books  of  his  edition,  what  appeared 
neceasarg  fbr  the  illustratit^,  connecting,  or  compleaiing  of  them,f 
He  is  reasonably  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  two  books  of 
Chronicles  and  the  book  of  Esther.  It  was  a  common  tradition 
too  amongst  the  Jews,  that  he  was  the  same  with  Malachi.  And  his 
great  reputation  as  a  ready  scribe  in  the  Law  of  Moses,  apparently 
ffkie  birth  to  that  wretched  fable  of  the  destruction  of  the  Scriptures 
ia  tiie  Babylonian  captivity,  and  Ezra's  re-production  of  them  by 
dirine  inspiration. 

Thus  is  our  interpretation  of  the  book  of  Job  so  far  from  taking 
awiy  any  dignity,  or  authenticity  it  was  before  possessed  of,  that  it 
establishes  and  enlai^es  both.  The  shewing  it  principally  respected  a 
whole  People  highly  ennobles  the  subject :  and  the  fixing  an  anony* 
moos  writing  on  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  God's  Prophets  greatly 
itiengthens  its  authority.  Bui  the  chief  advantage  of  my  interpreta- 
tkm,  I  presume,  lies  in  this.  That  it  renders  one  of  the  most  difficult 
and  obscure  books  in  the  whole  Canon,  the  most  easy  and  intelligible ; 
reconciles  all  the  characters  to  Nature,  all  the  arguments  to  Logic^ 
and  all  the  doctrines  to  the  course  and  order  of  God's  Dispensations. 
And  these  things  shewing  it  superior,  in  excellence,  to  any  human 
Composition^  prove,  what  universal  Tradition  hath  always  taught,  that 
it  is  -of  divine  Original. 

11. 

Having  brou^t  down  the  date  of  this  book  so  low,  it  is  of  little 
importance  to  our  subject,  whether  the  famous  passage  in  the  nine- 
teenth chapter  be  understood  of  a  BBSURRBcriON^om  the  dead,  or 
only  of  TEMPORAL  DELIVERANCE  from  offlictions.X  Yet  as  our 
interpretation  affords  new  assistance  for  determining  this  long  debated 
question,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  sift  it  to  the  bottom. 

I  make  no  scruple  then  to  declare  for  the  opinion  of  those  who  say 
thai  the  words  [J  know  that  my  Redeemer  Uveth,  and  that  he  shall 
stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earti.  4nd  though  after -my  skin, 
worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  Chd.  Whom  I 
skail  see  for  myself,  and  mine  eyes  shall  behold,  and  not  another"],^  can 
•ignify  no  more  than  Job's  confidence  in  a  temporal  deliterance  ; 
as  all  agree  they  may  signify.     And  therefore  I  shall  the  less  insist 

*  Rzn  vU.  6,  10.  t  Pridbaux'8  «  Conaeotion/'  part  i.  bouk  5.  %  See 

Bote  CC,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  ^  Job  xix.  S5,  et  seq. 
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upon  a  common  obBenration,  *'  That  oar  Translaton,  who  were  in  the 
other  opinion^  have  given  a  force  to  their  expression  which  the  Original 
will  hy  no  means  bear/' 

My  reasons  are  these^  1 .  To  understand  the  words,  of  a  Refurreetum, 
is  repugnant  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Argument :  and  to  underatand 
them  of  a  temporal  deliverance,  is  perfectly  agreeable  thereto.  2.  The 
end  and  design  of  the  Composition,  as  explained  above,  absolutely 
requires  this  latter  sense,  and  disclaims  the  former.  3.  The  former 
sense  is  repugnant  to  Job's  own  express  declaration  in  other  places. 

I.  We  must  observe  that  the  book  of  Job  is  strictly  argumentative : 
and  though  sententious,  and  abounding  with  poetic  figures,  yet  they 
are  all  subservient  to  the  matter  in  dispute.  In  this  respect,  much 
unlike  the  writings  of  David  and  Solomon,  which  treat  of  divine  or 
moral  matters  in  short  and  detached  sentences.  On  which  account, 
the  ablest  of  those,  who  go  into  the  sense  of  a  Reeurrection,  have 
found  the  necessity  of  reconciling  it  to  the  Context.  Thus  much 
being  granted,  we  argue  against  the  sense  they  put  upon  it,  from 
these  considerations.  1 .  First  the  Disputants  are  all  equally  embar- 
rassed in  adjusting  the  ways  of  Providence.  Job  affirms  that  the 
Good  man  is  sometimes  unhappy  :  yet  he  appears  to  regard  that  Dis- 
pensation as  a  new  thing  and  matter  of  wonder,  upright  men  shall  be 
astonished  at  this  ;  *  which  our  interpretation  well  accounts  for.  The 
three  friends  contend  that  the  Good  man  can  never  be'  unhappy, 
because  such  a  situation  would  reflect  dishonour  on  God^s  attributes. 
Now  the  doctrine  of  a  Resurrection,  supposed  to  be  here  urged  by 
Job,  cleared  up  all  this  embarras.  If  therefore  his  Friends  thought  it 
true,  it  ended  the  dispute :  if  false,  it  lay  upon  them  to  confute  it. 
Yet  they  do  neither :  they  neither  call  it  into  question,  nor  allow  it  to 
be  decisive.  But,  without  the  least  notice  that  any  such  thing  had 
been  urged,  they  go  on,  as  they  began,  to  inforce  their  former  argu- 
ments, and  to  confute  that  which,  they  seem  to  understand,  was  the 
only  one  Job  had  urged  against  them,  viz.  The  consciousness  of  his  own 
innocence.  But  to  be  a  httle  more  particular.  It  fell  to  Zophar's 
part  to  answer  the  argument  contained  in  the  words  in  question, 
which  I  understand  to  be  this — **  Take, "  says  Job,  "  this  proof  of  my 
innocence :  I  believe,  and  confidently  expect,  that  God  will  visit  me 
again  in  mercy,  and  restore  me  to  my  former  condition."  To  this 
Zophar,  in  efiect,  replies :  But  why  are  ^  on  so  miserable  now  ?  For  he 
goes  on,  in  the  twentieth  chapter,  to  describe  the  punishment  of  the 
Wicked  to  be  just  such  a  state  as  Job  then  laboured  under.  He  does 
not  directly  say.  The  Good  are  not  miserable;  but  that  follows  from 
the  other  part  of  the  proposition  (which  he  here  inforces  as  being  a 
little  more  decent)  The  bad  are  never  happy.     Now  suppose  Job  spoke 

•  Job  xvii.  8. 
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of  the  Resurreetion,  Zopbar's  answer  b  wide  of  the  purpose.  2.  But 
▼hat  is  still  more  unaccountable.  Job,  when  he  resumes  the  dispute, 
sticks  to  the  argument  he  first  set  out  with  ;  and  though  he  found  it 
giTe  his  Friends  little  satisfaction,  yet  he  repeats  it  again  and  again. 
But  this  other  argument  of  a  Resurreetiony  so  full  of  Piety  and  Ck)nYic- 
tion,  which  they  had  never  ventured  to  reply  to,  he  never  once 
lesomes ;  never  upbraids  his  Adversaries  for  their  silence ;  nor  tri- 
umphs, as  he  well  might,  in  their  inability  to  answer  it.  But,  if 
ever  it  were  the  object  of  their  thoughts,  it  passed  ofif  like  a  Dream  or 
Reverie  to  which  neither  side  gave  any  attention.  In  a  word,  the 
Dilute  between  Job  and  his  Friends  stands  thus  :  They  hold,  that  if 
God  afflicted  the  Good  man,  it  would  be  unjust ;  therefore  the  Good 
man  was  not  afflicted.  Job  says,  that  God  did  afflict  the  Good  man : 
but  that  Reason  must  here  submit,  and  own  God*s  ways  to  be  inscru- 
ttble.  Could  he  possibly  rest  in  that  answer,  how  pious  soever,  if  he 
had  the  more  satisfactory  solution  of  a  future  state  ?  To  this  let 
me  add,  that  if  Job  spoke  of  a  Remrrectian,  he  not  only  contradicts 
the  general  tenor  of  his  argument,  maintained  throu^out  the  whole 
disputation,  but  likewise  what  he  says  in  many  places  concerning  the 
irreeavm'able  dissolution  of  the  body.'*'  It  is  true,  that  even  in  the 
aense  of  a  temporal  deliverance  he  contradicts  what  he  had  said,  in 
hk  despair,  in  the  seventeenth  chapter:  But  there  is  a  manifest 
difference  between  a  contradiction  of  opinion  and  belie/,  as  in  the  first 
eiae ;  and  ot  passion  and  afection  only,  as  in  the  latter.  And  for  this 
contradiction  he  seems  to  apologize,  when  he  comes  to  himself,  by 
desiring  that  this  confidence  in  his  Deliverer  might  be  engraved  on  a 
Bode,  as  the  opinion  he  would  stand  to.  3.  But  what  is  strangest 
of  all.  When  each  party  had  confounded  themselves,  and  one  another, 
fijT  want»  as  one  would  think,  of  this  principle  of  a  Resurrection,  which 
•0  easily  unraveled  all  the  perplexities  of  the  dispute,  the  fourth 
Friend,  the  Moderator,  steps  in,  as  the  precursor  of  the  Almighty, 
vho  afterwards  makes  his  appearance  as  the  great  Decider  of  the 
Controversy.  Here  then  we  might  reasonably  expect  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Resurrection  to  be  resumed ;  and  that  the  honour  of  the  solution 
vhich  it  affords,  was  reserved  for  These ;  but,  to  our  great  surprise, 
they  neither  of  them  give  us  the  least  hint  concerning  it. — Those  who 
contend  for  this  interpretation  suppose  that  the  notion  was  here  deli- 
vered in  order  to  support  its  truth.  What  reason  then  can  they  give 
vhy  neither  the  Moderator  nor  Decider  should  employ  it,  to  clear  up 

*  See  Job  vtt.  9,  21 ;  x.  21 ;  xvL  22  ;  xiv.  7,  et  seq.  Could  one  who  said,  For  there 
»  hope  of  a  tree,  if  it  be  cut  down,  that  it  will  sprout  again,  &o.  But  man  dieth,  &c. 
covld  raeh  a  one  (1  speak  of  the  personated  character)  think  of  the  body  like  hfan  who 
mU,  But  some  man  will  eay.  How  are  the  dead  raised  up,  and  with  what  body  do  they 
t^mef  Thou  fool,  that  which  thou  towest  is  not  quichened  except  it  die,  j4nd  that 
*M  thou  sowest  thou  soweet  not  that  body  that  shaU  be,  but  bare  grain,  it  may  chance 
*/  ukeat  or  some  other  grain,  &c. 
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difficulties,  when  Job  himself  had  touched  upon  it  before  f  BKba 
justifies  GoD*s  conduct ;  God  bears  witness  to  Job's  innocence :  yet 
both  concur  in  resolnng  all  into  Power  Omnipotent.  This  t«idi 
more  to  cloud  than  clear  up  the  bbscorities  of  the  debate :  Whereas  tha 
doctrine  of  a  Begurreetion  had  rendered  every  thing  plain  and  easy. 
In  a  word,  no  solution  is  given,  though  a  decision  be  made.  All  this» 
on  the  common  System^  is  quite  unaccountable  to  our  fecultiies  of 
understanding. 

Let  us  see  next  whether  my  sense  of  the  words  agree  better  with 
the  tenor  of  the  Dispute.  Job,  now  provoked  past  sufieranee  at  the 
inhumanity  and  malice  of  his  pretended  Friends,  gives  himaelf  up  to 
despair ;  *  and  seems,  as  we  have  observed,  to  contradict  ^at  part  of 
his  position  which  he  had  hitherto  held,t  *'  ^^^^  ^^^  would  at  length 
bring  the  Good  man  out  of  trouble."  For  which  bemg  reproved  by 
Bildad  (Shall  the  earth  be  forsaken  fw  thee  ?  and  shall  the  rock  be 
removed  out  of  his  place  ?X  i.  e.  be<*ause  it  is  thy  pleasure  so  obsti- 
nately to  maintain  that  God  does  not  govern  by  equal  Laws,  shaU  it 
therefore  be  so  ?  The  consequence  of  which  would  be  a  speedy  deso- 
lation.— Shall  the  Rock  §  or  Providence  of  God  be  removed  to  humour 
your  passions?)  Job  recollects  himself  in  the  nineteenth  chapter, 
and  comes  again  to  his  former  mind.  He  begins  by  comphuning  of 
their  cruel  usage :  Says,  that  if  indeed  he  were  in  an  error,  his  case 
was  so  deplorable  that  they  ought  rather  to  treat  him  with  indulgence : 
that  this  was  no  season  for  severity :  begs  they  would  have  pity  on 
him ;  and  then  retracts  what  had  fallen  from  him  in  the  anguish  and 
bitterness  of  his  soul :  and  lastly  delivers  this  as  his  fixed  sentiment, 
in  which  he  was  determined  to  abide ;  (and  in  which  he  had  indeed 
acquiesced,  till  made  impatient  and  desperate  by  the  harshness  of  thdbr 
treatment)  namely,  that  God  would  at  length  bring  the  €k>od  man  out 
of  trouble.  I  know  that  my  redeemer  •  liveth,  &c.  MThich 
he  introduces  thus  :  Oh  that  my  words  were  now  written,  Oh  that 
they  were  printed  in  a  book,  that  they  were  graven  with  an  iron  pen 
and  lead,  in  the  roek  for  ever,\\  As  much  as  to  say.  What  I  uttered 
just  before,  through  the  distemperature  of  passion.  There  retract,  and 
desire  may  be  forgotten,  and  that  this  may  be  understood  as  my  fixed 
and  unshaken  belief.^  And  in  this  sentiment,  it  is  remarkable,  he 
henceforward  perseveres ;  never  r^psing  again  into  the  like  extrava- 

•  Job  xvii.  t  Job  xiii.  16,  16  j  xiv.  13.  t  Job  xviU.  4.  §  By  the 

KocK  I  gnppose  ia  meftnt  tbe  emtrtuyrdtnary  Protridena  of  Ood ;  this  b«iBg  tli«  com- 
mon  name  by  ^hich  it  went  amongst  the  Jewish  people..  He  U  the  Rock,  Aif  work  ii 
perfect ;  For  all  hi*  Ways  ctre  Judgment.  (Dent,  xxxii.  4.)  The  Rock  of  ku  Saha- 
lion.  (Verse  15.)  Of  the  Rock  that  begat  thee,  (Verse  18.)  Except  their  Rot^  hd 
told  them.  (Verse  SO.)  Their  Rock  i»  not  at  our  Rock,  even  our  Enemies  themeehet 
being  Judges,  (Verse  31.)  T^eir  Rock  in  whom  they  trusted.  (Verse  37.)  Neither  is 
there  any  Rock  Uke  out  God.  (1  §am.  H.  «.)  The  Rock  of  Israel  spake  to  me,  (9  Sam. 
xslii.  3.)  O  Rock,  thou  haH  established  them,  (Hab.  i.  12.)  And  a  great  number  of 
other  placei*.  ||  Job  xix.  23,  24.  ^  See  note  HI),  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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gance  of  fmssion.  Which  conduct  agrees  exactly  with  hie  general  Thesis* 
''  that  ProYidence  is  not  equally  administered ;  for  that  the  Good  Man  is 
firequenUy  unhappy*  ajid  the  Wicked  prosperous;  yet  that,  at  last* 
God  wfll  hring  the  Good  Man  out  of  trouble*  and  punish  the  Wicked 
doers." 

II.  In  the  second  place*  if  I  have  giyen  a  right  interpretation  of  the 
book  of  Job*  a  temporal  deliverance^  and  not  the  remrrection  qf  the 
body,  must  needs  be  meant :  For  the  moral  of  the  dramatic  piece  was 
to  assure  the  People,  represented  under  the  person  of  this  veneraHe 
Patriarch,  oi  those  great  teu^ral  blessings  which  the  three  Prqphets* 
Haggai*  Zediariah*  and  Malachi*  had  predicted*  in  order  to  allay  that 
tumult  of  mind  which  arose  in  every  one*  on  seeing  the  extraordinary 
Providence*  which  protected  their  Forefathers*  now  just  about  to  be 
▼ithdrawn  from  them. 

III.  Thirdly  and  lastly*  To  understand  these  words  of  a  reeHrreC" 
Hon  of  ike  body,  expressly  contradicts  Job's  plain  dechiration  against 
any  such  hope*  in  the  following  words*  M  the  elcud  is  consumed 
nd  vanisheth  away,  so  he  that  goeth  down  to  the  grave,  shall  come  up 
so  more.*  Again* — So  man  lyeth  down  aasdriseth  not  till  the  heavens 
he  no  more,  they  shall  not  awake,  nor  be  raised  out  of  their  sleep,  f 
And  again*  If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again  ?  %  Clarius  and  Drusius 
00  the  words*  tiU  the  heavens  be  no  more,  say,  **  Intellige  in  eetemum — 
est  sensus*  nuUo  unquam  tempore*  nam  coelum  semper  erit.'^  It  is  not 
in  human  language  to  express  a  denial  of  the  Resurrection  of  the 
body  in  stronger  or  plainer  terms.  So  that  it  is  no  wonder  the 
Sadduckss  should*  as  they  always  did,  urge  the  first  of  these  texts 
at  the  palmary  argument  against  the  Pharisees  ;  but  as  an  argument 
ad  homines  only*  for  they  refused  to  have  their  opinions  tried  by  any 
tbing  but  the  Law  of  Moses,  However*  to  make  it  pertinent  to  the 
«qypoit  of  their  impiety*  they  understood  the  book  of  Job  to  be  an 
inspired  relation  of  a  real  conference  between  the  Patriarch  and  his 
Fnends.  And  give  me  leave  to  observe*  that  my  Adversaries  who 
bare  the  same  idea  of  this  book  will  never  be  able  to  acquit  the 
Prophet  of  this  impious  Sadducean  opinion.  Whereas  the  dramatic 
Mtnre  of  it*  here  contended  for*  frees  him  entirely  from  the  charge  ; 
idttdi  I  desire  may  be  accepted  as  another  proof  of  the  truth  of  our 
geaeial  interpretation  of  the  Work.  Manassah  Ben  Israel*  who  holds 
tbat  Job  taught  the  very  contrary  to  a  future  State  (not  apprehending 
tbe  ni^ure  of  the  Composition)  has  a  whole  chapter  against  the 
Saddncees*  to  shew*  that  this  makes  nothing  against  the  reality  of 
•ocb  a  State, 

I  cannot  better  oonclnde  what  hath  been  here  said*  on  this  famous 
P^wage,  or  hett^  introduce  what  will  be  said  on  others  to  come  next 

•  Job  di.  9.  t  Job  jdv.  12.  I  Vewe  14. 
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under  examinatioD^  than  with  the  judicious  remark  of  an  ancient 
Catholic  Bishop,  on  this  very  book :  It  is  fit  wb  should  under- 
stand NAMES  AGREEABLY  TO  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  SUBJECT 
MATTER  ;  AND  NOT  MOLD  AND  MODEL  THE  TRUTH  OF  THINGS 
ON     THE     ABUSIVE     SIGNIFICATION     OF    WORDS.'*'       This,    thOUgh   a 

maxim  of  the  most  obvious  reason,  can  never,  in  theologic  matten 
especially,  be  too  often  inculcated.  How  usual  is  it,  for  instance,  to 
have  the  following  words  of  St.  Paul  quoted  as  a  proof  for  the  gene- 
ral resurrection  of  the  dead,  by  those  who  (as  the  good  Bishop  sayt) 
mold  the  truth  of  things  on  the  abuiive  gignification  of  words.  "  He 
that  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead  shall  also  quicken  your  mortal 
bodies  by  his  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you.^'f 

III.  But  as  the  terms,  in  this  passage  of  Job,  are  supposed,  by  me, 
to  be  metaphorical,  and  to  allude  to  the  restoration  of  a  dead  body  to 
life,  some  have  ventured  to  infer,  that  those  who  use  such  terms  and 
make  such  allusions  must  needs  have  had  the  saving  knowledge  of  the 
thing  alluded  to.  Resurrection  of  the  Body :  And  the  following  obser- 
vation has  been  repeated,  by  jmore  than  one  Writer,  with  that  air 
of  complacency,  which  men  usually  have  for  arguments  the(^  think 
unanswerable — If  the  Scriptures  speak  of  temporal  misfortunes  and 
deliverance,  in  terms  of  death  and  a  Resurrection,  then  the  doctrine  of 
a  resurrection  must  have  been  well  known,  or  the  language  would  have 
been  unintelligible.  And  here  I  will  lay  down  this  rule.  All  words 
that  are  used  in  a  figurative  sense,  must  be  first  understood  in  a 
liter al.% 

This  looks,  at  first  sight,  like  saying  something ;  but  is  indeed  an 
empty  fallacy ;  in  which  two  very  different  things  are  confounded 
with  one  another ;  namely,  the  idea  of  a  Resurrection,  and  the  belief 
of  it.  I  shall  shew  therefore  that  the  very  contrary  to  the  first 
part  of  the  learned  Doctor's  observation  is  true,  and  that  the  latter  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose. 

I.  The  Messengers  of  God,  prophesying  for  the  people's  consola- 
tion in  disastrous  times,  frequently  promise  a  restoration  to  the 
former  days  of  felicity  :  and  to  obviate  all  distrust  from  unpromising 
appearances,  they  put  the  case  even  at  the  worst ;  and  assure  the 
People,  in  metaphorical  expressions,  that  though  the  Community 
were  as  entirely  dissolved  as  a  dead  body  reduced  to  dust,  yet  God 
would  raise  that  community  again  to  life.  Thus  Isaiah :  Tliy  dead 
men  shall  live,  together  with  my  dead  body  shall  they  arise  :  Awake  and 
^ng,  ye  that  dwell  in  the  dust :  For  thy  dew  is  as  the  dew  of  herbs, 
and  the  earth  shall  cast  out  the  dead.^     And  that  we  may  have  no 

*  IIAV  Koi  rd  Mfiora  wpwrfiKti  vow  wpihs  r^v  r«v  twomtiihww  ^r^Vf^krfm 
vwaf&nfra,  Koi  ob  wphs  r^r  Kardxjr/iew  r&p  \4^tw¥  V*  &A3)^  Kmwd^Hv.—SiOLV.  in 
Catena  Oraoa  in  Job.  t  Rom.  vlii.  II.  t  Dr.  Fblton'8  *<  Two  Sennons 

before  the  Univenity  of  Oxford,"  jip.  18,  19.  i  Isai.  lani.  19. 
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doubt  of  the  Prophet^B  meaning,  he  himself  explains  it  afterwards  in 
the  following  words :  *  And  t  will  camp  against  thee  round  about, 
(md  Itcill  lay  siege  against  thee  with  a  mount,  and  I  will  raise  forts 
against  thee.  And  thou  shall  he  brought  down,  and  shall  speak  out  of 
ih  ground,  and  thy  speech  shall  be  low  out  of  the  dust,  and  thy  voice 
shall  be  as  one  that  hath  a  familiar  spirit,  out  of  the  ground,  and  thy 
speech  shall  whisper  out  of  the  dust.  Nothing  could  be  more  plain 
or  simple  than  such  a  metaphoric  image,  eyen  amongst  men  who  had 
no  knowledge  that  the  natural  body  was  indeed  to  rise  again  ;  because 
every  man  knowing  what  it  is  to  live  and  to  die,  every  man  knows 
▼hat  it  is  to  revive,  this  being  only  an  idea  compounded  of  the  other 
two :  So  that  we  see  there  was  no  occasion  for  the  doctrine  of  the 
Resurrection  to  make  the  language  intelligible. 

Nay  further,  this  metaphorical  expression  must  have  there  most 
eflScacy  where  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  was  unknown.  For 
▼e  have  observed  it  was  employed  to  inspire  the  highest  sentiments 
of  God's  Omnipotency ;  but  that  alwaya  strikes  the  mind  most 
forcibly  which  is  as  well  new  as  ^perior  to  its  comprehension. 
Therefore  life  from  the  dead  was  used,  (and  from  the  force  with 
which  a  new  idea  strikes)  it  became  almost  proverbial  in  the  writings 
of  the  Prophets,  to  express  the  most  unlikely  dehverance,  by  the 
exertion  of  Almighty  power* 

The  following  instance  will  support  both  these  observations ;  and 
shew,  that  the  Doctrine  was  unknown ;  and  that  the  Image  was  of 
more  force  for  its  being  unknown.  The  Prophet  Ezekiel,t  when  the 
state  of  things  was  most  desperate,  is  carried,  by  the  Spirit,  into 
t  TaUey  full  of  diy  bones,  and  asked  this  question.  Son  of  man.  Can  . 
these  dry  bones  Uve?  A  question  which  GU)d  would  hardly  have 
made  to  a  Prophet  brought  up  in  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  a 
Besurrection.  But  supposing  the  question  had  been  made;  the 
tnswer  by  men  so  brought  up,  must  needs  have  been,  without  hesita- 
tion, in  the  affirmative.  But  we  find  the  Prophet  altogether  surprized 
it  the  strangeness  of  the  demand.  He  was  drawn  one  way  by  the 
apparent  impossibiUty  of  it  to  natural  conceptions  ;  he  was  drawn  the 
other,  by  his  belief  in  the  Omnipotence  of  God.  Divided  between 
these  two  sentiments,  he  makes  the  only  answer  which  a  man  in  such 
cvcnmstances  could  make,  O  Lord  God  thou  knowest.X  This  sur- 
prizing act  of  Omnipotency  is  therefore  shewn  in  Vision,  either  real 
or  ima^nary.  The  bones  come  together;  they  are  cloathed  with 
flesh,  and  receive  the  breath  of  life.^  And  then  God  declares  the 
meaning  of  the  representation.  ''Then  he  said  unto  me.  Son  of 
Han,  these  bones  are  the  whole  house  of  Israel :  Behold,  they  say. 
Our  bones  are  dried,  and  our  hope  is  lost,  we  are  cut  off  for  our 

•  Ini.  ndx.  3,  4.  f  Ezdc.  xxxvii.  J  Vewe  3.  §  Vereea  8,  10. 
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parts.  Therefore  prophesy  and  say  unto  them.  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
God,  Behold,  O  my  People,  I  will  open  your  graves,  and  cause  you  to 
come  up  out  of  your  graves,  and  hring  you  into  the  land  of  Isnel. 
And  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord,  when  I  have  opened  your 
graves,  O  my  People,  and  brought  you  up  out  of  your  graves,  and 
shall  put  my  Spirit  in  you,  and  ye  shall  live ;  and  I  shall  place  yoa 
in  your  own  Land.  Then  shall  ye  know  that  I  the  Lord  have  spoken 
it,  and  performed  it,  saith  the  Lord.*'* 

Here  we  see,  in  a  Prophecy  delivered  in  Action  or  Vision,  instead 
of  Words  (the  nature  and  original  of  which  has  been  discoursed  of 
elsewhere)  and  afterwards  explained  by  words,  to  ascertain  its  mean- 
ing, that  the  figurative  ideas  of  Death  and  Resurrection  are  used  fbr 
temporal  distresses  and  deliverance  :  and  this,  at  a  time  when  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection,  from  whence  the  metaphor  is  supposed 
to  arise,  was  so  far  from  being  well  known,  that  the  figure  could 
never  have  acquired  its  force  and  energy  but  fix)m  the  People's 
ignorance  of  such  a  doctrine ;  the  scenical  representation,  without 
all  question,  alluding  to  that  4>roverbial  speech  amongst  the  Jews : 
JFilt  thou  shew  wonders  to  the  dead  ?^  Shall  the  dead  arise  andpraite 
thee  ?f  On  the  wWe  then  nothing  was  ever  worse  grounded  than 
the  observation,  that  if  the  Scriptures  speak  of  temporal  mirfortwMS 
and  deliverance  in  the  terms  of  death  and  a  resurrection^  then  the 
DOCTRINE  of  a  resurrection  must  have  been  well  known,  or  the  Ian- 
guage  would  have  been  unintelligible. 

II.  And  now  for  the  general  Rule  which  follows:  All  words 
that  are  used  in  a  figurative  sense  must  be  first  understood  in  a  literal. 
If  no  more  be  meant  than  that  every  figurative  sense  has  a  literal, 
the  proposition  is  true,  but  trifling,  because  figurative  is  a  relative 
term,  and  implies  literal  as  its  correlative.  If  it  means,  that  he 
who  uses  words  in  a  figurative  sense  must  have  an  idea  of  the  literal, 
this  is  likewise  true,  but  nothing  to  the  purpose,  because  the  idea  of 
a  thing  does  not  imply  either  the  truth  or  the  belief  of  it.  Bat  if  it 
means,  that  a  figurative  proposition  implies  the  User's  belief  oi  its 
literal  sense,  this  is  to  the  purpose,  but  not  true.  The  People  had  an 
Idea  of  dry  bones  being  clothed  again  with  flesh,  and  the  breath  of  life 
inspired  into  the  carcase;  but  they  were  ^o  far  ^m  believing  \!tA^ 
was  to  be  the  case  of  all  mankind,  that  they  did  not  know  whether  it 
was  possible  that  those  bones  in  the  valley  could  be  restored* 

To  conclude  with  the  Answerers  of  this  Dissertation,  the  mis- 
cellaneous Writers  on  the  Book  of  Job  ;  It  may  not  be  improper  to 
remind  them,  that  they  would  have  done  their  duty  better,  and 
have  given  the  learned  and  impartial  Public  more  satisfaction,  if, 
instead  of  labouring  to  evade  two  or  three  independent  arguments, 

*  Ezek.  xxxtU.  11,  et  seq.  f  Psalm  Ixxxviii.  10. 
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though  corroborative  of  my  interpretation,  they  had,  in  any  reason- 
able manner,  accounted.  How  this  interpretation,  which  they  afifect  to 
represent  as  Tisionary  and  groundless,  should  be  able  to  lay  open  and 
unfold  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Poem  upon  one  entire,  perfect,  elegant 
ind  noble  plan,  which  does  more  than  vulgar  honour  to  the  Writer 
▼ho  composed  it.  And  that  it  should  at  the  same  time,  be  as  useful  in 
defining  the  Parts  as  in  developing  the  Whole ;  so  that  particular 
texts,  which,  for  want  of  sufficient  light,  had  hitherto  been  an  easy  prey 
to  Critics  from  every  quarter,  are  now  no  longer  affected  by  the  com- 
mon opprobrium  affixed  to  this  book,  of  its  being  a  nose  of  wax, 
made  to  suit  every  religious  System.  Of  which,  amongst  many 
others,  may  be  reckoned  the  famous  text  just  now  explained.  AU 
this,  our  Hypothesis  (as  it  is  called)  has  been  able  to  perform,  in  a 
Poem  become,  through  length  of  time  and  negligence,  so  desperately 
perplexed,  that  Commentators  have  chosen,  as  the  easier  task,  rather 
to  find  their  own  notions  in  it  than  to  seek  out  those  of  the  Author. 

For  the  rest.  For  any  fuller  satisfaction.  He  that  wants  it  is 
referred  to  the  third  chapter  of  the  Free  and  candid  examination  of  the 
Bishop  of  London* 9*  principles,  ^c,  where  he  will  see,  in  a  fuller 
li^t  than  perhaps  he  has  been  accustomed  to  see  such  matters, 
the  great  superiority  of  acute  and  solid  reasoning  over  chicane  and 
sophistry. 

SECTION  III. 

The  book  of  Job  hath  engaged  me  longer  than  I  intended  :  but  I 
shall  make  amends,  by  dispatching  the  remainder  of  the  objections 
with  great  brevity. 

Those  brought  from  the  Old  Testament  are  of  two  kinds  : 

I.  Such  as  are  supposed  to  prove  the  separate  Existence,  or,  as  it 
is  called,  the  immortality  of  the  Soul. 

II.  Such  as  are  supposed  to  prove  a  future  state  of  Reward  and 
pmshment,  together  with  a  Resurrection  of  the  body. 

I.  To  support  the  first  point,  the  follovmig  words  of  Moses  are 
nrged, — **  And  GU)d  said.  Let  us  make  Man  in  our  image,  after  our 
lHuness :  and  let  them  have  dominion,  ^c, — ^And  God  created  man 
in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him  : "  f  From  whence 
it  is  inferred,  that  Man  was  created  with  an  immaterial  soul.  On  the 
contrary,  I  suppose,  that  Moses  was  here  giving  intimation  of  a  very 
<fifferent  thing,  namely,  its  rationality.  My  reasons  are  these : — I 
think,  indeed,  it  may  be  strictly  demonstrated  that  Man's  soul  is 
immaterial;  but  then  the  same  arguments  which  prove  his  imma- 
teriality, prove  likewise  that  the  souls  of  all  living  animab  are  imma- 
terial; and   this  too   without   the  least  injury  to   Religion.^     An 

*  Dt.  Shbblock.  t  Gen.  i.  27.  t  See  Dr.  Clarke  against  Mr.  Collins 

«■  the  Soul;  and  "  The  Enqniiy  into  the  Nature  of  the  human  Soul,"  by  Mr.  Baxter. 
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immaterial  soul  therefore  being  common  to  him  with  the  whole  bmte 
creation,  and  it  being  something  peculiar  to  man,  in  which  the  image 
of  God  is  said  to  consist,  I  conclude  the  Historian  did  not  here  teadi 
any  thing  concerning  an-  immaterial  Soul,  The  only  two  things 
peculiar  to  Man  are  his  Shape  and  his  Reason.  None  but  an  Anthro- 
pomorphite  will  say  it  was  his  shape  ;  I  conclude  therefore  it  was  his 
REASON  :  And  this  farther  appears  firom  hence.  When  God  says.  Let 
us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness,  he  inmiediately  adds, 
Jnd  let  him  have  dominion  over  the  whole  Brute  Creation:  Which 
plainly  marks  in  what  the  imc^e  or  likeness  consisted  :  for  what  was  it 
that  could  invest  man  with  a  Dominion  de  facto,  after  he  had  it  by 
this  grant,  de  jure,  but  his  reason  only  ?  This  dominion  too  was 
apparently  given  for  some  preeminence  ;  but  man's  preeminence  con- 
sists not  in  his  having  an  immaterial  soul,  for  that  he  has  in  common 
with  all  other  animals :  But  in  his  Reason  alone,  which  is  peculiar  to 
him :  The  likeness  therefore  or  image  consisted  in  reason.  And 
thus  Philo  Judeeus  understood  the  matter,  where  alluding  to  this  text, 
he  says,  A6yos  iirrh  eixm  &sov.  Reason  is  the  image  of  God,  So 
much  for  the  first  Objection. 

2.  The  next  is  drawn  from  the  following  words  of  the  same  Writer : 
''And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living 
soul ;  "  *  that  is,  say  these  Reasoners,  he  had  an  immortal  soul.  But 
this  is  only  building  on  the  strength  of  an  English  expression. 
Every  one  knows  that  what  the  translation  calls  a  limng  soul,  signifies 
in  the  original,  a  living  animal :  Hence  the  same  Writer  speaks  of  a 
dead  soul,f  as  well  as  a  living  soul.  And  indeed  not  only  the  pro- 
priety of  the  terms,  but  the  very  sense  of  the  Context  requires  us  to 
confine  the  meaning  of  living  soul,  to  living  animal.  God,  the  great 
plastic  Artist,  is  here  represented  as  making  and  shaping  out  a  figure 
of  earth  or  clay,  which  he  afterwards  animates  or  inspires  with  hfe. 
He  breathed,  says  the  sacred  Historian,  into  this  Statue,  the  breath  of 
life ;  and  the  lump  became  a  living  creature.  But  St.  Paul,  I  hope, 
may  be  believed  whatever  becomes  of  my  explanation :  who  thus 
comments  the  very  text  in  question : — And  so  it  is  written  the  first 
man  Adam  was  made  A  living  soul.  The  last  was  made  a  quick- 
ening SPIRIT.^  Here  we  find  the  Apostle  is  so  far  from  understand- 
ing any  immortality  in  this  account  of  Man's  Creation,  that  he 
opposes  the  mortal  animal  Adah,  to  the  immortal-making  Spirit  of 
Christ. 

3.  Again,  God  in  his  sentence  of  condemnation  denounced  against 
all  the  parties  concerned  in  Adam's  transgression,  says  to  the  serpent, 
I  unll  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman  ;  and  between  thy  seed 
•  Gen.  U.  7.  t  Num.  vL  6.    See  aleo  Lev.  xxi.  1, 11.  t  1  Cor.  st.  46—49. 
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tfpwf  her  seed:  it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his 
M'*  It  inll  be  allowed  that  even  the  most  early  mortals  could  not 
be  BO  stupid  as  modem  infidels  would  make  them,  to  understand  these 
words  in  their  strict  literal  sense,  that  "  serpents  would  be  apt  to  bite 
men  by  the  heel,  and  men  as  ready  to  crush  their  heads."  But  to 
enable  them  to  understand,  by  this  part  of  the  sentence,  that  "  man 
should  be  restored  to  his  lost  inheritance  of  immortality  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christ  on  the  cross,"  needed  an  express  revelation  of  this 
mystery.  "What  then  did  the  Jews  understand  by  it  ?  This  certainly, 
and  nothing  but  this,  that  *'  the  evil  Spirit,  who  actuated  the  Serpent, 
would  continue  his  enmity  to  the  human  race  ;  but  that  man,  by  the 
divine  assistance,  should  be  at  length  enabled  to  defeat  all  his  machina- 
tions." 

4.  Again,  the  phrase  used  by  the  sacred  Historian  to  indicate  the 
deaths  of  the  Patriarchs  is  further  urged  in  support  of  the  opposi- 
tion.— "  He  died,  and  was  gathered  to  his  People,f  And  dying  is 
expressed  by  going  down  into  the  grave,  or  into  Hell,  Scheol. — I  will 
go  down  into  the  grave  (says  Jacob)  [or  into  HeW]  to  my  son  mourn- 
wg :  X  which  phrases  are  supposed  to  intimate  the  soul's  surviving 
tie  body,  and  retuing,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  union,  to  one  com- 
mon Receptacle  of  Souls :  for  that  it  is  not  only  said,  the  man  died 
end  was  buried,  but  likewise  that  he  was  gathered  to  his  fathers :  And 
Jacob  said,  he  U)ould  go  down^into  the  grave  to  his  son,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  devoured  by  wild  beasts."  But  1 .  The  Objectors 
do  not  reflect  on  the  genius  of  the  Eastern  speech,  which  gives  action 
and  motion  to  every  thing ;  in  which  to  be  reduced  to  one  common 
lot  or  condition  is  called  being  gathered  to  their  People  ;  in  this  sense 
Jacob  might  properly  say,  he  would  go  down  to  the  grave  to  a  dead 
son,  who  was  never  buried,  i.  e.  that  he  should  find  no  ease  to  his 
aorrows  till  he  was  reduced  to  the  same  condition.  2.  The  Objectors 
forget  too  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  that  delights 
80  much  in  Pleonasms;  in  which  to  die,  and  to  be  gathered  to 
their  people,  are  but  two  difierent  phrases  for  the  same  thing.  At  the 
same  time,  I  am  ready  to  allow  that  this  latter  phrase  originally  arose 
(whatever  People  first  employed  it)  from  the  notion  of  some  common 
Beceptacle  of  Souls.  But  we  know  how  soon,  and  from  what  various 
caoses,  terms  and  phrases  lose  the  memory  of  their  original.  3.  The 
troth  of  this  interpretation  is  confirmed  by  the  several  contexts,  where 
all  these  expressions  occur ;  the  Historian's  purpose  being  evidently 
Bothing  else  than  to  record  the  period  of  their  existence  here  on 
earth. 

These  (except  such  as  have  been  considered  ekewhere)  are  all  the 

'  Gen.  iii.  15.  t  Geo.  xxv.  8,17;  xxxv.  29 ;  xUx.  29,  S3 ;  Num.  xx.  24,  26, 

28;  Mvii.  13.  t  Gen.  xxxvii.  36. 
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texts  I  can  find  objected  to  my  position,  that  immortality  was  not 
taught  by  the  law.  How  little  they  are  to  the  purpose  is  now  seen. 
But  little  or  much,  the  Reader  will  remember  they  make  nothing 
against  my  general  argument,  which  maintains  that  the  early  Jews, 
(those  of  them,  I  mean,  and  they  certainly  were  but  few,  who  thought 
any  thing  of  the  matter)  had  at  least  some  vague  notion  of  the  Soul's 
surviying  the  body.  But  the  particular  reason  I  had  to  examine 
them  hath  been  given  above. 

II.  We  come  next  to  those  Scriptures  which  are  urged  to  prove, 
that  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment,  or  a  resurrection  of  the 
body,  was  taught  by  the  Mosaic  Law.  But  before  we  proceed  to  the 
particular  texts,  it  will  be  proper  to  consider  the  general  argument 
brought  from  the  genius  of  the  whole  Jewish  Law :  **  which,  as  they 
say,  being  entirely  typical,  or,  as  the  Apostle  says,  spiritual,  all 
the  promises  and  denunciations  of  temporal  good  and  evil,  did  denote 
and  obumbrate  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment ;  for  that  it 
was  a  shadow  of  things  to  come,  but  that  the  body  was  of  Christ."  * 
If  the  Objectors  mean  by  this,  that  the  sanction  of  Temporal  reward 
and  punishment  was  no  more  than  a  mere  representation,  in  figurative 
expressions,  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  future  state,  without  any  real  mean- 
ing in  the  then  Providential  disposition  of  the  things  of  this  life :  f 
If,  I  say,  this  be  their  meaning,  the  whole  pretence  to  Moses's  divine 
Mission  is  irrecoverably  given  up.  Not  to  say,  that  the  very  pretence 
would  be  as  absurd  as  it  was  false.  For  a  Theocracy  (from  whence 
flowed  temporal  rewards  and  punishments)  was  no  figurative  expres- 
sion, as  appears  from  the  real  and  substantial  Laws  made  in  support 
of  the  Thing.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  vile  and  impious  imagination,  ori- 
ginally conceived  by  certain  Jewish  AUegonsts  after  the  extraordinary 
Providence  was  departed  from  them :  and  only  to  be  matched  by  a 
like  madness  in  certain  Mahometan  AUegorists,  whose  early  successes 
made  them  fancy  this  extraordinary  Providence  was  come  to  them ; 
and  therefore  supposed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Hell  and  Paradise  in 
the  Alcoran  mean  no  more  than  the  pleasures  and  afflictions  of  this 
life.^  In  which.  Both  have  been  outdone  by  a  late  Madman  of  our 
own,  in  his  Discourses  on  the  Gospel-Miracles.  So  odly  perverse  is 
the  human  understanding  when  it  has  once  forsaken  the  road  of  com- 
mon sense. 

But  if  by  the  Law's  being  typical  or  spiritual,  no  more  be 
meant  (as  I  think  no  sober  man  can  mean  more)  than  that  the  tem- 
poral rewards  and  punishments,  equally  and  reaUy  distributed, 

*  CoL  iL  1 7.  t  See  note  FF,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  t  «  n  y  a  parmi 

lea  aeotateon  d'Ay,  one  secte  qni  prend  son  nom  d'on  Doctenr  nonun^  Alkhattliab, 
leqael  a  enseigne  qae  les  del'ces  da  Paradis  et  lea  peines  de  I'Enfer  ne  sont  antje  cboM 
qne  lea  plaisin  et  les  aiSUctions  de  la  vie."— Herbelot,  Bibl,  Orientate,  Mot  Akheat, 
et  Arhret. 
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and  the  ritual  worship,  daily  peifonned»  were  typical  or  significa- 
tive  of  the  gospsl  dispknsation,  and  of  the  life  and  immortality 
which  that  Dispensation  brought  to  light,  I  acknowledge  it  for  a  truth : 
And,  what  is  more,  I  require  nothing  farther  to  prove  my  Proposition, 
That  a  future  atate  of  rewards  and  punishments  was  not  taught  to  the 
Jewish  People  by  their  Law.  The  Objectors  suppose,  as  I  do,  that 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  Religions  are  two  parts  of  one  entire  Dispen- 
sation.    St.  Paul  tells  us  the  order  of  these  two  parts,  that  was 

NOT  FIRST  WHICH   IS   SPIRITUAL,    BUT  THAT  "wHlCH    IS  NATURAL ; 

AJTERWARDS  THAT  WHICH  IS  SPIRITUAL."'  Yet,  at  the  Same  time, 
he  teDs  us,  the  Law  is  spiRiTUAL.f  How  is  this  to  be  recon- 
ciled ?  No  otherwise  than  thus.  That  the  Law  was  typical  of  the 
fatore  spiritual  part  of  the  one  entire  Dispensation. — Again,  The 
Apostles,  in  order  to  shew  the  superior  excellence  of  the  Gospel,  in 
their  reasoning  against  Jews  and  Judaizing  Christians,  set  the  Law  in 
opposition  to  it,  under  the  titles  of  The  law  of  a  carnal  Command- 
ment;  The  ministration  of  Death;  The  Law  of  Works:  and  call 
Bobjection  to  it.  Subjection  to  the  Flesh,  Yet  these  very  Writers 
at  the  same  time  own  that  the  Law  was  spiritual,  or  had  a  spiritual 
mesDing.  But  if  by  this  they  would  teach  that  the  spiritual  mean- 
ing was  generally  understood  under  the  Law,  their  whole  argument 
had  concluded  in  a  self-contradiction.  For  then  it  was  not  a  Law  of 
a  carnal  commandment^  a  ministration  of  death  ;  but,  indeed,  a  Law 
of  spirit,  a  ministration  of  life  ;  only  under  a  dead  and  carnal  cover ; 
which  being  dearly  seen  through,  or  easily  taken  off,  served  for  no 
more  than  a  trick  of  hocus  poeus.  The  consequence  of  all  this  would 
be,  that  the  Law  was  of  equal  dignity,  and,  though  not  of  equal  sim- 
plicity, yet,  indeed,  essentially  the  same  with  the  gospel.  They 
owned,  we  see,  that  the  Law  had  a  spiritual  sense :  but  when,  and  by 
whom  dlBcovered,  the  Apostle  Paul  informs  us,  by  calling  that  sense 
the  NEWNESS  OF  SPIRIT ;  X  which  he  opposes  to  the  oldness  of  the 
Utter,  that  is,  the  letter  of  the  Law.  In  the  former  part  of  the 
▼ene,  he  speaks  of  the  Law  being  dead;  and,  here,  of  its  being 
remed  with  a  new  spirit,  in  contradistinction  to  the  oldness  of  the 
letter.  So  true  was  it,  what  in  another  place  he  observes,  that  the 
Law  was  a  shadow  of  things  to  come;  but  the  body  was  of  Christ.^ 
The  shadow  not  of  a  body  then  to  be  seen  or  understood,  as  these 
Answerers  imagine,  but  of  a  body  that  was  to  come,  and,  by  its  pre- 
tence, to  explain  the  meaning  and  reason  of  the  shadow.  For  the 
Jews  being,  as  the  Apostle  says,  in  bondage  under  the  elements  of  the 
foorld,  II  were  as  men  shut  up  in  prison,  with  their  faces  kept  turned 

•  1  Car.  XV.  46.  t  Rom.  vil.  14.  X  Vewe  6.  §  Ck)l.  a.  17. 
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irom  the  light,  towardB  the  whited  wall  of  Cerkmoniks  :  on  which 
indeed  they  saw  many  shadows  ;  bnt  the  body  or  opposite  substance 
at  their  backs,  to  which  they  could  not  turn,  they  saw  not.  And,  in 
this  state,  says  the  same  Apostle,  they  were  kepi  shut  tip  unto  the 
Faiths  which  should  afterwards  be  revealed.*  Therefore  till  that  time 
came,  it  appears  that  the  great  community  of  the  Jews  had^no  know- 
ledge of  this  Faith  ;  one  of  the  essential  articles  of  which  is  life  ever- 
lasting.  This,  we  must  needs  have  concluded  even  though  he  had  not 
said,  that  till  that  time  came,  they  were  in  bondage  under  the  elements 
of  the  world.  A  proper  character  truly  of  a  People  acquainted  with 
the  revealed  Doctrine  of  life  and  immortality.  But  the  Objectors 
pretend  that  the  reason  why  Moses  did  not  plainly  teach  a  future 
state,  in  the  manner  Christ  hath  taught  it,  was  because  the  Jews 
were  a  carnal  people,  incapable  of  spiritual  things.  Now  what  is  the 
consequence  of  this  incapacity,  but  that  the  spiritual  sense  was 
reserved  for  better  times,  when  their  minds  should  grow  more  pure 
and  defecated  &om  carnal  things ;  which  all  along  continued  so  gross 
and  bounded  that  even  the  most  easy  of  their  typical  informations,  the 
calling  in  of  the  Gentiles,  was  never  understood  by  them ;  yet  this 
truth  the  Prophets  had,  from  time  to  time,  so  plainly  cultivated,  that 
the  vail  of  typical  embroidery  seems  often  to  have  been  drawn  aside, 
to  assist  their  weak  sight.  But  farther.  The  better  part  of  the  Ob- 
jectors, I  suppose,  will  allow  that  temporal  good  and  evil  were  not 
only  proposed,  but  actually  dispensed  to  the  Jews,  living  for  some 
time  under  an  equal  Providence.  And  what'  was^the  consequence  of 
this  but  to  confine  them  to  the  literal  sense  of  their  Sanction,  and 
stop  them  from  looking  feulher?  Yet  in  defiance  of  Reason,  of 
Scripture,  of  the  order  of  things,  nay  even  of  their  own  systems, 
these  men  will  suppose,  because  the  Law  is  said  to  be  spiritual,  or  to 
have  a  spiritual  sense,  that  therefore  this  sense  always  went  along 
with,  and  was  inseparably  attached  to,  the  literal,  in  the  understand- 
ings of  the  Jewish  People.  Which  is  so  strangely  absurd,  that  it 
takes  away  the  very  cause  and  occasion  of  two  senses.  For,  Why, 
let  me  ask,  had  the  Law  a  spiritual  sense,  under  a  carnal  cover,  but 
for  this  reason,  that  the  first  Jews  were  so  grosly  minded  as  to  be 
incapable  of  spiritual  things ;  and  were  therefore,  in  order  to  direct 
and  govern  their  affections,  presented  with  the  carnal,  to  repose 
upon  ?  That  Schoolmaster,  as  St.  Paul  calls  the  Law,  which  was  to 
bring  them  by  degrees,  through  those  carnal  elements,  to  the  spiritual 
and  sublime  Doctrines  of  Christ.— Yet  see  the  scheme  of  these 
Objectors.  The  early  Jews  are  supposed  of  so  sordid  a  taste  as  to  be 
incapable  of  a  spiritual  Repast,  and  therefore  they  had  a  carnal  Cover 


•  GaL  iii.  23. 
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laid  before  them :  yet  were  tbey^  at  the  same  tirne^  so  quick  scented 
as  to  pierce  through  this  carnal  shell  to  which  they  were  attached, 
into  the  spiritual  substance,  for  which  they  had  no  relish. 

This  may  be  Reason,  say  these  men ;  but  what  is  human  Reason 
when  opposed  to  Scripture  ?  Just  what  it  was,  say  I,  before  you  set 
them  at  yariance  :  and  apparently  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  silence 
and  disgrace  this  modest  Handmaid  of  Revelation. 

Howeyer,  Scripture,  it  seems,  informs  us  that  the  figurative  and 
literal,  the  spiritual  and  carnal  senses  of  the  Law  always  went  toge- 
ther. This,  they  say,  the  Author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  plainly 
teadies. — There  are  Priests  who  offer  gifts  according  to  the  Law  ; 
who  serve  unto  the  example  and  shadow  of  heavenlg  things,  as  Moses 
was  admonished  of  God  when  he  was  about  to  make  the  Tabernacle, 
For  see  (saith  he)  that  thou  make  all  things  according  to  the  pattern 
ikewed  thee  in  the  mount.*  But  these  words  will  never  do  the  busi- 
ness. Could  the  Objectors,  indeed,  find  a  Text  which  tells  us,  that 
"as  Moses  was  admonished  of  God  about  the  spiritual  sense  of  the 
Law,  so  he  informed  the  People  of  it,"  this  would  be  to  the  purpose. 
As  it  is,  it  will  hardly  follow,  that  because  Moses  was  admonished  of 
the  spiritual  sense,  that  therefore  the  spiritual  and  a  carnal  went  toge- 
ther in  the  Intellects  and  Worship  of  the  People.  Moses's  knowledge 
of  this  secret  I  allow,  as  it  seems  to  follow  from  the  privilege  of  his 
Mission ;  for  if  Abraham  desired  to  see  Chrises  day,  and  saw  it,  and 
was  glad,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  Moses,  who  had  a  higher  office 
in  Uie  ministry  of  God's  Dispensations  than  Abraham  had,  should  be 
less  favoured  than  Abraham  was.  Yet  though  I  believe  this,  the  text 
here  urged  in  support  of  it,  does  in  strictness,  prove  little  of  the  mat- 
ter. The  Objectors  suppose  the  sense  of  the  text  to  be  this. — "  that 
the  Priests  served  unto  the  example  and  shadow  of  heavenly  things,  and 
that  of  this  truth,  Moses  was  admonished,  by  €K)d  in  the  mount.'' 
Bat  the  Apostle  is  here  instructing  us  in  a  very  different  truth.  The 
words — as  Moses  was  admonished  of  God — are  a  Similitude  or  Com- 
parison which  conveys  a  sense  to  this  purpose, — **  The  Priests,  who 
<^er  gifts  according  to  the  Law,  serve  unto  the  example  and  shadow 
of  heavenly  things,  in  as  exact  and  close  a  manner  as  that  Tabernacle, 
which  Moses  was  admonished  to  make,  answered  to  the  pattern 
shewed  him  of  it,  in  the  mount."  Not  only  the  argument  which  the 
Apostle  is  upon,  but  the  propriety  of  the  word  XpijftaT/^o)  points  us 
to  this  sense:  which  signifies  to  command  or  direct  the  doing  of  a 
thing  by  an  Oracle  or  Magistrate  ;  and  this  Xg)j/xaTi<r/ttoj  or  direction 
we  find  in  the  place  which  the  sacred  writer  refers  to — And  look  that 
thou  make  them  after  this  pattern,  which  was  shewed  thee  in  the 
^mnt.-f    But  there  is  nothing  these  men  will  not  employ  for  the 

•  Heb.  viU.  4,  5.  t  Exod.  xxv.  40. 
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support  of  their  absurdities.  They  will  borrow  aid  eren  from  a  quib- 
ble or  equiyocation :  And  the  following  words  of  the  same  Apostle 
have  been  urged  to  prove  that  the  Law  taught  its  Followers  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel. —  Unto  U8  [Christians]  was  the  Gospel  preached 
as  well  as  unto  them  [Jews.]'*' 

1.  And  now  to  proceed  to  the  particular  Texts  produced  from  the 
Pentateuch^  in  support  of  this  opinion,  €k>d  says  to  Abraham^  In 
thee^  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed.f  The  Jews 
understood  this  to  signify  a  formulary,  that  men  should  use,  when 
they  iuTocated  the  choicest  blessings  on  their  friends  and  families,  to 
this  effect ;  May  God  bless  thee  as  he  blessed  Abraham.  And  the  first 
of  Christian  Interpreters,  Hugo  Grotius,  understands  it  to  signify  a 
promised  blessing,  which,  in  time,  should  be  derired  to  the  whole  earth, 
from  Abraham's  care  that  his  posterity  should  continue  in  the  belief  and 
worship  of  the  one  true  God.  Indeed,  when  the  fulness  of  time  came, 
it  would  then  be  seen,  both  by  Jews  and  Christians,  that  this  blessing 
ultimately  centred  in  the  holy  Jesus,  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  to 
whom  the  Father  hath  delegated  all  power  and  dominion.  Again, 
'^GoD  says  to  Abraham,  I  am  thy  exceeding  great  reward**  %  And 
again : — **  I  will  establish  my  covenant  between  me  and  thee,  and 
thy  seed  after  thee,  in  their  generations,  for  an  everlasting  covenant; 
to  be  a  God  unto  thee  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee.  And  I  will  give  unto 
thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee,  the  land  wherein  thou  art  a  stranger, 
all  the  land  of  Canaan,  for  an  eyerlasting  possession ;  and  I  will  be 
their  GU)d."  §  *'  He  repeats  the  same  promise  to  Isaac  and  to  Jacob 
personally ;  yet  he  gave  Abraham  no  inheritance  in  the  land  though 
he  promised  he  would  give  it  to  him  and  to  his  seed  after  him." — 
Thus  have  these  texts  been  urged  by  an  excellent  Writer  ||  against  the 
Sadducean  opinion,  as  containing  a  promise  of  future  rewards  in 
another  life :  But  urged  by  him,  I  will  suppose,  as  proving  such  a 
promise  in  a  secondary  or  spiritual  sense  only.  Because  that  sense  is 
sufficient  for  his  purpose  :  and  because  in  that  sense  only,  is  it  troe, 
that  they  do  contain  such  a  promise.  For,  1.  in  the  literal  sense  it  is 
a  promise  of  the  land  of  Canaan  to  Abraham  and  to  his  posterity ; 
and  in  this  sense  it  was  literally  fulfilled,  though  Abraham  was  never 
personally  in  possession  of  it :  since  Abraham  and  his  posterity,  put 
collectively,  signify  the  race  of  Abraham  ;  and  that  Race  possessed 
the  land  of  Canaan.  And  surely,  God  may  be  allowed  to  explain  his  own 
promise  :  Now  though  he  tells  Abraham,  he  would  give  him  the  land, 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  assures  him  that  it  would  be  many  hundred 
years  before  his  posterity  should  be  put  into  possession  of  it ;  for 

•  Heb.  iv.  2.  t  Gen.  ril.  3.  J  Gen.  xv,  I.  I  Gen.  xvii.  7, 8.  ' 

t)  Dr.  S.  Clarke,  in  his  «  Evidence  of  Natarsl  and  Revealed  ReUgion,"  p.  341,  sixth 
edition. 
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when  Abraham  deaired  to  know  whereby  he  might  be  certain  that  he, 
L  e.  his  seed,  ahonld  inherit  the  land  of  Canaan^'*'  he  is  ordered  to 
offer  a  sacrifice ;  after  which,  God  in  a  yision  explains  to  him  the 
import  of  his  promise :  That  his  seed  should  be  a  stranger  in  the  land 
that  was  not  theirs,  and  should  serve  them,  and  that  they  should" afflict 
them  four  hundred  years  :  that  afterwards  they  should  come  out  with 
great  substance,  and  in  the  fourth  generation  should  come  into  Canaan, 
for  that  the  iniquity  of  the  Ammonites  was  not  yet  full,f  And  as 
coDceming  himself,  thlit  he  should  go  to  his  fathers  in  peace,  and 
ikould  be  buried  in  a  good  old  age.X  Thus  we  see,  that  hoth  what 
God  explained  to  be  his  meaning,  and  what  Abraham  understood  him 
to  mean,  was,  that  his  Posterity,  after  a  certain  time,  should  he  led 
into  possession  of  the  Land.  And  lest  any  mistake  should  remain 
concerning  the  accomplishment  of  this  promise,  the  sacred  Historian 
8mu8  up  the  relation  in  these  words :  In  that  same  day  the  Lord 
made  a  covenant  with  Abram,  saying.  Unto  thy  seed  have  I 
GIVEN  this  land.^  But  had  the  Historian  omitted  so  minute  an 
explanation  of  the  promise,  yet  common  sense  would  instruct  us  how 
to  understand  it.  A  whole  Country  is  given  to  Abraham  and  to  his 
seed.  Could  it  possibly  be  God's  design,  who  does  nothing  in  vain, 
to  place  his  Family  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  till  they  were  numerous 
enough  to  occupy  and  defend  it  ?  His  Posterity  was  his  Representa- 
tive :  and  therefore  the  putting  them  into  possession  was  the  putting 
him  into  it.  Not  to  say,  that  where  a  Grant  is  made  to  a  body  of 
men  collectively,  as  to  a  People  or  a  Family,  no  laws  of  contract  ever 
understood  the  performance  to  consist  in  every  individual's  being  a 
personal  partaker.  2.  Secondly,  the  giving  an  heatenly  Canaan  to 
Abraham  could  not  be  the  literal  sense  of  the  text,  because  an  earthly 
Canaan  is  owned  to  be  the  direct  immediate  subject  of  the  promise. 
The  Jews  indeed  contend  for  tliis  literal  sense,  and  with  some  shew  of 
reason ;  for  they  hold,  that  the  fiiture  state  at  the  Resurrection  will 
be  passed  in  the  land  of  Judea,  where  Abraham,  they  say,  is  then  to 
rise  and  take  possession.  ||  This  is  consistent  however.  But  these 
Christian  Objectors,  who  hold  no  such  opinion,  must  be  content  at 
last  to  find  a  future  state  only  in  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  words : 
and  that  sense,  we  are  by  no  means  ambitious  of  taking  from  them. 

2.'"  The  days  of  the  years  of  my  pilgrimage,"  (says  Jacob  to  Pha- 
nu>b)  '*  are  an  hundred  and  thirty  years :  few  and  evil  have  the  days  of 
the  years  of  my  life  been,  and  have  not  attained  unto  the  days  of  the 

•  Geo.  XT.  8.  t  Verse  13,  et  »eq.  J  Verse  16.  $  Vewe  18. 

II  *'I>eitt  Abnliamo  loqnens  ait:  Dabo  tibi,  et  ■emioi  too  post  te,  temun  peregrina- 
tioidi  txm,  Atqid  constat,  Abrahammn,  et  reliqaos  Patriarchas  earn  teiram  non  poe- 
Ndisse:  neeesee  tfgo  est,  nt  resnscitentnr,  quo  bonis  promissis  irnantTir;  alioqni 
(nmissa  Dei  izrita  et  falsa  forent.  Hinc  itaqne  son  tantum  anims  immortalitas 
ptobator,  sed  etiam  estentiale  fundamentum  legiSf  Resurrbctio  scilicet  mortcorum." 
— Manasseb  Bbn-Israbl  De  Rentrreciione  Mori,  p.  7. 
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years  of  the  life  of  my  fathers  in  the  days  of  their  pilgrimage."* — 
From  this  speech  it  is  conclnded)  that  Moses  taught  a  fiUure  state  : 
and,  especially  since  the  Author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  hath 
brought  t  it  as  a  proof  that  Jacob  and  the  Patriarchs  looked  for  a 
better  country.  That  Jacob  did  so,  is  unquestionable :  but  it  can 
never  be  allowed  that  the  words,  in  their  literal  and  obvious  meaning, 
express  any  such  thing.  Pharaoh  is  here  questioning  the  Patriarch, 
not  of  human  life  in  general,  but  of  his  own.  Therefore,  to  make  the 
reply  pertinent,  Jacob  must  be  understood  to  mean  by  Ms  pilffrimage, 
the  unsettled  way  of  life,  living  in  tents,  and  removing  fh)m  place  to 
place,  as  the  convenience  of  pasturage  gave  him  invitation :  and,  by 
the  evil  of  his  days,  the  straits  he  suffered  from  the  fraud  of  Laban, 
and  the  hatred  of  his  brother  Esau.  As  for  the  complaint  of  thefnih 
ness  of  his  days,  he  himself  explains  it  to  be,  not  on  account  of  the 
shortness  of  human  life  in  general,  but,  because  he  had  not  attcnned 
unto  the  days  of  the  years  of  the  life  of  his  fathers.  The  sense  there- 
fore, which  the  writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrevrs  puts  upon  these 
words,  must  needs  be  the  spiritual  sense. 

3.  The  same  Patriarch,  in  his  last  benediction  of  his  sons,  breaks 
in  upon  the  prophetic  blessings  with  this  pious  ejaculation,  /  have 
waited  for  thy  salvation,  O  Lord :%  which  is  supposed  to  respect  the 
salvation  of  mankind  by  Jesus  Christ.  1  grant  it  doth  so  in  a 
spiritual  sense ;  nay,  for  aught  I  know,  it  may  in  a  UteraL  But 
how  should  an  early  Jewish  Reader  understand  it  in  this  sense,  when 
the  same  terms  of  the  salvation  of  God,  or  of  the  Lord,  are  perpe- 
tually employed,  throughout  the  whole  Bible,  to  signify  God's  tempo- 
ral mercies  to 'the  Patriarchs  and  their  Posterity:  and  when  now, 
that  the  Mystery  of  the  Gospel  hath  been  so  long  revealed.  Christian 
Commentators  understand  it  in  an  hundred  different  senses  ? 

4.  Balaam,  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  says  :  Let  me 
die  the  death  of  the  Righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his :  § 
Which  is  understood  as  a  wish  that  he  might  be  partaker  with  the 
Righteous  in  another  life.  Had  the  apostate  Prophet  said.  Let  me 
live  the  life  of  the  Righteous,  it  would  have  had  a  much  fairer  daim 
for  such  a  meaning.  As  it  is.  Both  the  force  of  the  words,  and  their 
relation  to  the  context,  restrain  us  to  this  literal  meaning, — ''  Let  me 
die  in  a  mature  old  age,  after  a  life  of  health  and  peace,  with  all  my 
posterity  flourishing  about  me:  as  was  the  lot  of  the  righteous 
observers  of  the  Law."  This  vain  wish,  Moses,  I  suppose,  recorded, 
that  the  subsequent  account  of  his  immature  death  in  battle  ||  might 
make  the  stronger  impression  on  the  serious  Reader,  to  warn  him 
against  the  impiety  and  folly  of  expecting  the  last  reward  of  virtue 

•  Ocn.  xlvii.  9.  t  Heb.  xi.  13,  14.  X  Gen.  adix.  18.  ^  Norn, 

xjuii.  10.  li  Num.  xxxi.  8. 
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for  a  life  spent  in  the  gratification  of  every  corrupt  appetite.  But  if 
aoj  one  will  say,  the  words  have,  besides,  a  sublimer  meaning,  I  have 
DO  reason  to  contend  with  him. 

5.  The  next  is  a  stricture  of  the  Law  in  Leviticus,  urged  by  Dr. 
Stebbing  in  this  manner,  ''Moses  inforces  the  obedience  of  the 
Israelites  upon  this  consideration,  Te  shall  therefore  keep  my  statutes 
and  judgments,  which  if  a  man  do  he  shall  live  in  them.*  Here  is  a 
promise  of  life  made  to  those  who  should  observe  the  statutes  and 
jadgments  which  Gh>d  gave  them  by  his  servant  Moses  ;  which  cannot 
be  understood  of  this  temporal  life  only,  because  the  best  men  were 
often  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  their  days,  and  frequently  suffered 
greater  adversities  than  the  most  profligate  sinners.  The  Jews  there- 
fore have  constantly  beheved  that  it  had  a  respect  to  the  life  to  come. 
When  the  lawyer  in  the  Gospel  had  made  that  most  important  demand. 
Matter,  what  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life,f  our  blessed  Lord 
refers  him  to  what  was  written  in  the  Law ;  and,  upon  his  making  a 
sound  and  judicious  answer,  approves  of  it ;  and  for  satisfaction  to  his 
question,  tells  him.  This  do,  and  thou  shall  live.** 

The  Objector  would  have  the  promise  of  life  in  Leyiticus  to  signify 
eternal  life.  But  St.  Paul  himself  had  long  ago  decided  this  question, 
and  declared  for  the  negative.  A  dispute  arose  between  him,  and 
the  jadaizing  Christians,  concerning  what  it  was  which  justified  before 
God,  or  intitled  to  that  eternal  life  brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel. 
They  held  it  to  be  the  works  of  the  Law  (belieying,  perhaps,  as  the 
Objector  assures  us  they  did,  that  this  te^t,  in  Leviticus,  had  a  respect 
to  the  life  to  come :)  St.  Paul,  on  the  contrary,  affirms  that  it  was 
fidth  in  Jesus  the  Messiah.  And  thus  he  argues — **  But  no  man  is 
justified  by  the  Law  in  the  sight  of  God  it  is  evident :  for  the  just 
Ml  live  hy  faith.  And  the  law  is  not  of  faith,  but  the  man  that 
doth  them  shall  live  in  them."}:  As  much  as  to  say — "That  no  man 
can  obtain  eternal  life  by  virtue  of  the  Law  is  evident  from  one  of 
your  own  Prophets  [Hab.]  who  expressly  holds,  that  the  just  shall 
UVE  by  FAITH.  §  Now,  by  the  Law,  no  rewards  are  promised  to 
faith,  but  to  works  only.  The  man  that  doth  them  (says  the  Law  in 
he?it.)||  shall  live  in  them.'*  Here  then  we  see  that  this  very  text, 
vhich^the  Objector  brings  to  prove  that  eternal  life  was  by  the  Law, 
St.  Paul  urges,  to  prove  that  it  was  not  by  the  Law.  Let  us  attend  to 
the  Apostle's  argument.  He  is  to  shew  that  justification,  or  eternal 
Hfe,  is  hj  faith.  This  he  does  even  on  the  concession  of  a  Jew,  the 
Prophet  Habbakkuk ;  who  expressly  owns  it  to  be  hy  faith.  But  the 
Uw,  says  the  Apostle,  attributes  nothing  to  faith ;  but,  to  deeds 
only,  ichich  if  a  man  do  he  shall  live  in  them.     Now,  if,  by  life,  be  here 

*  Ler.  XTiU.  5.  t  Luke  x.  25.  t  Gal.  iU.  11,  12.  $  Hab.  ii.  4. 

1  Ler.  xvffi.  6. 
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meant,  as  the  objector  supposes,  eternal  life,  then  St.  Paul's  argument 
does  not  come  out  as  he  intended  it ;  namely  that  faith,  and  not  the 
works  of  the  Law,  Justifiei  ;  but  thus,  that  both  faith  and  the  works 
of  the  Law  Justify,  which  would  have  satisfied  these  Judaizers,  as 
reconciling  on  their  own  prejudices  Moses  and  Habbakkuk;  bat 
would,  by  no  means,  have  satisfied  our  Apostle ;  whose  conclusion  on 
this  question,  where  discussed  at  large,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
is,  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the  Law,* 
The  yery  drift  of  his  argument  therefore  shews  us,  that  he  most 
necessarily  understand  the  life,  promised  in  this  text  of  Leviticus,  to 
be  TEMPORAL  life  only.  But  charitably  studious,  as  it  were,  to  pre- 
yent  all  possible  chance  of  our  mistaking  him  on  so  important  a 
point.  He  immediately  subjoins,  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the 
curse  of  the  Xaw.f  Now  we  know  that  our  redemption  by  Christ  was 
from  that  death  which  the  first  man  brought  into  the  world ;  the 
curse  which  he  entailed  upon  his  posterity.  Therefore  the  trans- 
ferring this  term  from  Adimi  to  the  Law,  shews  plainly  that  in  the 
Apostle's  sentiments,  the  Law  had  no  more  a  share  in  the  redemp- 
tion of  fallen  man  than  Adam  himself  had.  Yet  it  is  certain,  that  if 
the  Law,  when  it  said.  He  who  keeps  these  statutes  and  judgments 
shall  live  in  them,  meant,  for  ever,  it  proposed  the  Redemption  of 
mankind  as  compleatly  as  the  blessed  Jesus  himself  did,  when  he  said, 
he  that  believeth  in  me  shall  have  everlasting  life.  This  becomes 
demonstrable,  if  St.  Paul's  reasoning  will  hold,  who  surely  had  heard 
nothing  of  this  prerogatiye  of  the  Law,  when  he  said.  If  there  had 
been  a  Law  given  which  could  have  given  life,  verily  righteousness 
should  have  been  by  the  Law.  Where  observe,  I  pray  you,  the  force  of 
the  word  ^cooTOi^trai,  which  signifies  to  quicken,  or  to  make  alive: 
plainly  intimating  the  same  he  had  said  in  the  place  quoted  before, 
that  those  in  subjection  to  the  Law  were  under  a  curse,  or  in  the 
state  of  death. — Let  me  add  only  this  further  obsenration,  that  if 
(as  this  Objector  pretends)  by  life  in  the  text  of  Levit.  be  meant 
eternal  life  ;  and  if  (as  the  Apostle  pretends)  by  life,  in  the  text  of 
Habbakkuk,  he  meant  eternal  life  ;  then  will  Moses  and  Habbakkuk 
be  made  directly  to  contradict  one  another ;  the  first  giving  that 
eternal  life  to  works,  which  the  latter  gives  to  faith.  But  Dr. 
Stebbing  would  insinuate,  that  Jesus  himself  seems  to  have  affixed 
this  sense  to  the  text  in  Leviticus ;  however,  that  the  plain  inference 
is  that  eternal  life  was  taught  at  least,  if  not  obtained  by  the 
Law.  ''  When  the  lawyer  in  the  Gospel "  (says  he)  **  had  made  that 
most  important  demand.  Master,  what  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal 
life  ?X  our  blessed  Lord  refers  him  to  what  was  written  in  the  Law, 
and  upon  his  making  a  sound  and  judicious  answer,  approves  of  it ; 

•  Rom.  iii.  28.  f   Gal.  iU.  13.  %  Lake  x.  36. 
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and  for  satisfaction  to  his  question,  tells  him.  This  do  and  thou  shalt 
Uve" — ^Would  not  any  one  now  conclude,  from  the  sense  here  put 
upon  the  words  of  Jesus,  that  the  sound  and  judicious  answer  of  the 
Lawyer  must  have  been  a  quotation  of  the  text  in  Leviticus, — 
Te  shall  keep  my  statutes^  which  if  a  man  do  he  shall  live  in  them  ; — 
or  at  least  some  general  promise  made  to  the  observers  of  the  whole  Law 
of  Moses  ?  No  such  matter.  On  the  contrary,  the  Lawyer's  answer  was 
a  quotation  of  only  one  precept  of  the  Law,  Thou  shall  love  the  Lord 
thy  Ood  with  all  thy  heart,  &c.  and  thy  neighbour  as  thy  self.  Now 
how  much  soever  we  may  differ  about  9l  future  staters  being  held  out  by 
the  Law,  through  a  Messiah  to  come,  I  suppose  we  are  both  agreed  that 
faith  in  the  Messiah,  either  actual  or  imputed,  is  necessary  to  obtain 
\^  future  state.  There  are  but  two  ways  then  of  understanding  this 
text  of  St.  Luke,  neither  of  which  is  to  his  purpose.  The  first  is  the 
supposing  that  Jesus  included  yatYA  in  himself  in  this  precept  of  loving 
God  with  all  the  heart,  &c.  which  will  Appear  no  forced  interpretation 
to  him  who  holds  Jesus  to  be  really  and  truly  God ;  as,  I  imagine, 
the  Doctor  does ;  and  may  be  supported  by  a  circumstance  in  the 
story  as  told  by  St.  Matthew,*  though  omitted  by  St.  Luke,  which  is, 
JesQs's  saying,  that  on  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets.  The  second  and  exacter  interpretation  is,  that  Jesus 
spoke  to  a  professing  follower,  who  pretended  to  acknowledge  his 
Mission,  and  wanted  only  a  kvl,e  of  life.  For  Jesus  was  here 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  his  disciples.  And  a  Lawyer  stood  up  and 
TEMPTED  him,  that  is,  on  the  false  footing  of  a  disciple,  required  a 
rule  of  life.  Now  in  either  case,  this  reference  of  Jesus  to  the 
Law  must  imply  this,  and  this  only,  that  without  righteousness 
and  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.  A  point  in  which,  I  sup- 
pose, we  are  agreed.— But  still  the  Doctor  will  say  that  these 
words  of  Jesus  allude  to  the  words  of  Moses.  Admit  they  do.  It 
win  not  follow,  as  he  seems  to  think,  that  they  were  given  to 
explain  them.  How  many  allusions  are  there  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  passages  in  the  Old,  accommodated  to  a  spiritual  sense, 
where  the  texts  alluded  to  are  seen,  by  all  but  Fanatics,  to  have  only 
a  eamal  ?  And  even  in  this  very  allusion,  if  it  be  one,  we  find  that 
the  promise  made  to  the  observers  of  the  whole  Law  is  transferred  to 
the  observance  of  one  single  precept,  in  the  moral  part  of  it.  But 
kt  iu  grant  him  all  he  would  have  ;  and  admit  that  these  words  of  9 
Jesos  were  given  to  explain  the  words  of  Moses.  What  would  follow 
from  thence,  but  that  the  promise  in  Leviticus  had  a  secondary  sense 
of  a  spiritual  and  sublimer  import  ?  Will  this  give  any  advantage  to 
the  Doctor  and  his  Party  ?     Surely  none  at  all.     And  yet  the  abuse 


•  Matt  xxU.  40. 
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of  this  concession  is  all  they  haye  to  support  themsdyes  in  their 
determined  opposition  to  Common  sense. 

6.  A  Law  in  Leviticas  is  delivered  in  these  terms, — "  Whoever  he 
he  of  the  children  of  Israel,  or  of  the  strangers  that  sojourn  in 
Israel,  that  giveth  any  of  his  seed  unto  Molech,  he  shall  surely  he 
put  to  death."*  Let  me  first  explain  the  text  before  I  shew  how  it  is 
perverted.  There  were  two  cases  in  which  the  offender  here  described 
might  escape  punishment :  Either  the  crime  could  not  be  legally 
proved.  Or  the  Magistrate  might  be  remiss  in  punishing.  The  divine 
Lawgiver  obviates  both :  and  declares  that  the  Infanticide,  in  such 
case,  shall  suffer  death  by  God's  own  hand  in  an  extraordinary 
manner.  The  supplial  of  the  first  defect,  is  in  these  words, — "  And 
I  will  set  my  face  against  the  man,  and  wiU  cut  him  off  from 
AMONGST  HIS  FEOPLE."f  The  supplial  of  the  second  is  in  these : 
— **  And  if  the  people  of  the  land  do  any  ways  hide  their  eyes  from 
the  man,  when  he  giveth  of  his  seed  unto  Molech,  and  kill  him  not, 
then  I  will  set  my  face  against  that  man  and  against  his  family,  and 
will  CUT  HIM  off."^  So  much  for  the  sense  of  the  text.  And 
now  for  the  nonsense  of  our  Interpreter,  a  Professor  of  Law  and 
Divinity,  the  egregious  Doctor  Rutherforth.  This  sage  provision 
for  the  execution  of  the  Law  our  Professor  being  totally  unconscious 
of,  he  insists  "that  cutting  off  from  amongst  his  People  can  only 
mean  eternal  damnation,  the  being  consigned  to  a  state  of  punish- 
ment in  another  life."§  He  is,  as  I  say,  a  dealer  both  in  Law  and 
Divinity ;  but  not  having  yet  learnt  the  use  of  his  tools,  he  con- 
founds Law  by  Theology,  and  depraves  Theology  by  Law :  And  of 
this,  the  reader  has  already  seen  some  delectable  instances.  But 
at  present,  to  regulate  a  little  his  Law-ideas,  let  him  turn  to  Exod. 
xii.  15.  and  Levit.  vii.  25.  and  he  will  find  that  the  cutting  off  from 
Israel,  and  the  cutting  off  from  the  People,  are  phrases  which  signify 
only  capital  punishment  of  a  civil  kind.  Unless  he  will  suppose  that 
what  is  there  threatened  for  eating  leavened  bread  and  prohibited  fat, 

is  ETERNAL   LIFE    IN   TORMENTS. 

7.  The  Psalmist,  in  a  holy  confidence  of  God's  mercies,  says, 
Thm  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell,  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thy  holy 
one  to  see  corruption.  Thou  unit  shew  me  the  path  of  lifr ;  in  thy 
presence  is  frlness  of  joy,  at  thy  right  hand  there  are  pleasures  for 

^  evemiare.\ — ^Th^  scope  of  the  whole  Psalm  is  to  implore  the  protec- 
tion of  God,  from  this  consideration,  that  the  Psalmist  himself  not 
only  stedfastly  adheres  to  the  Law  of  God,  but  is  ready  to  give  his 
aid  and  support  to  all  those  who  do. — That  the  vengeance  of  God 
pursues  idolatry,  which  he  carefully  avoids — ^That  the  God  of  Israel 

•  Lev.  XX.  2.  t  Vewe  3.  t  Vewea  4,  5.  §  Pago  33.  ||  P«lm 

xvi.  10,  11. 
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IB  his  portion,  and  the  land  of  Canaan  a  fair  inheritance — ^That  tlii9 
sted^  adherence  to  the  Lord  is  his  confidence  and  peace — ^Then  fol- 
low the  worda  in  question^ — That  he  is  sure,  God  will  not  leave  hie 
eeul  in  HeU,  &c.  &c.  that  is,  soffer  him  to  fall  immatnrely,  as  was  the 
iot  of  the  transgressors  of  the  Law : — ^And  eondudes,  that  walking  in' 
the  law  of  God  is  hoth  the  highest  pleasure,  and  strongest  security. 
All  which  is  expressed  in  terms  so  magnificent,  as  to  shew,  indeed, 
that  this  Psalm  hath  a  epiritued  as  well  as  literal  meaning.  And  that 
spiritual  meaning  St.  Peter  hath  explained  to  us :  *  Indeed,  if  Dr. 
Stebbing's  word  were  to  be  taken,  the  Apostle  hath  explained  it  in  a 
mumer  which  overthrows  all  our  reasoning.  "  St.  Peter  **  (says  the 
Doctor)  "  daims  this  passage  [Ps.  xvi.  10,  11.]  as  relating  to  Christ'f 
resurrection.''  f  But  how  does  he  claim  it  7  No  otherwise  than  by 
giTing  it  a  eeeondary  sense.  Now  the  learned  Doctor  himself  contends 
that  the  secondary  sense  of  the  Prophecies  was  purposely  concealed 
tod  Becreted  from  the  Jewish  Church :  Consequently,  the  Resurrect 
lim,  the  very  doctrine  which  the  secondary  sense  of  this  text  conveys, 
was  secreted  ficom  it.  But  then,  the  Doctor  says,  that  '*  in  the  pri- 
nuny  sense  David  dedares  his  expectation  of  a  future  state,  not  in 
<»Dseqaence  of  any  promise  of  the  Law,  but  by  £aith  in  Jesus 
Christ."  The  result  then  of  the  Doctor's  exposition  is  this,  That  the 
iame  text  may  serve  to  prove  that  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Law  was 
and  was  not  revealed  at  this  time.  The  verse  has  a  primary  sense 
which  reveals  a  future  state,  and  a  secondary  sense  which  hides  an4 
ieoretes  it. — But  he  insists  much  upon  the  following  words  of  the 
text — In  thy  presence  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  thy  right  hand  are 
fleossresfor  evermore.  "  Expressions,"  says  the  Doctor,  **  much  too 
f;reat  to  describe  any  worldly  happiness.''  % — I  readily  confess  it 
was  no  worldly  happiness  which  is  here  described  :  for  to  be  in  the 
pretence  of  GW  signified  the  same  as  to  appear  before  the  Ark,  Ps.  xvii. 
15.  and  to  enjoy  pleasures  there  for  evermore,  the  same  as  dwelling  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord  for  ever,  i.  e.  all  his  days,  Ps.  xxiii.  6.  a  spirit 
Isal  httppimess,  6ure»  though  enjoyed  in  this  world. 

Bat  the  texts  of  texts,  the  precious  ones  indeed,  are  those  where  a 
HILL  is  mentioned  ;  as  here — thou  shall  not  leave  my  soul  in  HeU.% 
And  of  this  orthodox  consolation  there  is  no  scarcity  in  the  Old 
Testament  Air.  Whiston  assures  us,  it  is  almost  five  times  as  often 
nentioned  as  in  the  New.  It  may  be  so.  However,  instead  of  exar 
Kuaing  into  the  justness  of  this  nice  calculation,  I  shall  chuse  rather 
to  consider  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  word,  than  how  often  it 
is  repeated.  Now,  I  suppose  neither  I  nor  my  Answerers  can  have 
tty  reasonable  objection  to  St.  John's  authority  in  this  matter ;  who 
"pciking,  in  the  book  of  Revelations,  of  the  useless  old  furniture  of 

*  Aeta  it  25—29.  f  Exam.  p.  49.  t  Ibid.  (  Psalm  zvL  10. 

▼OL.  III.  L  ^  J 
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the  LAW,  says— afu/  death  and  hell  were  coat  Mo  the  lake  of 
FIRE :  this  is  the  second  death,*  From  hence  it  appears  that  the 
HELL  of  the  Old  Testament  was  a  yery  different  thing  from  the  hell 
of  the  New,  called,  the  lake  of  Fire ;  since  the  one  is  made  the 
punishment,  or  at  least  the  extinction  of  the  other.  And  to  remove 
all  douht,  the  Apostle,  we  see,  calls  this  casting  into  the  lake,  a  s&xmd 
death.  Most  not  then  the  Lake  itself  he  a  second  Hell  ?  And  if  lo, 
could  the  first  or  the  Old  Testament  hell  be  any  other  than  the 
GRAVE  ?  The  next  words  tell  us,  that  whosoever  was  not  found  writ- 
ten in  the  book  of  Itfe  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire,  f  So  that  the 
sense  of  the  whole  seems  to  be  this,  that  at  the  consummation  of 
things  (the  subject  here  treated  of)  all  physical  and  moral  eril  shall 
be  abolished. 

8.  Again,  The  Psalmist  says,  "  Deliyer  my  soul  from  the  wicked 
— ^from  the  men  of  the  world — ^which  have  their  portion  in  this  life, 
and  whose  belly  thou  fillest  with  thy  hid  treasure. — As  for  me,  I  will 
behold  thy  face  in  righteousness  :  I  shall  be  satisfied,  when  I  awake, 
with  thy  likeness,"  %  Many  moral  and  mystical  commentators  (and 
perhaps  our  English  translators  themselves,  as  one  would  think  from 
the  turn  of  their  language)  understood  these  words  as  literally  point- 
ing, m  one  yerse,  to  hjiiture  state,  and,  in  the  other,  to  a  resurrection. 
And  in  this,  the  dissenter,  Leland,  as  I  remember,  in  some  of  bis 
things,  seems  much  to  triumph.  But  I  shall  shew  that  it  means 
nothing  less. 

They  haye  their  portion  in  this  l\fe,  say  our  translators,  who,  with 
great  piety,  had  their  heads  fiill  of  another.  Whereas  the  original 
word  Hterally  signifies  in  vitis,  the  Hebrew  being  a  plural  word  and 
having  no  singular :  which,  by  the  way,  let  me  observe,  is  a  convinc- 
ing proof  that  the  ideas  of  the  common  users  of  this  language  woe 
only  employed  about  this  life;  had  they  been.conyersant,  like  us, 
with  another,  they  would  soon  haye  found  a  singular  to  their  plural. 
This  will  be  thought  a  strange  Paradox  by  those  I  haye  to  do  with, 
who  do  not  know  that  plural  nouns  are  often  words  of  amplificati<Hi, 
not  of  number.  As  our  translators  render  it,  in  this  life,  so  the 
Ghaldee  Par.  goes  a  step  further,  and  renders  it,  in  life  eternal.  The 
Sept.  translators,  who  best  understood  their  own  idiom,  interpret  it 
better  than  either,  Iv  rj}  (a>^  aureuv,  in  this  life  of  theirs.  So  that  the 
true  meaning  of  what  we  turn,  their  portion  of  this  life,  amounts  to 
this — they  are  perfectly  prosperous. 

And  now,  concerning  the  words  in  the  other  yerse, — I  shaU  be  satit- 
fied,  when  I  awake,  with  thy  likeness.  For  the  sense  of  these  I  shall 
transcribe  the  following  passage  of  an  excellent  Critic,  and,  what  is 
more,  a  yery  orthodox  Divine. — "  The  Chaldee,"  says  Dr.  Hammond, 

•  Rer.  n.  14.  t  Vene  15.  t  Psalm  zvH.  13—16. 
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(md  what  lort  of  interpreters  they  were  we  haye  sten  jtut  above) 
'*  apply  this  amakmg  to  Damd—^ken  I  shall  awake  I  shall  be  eatiefied 
mtk  the  glory  of  thy  cowUerumee.  And  to  it  hath  truth,  in  respect 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  jnst. — ^Bat  all  the  other  interpreters  agree 
to  apply  it  to  this  glory  ;  h  t^  ^(^vai  r^y  S^ay  o-ou,  at  the  appearing 
of  iky  glory,  say  the  LXXII. — ewm  apparuerit  gloria  tna^  says  the 
Latin;  (and  so  the  Arabic  and  JBthiopi€)-^FrA«ii  thy  fideliiy  shall 
mmke,  saith  the  Syriac :  And  so  most  probahly  it  is  to  be  understood. 
Bj  \Go^s  glory  otMiJUi^]  signifying  his  glorioos  and  powerM  inter- 
pontion  to  David's  presbnt  rescue  from  his  enemies  hands. — ^And 
thosthe  learned  Castellio  took  it ;  '  turn  satiandus,  cum  tuaezperrecta 
fkierit  imago ;  *  /  shaJH  he  satisJiedwheH  thy  Uheness  shall  be  awaked,**  * 
Odier  Interpreters,  and  those  of  the  first  Class,  who  make  the  awaking 
to  fda  to  Dandf  suppose  it  to  signify  his  mining  adorations  before 
the  Ark,  the  symbolic  residence  of  Uie  divine  Presence.f  But  that 
IknA  was  here  speaking  in  the  language  of  the  Law,  and  not  of  the 
(^oipd,  I  think,  all  but  determined  ]^gots  will  confess. 

9.  And  again :  Surely  goodness  and  merey  shall  fiUow  me  all  the 
^  of  my  l{fe,  and  I  will  dweU  in  the  House  of  the  Lord  for  ever.X 
Bj  the  house  of  the  Lord  can  be  meant  nothing  else  but  the  Taber* 
nsdeor  the  Ten^  :  So  that,  for  ever,  or  as  the  Heb.  says,  to  length 
of  days,  must  mean  that  mature  old  age,  whidi  the  Law  promised  to 
its  fiithful  adherents. 

10.  In  the  zzxvi.  Psehn,  the  sacred  Writer  says :  For  with  thee 
it  ike  fountain  of  life :  in  thy  fight  shall  we  see  light.^  Here,  to 
piofe  the  immortality  of  Man,  a  text  is  produced,  which  teaches  the 
(termly  of  Ood.  But  I  know  Some,  who  think  there  is  a  necessary 
esnnection  between  these  two  truths. 

11.  **  like  sheep ''  (saya  the  Psalmist)  ''  they  [the  wicked]  are  hdd 
u  the  grave,  death  shall  feed  upon  them ;  and  the  upright  shall  have 
Nonunion  over  them  in  the  morning,  and  their  beauty  shall  consume 
in  the  grave,  firom  their  dwdHng.  But  Ood  will  redeem  my  soul 
fern  the  power  of  the  grave,  for  he  shall  receive  me."  ||  The  Uteral 
"^ttting  of  which  is,  as  appears  by  the  context,  that  "  the  wicked 
•hodd  be  untimely  cut  off  and  destroyed, — in  the  morning,  that  is, 
^  the  judgment  of  the  Law,  which  was  administered  in  the  mom- 
Qg  horn ;  ^  but  that  his  life,  and  the  Ufe  of  the  upright,  should 
k  preierved  and  prolonged.'*     Here,  once  for  all,  let  me  desire  the 

*  Aanot.  <m  Pulm  xvfl.  f  '*  Videtnr  tignifieaie  David  arcam,  qoam  singiiliB 

^n^ltrikm  mafHniii  Deam  adontaroa  adlbat."— Clbric.  in  loenm.  «  Pn>  mora  Hebr. 
hmtm,  igmun  in  Saaotoaiio  qnoddie  iii  praaentia  Dai  ad  arcam,  quod  dirinn  pnMentia 
"TBbolam  erar,  seae  veEe  aiitere,  quod  UU  ante  omnia  in  voda  fait,  Bonunoqae  gandio 
|«Mft"~.HAaslBlM}.  tPMlmxxiiLe.  « Ptafan  xzzri.  9.  ||  Psalm 

i>x- 14, 16.  ^  See  Jtt.  zzi.  12.    «0  hooae  of  David,  thns  aaith  the  Loid, 

^Morft  judffwietU  in  THB  MOBMiico,  and  deUver  him  that  b  spoiled,  ont  of  the  hand  of 
<k  oVpcasMr,  lest  my  tary  go  ont  Uke  lire,— because  of  the  evil  of  jonr  doings." 
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Objectorg  to  contidery  What  it  b  that  ia  ever  opposed  (in  the  many 
passages  of  this  sort)  to  L\fe,  Bedemptum,  &c.  It  is  not  Misery, 
TormenU,  &c.  as  it  most  haye  been,  did  life  literally  signify  eternal 
life  in  a  future  state ;  but  it  is  okath,  which  shews  it  was  a  life  here 
an  earth, 

12.  Thau  ehalt  guide  me  (says  he  again)  mth  thy  counsel,  and 
qfterwarde  receive  me  to  ylary.*  Or,  as  an  excellent  Critic  has  it, 
Coneilio  tuo  deduaisti  me,  et  poetea  cum  gloria  excepieti  me.  **  Thoo 
wast,  or  shalt  be,  always  present  with  me  in  difficulties  and  dis- 
tresses ;  and  shalt  lead  and  conduct  me  to  better  fortunes.*'  This 
literal  sense  the  context  requires. 

13.  **  But  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  is  from  eyerlasting  to  everlasting, 
upon  them  that  fear  him,  and  his  righteousness  unto  childrens 
children ;  to  sudi  as  keep  his  coyenant,  and  to  those  that  remember 
his  commandments  to  do  them."t  This  is  so  for  from  intimating  a 
future  state,  that  it  is  the  yery  temporal  promise  annexed  to  the 
second  Law  of  the  Decalogue — Shewing  mercy  unto  thousands  qf  them 
that  love  me,  and  heep  my  commandwtents.X 

14* — For  THERE  the  Lord  commanded  the  blessing,  even  Itfe  for 
tfoermortf.  ^—^Where  ?  In  the  habitation  of  brethren  living  together 
in  unity.  Nothing  else  then  can  be  meant,  but  that  death  and 
dangers  should  hot  approach  a  house  so  strongly  united  in  itselL 

15.  In  the  book  of  Proyerbs  it  is  said — ''The  wicked  is  driven 
away  in  his  wickedness :  but  the  kiohtbous  hath  hope  in  his 
DEATH.'' II  That  is,  "  the  righteous  hath  hope  that  he  shall  be  deli- 
vered  from  the  most  imminent  dai^rs."  So  the  Psalmist — upon 
them  that  hope  m  his  mercy  ;  to  deliver  their  soul  from  death,  and  to 
keep  them  alive  in  famine.^ — ^And  again.  Thou  hast  delivered  my  soul 
irom  death;  Wilt  not  thou  deliver  my  feet  from  failing,  that  I  wuty 
walk  before  Ood  in  the  light  of  the  living  f**  See  Ps.  xxxiii.  19. 
Ivi.  13. 

16.  And  again —  The  way  of  life  is  above  to  the  wise,  that  he  wMy 
depart  from  Hell  beneath.^  That  is.  The  wise  man  prolongs  his  days 
here  on  earth,  and  escapes  that  untimely  death  which  attends  vice  and 
folly.  A  Doctrine  perpetually  inculcated  throughout  this  book ;  as  at 
chap.  X.  ver.  2,  28.  chap.  xi.  ver.  7.  chap.  xii.  ver.  28.  chap.  xxi. 
ver.  16. 

And  again,  ''  When  a  wicked  man  dieth,  his  expectation  shall 
perish ;  and  the  hope  of  unjust  men  perisheth."^^  And  again, — **  So 
shall  the  knowledge  of  wisdom  be  unto  thy  soul : .  when  thou  h^st 
found  it ;  then  there  shall  be  a  rewind,  and  thy  expectation  shall 
not  be  cut  o£f."§§     In  the  first  of  these  two  places  it  appears  by  the 


•  Psalm  budlL  24.  t  PiMOm  ciiL  17,  18.  t  Exod.  n.  6.  § 

cxndii.  3.  II  Pfov.  ziv.  33.  if  Psalm  xxviil.  18,  19.  ••  PMlm  hi.  IS. 

tt  Prov.  X7.  24.  XX  Prov.  xl.  7.  W  Prov.  xxIt.  14. 
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context  (that  is,  by  the  whole  tenor  of  these  mond  precepts  and 
sphorisras)  that  the  expectation  wkieh  ehnUd  deceive  is  that  iji 
▼oridly  widced  men  to  establish  a  house  in  their  posterity:  And 
in  the  aecond,  the  expectation  which  ehtmld  not  deceive  is  that  of 
wise  and  mtnocis  men  in  the  success  of  their  honest  endeaToors. 
Bot  there  is  one  common  £idlacy  which  runs  through  all  the  reasoning 
of  these  Anticritica  2  it  is  tiiis,  that  baring  taken  the  point  in  question 
[whether  a  fbtnre  state  be  tao^t  in  the  Old  Testament]  for  granted, 
tiej  confine  all  ezpressionSy  capable  of  either  sense  considered  alone, 
to  the  sense  which  supports  their  own  opinion.  Whereas,  while  the 
■atter  is  in  question,  fidr  reasoning  requires,  that  such  Texts  be  con- 
sidered as  indifferent  to  either  sense,  till  determined  by  the  Context, 
and  according  to  the  Analogy  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets. 

17.  We  conclude  with  the  Prbachbr,  who  says,  that  JFtedom 
poetk  Ufe  to  them  that  have  it :  *  And  so  says  the  Law  of  Moses 
HkewiBC  (which  is  here  alluded  to)  and  yet  it  gires  nothing  but  the 
tbingi  oi  this  Ufe. 

18.  Again:  ''Though  a  sinner  do  evil  an  hundred  times,  and  his 
days  be  prdonged,  yet  surely  I  know  that  it  shaU  be  well  with  them 
that  fear  €k>D.''t  What  is  meant  by  this,  the  yery  following  words 
dedare :  But  it  shall  not  be  well  with  the  wicked,  neither  shaU  he  pro- 
Un§  his  days,  which  are  as  a  shadow :  because  he  feareth  not  before 
An/.^— That  is,  though  the  wicked  be  suffered  to  go  on  for  some 
time,  yet  for  all  that.  Vengeance  shall  oyertake  and  anrest  him  in.the 
aiddle  of  his  course.^, 

19.  And  again — ''  Rejoice,  0  young  man,  in  thy  youth,  and  let  thy 
heart  diear  thee  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  and  widk  in  the  ways  of 
thj  heart,  and  in  the  si^t  of  thine  eyes :  but  know  thou,  that  for  all 
these  things,  Ood  will  bring  thee  into  judgment.  Therefore  remove 
•orrow  from  thy  heart,  and  put  away  eril  from  thy  iesh,  i^r  child- 
hood and  youth  are  vanity ."U  That  is,  "ia  giring  an  innocent  and 
lawM  indulgence  to  thy  Youth,  take  heed  lest  thou  transgress  the 
bounds  of  rirtue  and  piety.  For  know,  diat  Odd  will  certainly 
poniah  tky  offences,  either  in  thy  own  Person,  or  in  thy  Posterity.'* 

These  are  all  the  passages  of  moment  (till  we  come  to  the  Pro- 
rasTs)  which  I  could  find  have  been  objected  to  the  Oj^on,  I%at 
sfittw^e  state  of  reward  and  punishment  is  not  in  the  Mosaic  Dispen' 
mtion.  By  which  it  appears,  that  the  Objectors  have  been  very  inat- 
tentire  to  what  an  Interpreter  of  the  Old  Testament  should  haye  his 
thoughts  constantly  attached,  namely  to  these  three  things ;  to  the 
context;  to  the  genius  of  the  bastxen  stylx;  and  to  the 
(Economy  under  which  the  early  Hebrews  lived,  that  is  to  say,  an 

*  Ecdes.  TiL  12.  t  Ecclet.  viii.  12.  t  Vene  13.  4  See  note  OO, 

ptUiecndof  tlxitbook.  U  EccIm.  xi.  9^  et  wq. 
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BXTRAORBiNART  Proyidbncb.  But  tluB  Iwt  faiilty  tbough  the 
most  inexmuahle  ci  all,  they  all  have  in  oomnMm  with  the  late  Jewidi 
Writers ;  who,  considering  only  the  Dispensation  under  which  them- 
selres  lived,  thought  it  harsh  and  unnatural  to  interpret  theae  Texts 
with  refbrenoe  to  worldly  good  and  erii  whidi  they  saw  unequaflj 
distributed. 

On  the  whole  therefore  it  appears,  tiiat  all  these  passages,  in  their 
obvious  and  prisiafy  sense,  relate  to  the  thmgs  &f  tkk  Ufe  /  and  that 
some  of  them  are  expressed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  sudi  a  manner,  as 
makes  it  now  evident,  they  had  likewise  a  spirUual  and  suUimer 
meaning,  and  do  indeed  refer  to  the  completion  of  the  Law,  by  the 
OospeL 

The  Texts  here  examined  are  urged  in  common  both  by  Jews  and 
Christians.  But,  besides  these,  the  Jews  have  a  set  of  Texts  peculiar 
to  themselves ;  which  the  Christians  have  never  yet  ventured  to  put 
upon  Duty.  As  they  are  most  of  them  of  the  nature  of  BidUm, 
Riddles,  for  me,  they  shall  remain :  only,  for  the  curious  Beader^s 
satisfiustion,  I  shall  mark  out  what  the  Babbihs  bring  firom  the  Pbn- 
TATBUCH  to  prove  the  immariality  of  the  wul,  and  the  remrreetion  ef 
the  bocfy,  as  they  are  collected  by  the  learned  Manasseh  Ben-Israel,  in 
his  tract  De  Remrreetume  Mortmarum.  For  the  immortautt, 
1  Kings  i.  31.  Ptoalm  cxvi.  7,  8,  9.  Bxod.  xix.  6.  chap,  xxxin. 
ver.  20.  Levit.  vii.  25.  Deut.  xiv.  1,  2.  diap.  xxiL  ver.  7.  chap.  xxxiL 
ver.  47. — ^For  the  bbsurrbctign.  Gen.  iii.  19.  chap,  xxxvii.  ver.  10. 
Exod  XV.  6.  Levit.  xxv.  Numb.  xv.  30.  chap,  xyiii.  ver.  28.  Deut.  iv. 
4.  chap,  xxxii.  ver.  39.  chap.  xTxiii.  ver.  6.  But  though  the  reader 
will  find  many  diverting  things  on  this  head  in  Manasseh  Ben-Israd, 
yet  they  must  all  give  place  to  the  curious  comment  of  Rabbi  Tanchum 
on  the  following  words  of  1  Sam.  xxv.  29.  The  eaul  qf  my  Lord 
shall  be  hound  in  the  bundle  of  Itfe  with  the  Lord  thy  God  :  and  the 
eoule  of  thine  enemies,  them  shall  he  sling  out,  as  out  qf  the  middle  of 
a  sling.  ''Sententia  est  omnium  Interpretum ''  (says  this  profound 
Rabbi)  *'  quod  ad  hunc  textum,  esse  ipsum  per  modtun  commonitioBis 
[quft  dedaratur]  quisnam  ftiturus  sit  animK  status,  et  ad  quid  tandem 
deventura  sit,  postquam  )l  corpcnre  separata  fherit ;  atque  oetendere 
dupUcem  esse  ipei  statum,  viz.  quibusdam  animabus  esse  gradum 
subUmem  et  locum  stabilem,  apud  Dominum  suum,  dum  vitft  immor- 
tali  firuantur,  nee  morti  nee  perditioni  dbnoxitt:  aliis  autem  ludere 
fluctus  naturae,  adeo  ut  requiem  et  consistendi  locum  non  inveniant, 
vemm  dohres  perpetuos  et  crueiatus  continues,  cum  ietema  duratione, 
instar  lapidis,  qui  h  fandft  projectus  drcumrotatur  in  a^re  pro  ratione 
virium  jacientis,  dein  vi  sua  naturali  gravitate  in  torram  decidit. 
Anim®  vero  nee  inest  gravitas  quae  ipsam  deorsum,  nee  levitas  qu« 
eursum  ferat;   ideoque  in  perpetua  est   confusione,   perturbatione. 
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tBidtii,  €t  dolore  nsqoe  tn  ietertmm.  Atqoe  hsec  reyer4  soitentia  est 
SAFiurruif  ei  PHiLOSOPHOKtric/' — How  profoiind  a  Doctrine !  and 
liov  noble  an  original  I  But  this  is  not  the  firat,  by  a  thoosand, 
vUch  baa  been  raiaed  from- a  Metaphor,  ont  of  the  hot-bed  of  theo- 
\ofpc  wisdom  and  phtUmopky,  An  abnse,  that  some  cooler  thinkers  of 
late  have  fimcied  they  conld  neyer  get  well  rid  of/  till  they  iiad  tnmod 
the  Ufw  Boetrinea  of  tme  Christianity  back  again  into  MetapkorB, 
And  they  haye  aoceeeded  to  admiration. 

SECTION  IV. 

We  come  at  length  to  the  texts  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
are  urged  to  proTC,  against  itself,  that  Ltfe  and  Immortality  was 
brought  to  light  by  the  Old. 

I.  The  first  is  that  famous  argument  of  Jesus  against  the  Saddu- 
cces: — Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Te  do  err,  not  knowing 
ike  Scriptures,  nor  the  power  of  God, — But  as  touching  the  Besurrec^ 
tioH  of  the  dead.  Have  ye  not  read  that  which  was  spoken  unto  you  by 
God,  saying,  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and 
ike  God  of  Jacob  ?  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living* 
Now  this  yery  Text,  had  it  been  impartially  considered,  would  alone 
hsTe  been  sufficient  to  convince  these  Answerers  of  the  truth  here 
contended  for.  At  least  it  conyinced  a  much  wiser  man,  the  excellent 
Hugo  GaoTius,  whose  words  to  his  Mend  Ger.  Vossius  are  as 
follow :  "  In  Mosis  lege  (non  dico  in  yeteri  Testamento :  nam  de  Pro- 
phetis,  praesertim  posterioribus,  res  longe  alia  est)  aetemae  yitaB  non 
fieri  mentionem  nisi  per  umbras,  aut  rationis  consequentiam,  certissi- 
nuun  mihi  yidetur,  Christi  autoritate,  qui  Sadducaeos  non  verbis 
directis,  sed  ratiocinando  refellit."t  There  is  not,  I  repeat  it,  any 
plain  Text  in  the  whole  Bible  (andUhis  is  amongst  the  plainest) 
BO  itrangely  mistaken  and  perverted  :  For,  1 .  The  appellation  of  the 
God  of  Abraham,  ^c,  is  generally  understood  to  be  quoted  by  our 
Uttaed  Lord,  as  a  direct  proof  ^  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  dead  body, 

*  Uttt.  xxii.  29,  31, 33.  f  Ep.  130,  ed.  Am.  1687.    EpiscoPins  bad  the  very 

Mae  idw  of  this  argument. — **  Et  Bane  opinionnm,  qns  inter  JodsBOs  erat,  drca  vitam 
tear!  nKoH  diacrepantis  argidt  promiasionea  Lege  factaa  tales  esse  nt  ex  lis  eerti  qnid 
^  lila  fetui  ascaU  non  poeait  oolhgi.  Qnod  et  Semttor  noeter  non  obaoare  innolt,  cum 
Rrarectionem  mortnomm  coUigit,  Matt,  xzii.  non  ex  promisso  aliqao  Legi  addito,  sed 
«x  generaH  tantom  illo  promiaso  Del,  qno  se  Dewn  Abrahami,  laaaci,  et  JaooU  ftitaram 
^epoBdaat :  qius  tmmen  iBa  coUeotio  magis  nitltnr  cognitione  intentionis  diviun  sob 
gaoaUbaa  istia  verbis  occnltatn  ant  comprehensse,  de  qua  Cbristo  certo  constabat, 
Ittaft  Mceasaite  conseqnentia  sive  Terbomm  vi  ao  virtnte  manlfestA,  qoatts  none  et  in 
*aUs  Not!  Testamenli,  nbi  vita  ntema  et  resurrectio  mortnomm  proram  et  pnppim 
i^^ifot  totins  Religionis  Cbristianie,  et  tam  clare  ac  diserte  promittontor  nt  ne  hiscere 
<iaUem  contra  qois  possit."— iiw^f/ii/.  TheoL  lib.  iii.  $  1,  cap.  3.  i  Mr.  Le  Clere, 

h  Us  Dtfnue  det  Smtmens  sur  FHutcire  Critique,  has  fallen  into  this  mistake  :— 
*'  N6tre  Seigneur  presse  cea  termes,  en  sorte  qu'il  suppose  qu'il  ne  fiaut  qu'entendre  la 
hagoe  dans  laqneBe  rEorltare  pavle  pour  reoomnoUre  la  JUmrrwtum,  Matt  xztt.  31.  — 
Q  >e  faut  que  lire  ce  raisonnement  de  Jesus  Christ,  pour  sentir  qu'U  est  tir4  de  cette 
^x{v«Mion,  4ire  le  Dieu  de  quelqu'un,  que  Ton  ne  pourroit  appliqner  k  Dieu,  si  celui, 
^  oo  dit  ^a  eft  le  Dieo,  etoit  mart  eatu  devoir  Jamaie  re»tucit»r,"^¥f.  193,  103. 
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in  the  same  maimer  that  St.  Paul  urges  the  case  of  Jstus : — but  now 
is  CArist  risen  Jram  the  dead,  and  become  the  first  fruits  of  them  that 
slept.*  Bat  can  any  thing  he  more  irrational  or  absurd  T  llie 
bodies  of  Abraham  and  the  Patriardis  were  yet  in  dust,  and  reduced 
to  their  primitiTe  earth.  So  that  in  this  sense,'  the  reasoning  is  so 
£ur  from  proving  that  Ood  was  mot  the  CM  of  the  dead,  that  it 
{Nroves,  he  was.  For  Abraham's  body  oontinaed  yet  lifldess  at  the 
very  time  when  €k)d  was  called  his  Ood:  YThatsoerer  waa  to  be 
the  future  condition  of  it,  that  could  not  influence  the  present  appella- 
tion of  the  Ood  of  Israel.  What  hath  led  men  into  this  mistake  is  the 
introduction  to  the  argument, — But  as  touching  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead, — which  they  supposed  an  exordium  to  a  direct  proof: 
Whereas  it  is  an  intimation  only,  to  what  an  indirect  proof  tended ; 
namely,  that  the  Resurrection  of  the  body  might  be  inferred  through 
the  medium  of  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul;  which  was  the  only 
point  Jesus  proposed  to  prove  directly  to  them.  The  case  stood  thus : 
He  was  here  arguing  against  the  Sadducees.  Now  these  supported 
their  opinion,  of  no  resurrection  of  the  body,  on  a  principle  that  the 
soul  had  no  separate  existence,  but  fell  into  nothing  at  the  ^solution 
of  its  union  with  the  body ;  which  Principle  once  overthrown,  they  had 
nothing  left  to  oppose  to  the  writings  of  the  Prophets,  or  the 
preaching  of  Jesus.  Against  this  principle  therefore  our  blessed 
Lord  thus  divinely  argues : — "  But  as  concerning  the  Resurrection  of 
the  dead,  You  ground  your  denial  of  it  on  this  supposition,  that  the 
soul  dies  with  the  body ;  but  you  err  as  much  in  not  knowing  the 
Scriptures,  as  in  not  rightly  conceiving  of  the  power  of  God.  For 
the  words  of  the  Law,  which  you  allow  to  be  a  good  authority, 
directly  prove  that  the  soul  doth  not  die  with  the  body,  but  hath  a 
separate  eziBtence.  Now  Moses  tells  us,  that  God,  long  after  the 
death  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  called  himself  their  GW  .*  But 
God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living  ;  therefore  the  souls 
of  those  Patriarchs  are  yet  existing  in  a  separate  state.'' — ^This  is  the 
force  of  the  argument.f 

2.  The  second  mistake  is,  that  Jesus,  by  these  words,  insinuates 
that  Moses  cultivated  the  Doctrine  of  a  Resurrection,  or  a  Future 
state.  But  here  again  the  Objectors  seem  to  forget,  against  whom 
the  argument  is  addressed,  the  Sadducees.  Now  these  not  only 
held  that  Moses  did  not  teach,  but  that  he  did  not  believe  that 
Doctrine.  This  was  the  error  Jesus  aimed  to  confute ;  and  only  this ; 
because  the  opinion  that  Moses  did  not  teach  or  cultivate  it,  was  no 
error  at  all,  as  appears,  amongst  many  other  reasons,  even  from  hence : 
that  the  Jews  might  reasonably  understand  the  title  of  the  God  ^ 
Abraham,  ^c,  to  mean  the  peculiar  tutelary  God  of  Abraham's  Family; 
*  1  Cor.  XT.  20.  t  See  note  UH,  at  the  end  of  thb  book. 
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&r  the  terms  Jacob  and  Israel  are  fireqnently  ntMcd  in  Bcriptore  for 
the  whole  naticm  of  the  Jew0;  Aaron  for  the  whole  order  of  the 
Iffic8thood  ;  Dan,  Judah,  ^.  for  the  whole  hody  of  each  tribe :  And, 
as  in  reason  they  mighty  so  by  the  History  of  the  early  Jews,  we  find 
in  &ct,  they  did  understand  it  in  this  sense. 

The  real  force  therefore  of  the  Text,  here  ni^ed,  amounts  to  this. 
From  JmBu^s  argnment  it  appears,  that  the  sepaiute  existence  of  the 
tool  might  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  writings  of  Moses :  Which 
inference  I  not  only  grant  some  early  Jews  did  make,  but  have 
proved  likewise ;  though  not  indeed  fVom  these  words,  for  the  reason 
fiven  above.  And  so  much  my  Answerers  might  have  understood, 
had  they  cmly  observed  that  this  has  all  the  marks  of  a  new  Argu- 
ment,* unknown  to  the  Pharisees ;  as  indeed  both  the  dignity  of  our 
Lord's  eharactor,  and  the  impression  he  would  make  on  his  Opposers, 
leemed  to  require  it  should  be.  Accordin^y  we  find  they  are  struck 
diunb ;  and  the  multiiude  that  heard  this,  astonished  at  his  doctrine.f 
But  would  Either  of  them  have  been  so  affected  with  an  old  foundered, 
argument,  long  hacknied  in  the  Schools  and  Synagogues^  of  the  Pha* 
lines  ?  Nay,  how  should  it  be  otherwise  than  new  ?  for  the  winds,  I 
am  the  God  of  Abraham,  &c.  as  delivered  by  Moses,  were  supposed, 
both  by  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  to  be  spoken  of  a  national  God  ; 
as  in  Gen.  zvii.  8,  9»  zxvi.  3.  xxviii.  13.  They  therefore  could  not 
aee  how  it  implied  the  continued  existence  of  the  Patriarch  Abraham, 
Ac.  But  Jesus,  in  using  the  word  God,  to  signify  the  Maker  and 
Lord  of  all  things,  rightly  inferred  that  the  Patriarchs  still  continued 
to  exirt.  I  am  not  ignorant,  that  the  modem  Babbins  employed  this 
argoment  yery  familiarly  for  a  Resurrection ;  but  they  borrowed  it 
from  the  GOSPEL,  as  they  have  done  many  other  things ;  the  reason 
of  which,  our  rabbinical  Commentators,  such  as  Lightfoot,  not  appre- 
hendmg,  have  supposed  the  borrowing  to  be  all  on  the  side  of  the 
leaders :  but  more  of  this  matter  in  its  place. 

Thus  much  for  this  cdebrated  Text.  In  which,  however,  the 
ka^ned  Dr.  Sherlock,  the  late  Bishop  of  London,  finds  enough  to 
BQpport  himself  in  his  own  opinion,  That  the  Law  of  Moses  afforded 
s^ood  proof  of  a  future  state  to  the  ancient  Jews.§  But  to  whom 
did  it  afford  this  proof  7  To  the  ancient  Jews,  who  understood  the 
words  in  the  text,  in  que8tion,'to  relate  to  a  national  God ;  or  to  us 
Christians,  who  understand  them  of  the  Creator  of  the  Universe? 
Nov  though  I  cannot  agree  with  his  Lordship  in  this  conclusion,  yet 
I  agree  with  him  in  a  better  thing,  which  is.  That  the  Law  of  Moses 

*  See  note  II,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  f  Matt.  xxii.  33.  X  The  learned 

Pece^  speaking  of  this  Ajgoment,  sajs,  '<  His  e  Lege  deprompds  com  Saddac»os  ad 
iflcBtfaim  adegiflset  Christns,  dicitnr  percnlsam  faisse  turbam  doctrinA  ejus.  Undo  patet 
hadoitioriipsiim  contra  eos  argnmento  nsum,  qoamnUoquoadhncnsi  foerant  Phaiistti." 
—Fut^  mucetL.ad  Portam  Motis,  cap.  vi.    .     t  <*  Sevmons  "  by  the  Bishop  of  London. 
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(^ordt  a  good  proof  of  iU  own  dmmty;  indeed^  bj  a  medhm  hb 
Lordthip  Berer  thought  of»  luundy^  That  ii  qforded  no  proof  of  « 
fiiiwre  staU  at  all.  Bat  what  if  his  Lordship  meant  no  more  than 
what  his  respectable  Father  endeafoured  to  prere,*  viz.  thai  the 
EXTRAORDINARY  Providbmcb  (which  I  hold  to  be  the  Tery  dicam- 
stance  which  kept  the  Jews  from  the  knowledge  of  a  fdtnre  state) 
indeed  shows  that  they  had  the  knowledge  oiitt  If  this  be  the  case, 
all  I  have  to  say  is,  that  Their  proof  of  a  future  Hate  from  the  Law, 
b^ins  just  where  my  proof  of  its  dwimty  ends. 

II.  We  oome  next  to  the  Parable  of  the  rick  Man  and  Lazarat; 
where  the  former,  being  in  Hell,  desires  Abraham,  whom  he  saw  a£ur 
off  in  Paradise,  to  send  Lazams  U^  his  father's  house,  to  testify  to  his 
Brethren,  and  to  lead  them  to  repentance,  lest  tli^  too  should  come 
into  that  place  of  torment :  To  which  Abraham  replies :  ^  they  ke&r 
not  Mosee  and  the  Prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded  though  one 
rose  from  the  dead,f  Hence  it  is  inferred,  that  both  Moses  and  the 
Prophets  taught  a  frture  state  of  Rewards  and  Punishments.  But, 
here  again,  the  Objectors  are  quite  beside  the  matter.  As,  in  die 
former  case,  they  would  not  see,  the  argument  was  directed  against 
the  Sadducbbs  ;  so  here,  by  as  perverse  a  connivance,  they  will  not 
reflect,  that  this  Parable  is  addiessed  to  the  Ph  arise  as.  It  is  certain 
we  must  judge  of  the  drift  and  design  of  every  rational  dkcourse  from 
the  character  of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  Now  had  this  Para- 
ble been  told  to  the  ^idducees,  whose  grand  error  it  was,  to  deny  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments ;  and  had  the  rich  man  been 
represented  as  a  Sadducee,  who  was  too  late  ccmvinced  of  his  mistake, 
and  wanted  to  undeceive  his  Esther's  house,  which  his  evil  doctrinbs 
had  perverted ;  had  this,  I  say,  been  the  case,  thef^  might  have  beoi 
some  ground  for  the  Objectors'  inference,  which  I  suppose  to  be  this. 
That  "  it  appears  as  plidnly  frt)m  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  that  there 
is  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  as  if  one  came  back  from 
that  state  to  tell  us  so."  On  the  contrary,  the  Parable  was  particularly 
addressed  to  the  Pharisees,  the  great  patrons  of  a  friture  state,  and 
who  sedulously  taught  it  in  opposition  to  the  Saddnoees.  It  is 
introduced  in  this  manner:  And  the  Pharisees  fdso,  who  were 
COVETOUS  l<^iXifyvpot]f  heard  all  these  things :  and  they  derided 
him.X  For  whidi  they  are  thus  reproved  :  Te  are  they  which  justify 
yourselves  before  men :  but  Ood  knoweth  ytmr  hearts.^  And  then  pre- 
sently ft^ows  the  Parable.  Their  capital  errors  therefore  were  errors 
oi  PRACTICE,  Avarice  and  Luwury.  And  it  was  to  reform  these,  that 
a  rich  Pharisee  is  represented  as  without  any  compassion  for  the  poor, 
living  in  all  kin4  of  delicacy,  and  dying  impenitent.     This  man, 

*  ^Sennoni"  bj  the  Dtun  oi  St.  Pawl's,  "On  Htm  ImmorUli^ of  the  Soul  and  a 
Fatmre  State,"  p.  141.  f  Lake  zvL  dl.  }  Verae  14.  9  Vene  15. 
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wben  he  comes  in  the  other  world,  finds  so  HI  a  reception  there, 
▼ants  one  to  he  sent  to  his  brethren  (who  heHeved,  donbtless,  as  he 
iaA,  the  Doefrwe  o/aJUture  ttate)  to  warn  them  of  their  evil  ways, 
and  to  assure  them,  that  hixury  and  inhumanity,  mirepented  of,  would 
anoredly  damn  them.  Whidi  information,  he  thought,  would  be  best 
inforced  by  a  liGrade :  Ifome  went  uHto  them/ram  the  dead,  they  wiU 
aiPBNT.*  (Where  observe,  it  is  not — ikey  will  bbli«ts.)  To  this 
eoamum  mistake,  Abraham's  rejdy  is  extremely  pertinent :  If  they  hear 
wt  Mogea  and  the  Prvphete,  neMer  will  they  be  permtaded,  thcmgh  one 
rotijram  the  dead :  i.  e.  ''If  tiiey  will  not  hear  Moses,  and  the  Pro- 
phets, whose  authority  they  acknowledge,t  and  whose  missions  were 
confirmed  by  so  many  and  weU-attested  Mirades,  neither  will  they 
regard  a  new  one,  of  the  resurrectimi  of  a  dead  man.  (Nor,  in  fkct, 
▼en  the  Pharisees  at  all  softened  into  repentance  by  the  return  of 
that  Lanrys,  the  namesake  of  this  in  the  parable,  whom  Jesus  raised 
from  the  dead.)  Now  Moses  and  the  Prophets  have  denounced  the 
most  seyere  ihreatenings,  on  the  part  of  God,  against  yice  and  impeni- 
tence." This  is  the  force  of  the  argument ;  in  which  we  see  the 
question  of  mfiitwre  Hate  is  no  more  concerned,  than  thus  ftx  only, 
that  €kid  will  punish,  either  here  or  hereafter,  Moses  and  the  Pro- 
phets threatened  the  punishment  here ;  and,  while  here  it  was  executed, 
the  Jews  looked  no  fiurther :  But  whai  the  extraordinary  Prondenct, 
Vy  idiidi  that  punishment  was  administered,  had  ceased,  the  Jews 
began,  from  those  Tery  promises  and  denundatbns,  to  entertain  some 
hopes  of  an  hereafter,  where  aU  inequalities  should  be  set  even,  and 
6o^B  threats  and  promises  executed  to  the  full :  though  still,  with 
Itts  confidence;,  if  they  reasoned  rightly,  than  the  Pagans  had  to  draw 
the  same  condusion  from  the  same  principles ;  since  their  Law  had 
informed  them  of  a  truth  unknown  to  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  namely, 
^  the  whole  Bace  was  condemned  to  a  state  of  death  and  mortal- 
ity, a  return  to  dust  from  whence  Man  was  taken,  for  the  transgression 
of  Adam.  So  thai  all  which  good  logic  or  criticism  will  authorize  the 
bdieyers  of  a  ftiture  state  to  draw  from  this  parable,  is  this,  ''that 
Ood  is  a  severe  punisher  of  unrepentant  luxury  and  inhumanity." 

But  now  admit  the  mistaken  interpretaticm  of  the  Objectors  ;  and 
▼hat  win  fr^ow!  Ukat  Moeee  taught  a  future  etate,  the  Proposi- 
tisn,  I  oj^Kwe?  No ;  But  that  from  Moeee  and  the  Prophete  together 
i  future  state  might  be  collected.  A  Proposition,  I  have  no  oocasi«m 
to  q^KMe.  For  when  the  Prophete  are  joined  to  Moeee^  and  have  ex* 
^siaed  the  epiritual  meaning  of  his  Law,  and  developed  the  hidden 
Mse  of  it,  I  may  well  allow  that  from  both  together  a  learned  Phari- 
see Blight  collect  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  without  receding  one 
tjttle  from  my  Aigument. 

*  Luke  zri.  80.  f  See  note  KK,  at  ti^e  end  of  this  book. 
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III.  ''When  the  Lawyer  in  the  Qospd'*  (say  these  Ohjectors)  ''had 
made  that  most  impoictant  Demand^*  Matter,  what  skaU  I  do  to  inAerit 
eternal  life,  our  blessed  Lord  refers  him  to  what  was  written,  in  tke 
Law :  and  upon  his  giving  a  sound  and  judicious  answer^  approves  of 
it,  and  for  satisfaction  to  his  question^  tells  him,  TAie  do,  and  tkm 
shalt  live**  This  is  the  objection.  And  to  this.  Saint  Paid  shall 
give  an  answer. — Is  the  law  then  aoaimst  the  promisee  of  Godf 
Ood  forbid.  For  if  there  had  been  a  Law  gieen  which  could  have  given 
Life,  verily  righteousness  should  have  been  by  the  Law,  But  the 
Scripture  hath  concluded  all  under  sin ;  that  the  promise  by  paitb 
qf  Jesus  Christ  might  be  given  to  them  that  beUeve.f  We  must  there- 
fore think  that  this  Lawyer  was  better  at  distinctions  than  the  Objec- 
tor who  brings  him  into  his  Cause,  and  inquired,  (in  this  most  import 
tant  demand)  of  the  agenda,  not  of  the  crbdrnda,  in  <Mrder  to 
salvation.  And  so  his  words  bear  witness — What  shall  J  no  to  be 
saved? 

IV.  In  what  follows,  I  hardly  think  the  Objectors  can  be  serious. — 
Search  the  Scriptures  (says  Jesus  to  the  Jews)  for  in  them  ye  thine 
YE  HAVE  eternal  Ufe, — on  ufMis  ioxiirs  h  airaif  5«^i»  alcovioy  l^iiir — 
and  they  are  they  which  testify  of  me.  And  yewill  not  come  to  me  that 
ye  MIGHT  HAVE  LiFE.|  The  homicide  $  Jews,  to  whom  these  words  are 
ilfddressed,  thought  they  had  eternal  Ufe  in  their  Scriptures  : — there- 
fore (say  the  Objectors)  they  had  eternal  Life.  If  I  allow  this  there- 
fore, they  must  allow  me,  another — therbtorb  the  Mission  of  Jesus 
was  vain,  being  anticipated  by  that  of  Moses,  who  brought  Ufe  and  inmoT' 
taUty  to  light  by  the  Law. — And  if  righteousness  came  by  the  Law  (says 
the  Apostle)  then  is  Christ  dead  in  vain.  This  is  a  neoessary  eonse- 
quence  firom  the  Objectors'  interpretation,  and  gives  us,  to  be  sure,  a 
very  high  idea  of  the  reasoning  of  the  ever  blessed  Jesus. — ^By  the 
same  Art  of  inferring,  I  suppose  too  they  will  conclude,  that,  when 
St.  Paul  says  to  the  unbelieving  Jew : — And  thou  art  confident  that  thou 
thyself  art  a  guide  to  the  blind,  a  light  of  them  which  are  in  darkness, 
an  instructor  of  the  foolish,  and  a  teacher  of  babes  ;  ||  they  will  con- 
clude, I  say;  that  therefore  it  was  the  Jew,  and  not  St.  Paul, 
who  was  indeed,  the  guide  of  the  blind,  a  light  of  them  which  are  in 
darkness,  an  instructor  of  the  foolish,  and  a  teacher  of  babes.  In  ear- 
nest, if  Jesus,  in  these  words,  taught,  that  the  Jewish  Scriptures 
gave  eternal  Ufe,  (and  the  Jews  could  not  have  what  thdr  Scriptures 
did  not  give)  he  certainly  taught  a  very  different  doctrine  from  St« 
Paul,  who  expressly  tells  us.  That  if  there  had  been  a  Law 
given  which  could  have  given  life,  verily  righteousness 
SHOULD   HAVE    BEEN  BY  THE   Law.^     All  therefore   that  these 

•  Lake  x.  25.  t  Oal.  Ui.  21,  23.  t  John  ▼.  39,  40.  t  Verae  iS. 

U     Rom.  ii.  19,  20.  IT  Oal.  Ui.  81. 
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woids  of  Jesus  teach  ns  is,  that  the  Jews  thought  they  had  eternal 
Ufeiythe  Maeaic  Diepenaatwn.  For  the  truth  of  what  is  just  charged 
iqMm  them,  we  have  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  Apostles ;  Who 
wrote  large  portions  of  their  bpistlss  to  prove,  not  only  that  they 
tkmght  so,  but  that  they  were  greatly  mistaken  in  so  thinking.  For 
the  Author  oi  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  says,  that  unto  the  Angele 
[who  dehvered  the  Law  to  Moses]  hath  he  [God]  not  put  in  eubjection 
the  wottLD  TO  COMB,  uthereof  We  epeak.* 

But  though  we  should  suppose,  the  words, — ye  think  ye  have  eter^ 
nal  Itfe,  considered  separately,  did  not  necessarily  imply  that  these 
were  only  their  thoughts,  yet  being  opposed  to  the  following  words, 
7e  will  not  come  to  wte  that  ye  might  have  lifb,  (Ka)  ou  <deXrri 
Ixtiiv  vp6$  ffrf,  Iva  ^cDi^y  rp^rt,)  they  shew,  that  whoever  thought  so 
besides,  it  was  not  Jbsus,  whose  argument  stands  thus — "  The  Scrip- 
tures, I  affirm,  and  am  ready  to  prove,  do  testify  of  me.  What 
reason  then  have  you  to  disown  my  character  7  it  cannot  surely  be, 
because  I  preach  up  a  new  Doctrine  of  life  and  immortality.  For  you 
yourselves  teach  that  doctrine:  and  what  is  more,  you  understand 
lerenl  passages  in  your  own  Scriptures,  to  signify  eternal  life  ;  which 
I  own,  in  their  spiritual  meaning  do  so.  Now  that  life,  which  you 
think  you  have  by  your  Scriptures,  but  have  not,  do  I  here  offer 
anto  you,  that  ye  might  indeed  have  life."  But  if  men  had 
duly  considered  this  discourse  of  Jesus  to  the  unbelieving  Jews,  they 
would  have  seen  the  main  drift  and  purpose  of  it  was  to  rectify  this 
(atal  mistake  of  theirs,  in  thinking  they  had  eternal  l\fe  in  their  Scrip» 
turee.  In  one  place  he  teDs  them,  that  those  who  heard  his  word 
kadpassed/roM  dbath  to  life.f  And  again,  the  hour  is  eomng,  and 
mm  is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,X 
Where,  by  Death  and  the  Dead,  is  meant  the  condition  of  those 
ander  the  Law,  subject  to  the  condemnation  of  morfidity. 

y.  The  Objectors  have  produced  St.  Paul  likewise  to  confute  the 
Fiinciple  here  laid  down.  This  Apostle,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans, 
ttys — «  For  as  many  as  have  sinned  without  Law  shall  also  perish 
without  law :  and  as  many  as  have  sinned  in  the  Law  shall  be  judged 
hf  the  Law** f  Now,  say  the  Objectors,  ** had  the  Law  concealed 
t  fiture  state  from  the  Jews,  it  is  plain  they  were  not  equitably  dealt 
with,  since  they  were  to  be  judged  in  a  future  state."  This  brings  to 
mind  an  objection  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  against  the  divinity  of 
Moses's  Law ;  and  the  answer  which  this  text  enabled  me  to  give  to 
Him,  will  shew,  that  in  these  words  of  St.  Paul,  the  Objectors  jia^e 
Aosen  the  most  unlucky  text  for  their  purpose  in  the  whole  New 
Testament.  His  Lordship's  objection  is  in  these  words,  ''  If  Moses 
knew  that  crimes  were  to  be  punished  in  another  life,  he  deceived  the 
•  Heb.  ii.  5.  t  Jolin  v.  24.  t  Vene  36.  t  Rom.  tt.  12. 
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people  |m  not  acqoamtiiig  them  with  the  doctrine  of  a  fiUmre  Hate]. 
If  he  did  not  know  it,  I  lay  it  with  horror,  that  God  deoetTed  both 
him  and  them. — ^The  Inaelites  had  better  things  to  hope,  and  wone 
to  fear,  &c.''  *  Now  not  to  repeat  what  has  been  replied  to  this 
impiooa  charge,  elsewhere,t  I  will  only  observe,  that  the  words  of  St. 
Paul  above  are  a  foil  confdtation  of  it,  where  he  says,  that  a$  wuauf  oi 
have  tUmed  in  the  Law  shall  be  judged  by  the  Law :  that  is,  shall  be 
judged  on  the  principles  of  a  Law  whidi  denouQced  pnniBhmwit  to 
vice,  and  reward  to  tirtae.  Those  who  had  already  receiTed  the 
panishment  which  that  Law  denoonced  should  he  judged  to  have  done 
80  ;  those,  who  in  the  times  of  the  gradual  decay  of  the  e»traordinary 
providence  had  escaped  or  evaded  punishment,  should  have  it  here- 
after. Nothing  is  clearer  than  this  interpretation.  For  observe,  I 
pray  you,  the  difference  of  the  predication  between  wicked  men  with- 
out  the  Law,  and  the  wicked  men  under  the  Law.  The  first  ehaU 
perish^  ^oXovrrai :  the  second  ehall  be  judged,  xpMio'orrM,  or  bro9^ 
to  trial.  For  though  ngb»  be  often  used  in  the  New  Testament  for 
xmraxplvw,  jet  it  is  plain,  that  it  is  not  so  used  here,  both  from  the 
sense  of  the  place,  and  the  Apostle's  change  of  terms,  for  whidi  I 
•>  think  no  good  reason  c«i  be  assigned  but  this,  that  xp$t{iaorreu  b 
opposed  to  awoXovrreu.  From  all  this,  I  think,  it  i^pears,  diat  ray 
Objectors  were  as  much  mistaken  in  their  urging  this  text  against  my 
principles,  as  the  noble  Lord  in  supposing  that  the  reality  of  a  fiUure 
etate  was  a  condemnation  of  the  equity  of  the  Law.  But  both  took 
it  for  granted,  and  foolishly  enough,  that  those  who  did  not  live 
under  the  sanction  of  a  ftiture  state  could  never,  consistently  with 
justice,  be  summoned  before  the  Tribunal  there  erected. 

II. 
We  are  now  got  to  the  very  Palladium  of  the  cause,  the  famous 
eleventh  chapter  to  the  Hebrews :  where  it  is  said,  diat  by  paith, 
Abel,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Jos^h,  Moses,  &c.  per- 
formed all  their  acceptable  wmrks. — ^That  they  looked  for  an  heavenly 
city, — That  they  eaw  the  Promieee  afar  off,  and  were  persuaded  of 
them,  and  embraced  them,  and  desired  an  heavenly  country, — ^That 
they  all  died  in  faith, — I%at  Moses  esteemed  the  reproaxk  of  Christ 
greater  riches  than  the  treasures  of  Egypt, — ^lliat  by  faith  the  Jewish 
leaders  did  all  their  great  and  marvellous  works, — ^That  their  very 
women  despised  death  in  hopes  to  obtain  a  part  in  the  resurrection 
of  the  just. — ^And  that  all  these  obtained  a  good  report  through 
PAITH. — ^This,  say  the  Objectors,  plainly  shews,  that  a  ftiture  state 
of  Bewards  and  Punishments,  or  more  prop^dy,  the  Christian  Doc- 

•  Vol.  ▼.  pp.  194,  196.  t  See  '<  A  View  of  Loid  BoUagbioke't  PhOoMphj," 

third  editioD,  8to,  pp.  336,  et  leq. 
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trine  of  lAfe  and  Immortality,  was  taugbt  by  the  Law. — To  which  I 

1.  That  if  this  be  true,  the  eleventh  chapter  directly  contradicts  all 
the  rest  of  the  Epistle :  In  which>  as  we  have  shewn,  there  are  more 
express  declarations,  that  life  and  immortaHty  was  not  known  or 
tao^t  by  the  Law,  than  in  all  .the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament 
besides.  And  for  which,  indeed,  a  very  good  reason  may  be  assigned, 
as  it  was  solely  addressed  to  the  Jews,  amongst  whom  this  fktal  pre- 
judice, that  a  future  9tate  %oa8  taught  by  the  Law,  was  then,  and  has 
continued  ever  sinoe  to  be,  the  strongest  impediment  to  their  Conyer- 
sion.  For  is  it  possible,  that  a  Writer,  who  had  said,  that  the  Law 
made  nothing  perfect,  but  the  bringing  in  of  a  better  Hope 
BID; — ^That  Christ  hath  obtained  a  more  excellent  mmietry  than 
Moses,  by  how  much  also  he  is  the  Mediator  of  a  better  cove- 
nant, which  is  eetabliehed  upon  better  promises  ; — ^That  the  Law 

WAS  ONI.Y    A    SHADOW   OF    GOOD  THINGS    TO   COME,    and   not    the 

tery  image ;  is  it  possible,  I  say,  that  such  a  Writer  should  forget 
bimself  before  he  came  to  the  end  of  his  Epistle,  and,  in  contradic- 
tion to  all  this,  affirm  that  Life  and  Immortality  woe  known  and 
taught  under  the  Law?  We  may  venture  to  say  then,  that  this 
derenth  chapter  must  have  a  very  different  meaning.  Let  us  see  if 
ve  can  find  it  out :  and  sure  it  requires  no  great  search. 

2.  The  whole  argument  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  directed 
igainst  Jews  and  judaizing  Christians.  The  point  in  difference  was 
this :  The  CkMpel  taught  justification  bt  faith  :  The  Judaizers 
thought  it  must  needs  be  by  works.  One  consequence  of  which,  in 
their  opinion,  was,  thattheLawof  Moses  was  still  in  force,  llieyhad 
Dommre  conception  than  our  modem  Socinians  and  Freethinkers,  that 
there  could  be  any  merit  in  faith  or  Belief,  where  the  understanding 
was  unaToidably  determined  by  evidence.  The  Reader  sees  then, 
that  the  dispute  was  not  whether  faith  in  Mosee  or  faith  in  Jesus 
made  men  acceptable  to  Gk)D;  but  whether  worke  or  the  act  of 
hdieoing  ;  consequently,  where  the  Apostle  shews  it  was  faith,  or  the 
eet  of  beHemng,  he  must  mean  faith  in  the  generic  sense,  not  in  the 
^peeific,  L  e.  he  did  not  mean  faith  in  Jeeus  :  for  the  Jews,  even  that 
part  of  them  which  embraced  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  denied  it  to  be 
•ay  kmd  of  faith  whatsoerer.  On  the  contrary,  had  they  held  jueti" 
fmtion  to  be  by  faith  in  Moses,  and  not  in  Jesus,  then  it  had  been 
th^  Apostle^s  business  to  proye,  that  it  was  the  specific  faith  in  Jesus. 
But  as  the  disfmte  stood,  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  prove  that  it  was 
the  aet  of  believing,  and  not  works,  which  justified.  And  this  we  find 
he  does  with  infinite  address ;  by  shewing,  that  that  thing  which 
made  all  the  Patriarchs  before  the'  Law,  and  all  the  Rulers  and  Pro- 
phets under  the  Law,  acceptable  to  God,  was  not  works,  but  faith. 
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But  then  what  kind  ot  faith  ?  Doubtless  faith  in  Chd^s  promises: 
for  he  is  arguing  on  their  own  concessions.  They  admitted  their 
ancestors  to  have  had  that  fiaith  :*  they  did  not  admit  that  they  had 
faith  in  Christ.  For  the  Apostle  therefore  to  assert  this,  had  been 
a  kind  of  begging  the  question.  Thus  we  see  that  not  only  the  pei^ 
tinency^  but  the  whole  force  of  the  reasoning  turns  upon  our  under- 
standing faith,  in  this  chapter,  to  mean  faith  in  the  God  of  their 
fathers. 

But  the  Apostle's  own  definition  of  the  word  puts  the  matter  out  of 
the  question.  We  have  said,  the  diq>ute  between  him  and  the  Jewish 
Oonverts  necessarily  required  him  to  speak  of  the  efficacy  of  faith  in 
the  generic  sense.     Accordingly  his  definition  of  faith,  is,  that  it  is 

THE  SUBSTANCE  OF  THINGS  HOPED  FOR,  THE  EVIDENCE  OF  THINGS 

NOT  SEEN.f  Not  of  foith  in  the  Messiah,  but  of  belief  in  general 
and  on  good  grounds.  Indeed  very  general,  according  to  this 
Writer ;  not  only  belief  of  the  future,  but  the  past.  It  is,  says  he, 
the  substance  of  things  hoped  for ;  and  this  he  illustrates  by  Noah's 
reliance  on  God's  promise  to  save  him  in  the  approaching  deluge4 
It  is,  again,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen  ;  and  this  he  illustrates  by 
our  belief  that  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of  God,%  Haniig 
defined  what  he  means  by  faith,  he  next  proceeds  to  shew  its  nature 
by  its  common  efficacy,  which  still  relates  only  to  faith  in  the  geneiie 
sense. — But  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  him  [God],  for  he 
that  Cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  a  rewarder 
of  them  that  diligently  seek  him  ;  H  which  very  faith  he  immediately 
illustrates  by  that  of  Noah,  Abraham,  Sarah,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph, 
and  Moses.  And  that  no  doubt  might  remain,  he  fiarther  illustrates 
it  by  iht  faith  of  the  Jewish  People  passing  the  Red  Sea,  and  encom- 
passing the  walls  of  Jericho  ;  and  by  the  faith  of  Rahab  the  harlot. 
But  was  any  of  this,  the  faith  in  Jesus  the  Messiah  ?  or  a  belief  of  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  7 

As  here  the  Apostle  tells  us  of  the  great  rewards  of  faith,  so  in  hia 
third  chapter  he  speaks  of  the  punishment  of  unbelief;  which  was  the 
shutting  out  a  whole  generation  ^m  the  Jand  of  Canaan,  and  suffer- 
ing them  to  perish  in  the  Wilderness :  So  we  see  (says  he)  they  eaidd 
not  enter  in  because  of  unbelief^  But  was  this  unbelief  want  of 
faith  in  the  Messiah,  or  any  thing  but  want  of  faith  in  the  promise 
of  the  God  of  Israel,  who  assured  them  that  he  would  drive  out  the 
Canaanite  from. before  them?  Lastly,  to  evince  it  impossible  that 
faith  in  the  Messiah  should  be  meant  by  the  faith  in  this  eleventh 
chapter,  the  Apostle  expressly  says,  that  all  those  to  whom  he  assigns 

*  Thus  their  Prophet  Habakkok  had  said,  The  juti  shall  live  hy  kit  faith,  chap.  H. 
▼er.  4.  t  Heb.  xL  1.  X  Verse  7.  ^  Verse  3.  ||  Verse  6. 
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ibis  fittthy  HAS  NOT  RBCEivBD  THE  PROHisB.*  Therefore  they 
could  not  have  fwitK  in  that  whiqh  was  neyer  yet  proposed  to  them 
for  tibe  object  oi  faitk :  Far  haw  tAauld  they  believe  in  him  of  whom 
ikey  have  not  kemrd  ?  says  the  Apostle. 

St.  Paul  had  the  same  ai^ament  to  manage  in  his  Bpistk  to  the 
GslatiaQB;  and  he  argiies»  fitom  the  advantages  oi  faith  or  belief  in 
God,  in  the  very  same  manner.  But  of  his  argument,  more  in  the 
Hext  section. 

Let  ns  observe  further,  that  the  sacred  Writers  not  only  ose  the 
vord/nM  in  its  generic  sense  of  beUeinng.on  reaeanable  gnmnde  ;  but 
ld:ewise  the  word  oobpkl  (a  more  appropriated  term)  for  good  tidinge 
imgeneral.  Thus  this  very  Writer  to  the  Hebrews — For  unto  ue  woe 
the  Gospel  preached  ae  well  as  unto  them,f  i.  e.  the  leraelitee. 

Having  shewn,  that  by  the  Faith,  here  said  to  be  so  extensive 
amongst  the  Jewish  People,  is  meant  faith  in  those  promises  of  God 
which  related  to  their  own  Dif^nsation,  all  the  weight  of  this  object 
tkm  is  removed.  For  as  to  the  promises  seen  afar  off  and  believed 
mud  embraced,  which  gave  the  prospect  of  a  better  country,  that  is,  an 
hee9enly,X  these  are  confined  to  the  Patriardis  and  Leaders  of  the 
Jeirish  People.  And  thai  they  had  this  distant  prospect,  I  am  as 
Boeh  ooncamed  to  prove  as  my  Adversaries  themsdves.  And  if  I 
aboold  nnderti^  to  do  it  mcHre  effectually,  nobody  I  bdieve  will  think 
tbi^  I  pretended  to  any  great  matter.  But  then  let  us  still  remember 
Uttre  is  a  vast  difference  between  seeing  the  promises  afar  off 
sad  RECEIVING  THE  PROMISE  :  thc  latter  implying  a  gift  bestowed  ; 
the  ibrmer,  only  the  obscnre  and  distant  prospect  of  one  to  come. 
This  indeed  they  had :  but  as  to  the  other,  the  sacred  Writers  assure 
OS  that,  in  general,  they  had  it  not. — Jnd  these  all  having  obtained 
s  good  report  through  feith,  received  not  the  promise.^  For 
tkoQ^  aU  the  good  Israelites  in  general  had  faith  in  God,  and  the 
Piiitntfchs  and  Leaders  had  the  hope  oi  a  better  Country,  yet  neither 
&e  one  nor  Uie  other  received  the  Promise. 

I  have  said,  that  the  hopes  of  a  better  country,  is  to  be  confined  to 
the  Patriarchs  and  Leaders  of  the  aacient  Jews  :  Nor  is  this  contra- 
dieted  by  what  is  said  of  others  who  were  tortured,'not  accepting  deH- 
wrssce,  that  they  might  obtain  a  better  Besurrection,\\  for  tUs  refers 
(tt  our  English  Bibles  shew  us)  to  the  histcnry  of  the  Maccabees ;  in 
vhoae  tnse  it  is  confessed  the  Doctrine  of  a  jfkture  state  was  become 
national.  How  the  People  got  it — oi  what  materials  it  was  composed 
— aad  fiom  what  quarters  it  was  fetched,  will  be  seen  hereafter.  It 
is  fofieient  to  observe  at  presrat,  that  all  tins,  the  Jews  soon  forgot, 
or  bid  from  themselves,  and  made  thb  new  flattering  Doctrine  a  part 

•  Heb.  xL  13,  30.  f  Keh,  If.  2.  t  Heh.  ad.  13—16.  i  Vene  39. 
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of  the  Law.  Hence  the  Author  of  the  Second  book  of  Bfaccabett 
makes  one  of  the  Martyrs  say — Far  our  iretkren  who  now  have  mtf- 
/ered  a  short  patn^  are  dead  unto  Ood*e  covbnamt  op  evkri«A8TIN6 
i«iPE.*  Bat  it  may  be  asked,  how  came  this  Covenant  qf  everiasimg 
life  to  lye  so  perfectly  concealed  from  the  time  of  Motes  to  the  grest 
Captivity,  that»  as  appears  fh>m  their  History,  neith^  Princes  nor 
People  had  the  least  i^prehension  or  suspicion  of  snch  a  €k>Yeiiant  T 

Bat  here  a  proper  occasion  offers  itself  to  remove  a  seeming  contn- 
diction  between  the  Writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  St 
Paul,  in  his  speech  to  the  synagogue  at  Antioch ;  which  will  g^e  still 
further  light  to  the  subject.  The  former  says,  Jnd  theee  all  hwri»(f 
obtained  a  good  report  through  faith,  rccbivkd  not  the  pro- 
MiSE.f  And  the  latter,  Thb  fromisb  which  was  madb  umto 
THB  PATHBR8,  God  hath  fidfiUed  the  same  unto  us  their  children,  in 
that  he  hath  raised  up  Jesus  again.X  But  the  contradiction  is  only 
seeming.  The  two  texts  are,  indeed,  very  consistent.  The  Writer  to 
the  Hebrews  is  speaking  of  the  condition  of  the  heads  and  leaders  of 
the  faithful  IsraeUtes  in  general ;  who  certainly  had  not  the  promise 
of  the  Gospel  revealed  unto  them.  St.  Paul,  in  his  speech  to  the 
Synagogue,  is  speaking  particularly  of  their  father  Abraham  :  si 
appears  from  his  introductory  address.  Men  and  Brethren,  Children 
of  the  stock  of  Abraham  ;  $  and  Abraham  certainly  had  the  promiie 
of  the  Gospel  revealed  unto  him,  as  appears  fkom  the  words  of  Jesus 
himself.  Four  father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  dag  ;  and  he  smo 
it,  and  was  glad.  He  saw  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  in  the  restoratioa 
of  his  son  Isaac.  But  of  this  more  hereafter.  And  to  this  sdation, 
the  Author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  himself  directs  us,  who, 
though  he  had  said  that  the  holy  men  in  general  received  not  the  pro- 
mise, yet  when  he  reckons  up  the  distinct  effects  of  each  particslsr 
nian*8  faith,  he  expressly  says,  who  through  faith  subdued  kingdoms, 
wrought  righteousness,  obtained  promises,  stopped  the  mouths  (if 
lions,  quenched  the  violence  of  fire,  ifc\  That  is,  some  like  David, 
through  faith,  subdued  kmgdoms  ;  others,  like  Samuel,  wrought  righ- 
teousness i  others,  like  Abraham,  obtained  promises;  others,  as 
Daniel,  stopped  the  mouths  of  lions  ;  and  others,  again,  as  his  three 
companions,  quenched  the  violence  of  fire.  From  whence  I  would 
infer  these  two  conclusions  : 

1.  That  as  the  promise  here  said  to  be  obtained,  doth  not  contrs- 
dict  what  the  same  Writer  says  presently  after,  that  the  fiithful 
Israelites  in  general  received  not  the  promise ;  and  as  the  promise, 
said  by  St.  Paul  to  be  made  to  the  fathers,  means  the  same  thing  with 
the  promises  said,  by  the  Writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews^  to  be 

•  3  M«oc.  vU.  36.  t  Heb.  xi.  39.  t  Acts  zUi.  33,  33.  i  Verse  90 
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OBTAINED,  iiamely»  the  proniiBes  made  to  Abraham,  who  9aw  Christ's 
(%,  and  the  oath  sworn  to  David,  that  of  the  fruit  of  his  loins  he 
wmid  raise  up  Christ  to  sit  on  his  throne  ;  *  consequently,  neither  do 
the  vords  of  St.  Paol  contradict  the  Writer  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  where  he  says,  these  all  received  not  the  promise.  2.  As 
these  gospel  Promises  are  said  to  be  obtained  by  faith,  it  follows  that 
the  FAITH  mentioned  in  this  famous  eleventh  chapter  to  the  Hebrews, 
could  not  be  Buth  in  theMessiak :  because  the  promises  of  a  Messiah 
ire  here  said  to  be  the  consequence  of  faith ;  but  faith  tit  the  Messiah  is 
the  consequence  (ji  the  promises  of  a  Messiah :  For  how  could  they 
hdieve  in  him  of  whom  they  had  not  heard  ?  From  whenoe  it  appears, 
tlist  the  FAITH  so  much  extolled  in  this  chapter  was  faith  tn  Qo^s 
teraeity,  according  to  the  interpretation  given  above. 

III. 

Thisis  all,  as  to  as  I  can  learn,  that  hath  been  objected  to  my 
AcDpotition ;  and  this  all  is  such  a  confirmation  of  it,  that  I  am  in 
pun  lest  the  reader  should  think  I  have  prevaricated,  and  drawn  out 
the  strongest  Texts  in  the  New  Testament  to  support  my  Opinion, 
onder  the  name  of  a  Confutation  of  it.  But  I  have  fairly  given  them 
IS  I  found  them  urged:  and  to  shew  that  I  am  no  less  severe, 
thoQgk  a  little  more  candid,  to  my  own  notions,  than  my  Answerers 
are,  I  shall  produce  an  objection  which  occurred  to  me  in  reading  St. 
PtoTs  ej^tles  of  more  real  moment  than  their  whole  bundle  of  Texts 
n%hed  together.     It  is  this : 

The  learned  Apostle,  in  his  reasoning  against  the  Jews,  argues  upon 
t  supposition,  that  **  By  the  Law  they  had  eternal  life  offered  to  them 
or.  laid  before  them,  on  condition  of  their  exact  performance  of  the 
Cramiandment ;  but  that  all  coming  phort  of  perfect  obedience,  there 
was  a  necessity  of  recurring  to  faith." — For  what  the  Law  could 
so^  do  (says  he)  tit  that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh,  God  sending 
^  (mm  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  Jiesh,  and  for  sin  condemned  sin  in 
iUjlesh:  that  the  righteousness  of  the  Law  might  be  fulfilXed  in  us, 
^walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  spirit. f 

This  general  Argument,  which  runs  through  the  epistles  to  the 
Romans  and  Galatians,  wears  indeed  the  face  of  an  Objection  to  what 
1  have  advanced :  but  to  understand  the  true  value  of  it,  we  must 
w»der  the  Apostle's  end  and  purpose  in  writing.  It  was  to  rectify 
an  error  in  the  Jewish  Converts,  who  would  ]ay  a  necessity  upon  all 
inen  <^  conforming  to  the  Law  of  Moses.  As  strangely  superstitioas 
as  thtt  may  now  appear  to  us,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  very  natural 
coDseqoence  of  opinions  then  held  by  the  whole  Jewish  Nation,  as 
^(ictiines  of  Moses  and  of  the  Law ;  namely  k  future  state  of  Rewards 

•  Acts  ii.  30.  t  Rom.  %iii.  3,  4. 
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and  Punishments,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  Body.  Now  these  Doc- 
trines, which  easily  disposed  the  less  prejudiced  part  of  the  Jews  to 
receive  the  Qoepd^  where  they  were  taught  more  directly  and  ez]^ 
citly,  at  the  same  time  gave  them  wrong  notions  hoth  of  the  Bdigioo 
of  Moses  and  of  Jesijs  :  Which,  hy  the  way,  I  desire  those,  who  m 
much  contend  ioT9i  future  Hat^s  being  in  the  Mosaic  Dispensation,  to 
take  notice  of.  Their  wrong  noticm  of  the  Law  consisted  in  thii, 
that  having  taken  frar  granted,  that  the  reward  of  obedienoe  proposed 
hy  Moses  was  Immortality,  and  that  this  isamortality  could  be 
obtained  only  by  the  worJm  of  the  Law,  therefore  those  works  were,  of 
necessity,  to  be  observed.  Their  wrong  notion  of  the  Gospel  con- 
sisted in  this,  that  as  Immortality  was  attadied  to  Worki  by  the  Zaw, 
so  it  must  needs  be  attadied  to  JForki  by  the  Ctotpel  also. 

These  were  fetal  mistakes.  We  have  seen  in  our  explanation  of 
the  eleventh  chapter  to  the  Hebrews  how  the  Apostles  combated  the 
kst  of  them^  namely  Justijieaium  by  Works.  The  shewing  now  in 
what  manner  St.  Paul  opposed  the  other,  of  obUgation  to  the  Lno, 
will  explain  the  leaaoning  in  question.  Their  ofunicm  of  obligation  to 
the  Law  of  Moses,  was,  as  we  say,  founded  on  this  principle^  that 
it  taught  a  Juture  state,  or  offered  immortality  lo  its  fbUowera.  The 
case  was  nice  and  dehcate,  and  the  confutadon  of  the  error  required 
mudi  address.  What  should  our  Apostle  do  ?  Should  he  in  direet 
terms  deny  ayWvre  state  was  to  be  fettsd  in  the  Law  7  This  woidd 
have  shocked  a  general  tradition  supported  by  a  national  bdief. 
Should  he  have  owned  that  life  and  immortality  came  by  the  Lam  f 
This  had  not  only  fixed  them  in  th^  error,  but,  what  was  worse,  had 
tended  to  subvert  the  whole  Gospd  of  Jesijs.  He  has  n'coiic 
therefore  to  this  admirable  expedi^t :  The  later  Jews,  in  support  <£ 
their  national  Doctrine  of  a  future  state,  had  given  a  sjdritual  senM 
to  the  Law.  And  this,  which  they  did  out  of  necessity,  with  littk 
a{^>arent  grounds  of  eonduuon  then  to  be  discovered,  was  seen,  after 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah^  to  have  the  hi^^iest  reasonableness  and 
truth.  Thus  we  find  there  were  two  spiritual  senses,  the  one  ipun- 
ous,  invented  by  the  lat^  Doctors  of  the  Law ;  the  other  genuine, 
discovered  by  the  Preadiers  of  the  Go^l ;  aad  these  coinciding  well 
enough  in  tiie  main,  St.  Paul  was  enabled  to  seise  a  spiritual  sense; 
and  from  thence  to  argue  on  their  own  principles,  that  the  Law  of 
Moses  could  not  now  oUige ;  which  he  does  in  this  irresiBtible  man- 
ner. "  The  Law,'*  says  he,  "we  know  isspiritual;  *  that  is»  in  aqpiii- 
tual  sense  promises  immortality:  for  it  says.  Do  this  and  Uoe.i 
Therefore  he  who  does  the  deeds  of  the  Law  shall  li»e4  But  what 
then  1     I  am  carnal :  §  And  all  have  sinned,  and  some  short  of  the 

•  Rom.  vii.  14.  t  Lev.  sviii.  6.     Qal.  ili.  12.  t  Rm.  z.  5.  $  R4im. 
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^ifory  of  God:  *  So  that  no  flesh  can  be  justified  by  the  deeds  of  the 
Iav,t  which  requires  a  perfect  obedience.  Works  then  being 
unprofitable,  we  most  hare  recourse  to  FaUh  :  Bat  the  Law  is  not  of 
Faith :  %  Therefore  the  Law  is  unprofitable  fmr  the  attainment  of 
ahition,  and  consequently  no  longer  obligatory." — ^Never  was  an 
important  argument  more  artfully  conducted,  where  the  erroneous  are 
brought  into  the  right  way  on  their  own  piinciple%  and  yet  the  truth 
not  giTen  up  or  betrayed.  This  would  hare  been  admired  in  a  Greek 
or  Roman  Orator. 

But  though  the  principle  he  went  upon  was  common  both  to  him 
and  his  adTersaiies^  and  consequently  true,  that  the  Law  was  spirU' 
mH,  or  had  a  spiritual  meaning,  whereby,  under  the  species  of  those 
temporal  promises  of  the  Law,  the  promises  of  the  Gospel  were 
shadowed  out ;  yet  the  inference  from  thence,  that  the  Law  <^ered 
immortiUity  to  its  followers,  was  solely  Jewish,  and  urged  by  St.  Paul 
ai  an  argument  ad  hominem  only ;  which  appears  certain  from  these 
omsiderations : 

1.  This  spiritual  senses  which  St.  Paul  owns  to  be  in  the  Law,  was 
Bot  a  sense  which  was  conveyed  down  with  the  literal,  by  Moses,  to 
the  followers  of  the  Law ;  but  was  a  sense  invented  or  di^coeered  long 
after; — ^the  spurious,  by  the  later  Jewish  Doctors;  and  the  genuine 
and  real,  by  iht  Apostles  ;  as  appears  from  these  words  of  St.  Paul : 

*  — But  now  we  are  delivered  from  the  Law,  that  being  dead  wherein 
we  were  held^  that  we  should  serve  in  newness  of  spirit,  and  not 
in  the  oldnsss  op  the  letter. §  We  see  here,  the  Apostle  gives 
the  letter  to  the  Jewish  (Economy,  and  the  spirit  to  the  Christian. 
Let  me  observe  how  exactly  this  quadrates  with,  and  how  well  it 
explains,  what  he  says  in  another  place ;  where  having  told  the 
Corinthians  that  he  and  his  Fellow- Apostles  were  ministers  of  the  New 
Testament,  not  of  the  letter  but  of  the  spirit,  he  adds,  the  letter  kill* 
elh,  but  the  spirit  ffiveth  life.  The  Jews  had  only  the  letter  deli- 
vered to  them  by  the  Law,  but  the  Letter  killeth ;  the  consequence  is, 
that  the  Law  (in  which  was  only  the  letter)  had  no  future  state. 

2.  Secondly,  Supposing  St.  Paul  reaUy  to  hold  that  the  Law 
ofered  immortality  to  its  followers,  and  that  that  immortality  was 
attached  (as  his  argument  supposes  it)  to  Works,  it  would  contradict 
the  other  reasoning  which  both  he  himself  and  the  author  of  the  epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews  urged  so  cordially  against  the  second  error  of  the 
Jewiih  Converts  ;  namely,  of  immortality* s  being  attached  to  works, 
or  that  justification  was  by  works  under  the  Gospel :  for  to  confute 
this  eiror,  they  prove,  as  we  have  shewn,  that  it  'Wsb  faith  which  justi- 
fy, not  only  under  the  Gospel,  but  under  the  Law  also. 

3.  Thirdly,  If  immortality  were  indeed  offered  through  works,  by 
*  Rob.  m.  23.  t  Oal.  U.  16 ;  Ui.  11.  t  Oal.  iii.  12.  $  Rom.  til.  6. 
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tbe  LaWf  then  jwHfication  by  faiths  one'  (^  the  great  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Christianity,*  would  be  inMnged.  For  Htkea  faith  could, 
at  best,  be  only  supposed  to  make  up  the  defect  of  works,  in  sudi  a 
sense  as  to  enaUe  toorka  to  justify. 

4,  Fourthly,  It  would  directly  contradict  what  St.  Paul  in  other 
places  says  of  the  Law ;  as  that  it  is  a  shadow  of  things  to  come, 
but  that  the  body  is  of  CHRiST.f  But  the  ofifer  of  immortality  on 
one  condition,  could  never  be  called  the  shadow  of  the  offer  of  it  on 
another.  That  it  is  the  schoolmaster  to  bring  men  to  Christ.X  Now, 
by  the  unhappy  dexterity  of  these  men,  who,  in  defiance  of  the 
Apostle,  will  needs  give  the  doctrines  of  grace  and  truth,  as  well  as  the 
doctrines  of  the  Law,  to  Mosss,  His  appointed  schoolmaster,  the 
Law,  is  made  to  act  a  part  that  would  utterly  discredit  every  other 
schoolmaster,  namely  to  teach  his  children,  yet  in  their  Elemenis,^  the 
sublime  doctrines  of  manly  science. 

5.  Fifthly  and  lastly,  if  St.  Paul  intended  this  for  any  more  than 
an  argument  ad  hominem,  he  contradicted  himself,  and  misled  his 
disciple  Timothy,  whom  he  expressly  assured,  that  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  hath  abolished  death,  and  hath  brought  life  and  immor- 
tality to  light  through  the  Gospel,  And  lest,  by  this  bringing  to  light, 
any  one  should  mistake  him  to  mean  only  that  Jesus  Chiist  had  made 
life  and  immortality  more  clear  and  manifest,  than  Moses  had  done, 
he  adds,  that  our  Saviour  had  abolished  or  destroyed  Death,  or  that  * 
state  of  mortality  and  extinction  into  which  mankind  had  fkllen  by 
the  transgression  of  Adam ;  and  in  which,  they  continued  under  the 
Law  of  Moses,  as  appears  from  that  Law's  having  no  other  sanction 
than  temporal  rewards  and  punishments.  Now  this  state  must  needs  be 
abolished,  before  another  could  be  introduced:  consequently  by 
bringing  life  and  immortality  to  light,  must  needs  be*  meant,  the 
introduction  of  a  new  system. 

I  will  only  observe,  that  the  excellent  Mr.  Locke  was  not  aware  of 
the  nature  of  the  argument  in  question;  and  so,  on  its  mistaken 
authority,  hath  seemed  to  suppose  that  the  Law  did  indeed  offsr 
immortality  to  its  followers :  This  hath  run  him  into  great  perplexities 
throughout  his  explanation  of  St,  Paul's  epistles. 

Thus  we  have  at  length  proved  our  third  proposition.  That  the 
Doctrine  <^  a  future  state  qf  Rewards  and  Punishments  is  not  to  be 
found  in,  nor  did  make  part  of,  the  Mosaic  Dispensation;  and,  as  we 
presume,  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  capable  and  impartial  reader. 

But  to  give  these  arguments  credit  with  those  who  determine  only 
by  authority,  I  shall,  in  the  last  place,  support  them  with  the 

*  This  1  shall  shew  hereafter ;  and  endeavour  to  rescue  it  from  the  madness  of  oidin- 
siann  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ahsnrdity  of  the  common  system  on  the  other,  and  yet 
not  hetray  it,  in  explaining  it  away  nnder  the  ikshionahle  pretence  of  deUTering  the 
Scripture  Doctrine  of  it.  f  CqI.  il.  17.  t  Oal.  iii.  2^.  ^  pal.  iv.  3—^. 
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QfOiioBft  of  three  Phitestant  Writers ;  but  these  Three  worth  a  miBion. 
The  fvBt  18  the  iHostrioiis  Grottos — '*  Moses  in  Religioms  Judaicfle 
lB8titiitione»  si  diserta  Legis  resfncimus^  nihil  promisit  snpra  hujua 
nte  bona,  temm  nberem^  penum  copiosam,  yictoriam  de  hostibos^ 
longam  et  valentem  senectutem,  posteros  cum  bona  spe  superstites* 
Nam,  81  QUID  KST  ULTRA,  in  umbris  obtegitur,  ant  sapienti  ac  dif^ 
FiciLi  ratiodnatione  colligendom  est.'^ 

The  second  is  the  excellent  Episcopius.-^^'  In  tota  Lege  Mosaica 
aQUmn  yitie  setemee  prsemimxiy  ac  ne  letemi  qoidem  preemii  indicium  ^ 
VEL  TflSTiGiUM  cxtat :   qiiieqaid  nunc  Jadaei  multmn   de  futuro 
secnloi,  de  resnirectione  mortuoram,  de  vita  astema  loquantur,  et  ex 
Legis  yerbis  ea  extorquere  potins   qaam  ostendere  conentnr*    nk 

liSGEH    MOSIS    IlfPERFKCTAM    B8SB    COOANTUR    AGN080BRK    COm 

Saddocaeis ;  qnos  olim  (et,  nti  obseryo  ex  scriptis  Babbinoram,  hodie* 
qoe)  vitam  fdturi  saecnli  L^  Mosis  nee  promitti  nee  contineri  adfir* 
mssse,  qonm  tamen  Judsei  essent>  certissininm  est.  Nempe  non  nisi 
per  Cabalam  siye  Traditionem,  qoam  illi  in  uniyersom  rejiciebant» 
ofooioiiem  siye  fidem  illam  inepsisse  asserebant.  Et  sane  opinionuniy 
qiue  inter  Jndieos  erat,  circa  yitam  futon  sseculi  discrepantia>  argait 
ppomissiones  L^  fitctas  tales  esse  ut  e]^  iis  certi  quid  de  yita  futuri 
aaecoH  non  poesit  colligi.  Quod  et  Seryator  noster  non  obscure 
inniiity  cum  resuirectionem  mortuorum  coUigit  Mat.  xxii.  non  ex 
piomisso  aliquo  Legi  addito,  sed  ex  generali  tantum  illo  promisso  Dei, 
quo  8e  Benm  Abrahami,  Isaad,  et  Jacobi  futurum  spoponderat :  quae 
tameD  ilia  coUectio  magis  nititur  cognitione  intentionis  diyinae  sul^ 
Seneralibus  istis  yerbis  occultatae  aut  comprehensap,  de  qua  Christo 
certo  constabat,  qu^  necessaria  conaequentia,  sm  yerborum  yi  ac 
▼irtute  manifest^  qualis  nunc  et  in  yerbis  Noyi  Testament!,  ubi  yita 
aetema  et  r^surrectio  mortogrqui  pronupa  et  puppim  faciunt  totius 
Seligionis  Christianae,  et  tam  dar^  ac  diserta  promiU^ntur  ut  ne  his- 
cere  qoidem  contra  q^  pomt.'"^ 

And  the  third  is  our  learned  Bishop  Bull  ;-^''  Prime  quaeritur  an 
ia  V.  Testamento  nullum  onmino  extet  yitae  aetemae  promissum  7  de 
eo  euim  ^  nonnuUis  dubitatur.  Besp.  Huic  quaestioni  optima  mihi 
^tor  respondere  Augustinus,  distinguens  nomen  Yeteris  Testament! : 
nam  eo  intellig^  ait  aut  pactum  illud,  quod  in  Monte  Sinai  factum  est, 
aot  omnia,  quae  in  Mose,  Hagiographis,  ac  Prophetis  continentur.  Si 
Vetos  Testamentum  posteriori  sensu  accipiatur,  concedi  fojisitan 
poaait,  esse  in  eo  nonnulla  futurae  yitae  non  obscura  indicia ;  prae- 
■ertim.in  Libro  Psalmorum,  Daniele,  et  Ezekiele :  quanquam  yel  ia  his 
libris  darum  ao  disertum  aetemae  yitae  promissum  viz  ac  ne  viz 
qoidem  rep^rias.     Sed  haec   qualiacunque  erant,  non  erant  nisi 

*  JmiittU.  Theolog.  Ub.  ill.  icct.  i.  cap,  2. 
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pneludia  et  anticipationea  gratiae  Evangelicffi,  ad  lkgxm  non  fkrti- 
NBBAMT. — Lex  cnim  promiMa  liabuit  ierrena,  et  terrena  tantum. — 
Bi  quia  contra  aentiat,  ejiia  eat  loeom  Abk,  ubi  aetcmae  vitas  promiaao 
extat ;  auoD  csRTK  iifPOMiBiLs  BST. — Sttb  Ilia  antm  Yerbia  [legia 
ipaiaa]  Dei  intentioiie  oomprahenaam  ftiiaae  Titam  aeternam,  ex  inter- 
pretatione  iptnua  Chriati  ejuaqiie  Apoaloloram  manifeatnm  est.  Yerim 
I18BC  non  aafficiunt  ut  dicamna  Titam  aatemam  in  Foedere  Moaaico 
promiaaam  foiaae.  Nam  primi5  promiaaa,  pneaertim  FcDderi  annexa, 
debent  eaae  claim  ac  diaerta,  et  cjvamodi,  at  ab  utnqne  parte  atipor 
laate  intelligi  poaaint.  Promiaaa  antem  haao  ttpica  et  generalia, 
Bon  additi  aliunde  isterpfetatbne^  pknb   impossibii^   brat»  vt 

aUIS  I8TO  BXKSU  INTBLLieBBBT."* 

Tboa  theae  three  capital  anpporta  of  the  Proteatant  Ghnreii.  Bat 
let  the  Bian  be  of  what  Churoh  he  irill>  ao  he  have  a  auperioffity  of 
nnderstanding  and  be  not  defectiTe  in  integrity,  you  ahall  alwmya  hear 
him  lE^peak  the  aame  Langnage.  The  great  Arnavld,  that  diinii^ 
ornament  of  the  Ck{Bioan  Church,  uigea  thia  important  trath  with  affl 
more  fhmkneaa. — "  C'eat  lb  comblb  dx  i/ionoranctb  ''  (aaya  thia 
aocompHahed  Divine)  *'  de  mettre  en  doate  cette  v6rit^  qoi  eat  nne 
dea  plna  eommnnea  de  la  Religion  Chretienne,  et  qui  eat  attb8txk  pab 
Tous  lbs  pbrbs,  que  Um  prometsm  de  Vtmcien  Teetament  iCetoieM 
t[ue  iempwellet  et  ierreitretf  et  fue  lee  Ju\fk  Wadaraient  Diem  qmpeett 
lee  biene  ehamele.'^f  And  what  more  hath  boMi  aaid  or  done  by  the 
Author  of  the  Di  vinb  Lbgation  t  Indeed,  a  great  deal  more.  He  hath 
ahewn,  "  That  the  abaence  or  onusnon  of  a  fdture  atate  of  rewarda 
and  puniahmenta  in  the  Moaaic  Religion  ia  a  certain  pro«^  that  ita 
original  waa  from  God."  forgwe  Urn  tkie  wrtmff,  my  FeTefcnd 
Brethren  I 

SECTION  V. 

But  though  it  appear  that  a  Jkture  eiate  of  Rewarde  tmd  Punuh- 
mente  made  no  pmrt  of  the  Moegie  Diepeneation,  yet  the  Law  had  oor- 
tainly  a  spiritual  meaning,  to  be  underatood  when  the  fulneaa 
of  time  should  come :  And  hence  it  received  the  nature,  and  afforded 
the  efficacy,  of  Prophbcy.  In  the  interim,  the  mystbry  of  thb 
606PBL  was  oocaaionally  revealed  by  God  to  his  chosen  Servants,  the 
Fathera  and  Leadera  of  the  Jewish  Nation ;  and  the  dawning  of  it 
was  gradually  opened  by  the  Prophets,  to  the  P^ple. 

And  which  is  exactly  agreeable  to  what  our  excellent  Church  in  its 
SBVBNTH  Articlb  of  ReUffioH  teacheth  oonoemmg  this  matter. 

*  llarmonia  4pottoUca,  di»sertat.  posterior,  cap.  z.  sect.  8,  p.  474,  intor  Opera 
omnia,  ed.  1721.  f  j4pologie  de  Port' Royal,     And  Bee  note  hhy  at  the  end  of 

this  book. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

C^e  #Ql  Ceittmitcht  t^  not  (initr»r|>  to  ti^e  ifUto :  for  bot]^  in  ti^e 
Am  mOr  fUio  €tiUmmt  etolaitting  life  ttf  ofim^i  to  ifllanitin^i  b$ 
Clrttft,  1d|o  ill  t|^  onlp  0Uniatox  Utbtm  6otl  an^  fAm.  VB^m^ 
fore  ti^  art  not  to  be  ^twcU,  U^ic^  feign,  ti[)at  tfne  (9IV  JTati^erit  tuill 
lookonl]^  for  tran^^itori;  3PtomiKei{. 

— -?%«  02(^  TeatametU  ii  not  contrary  to  the  New,  is  a  propoaition 
Greeted  againat  the  MaDichfiaii  error>  to  which  the  opinions  of  some 
Sectaries  of  these  later  times  seemed  to  a]^roach.  The  Maaicheans 
fimeied  there  was  a  Oood  and  an  Evil  Principle ;  that  the  (Hd  Dis- 
pensation was  nnder  the  Svil,  and  that  the  New  was  the  WOTk  of  the 
Oood.  Now  it  hath  been  proved  that  the  Old  Testament  is  so  fkr 
from  being  contrary  to  the  New,  that  it  was  the  Foundation,  Bodi- 
ments,  and  Preparation  for  it. 

— #or  both  in  the  Old  and  New  J^ettament  eoerlaeting  Ufe  ie  offered 
to  momkmd  by  Christ,  who  is  the  only  Mediator  between  €hd  and 
Man,  That  the  Church  could  not  mean  by  these  words,  that  erer- 
lasting  life  was  offered  to  mankind  by  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  bamb  manner  in  which  it  is  offered  by  the  New,  is  evident 
from  these  considerations  s 

1.  The  Church,  in  the  preceding  words,  only  says,  the  Old  Teeta* 
mient  ia  not  contrary  to  the  New;  but  did  she  mean  that  erer- 
iasting  life  was  offered  by  both,  in  the  eame  nunmer,  she  would  cer- 
tainly have  said.  The  Old  Teetament  ie  thb  samb  with  the  New. 
This  frurther  appears  from  the  inference  drawn  from  the  proposition 
conoeming  everlasting  life— whbreforb  they  are  not  to  be  heard, 
^Bkieh  feiyn,  that  the  old  fathers  did  looh  only  for  traneitory  promieee. 

'  But  was  tins  pretended  sense  the  true,  then  the  inference  had  been. 
That  ALis  thb  Israbuetbs  were  inetrueted  to  look  for  more  than 
traneitory  promieee. 

2.  The  Churioh  oould  not  mean  that  everlasting  life  is  offered  in 
the  CHd  and  New  Testament  in  the  eame  manner,  because  we  learn 
from  St.  Austin,  that  this  was  one  of  the  old  Pelagian  heresies,  con- 
demned by  the  Catholics  in  the  Synod  of  Diospolis,-— quod  lex  sic 

MITTAT  AD  RBGNTTlf  [cOBLORVlf]  aUBM ADMODVM  ET  BVANGBLIUM.* 

What  was  meant  therefore  by  the  words — both  in  the  Old  and  New 
TtHament  everlaetiny  Idfe  is  of ered  to  Mankind  by  CaKi9T,inA^lBa^ 
this;  ''That  the  offer  of  everksting  life  to  Mankind  by  Christ  in 
the  New  Testament  was  shadowed  out  in  the  Old ;  the  spirituai:* 
meaning  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  referring  to  that  life  and 
immortality,  which  was  brought  to  light  by  Jesus  Christ." 

3.  But  lastly.  Whatever  meaning  the  Church  had  in  these  words, 
it  cannot  at  all  affect  our  Proposition,  that  a  future  state  was  not 

•  De  GettU  Pehgii,  cap.  xi.  5  24. 
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tanffkt  by  ike  Lmm  of  Motet;  because  hj  ike  Old  Teeiameui  is  ever 
meant  both  the  Lma  and  tbe  Prepkete.  Now  I  hold  tiiat  fbe  F^ 
phets  gaye  strong  intimations,  though  in  figurative  language  b<Nrrowed 
horn  the  Jewish  (Economy,  of  the  everUtHing  l\fe  offinred  to  mankind 
by  Jesus  Christ. 

The  concluding  words  of  the  Article  which  relate  to  this  matter, 
say, — wherefore  they  are  not  to  be  heard^  which  feiffn^  that  the  old 
FAm^VLB  did  look  onfy  fw  tra$mtory  promieei  ;  andsosayl:  because 
Jesus  himself  is  to  be  heard,  beftnre  all  such ;  and  he  affirms  the 
direct  contrary  of  the  Father  qf  the  faitl^  in  particular.  Tom 
father  Abraham  (says  he  to  the  unbelieving  Jews)  rejoiced  to  see  wty 
day,  and  he  saw  it  and  was  glad.*  A  fSact  not  only  of  the  utmost 
certainty  in  itself,  but  of  the  highest  importance  to  be  rightly  under- 
stood. That  I  may  not  therefore  be  suspected  of  prevarication,  I 
chuse  this  instance  (the  noblest  that  ever  was  given  of  the  harmony 
between  the  Old  and  New  Testament)  to  illustrate  this  ccmsistent 
truth. 

I. 

And  I  persuade  myself  that  the  learned  Reader  will  be  ccmtent  to 
go  along  with  me,  while  I  take  occasion,  from  these  remarkable  words 
of  Jesus,  to  explain  the  history  ci  the  famous  command  to  Abra- 
ham TO  offer  up  his  son  ;  for  to  this  History,  I  shall  prove,  the 
words  refer ;  and  by  their  aid  I  shall  be  enabled  to  justify  a  revolting 
circumstance  in  it,  which  has  been  long  the  stumbling-block  of  Infi- 
dehty. 

In  the  sense  in  which  the  History  of  the  Command  hath  been 
hitherto  understood,  the  best  apology  for  Abraham's  behaviour  (juid 
it  is  hard  we  should  be  obliged,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  make  apd(^;ies 
for  an  action,  which,  we  are  told,  had  the  greatest  merit  in  the  sight 
of  God)  seems  to  be  this,  that  having  had  much  intercourse  with  the 
God  of  Heaven,  whose  Revelations  (not  to  say,  his  voice  of  Nature) 
spoke  him  a  good  and  just  Being,  Abraham  concluded  that  this  < 
mand  to  eaerifiee  hie  eon,  conveyed  to  him  like  the  rest,  by  the 
strong  and  dear  impression  on  the  Sensory,  came  also  from  the  i 
God.  How  rational  soever  this  solution  be,  the  Deist,  perhaps,  woidd 
be  i^t  to  tell  us  it  was  little  better  than  Electra's  answer  to  Orestes, 
who,  staggering  in  his  purpose  to  kill  his  mother  by  the  command  of 
Apollo,  says :  But  (/;  afier  all,  this  should  be  an  evil  Demon,  who,  bent 
upon  mischief,  hath  assumed  the  form  of  a  God?  She  replies.  What, 
an  evil  Demon  possess  the  sacred  Tripod  f    It  is  not  to  be  supposed.f 

But  the  idea  hitherto  conceived  of  this  important  History  has  sub- 

•  John  im.  56. 

HA.  'Icp^  iui$t(m^  rpiirtV }  *E.yh  fiky  ob  Smiw.—EuRiriDis  Elcctra,  vene  970. 
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jeeted  it  even  to  a  worse  abase  than  that  of  Infidelity :  Fanatics,  carnally 
as  wdl  as  spiritaally  licentious,  have  employed  it  to  countenance  and 
sopp<Mrt  the  most  abominable  of  their  Doctrines  and  Practices. 
Rimiaa  in  his  Candid  Narrative  hath  given  us  a  strange  passage  from 
the  writings  of  the  Moravian  Brethren,  which  the  reader,  from  a  note 
of  hifl»  will  find  transcribed  here  below.* 

However,  after  saving  and  reserving  to  ourselves  the  benefit  of  all 
those  ai^uments,  which  have  been  hitherto  brought  to  support  the 
history  of  the  command  ;  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  the  source  of  all 
the  difficulty  is  the  very  wrong  idea  men  have  been  taught  to  enter- 
tain of  it,  while  it  was  considered  as  given  for  a  tryal  only  of 
Abraham's  £edth  ;  and  consequently  as  a  Revelation  unsought  by  him, 
and  unrelated  to  any  of  those  before  vouchsafed  unto  him :  Whereas, 
iu  truth,  it  was  a  Revelation  ardently  desired,  had  the  closest 
CONNECTION  with,  and  was,  indeed,  the  completion  of  all  the 
foregoing  ;  which  were  all  directed  to  one  end ;  as  the  gradual  view 
of  the  orderly  parts  of  one  intire  Dispensation  required :  consequently, 
the  principal  purpose  of  the  command  was  not  to  try  Abraham's 
fiedth,  although  its  nature  was  such,  that  in  the  very  giving  of  it,  €rod 
did,  indeed,  tempt  or  trtf  Abraham.f 

In  plain  terms,  the  Action  was  enjoined  as  the  conveyance  of  infor- 
mation to  the  Actor,  of  somethiug  he  had  requested  to  know :  This 
mode  of  information  by  Siffne  instead  of  Worde  being,  as  we  have 
shewn,  of  common  practice  in  those  early  Ages :  And  as  the  force  of 
the  following  reasoning  is  founded  on  that  ancient  custom,  I  must 
request  the  Reader  carefully  to  review  what  hath  been  said  between 
the  one  hundred  and  eighty-fifth  and  one  hundred  and  ninetieth  pages  of 
the  second  volume,  concerning  the  origin,  progress,  and  various  modes 
of  personal  converse ;  where  it  is  seen,  how  the  conveying  information, 
and  giving  directions,  to  Another,  by  Siffns  and  Actions,  instead  of 
Words,  came  to  be  of  general  practice  in  the  first  rude  Ages ;  and 
how,  in  compliance  therewith,  God  ^s  pleased  frequently  to  convene 
wkh  the  holy  Patriarchs  and  Prophets  in  that  very  manner. 

Laying  down  therefore  what  hath  been  said  on  this  subject,  in  the 
pboe  referred  to,  as  a  Postulatum  ;  I  undertake  to  prove  the  following 
Proposition : 

I. 

That  when  God  says  to  Abraham,  TAKE  NOW 'THY 
HON,   THINE  ONLY  SON,  ISAAC,   fc.J    the   command   is 

*  *'  He  (the  Sayionr)  can  diepose  of  life  and  soul ;  he  can  make  the  ceconomj  of  aal- 
TmdoB,  and  change  it  eveiy  hour,  that  the  hlndermoet  he  the  foremoet :  He  can  make 
laws  and  abrogate  them;  hb  can  mace  that  to  be  moral  which  is  against 
NATOBB ;  the  greatest  virtne  to  be  the  moat  vUlainona  action,  and  the  moet  Tirtnons 
thonghta  to  he  the  moet  criminal:  He  can  in  a  qnarter  of  an  hoar,  make  Abraham 
friDfaig  to  UU  hia  Son,  which  however  is  the  mo6t  abominable  thooght  a  man  can  have.*' 
—Count  Zinzemdorf's  <*Serm."  in  Rimitu,  p.  63.        f  Gen.  xxii.  1.        t  Verae  2. 
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MKRBLY  AN  INFORMATION  BY  ACTION,  INSTBAD  OF  WORD6y  OF 
THB  GRBAT  SaCRIFICB  OF  ChRIBT  FOR  THB  RbDBM PTION  OF 
MANKIND,    GIVEN   AT  THE   BARNE8T   RBaUBBT  OF  ABRAHAM,  WHO 

LON6BD  IMPATIENTLY  TO  SEE  CHRIST S  DAY ;  and  is,  in  iti 
nature,  exactly  the  same  as  those  infonnations  to  the  Prophets,  ▼hen 
to  this  Man,  God  says.  Make  thee  bands  and  yoke$^  and  put  them  <m 
thy  neck;*  to  another — €h  take  wUo  thee  m  wife  of  whoredo»$9,f  fe. 
and  to  a  third : — Prepare  thee  etuff  for  remommff.X  ^.  that  is,  ah 

INFORMATION    OF  HIS   PURPOSE    BY  ACTION    INSTEAD   OF  WORDS; 

in  the  first  case,  foretelling  the  conqoests  of  Nehachadnesiar  otcr 
Edom,  Moab,  Ammon,  Tyre,  and  Sidon ;  in  the  second,  declaring  his 
ahhorrenoe  of  the  idolatries  of  the  Honse  of  Israel ;  and  in  the  third, 
the  approaching  Captivity  of  Zedekiah. 

The  foundation  of  my  Thesis  I  lay  in  that  scripture  of  St.  John, 
where  Jesus  says  to  the  unbelieYing  Jewey  your  father  Abra- 
ham REJOICED  TO  bee  MY  DAY;  AND  HE  SAW  IT,  AND  WAS 
Ql4AD.$ 

1 .  If  we  consider  Abraham's  personal  character,  together  with  tiie 
choice  made  of  him  for  head  and  origin  of  that  People  which  Ood 
wonld  separate  and  make  holy  to  himself ;  from  whence  was  to  arise 
the  Redeemer  of  Mankind,  the  ultimate  end  of  that  separation ;  we 
cannot  but  conclude  it  probable,  that  the  knowledge  of  this  Redeoncr 
would  be  revealed  to  him.  ShaU  I  hidefnm  Abraham  the  thingwkidi 
Idof\\  says  God,  in  a  matter  that  much  less  concerned  *  the  Futhw 
of  the  FaithM.  And  here,  in  the  words  of  Jesus,  we  have  this 
probable  truth  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  made  certain  snd 
put  out  of  all  reasonable  question — Abraham  refoieed,  says  Jesus,  to 
eee  my  day,^  t^v  iif/^ipav  r^f  l/tti^y.  Now  when  the  figurative  word 
day  is  used,  not  to  express  in  general  the  period  of  any  one'e  existence, 
but  to  denote  his  peculiar  office  and  employment,  it  must  needs  aogniff 
that  very  circumstance  in  his  life,  which  is  characteristic  of  sadi 
ofi&ce  and  employment.  But  Jesus  is  here  speaking  of  his  peculisr 
office  and  employment,  as  appears  from  the  occasion  of  the  debate, 
which  was  his  saying,  If  any  man  keep  my  commandments,  he  shall 
never  taste  of  death,  intimating  thereby  the  virtue  of  his  c^ee  of 
Redeemer.  Therefore,  by  the  word  day  must  needs  be  meant  thst 
characteristic  circumstance  of  his  life  ;  But  that  circumstance  was  the 
laying  down  his  life  for  the  Redemption  of  Mankind.  Consequently, 
by  the  word  day  is  meant  the  great  sacrifice  of  Christ.**  Hence  we 
may  discover  the  real  or  affected  ignorance  of  the  Socinian  Comment 
upon  this  place ;  which  would  have  day  only  to  signify  in  genersl  the 
life  of  Christ,  or  the  period  of  his  abode  here  on  earth. 

•  Jcr.  xxvU.  2.  t  Hotea  i.  2.  t  Ezek.  xii.  3.  §  John  viii.  M. 

II  Gen.  xTiii.  17.  %  John  viU.  66.  ••  See  note  MM,  at  the  end  of  thk  bMk. 
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To  reconcile  the  learned  Reader  to  the  propriety  and  d^ance  as 
▼en  as  to  the  truth  of  thia  sense  of  the  word,  Day^  he  may  observe, 
that  as  Jesus  intitles  his  great  Work,  in  his  state  of  humiliation^  the 
Bedai^pHoH  of  Mankind,  by  the  name  of  his  d4y  ;  so  is  he  pleased 
to  give  the  same  appellation  to  hb  other  great  Work,  in  his  triumphant 
iialt,  tke  Juifyment  nf  Mankind.  ''For  as  the  lightning''  (says  he) 
''that  lightoeth  oat  of  the  one  part  under  heaiven^ — so  shall  also  the 
Son  of  Man  be,  in  his  day/'  *  But  this  figure  is  inc|eed  as  usual  in 
Scripture  as  it  is  natural  in  itself.  Thus  that  signal  catastn^e  in 
tht  fortunes  of  the  Jewish  People,  both  tempotal  and  spiritual,  tAeir 
Eetioraihn,  is  called  their  J>AY.—Tken  shall  the  Children  of  Judah 
(nys  €h>d  by  the  Frofdiet  Hosea)  and  the  children  of  Israel,  be 
gathered  together,  and  appoint  themathee  one  head,  and  the^  ehalt 
erne  t^  out  o/  the  land:  /or great  shall  be  thb  day  of  Israel.^ 

2.  But  not  only  the  matter,  but  the  manner,  likewise  oi  this  great 
lievektioii,  is  delivered  in  the  text — Abraham  r^oieed  to  sks  my  day, 
asd  he  SAW  it  and  was  glad. — ha,  lAHi  r^v  i^fjii^a^  t^v  Ifu^y,  xal 
£1A£ — ^This  evidently  shews  the  Revelation  to  have  been  made,  not 
by  relation  in  words,  but  by  rbprvsbntation  in  action.  The  verb 
iHn  k  frequently  used  in  the  New  Testament,  in  its  proper  signiftca^ 
tkm,  to  see  sensibly.  But  whether  used  literally  or  figuratively,  it 
•hrays  denotes  a  full  intuition.  That  the  expression  was  as  strong  in 
the  Syrian  langm^  used  by  Jesus,  as  here  in  the  Greek  of  his 
Hirtorian,  appears  from  the  reply  the  Jews  made  to  him — Thou  art 
not  yet  fifty  years  old,  and  hast  thou  sbxn  Abraham  ?  %  Plainly 
intimating  that  they  understood  the  assertion  of  AbrcdumCs  seeing 
G^risfs  day  to  be  a  real  beholding  him  in  person.  We  must  conclude 
therefore,  from  the  words  of  the  text,  that  the  Redemption  of  Man- 
Und  was  not  only  revealed  to  Abraham,  but  was  revealed  likewise  by 
representation.  A  late  Writer,  extremely  well  skilled  in  the  style  of 
Soiptiue,  was  so  senaiUe  of  the  force  of  Jbsus's  words,  that,  though 
he  Ind  no  suspicion  they  rehited  to  any  part  of  Abraham's  recorded 
history,  yet  he  saw  plainly  they  implied  an  information  by  represen- 
tation— Thus  also  Abraham  (says  he)  saw  the  day  o^  Christ  and  was 
gisd.  But  this  must  be  in  a  typical  or  prophetical  visian.^  The 
cauellent  Dr.  Scott  is  of  the  same  opinion.  He  supposes  "  the.  words 
lefer  to  some  peeuUar  discoveries,  which  the  Spirit  of  God  might  make 
to  AhrshaJlBj  for  his  own  private  consolation,  though  not  recorded  in 
Smptuie."  H 

So  hi,  then,  is  dear,  that  Abraham  had  indeed  this  Revelation. 
The  next  questioii  will  be,  whether  we  can  reasonably  expect  to  find 
it  in  the  history  of  his  life,  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament?     And  that 

*  Lake  srii.  34.  t  Hosea  i.  11.  X  Jobn  viU.  67.  i  See  note  NN, 

tbe  ettd  of  this  book.  ||  «  CliriflUaii  Llfc,"  vol.  v.  p.  194. 
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we  may  find  it  here,  both  the  words  of  Jesvs,  and  the  nature  of  the 
tiling,  assure  us. 

1.  We  learn,  by  the  history  of  CBRisr^a  Ministry,  that  in  hia  dis- 
putations with  the  Jews,  he  never  urged  them  with  any  circumstance 
of  God's  Dispensations  to  their  Forefathers,  which  they  either  were 
not,  or  might  not  be,  well  acquainted  with  by  the  study  of  their 
Scriptures.  The  reason  is  evident.  His  credentials  were  two-f<^ 
ScRiPTUEB  and  Miraclss.  In  the  first  way  therefore  of  confirm- 
ing his  Mission,  if  instead  of  appealing  to  the  course  of  God's  Dis- 
pensation to  his  chosen  People,  as  ddivered  in  Steiptoie,  he  bad 
given  them  an  unknown  history  of  that  Dispensation,  (as  was  one  of 
the  tricks  of  Mahomet  in  his  Alcoran)  such  a  method  had  been  so  hi 
firom  supporting  his  Character,  that  it  would  have  heightened  the 
unfavourable  prejudices  of  Unbdievers  towards  him ;  as  looking  like 
a  confession  that  the  known  history  was  against  him ;  and  that  he 
was  ficnroed  to  invent  a  new  one,  to  countenance  his  pretensions.  He 
must,  therefore,  for  the  necessary  support  of  his  Character,  appeal  to 
some  acknowledged  Facts.  These  were  all  contained  in  Scripture 
and  Tradition.  But,  we  know,  he  always  studiouidy  deolined  sii^ 
porting  himself  on  their  TraditioM,  though  they  were  Ml  of  dream- 
stances  &vourable  to  the  Religion  he  came  to  propagate,  such  as  the 
doctrines  of  eternal  Life,  and  the  Remrreeiion  of  the  Body :  Nay,  he 
took  all  occasions  of  decrying  their  Traditions  as  impious  corrup- 
tions, by  which  they  had  rendered  the  written  toord  of  none  ^eei. 
We  conclude,  therefore,  from  Jesus's  own  words,  that  the  circumstance 
of  Abraham's  knowledge  of  his  Day  is  certainly  to  be  found  in  Abra- 
ham's history :  Not  in  so  dear  a  manner,  indeed,  as  to  be  understood 
by  a  Carnal-minded  Jew,  nor  even  by  a  System-making  Christian,  for 
reasons  hereafter  to  be  explained  ;  yet  certainly  There ;  and  certainly 
proved  to  be  There,  by  the  best  rules  of  logic  and  criticism. 

2«  But  though  this  did  not  (as  it  does)  appear  from  llie  words  of 
Jesus,  yet  it  might  be  collected  from  the  very  nature  of  the  thing. 
For  admit  only  the  fact,  (as  we  now  must)  that  Abraham  did  we 
Christ's  Day,  and  it  is  utterly  incredible  that  so  ci^pital  a  drcum- 
stance  should  be  omitted  in  his  History,  a  sacred  Record,  pre-ordained 
for  one  of  the  supports  and  evidences  of  Christ's  Bdigion.  That  it 
could  not  be  delivered  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  in  terms  plainly  to  be 
understood  by  the  People,  during  the  first  periods  of  a  preparatory 
Dispensation,  is  very  certain :  as  vrill  be  seen  hereafter :  But  then, 
this  is  lar  from  being  a  reason  why  it  should  not  be  recorded  at  all : 
Great  ends,  such  as  supporting  the  truth  of  the  future  Dispensaticm, 
being  to  be  gained  by  the  delivery  of  it  even  in  so  obscure  a  manner. 

Having  thus  far  deared  our  way,  and  shewn,  that  the  doctrine  of 
Redemption  was  revealed  to  Abraham ;  and  that  the  history  of  that  Reve- 
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kdon  is  recorded  in  Scriptare ;  we  proceed  to  the  proof  of  these  two 
points: 

I.  That  there  is  no  place,  in  the  whole  history  of  Abraham,  but 
this,  where  he  is  commanded  to  offer  up  his  Son,  which  bears  the 
least  maiks  or  resemblance  of  such  a  Berelation. 

II.  That  this  Command  to  offex  up  his  Son  has  all  the  marics  of 
such  a  Revelation. 

I.  On  the  first  head,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  short  abstract  of 
Abraham's  story :  in  which  we  find  a  regular  account  of  the  course 
and  order  of  God's  Dispensations  to  him,  from  the  time  of  his  being 
called  out  of  Chaldea,  to  the  Command  to  offer  up  his  Son  Isaac ;  the 
last  of  God's  Revelations  to  him,  recorded  in  Scripture. 

The  first  notice  given  us  of  this  Patriarch  is  in  the  account  of  his 
Ctenealogy,  Family,  and  Country.*  We  are  then  told,t  that  God 
eslled  him  from  his  father's  house  to  a  Land  wkiek  he  should  shew 
kim  :  And  to  excite  his  obedience,  he  promises  to  make  of  him  a  great 
Nation  ;  {  to  have  him  in  his  peculiar  protection,  and  to  make  all  the 
Nations  of  the  Earth  blessed  through  Atm.(  The  last  part  of  this 
promise  is  remarkable,  as  it  contains  the  proper  end  of  Goo's  Choice 
and  Separation  of  him  and  his  Posterity ;  and  so,  very  fitly  made,  by 
the  sacred  Writer,  the  foundation  of  the  history  of  God's  Dispensa- 
tions to  him ;  and  a  mark  to  direct  the  reader  to  what,  they  are  all 
ultimately  to  be  referred.  Which,  by  the  way,  exposes  the  extreme 
absurdity  in  Collins  and  Tindal,  who  would  have  the  blessing  here 
promised  to  be  only  an  Eastern  form  of  speech,  honourable  to  the 
Father  of  the  FaithM. — ^When  Abraham,  in  obedience  to  this  com- 
mand, was  come  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  jj  God  voudisafed  him  a 
£uther  Revelation  of  his  Will ;  and  now  told  him,  that  this  was  the 
Land  (which  he  had  before  said  he  wcndd  shew  him)  to  be  inh^ted 
by  his  Seed.^  When  he  returned  from  Egypt,  God  revealed  himself 
still  farther,  and  marked  out  the  bounds  **  o£  that  Land,  which  he 
assured  him  should  be  to  him  and  his  Seed  for  ever.-ff  Which  Seed 
^ould  he  as  the  dust  of  the  earth  for  number4t  ^^i*  ^  these 
gracious  and  repeated  assurances,  we  may  well  suppose  Abraham  to 
be  now  grown  uneasy  at  his  Wife's  barrenness,  and  his  own  want  of 
isaae  to  inherit  the  Promises.  Accordingly,  we  find  him  much  dis- 
turbed with  these  apprehensions ;  §§  and  that  God,  to  remove  them, 
ai^ieared  to  him  in  a  tfision,  and  said.  Fear  not,  Abram  ;  I  am  thy 
Meld  and  exceeding  great  reward,  Abraham,  thus  encouraged  to  tell  his 
grief,  confessed  it  to  be  for  his  want  of  issue,  and  for  that  he  suspected 
the  {HTomised  blessings  were  to  be  inherited  by  his  adopted  children, 

•  0«n.  ^  27,  et  seq.  f  Gen.  xii.  1 .  t  Vene  3.  $  Verse  3.  ||  Verse  5. 
f  Vene  7.  ••  Qen  xiii.  14.  tt  Vene  16.  U  Verse  16.  §^  Gen. 

XT.    1. 
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the  sons  of  hia  servant  EUeser  of  DcAuueua.*  To  ease  hiiii  of  Uni 
disquiet,  (}od  was  now  pleased  to  acquaint  him,  that  his  design  wu 
not,  that  an  adopted  son  should  inherit,  but  one  out  of  hii  awn 
boweU.f  And,  for  fiirther  assurance,  he  instructs  him  in  the  Tanom 
fortunes  of  his  Posterity. — That  kit  Seed  skould  be  a  Mtrangtr  ts  s 
Land  that  mas  not  theirs^  whkh  Land  should  s^ict  them  four  hundred 
years,  and  that  then  he  would  judge  that  Nation,  and  afterwards 
bring  them  out  with  great  subetanee  to  inherit  the  Land  of  CaMaan,X 
At  the  same  time  God  more  particularly  marks  out  the  bounds  of  the 
Promised  Land,  and  reekons  up  the  sererai  Nations  which  then 
inhabited  it.$  Things  being  in  this  train,  and  Abraham  now 
satisfied  that  the  Seed  of  his  Imns  was  to  inherit  the  Ph>miBes ; 
Sarah,  on  account  of  her  sterility,  persuaded  her  Husband  to  go  in, 
unto  her  Hand-maid  Hagar,  the  Bgyptian.||  In  this  she  indulged 
}ier  own  ranity  and  ambition  ;  she  would  have  a  Son  whom  she  might 
adopt;  it  may  be  (says  i^e)  that  I  may  obtain  children  by  her :% 
and  she  flattered  hersdf  with  being,  at  the  same  time,  an  instrument 
to  promote  the  designs  of  Providence :  Behold  now  (says  she)  the  Lord 
hath  restrained  me  from  bearing.  To  this  project  Abraham  ooa- 
sented.  Hagar  conceived,  and  bare  a  Son,  called  IshmaeL**  The 
good  Patriarch  was  now  fully  satisfied :  He  grew  fond  of  lahmad ; 
and  reckoned  upon  Am  for  the  inheritor  of  the  promises.  To  correct 
this  mistake,  God  vouchsafed  him  a  new  Bevdatimi ;  ft  in  which  ht 
is  told,  that  God  would  not  only  (as  had  been  before  promised)  blesi 
and  multiply  his  Posterity  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  but  would 
sqiarate  them  from  all  other  Nations,  and  he  would  be  their  God,'  and 
^ey  should  be  his  pboplb.^^  And  this  national  adoption  requiring 
a  mutual  Covenant,  the  rite  <^  circumcision  is  at  the  same  time 
enjoined  as  the  mark  of  the  Covenant.((  LasUy,  Abraham  \a  shewn 
his  fond  mistake,  and  told,  that  it  was  not  the  8on  of  the  bond- 
woman, but  of  his  infe  Sarah,  who  was  ordained  to  be  Heir  of  the 
Proinises.1111  But  Abraham  had  so  long  indulged  himsdf  in  his  misr 
take,  and  consequentiy  in  bis  affection  for  Ishmael,  that  he  begs  God 
would  indulge  it  too— O  that  Ishmael  might  live  b^ore  Mee.^^  And 
God,  in  compassion  to  his  paternal  fondness,  graciously  promises  that 
the  Posterity  of  Ishmael  should  become  exceeding  great  and  power- 
ful,*** but  that,  nevertheless,  his  Covenant  should  be  with  Ismme,  and 
with  his  Seed  after  Atm.fft  However,  this  Revdation  having  been 
received  with  some  kind  (tf  doubt,  as  iqppears  by  the  words  of  the 
historian,^^^  God  was  pleased  to  repeat  the  promise  of  a  Son  by 

•  Gen.  XV.  2,  3.            f  Ven©  4.              I  Verees  13,  14.            h  Verse  18,  to  the 

end.              II  Oen.  xvl.              If  Verse  3.              *•  Vene  16.  ft  Oen.  xvii* 

tt  Verse  7,  et  seq.                %%  See  note  GO,  st  the  end  of  tUs  book.  Htl  0««* 
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Sanh:*  and  even  to  mark  the  time  of  his  birth  ;t  according 
to  which,  Sarah  conceived  and  bore  Abraham  a  Son.X  After  this, 
God  revealed  himself  jet  again  to  Abraham,  §  with  a  command  to  put 
away  his  Son  Ishmael ;  and  to  assure  him,  that  the  chosen  poste- 
rity should  come  from  Isaac:  For  Abraham  was  not  jet  weaned 
from  his  unreasonable  partiality  for  Ishmael ;  but  still  reckoned  upon 
him  as  his  Second  hopes,  in  case  of  any  disaster  or  misfortune,  that 
ahoold  happen  to  Isaac.  This  appears  from  IshmaeFs  insolent 
behaviour ;  ||  from  Abraham's  great  unwillingness  to  dismiss  him ;  ^ 
and  from  God*B  assuring  him,  in  order  to  make  him  easy,  That  in 
hwe  his  Seed  should  be  called.**  We  now  come  to  the  famous 
History  of  the  Command  to  offer  up  his  Son  Isaac. — And  it  came  to 
pass,  (says  the  sacred  historian)  after  these  things,  that  God  did 
Umpt  Abraham,  and  said:  Take  now  thy  Son,  thine  only  son 
Isaac,  whom  thou  lovest,  and  get  thee  unto  the  land  of  Moriah,  and 
^er  him  therefor  a  burnt-offering  upon  one  of  the  mountains  which  I 
wiU  tell  thee  of  And  Abraham  arose,  ^cff  This  was  the  last  of 
God's  Revelations  to  Abraham — And  it  came  to  pass  after  these 
things. — And  with  this  the  history  of  them  is  closed. 

Here  we  see  all  these  Revelations,  except  the  last,  are  plain  and 
clear,  as  referring  to  tsmporal  Felicities  to  be  conferred  on  Abraham 
and  his  Posterity  after  the  flesh ;  through  whom,  some  way  or  other, 
a  BLESSING  was  to  extend  to  all  Mankind.  Not  one  of  these  there- 
fore can  pretend  to  be  that  Revelation  of  the  Redemption  of  the  world. 
Iha  last  is  the  only  dark  and  obscure  one  of  the  whole ;  which,  if 
indeed  a  Revelation  of  this  grand  Mystery,  must  of  necessity,  as  we 
shall  shew,  be  darkly  and  obscurely  recorded. 

Bat  to  this  perhaps  it  may  be  objected,  that  the  famous  Promise  of 
God  to  Abraham,  that  in  him  should  all  the  Families  of  the  earth  be 
Uessed,XX  is  that  Revelation ;  because  St.  Paul  calls  this  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  unto  him — And  the  Scripture,  foreseeing  that  God  would 
j^ttfy  the  Heathen  through  Faith,  preached  before,  the  Gospel  unto 
Abraham,  saying.  In  thee  shall  all  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed.%% 
To  this  I  reply,  that  the  Apostle  is  here  convincing  the  Galatians,  that 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  founded  on  the  same  principle  with  that 
vhich  justified  Abraham,  namely  faith  ; — Abraham  believed  Grod, 
nd  it  was  accounted  to  him  for  right  eousness.\\\\  He  then  pursues  his 
ugument  in  this  manner.  Therefore  they  whieh  be  of  Faith  are  blessed 
with  faithful  Abraham.^^  The  reason  he  gives  is  from  the  promise 
ia  question,  given  in  reward  of  Abraham's  Faith,  that  tie  him  should 
all  Nations  be  blessed.     This  is  the  force  of  the  argument ;  and  it  is 

•  Oen.  xtffl.  t  Verees  10,  14.  t  Gen.  xxi.  2.  %  Verae  12. 

I  VetM9.  ^  Vewe  11.  ••  Verae  12.  t+  Geo.  xxU.  1—3.  U  Oea, 

««-S-  «  Gal.iii.8.  ||||  Verse  6.  liH  Verse  9. 
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Tery  finely  managed.  But  then  the  termB,  FaUh  and  Gatpel,  are 
here  used,  as  they  very  often  are  in  the  apostolic  writing*,*  not  in 
their  specific  but  generic  sense,  for  confidence  in  any  oiitf,  and  glad 
tidings  in  general.  For  it  is  plain,  Abraham's  Faith  here  recom- 
mended, was  not  that  Christian  Faith  in  Jbbub  the  Mbssiah,  hot, 
fidth  in  God,  who  had  promised  to  make  his  Posterity  according  to 
the  flesh,  as  numerous  as  the  stars  of  Heayen,  when  as  yet  he  had  no 
of&pring.f  In  a  like  hititude  of  expression,  St.  Paul  uses  the  word 
«^offuayytX/^o/tai,  to  preach  the  Ooepel  brfarehand ;  not  the  tidings 
of  the  Messiah  the  Redeemer,  but  the  ^eeta  of  the  Reden^tim 
wrought  by  him,  a  blessing  on  the  whole  race  of  mankind. 
Tidings  wldch  indeed  referred  to  a  future  Dispensation :  and,  in  this, 
differing  firom  his  use  <^  the  word  Faith,  which  did  not.  But  then, 
this  is  very  far  firom  his  sbeino  Christ's  day  :  of  whidi  indeed  hs 
speaks  in  another  place,  as  we  fhall  see  presently.  It  is  true,  this 
promised  blessing  was  the  preparatory  Beveiation,  by  which^  we 
were  to  estimate  the  ultimate  end  <^  all  Uie  following ;  and  on  which, 
we  must  suppose  them  to  be  built :  And  so  much  we  are  concerned  to 
prove  it  was.  I  conclude  therefore,  that  when  Jesus  says,  Abraham 
aamo  his  Day ;  and  when  St.  Paul  says,  that  he  had  the  Oospd 
preached  be/ore  unto  him,  they  spoke  of  two  different  BevelatioBS. 
We  come,  therefore, 

II.  To  the  second  point :  which  is  to  shew,  that  the  command  to 
offer  up  Isaac  was  the  very  revelation  of  Christ's  day,  or  the 
Redemption  of  mankind,  by  his  death  and  sufferings. 

1.  We  may  observe,  firom  this  short  view  of  Abraham's  history, 
that  all  Gtod's  Revelations  to  him,  even  unto  this  last,  open  by 
d^^rees ;  and  relate,  primarily  indeed,  to  his  Posterity  according  to 
the  flesh,  but  ultimately,  to  the  whole  race  of  Mankind :  as  appeals 
from  that  mystick  Promise  so  early  made  to  him  as  the  foundarion 
of  all  the  following,  that  in.  Him  should  all  the  Families  of  the  earth 
be  blessed.  These  are  the  two  great  coincident  Truths,  to  which 
all  these  Revelaticms  tend.  But  the  last,  the  famous  Command  in 
question,  which  one  would  naturally  expect  to  find  the  confirmation 
and  completion  of  the  rest,  hath,  if  the  common  Interpreters  under- 
stand it  right,  no  kind  of  relation  to  th^n,  but  is  entirely  foreign  to 
every  thing  that  preceded.  Hence  we  conclude,  and  surdy  not 
unreasonably,  that  there  is  something  more  in  the  Command  thsn 
these  Interpreters,  resting  in  the  outside  relation,  have  yet  discovered 
to  us. 

2.  But  this  Lb  not  all.  The  Command,  as  it  hath  been  hitherto 
understood,  is  not  only  quite  disjoined  fit>m  the  rest  of  Abraham's 

*  See  ^liat  hath  been  ttld  on  this  subjeot  in  the  pMoedlng  disooime  on  the  ifth 
diapter  to  the  Hebrew*,  t  Oen.  xv.  6. 
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history,  but  likewise  occupies  a  place  in  it,  which,  according  to  our 
ideas  of  things,  it  hath  certainly  usurped.  The  Command  is  sup- 
posed to  be  given  as  a  Trial  only.*  Now  when  the  great  Searcher  of 
kearU  is  pleased  to  try  any  of  his  Servants,  either  for  example  sake, 
or  for  some  other  end  favourable  of  his  Dispensations  to  mankind  ; 
as  in  this,  he  condescends  to  the  manner  of  men,  who  cannot  judge 
of  the  merits  of  their  inferior  Agents  without  Trial,  so  we  may  be 
assured,  he  would  accommodato  himself  to  their  manner  likewise,  in 
that  which  is  the  material  circumstance  of  a  Trial :  But,  amongst 
men,  the  Agent  is  always  tried  before  he  be  set  on  work,  or  rewarded ; 
and  not  qfier :  because  the  Trial  is  in  order  to  know,  or  to  make  it 
known,  whether  he  be  fit  for  the  work,  or  deserving  of  the  Reward, 
When  we  come  therefore  to  this  place,  and  see  a  Command  only  to 
tempt  or  try  Abraham,  we  naturally  expect,  on  his  answering  to  the 
Trial,  to  find  him  importantly  employed  or  greatly  rewarded.  On 
the  contrary  we  are  told,  that  this  Trial  was  made  after  all  his  Work 
was  done,  and  all  his  Reward  received — and  it  cam^  to  pass  after 
tkeee  thinge, — Nay,  what  is  still  more  strange,  after  he  had  been  once 
tried  already.  For  the  promise  to  him,  when  he  was  yet  childless, 
his  W\£t  barren,  and  both  of  them  fdx  advanced  in  years,  that  his  seed 
should  be  as  the  stars  of  Heaven  for  mfultitude,  was  a  Trial  of  his 
faith  ;  and  his  believing,  against  all  probabihty  in  a  natural  way,  the 
sacred  Historian  tells  us,  was  accounted  to  him  for  riffhteousness.f 
Such  therefore  being  the  method  both  of  God  and  Men  in  this  matter, 
we  must  needs  conclude,  that  the  Command  was  not,  according  to  the 
common  notion,  a  Trial  only,  because  it  comes  after  all  God's  Dis- 
pensations.^ Yet  as  the  sacred  text  assures  us  it  was  a  Trial;  and 
as  a  Trial  necessarily  precedes  the  employment  or  reward  of  the 
person  tried ;  we  must  needs  conclude,  that  as  no  employment,  so 
some  benefit  followed  this  trial.  Now,  on  our  interpretation,  a  benefit^ 
as  we  shall  see,  did  follow :  We  have  reason  therefore  to  conclude 
that  this  interpretation  is  the  true* 

3.  Having  seen  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  common  interpre* 
tatbn  of  the  Command,  let  us  view  it  now  on  the  other  side ;  in 
the  new  light  in  which  we  have  adventured  to  place  it.  And  here 
we  shsll  find  that  every  circumstance  of  the  Story  concurs  to  sup- 
port our  interpretation.  From  the  view  given  of  Abraham's  history, 
we  tee,  as  was  said  before,  how  all  God's  revelations  to  him,  to  this 
last,  ultimately  related  to  that  mystic  fundamental  promise  made  to 
Idm,  on  his  first  Vocation,  that  in  him  should  all  families  of  the 
forth  be  blessed.  God  opens  the  scheme  of  his  Dispensations  by  exact 
vid  regular  steps ;  and  the  Revelations  follow  one  another  gradually 

*  See  note  PP,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  f  Oen.  xr.  6.  I  See  note  QQ, 

•ttlie  end  of  this  book. 
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and  in  order. — Abraham  in  first  commanded  to  go  into  a  Land  whidi 
should  be  shewn  to  him — then  that  Land,  to  be  possessed  by  his 
niynerous  posterity,  is  exhibited  before  him — Its  distinct  boundaries 
are  afterwards  marked  out — He  is  next  assured,  while  yet  childless, 
that  his  posterity,  to  which  so  much  was  promised,  should  not  be 
from  an  adopted  son,  but  from  one  out  of  his  own  loins — He  is 
then  told  that  his  son  should  be  bom  of  Sarah — which  is  followed 
by  a  formal  execution  of  the  covenant  confirmed  by  the  seal  of 
Circumcmon — After  all  this,  the  birth  of  Isaac  is  predicted: — ^who 
being  bom  at  the  appointed  time,  Ishmael  is  ordered  to  be  sent 
away ;  to  design  with  more  certainty  the  succession  of  the  son  by 
Sarah.  Here  we  see  throughout,  a  gradual  opening,  and  fit  prepara- 
tive for  some  farther  ReTclation  ;  which,  in  pursuance  of  this  r^ular 
scheme  of  progressive  Dispensations,  could  be  no  other  than  that  of 
the  REDEMPTION  OF  MANKIND  BY  THE  Messiah,  the  Completion 
of  the  whole  (Economy  of  Grace,  as  it  only  is  the  explanation  of 
his  first  and  fundamental  Promise,  thnt  in  Abraham  should  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  he  blessed.  But  now,  the  sole  remaining  revelation 
of  God's  Will  to  Abraham,  recorded  by  the  sacred  Historian,  is  the 
Command  to  offer  up  his  son  Isaac.  This  command  then,  as  there 
is  no  other  that  can  pretend  to  be  the  revelation  in  question,  and 
as  we  have  shewn  it  must  be  somewhere  or  other  recorded  in  Abra- 
ham's story,  is  the  very  revelation  we  seek ;  which  perfects  all  the 
foregoing,  and  makes  the  whole  series  complete  and  uniform.  And 
the  place  in  which  we  find  it  is  its  proper  station ;  for,  being  the 
completion  of  the  rest,  it  must  needs  be  the  last  in  order. 

Such,  in  the  intention  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  doth  St.  Chrysostom, 
in  his  comment  on  the  place,  understand  it  to  be. — r^v  St  'HMEPAN 
IvTavii  /ttoi  6oMfT  Xfyeiv  ti)v  toO  frravpov,  ijv  h  rp  rou  xpiou  vpoa-- 
fopSi  xa)  rou  ^la-otctx  mpohervTrcoa-i,  And  in  this  he  is  joined  or 
followed  by  Erasmus,  in  his  paraphrase.  *'  Hoc  aenigmate  Jesos 
significant,  Abraham,  quum  pararet  immolare  filium  Isaac,  per  Pro- 
phetise  spiritum  vidisse  Dominum  Jesum  in  mortem  cracis  a  patre 
tradendum  pro  mundi  salute." — ^But  these  excellent  men,  not  reflect- 
ing on  that  ancient  mode  of  information,  where  the  Inquirer  ia 
answered  by  a  significative  action  instead  of  speech,  never  conceived 
that  this  Command  was  an  imparted  information  of  that  kind,  but 
rather  a  typical  representation  unsought,  and  given  in  an  enjoined 
Rite  ;  of  whose  import  Abniham  had  then  no  knowledge.* 

4.  Again,  We  find  the  Revelation  of  the  redemption  of  mankind 
in  that  very  place  where,  if  considered  only  in  itself,  and  not  rela- 
tively, as  the  completion  of  the  rest,  we  should,  according  to  all  the 
rules  of  plain  sense,  be  disposed  to  seek  it.     We  must  know  then 

•  See  note  RR,  at  the  end  of  thif  book. 
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that  this  Revelation,  as  shall  be  proved  from  the  words  of  Jksvb, — 
Abraham  recced  to  see  my  day,  and  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad,  was 
ardently  desired  and  sought  after  by  the  Patriarch.  NoW  the  happi' 
ness  or  redemption  of  mankind  promised,  on  Abraham's  first 
Vocation,  to  come  throagh  hm,  could  not  but  make  him  more  and 
more  inquimtive  into  the  manner  of  its  being  brought  about,  in  pro- 
portion as  he  found  himself  to  be  more  and  more  personally  concerned 
as  the  Instrument  of  so  great  a  blessing.  But  every  new  Revelation 
would  shew  him  still  feurther  interested  in  this  honour :  l^erefore,  by 
the  tune  Ishmael  was  ordered  to  be  sent  away,  and  the  promised  Seed 
fixed  in  Isaac,  we  must  needs  suppose  him  very  impatient  to  under- 
stand the  Mystery  of  Redemption  ;  and  so,  fitly  prepared  to  receive 
this  last  and  supreme  Revelation.  This,  in  the  like  cases,  we  find  to 
be  the  disposition  and  state  of  mind  in  the  holy  men  of  old.  Thus 
Daniel^  by  the  study  of  the  Prophecies .  of  Jeremiah,  understanding 
the  approaching  restoration  of  the  Jews,  applies  himself  by  fasting 
and  prayer  for  God's  farther  information ;  and  the  Angel  Gabriel  is 
sent  unto  him.  So  John,  anxious  and  solicitous  for  the  suffering 
Church,  being  in  prayers  on  the  Lord's  day,  was  favoured  with  all  his 
glorious  Revelations. 

5.  Again,  The  new  light  in  which  this  Command  is  placed,  dispels 
all  that  perplexity  in  the  common  interpretation  (taken  notice  of 
above)  arising  from  our  ideas  of  a  trial;  where  that  which  should  in 
use  and  reason  go  before  some  extraordinary  favour,  is  made  to  come 
alter  all.  But  now,  according  to  our  sense  of  the  Command,  the 
trial,  as  is  meet,  precedes  the  last  and  greatest  favour  ever  bestowed 
by  God  on  Abraham. 

6.  To  confirm  all  this,  we  may  consider  that  this  interpretation  of 
the  Commdnd  is  most  easy  and  natural,  as  being  intirely  agreeable  to 
the  ancient  way  of  communicating  information.  We  have  shewn  * 
it  to  have  been  the  general  custom  of  Antiquity,  in  personal  confer^* 
enoes,  to  instruct  by  actions  instead  of  toords  ;  a  custom  begun  out  of 
necessity,  but  continued  out  of  choice,  for  the  superior  advantages  it 
hath  in  making  an  impression.  For  motion,  naturally  significative, 
which  enters  at  the  eye,  hath  a  much  stronger  effect  than  articulate 
sound,  only  arbitrarily  significative,  which  enters  at  the  ear.  We 
have  shown  likewise,  by  numerous  examples,  that  God  himself  vouch- 
safed, in  compliance  to  a  general  custom,  to  use  this  way  of  informa- 
tion, when  he  instructed  the  holy  Patriarchs  and  Prophets  in  his 
WiU. 

7.  Again,  As  the  high  importance  of  this  Revelation  seemed  to 
require  its  being  given  in  the  strong  and  forcible  way  of  action,t  so 
nothing  can  be  conceived  more  apposite  to  convey  the  information 

*  See  xclt  ii.  pp.  186  to  190.  t  See  note  SS,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  ' 
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reqaired  than  this  very  oeHon.  Abraham  deiifed  earnestly  to  be  let 
into  the  mystery  of  the  redemption  ;  and  God,  to  inatmct  him  (in 
the  best  manner  hnmanity  is  capable  of  receiving  instmction)  in  the 
infinite  extent  of  divine  goodness  to  mankind,  who  spared  not  kif 
own  ean^  Imt  delivered  him  up  for  w  all,*  let  Abraham  feel,  by  expe- 
rience, what  it  was  to  lose  a  beloved  son  ; — Take  now  iky  eon,  thine 
only  eon  Isaac;  the  Son  bom  miraculously  when  Sarah  was  past 
child-bearing,  as  Jesus  was  miraculously  bom  of  a  pure  Virgin.  The 
duration  too  of  the  action  was  the  same  as  that  between  Chsist^s 
Death  and  BesurrectioD  ;  both  which  were  designed  to  be  represented 
in  it :  and  still  farther,  not  only  the  Jhud  arehietypical  Sacrifice  of 
the  son  of  God  was  figured  in  the  eomnumd  to  offisr  Isaac,  but  the 
intermediate  Typical  sacrifice,  in  the  Mosaic  (Economy,  was  repre- 
sented, by  the  permitted  sacrifice  of  the  Bam  offered  up  instead  of 
Isaac. 

8.  The  last  reason  I  shall  <^er  in  support  of  this  pmnt,  that  the 
Command  concerning  Isaac  was  this  Revelation  of  Christ's  day,  at 
the  redemption  of  mankind  by  his  death  and  sufferings,  is  the  allusioB 
which  Jesus  makes  (in  these  words,  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my 
day,  ^e.J  to  the  following  words  of  Moses,  in  the  history  of  the 
command — And  Abraham  called  the  name  of  that  place  Jehooakjireh : 
aa  it  is  eaid  to  thia  day.  In  the  mount  of  the  Lordit  shall  be  seen. 

To  shew  that  Jesus  alluded  to  these  words  of  Moses,  and  had 
them  in  his  eye,  when  he  speaks  of  Abraham's  refoieing  to  see  his  day, 
it  will  be  proper  to  consider  the  true  force  and  meaning  of  either 
text.     Th^  words  of  Jesus  have  been  fully  considered  already.f 

And,  in  the  words  of  Moses — Abraham  called  the  name  of  that 
place  Jehovah'jireh :  as  it  is  said  to  this  day.  In  the  mount  of  the 
Lord  it  shall  be  seen,  we  have  the  assertion  of  Jesus  confirmed,  that 
Abraham  saw  Chris fs  day  and  was  glad.  I .  Jehoeahrjirek  signifies, 
as  several  of  the  best  interpreters  agree,  the  Lord  shall  be  sebk.| 
But  with  what  propriety  could  this  name  be  given  to  it  by  Abra- 
ham, if,  in  this  t)ransaction,  he  had  not  seen  the  representation  of  the 
Lord's  passion,  which  was  to  happen  in  a  future  age  ?  And  if  he  did 
see  it,  how  apposite  was  the  name !  ,  The  Historian  goes  on — as  it  is 
said  to  this  day.  In  the  mount  of  the  Lord  it  shall  be  seen  :  or  more 
exactly  to  the  IIebrew^-/or  he  said.  In  the  tnount  the  Lord  shall 
BE  seen.     In  the  first  part  of  the  verse  the  sacred  Historian  teUs  ui 

•  Rom.  Till.  32.  t  See  p.  173,  et  seq.  t  '<  DonUntu  videbitur,**  (sayf  tbe 

leaned  Father  Honbigant)  **  1^,  Non  videiw,  ne  ab  futnro  verbi  aberremoa.  S*,  Ncn 
videbit,  Don  mode  quia  Don  additnr  quid  sit  Dew  viaonia,  aed  edam  quia  in  |o^  ilU 
visione,  hominis  est  videre,  Domini,  videri ;  propter  qnam  canaam  Dena  looum  istnm 
mox  nomine  viiianit  iniigniebat.  Niminpn  Dena  Abrahamo  id  oatendit,  quod  Abrakam 
vidit  et  gtwisus  ett."  The  near  relation  of  these  words  of  Jeans  to  those  of  Moses,  was 
too  alroDgly  marked  to  be  overlooked  by  this  very  jndidons  Critic,  though  he  oonsideied 
the  transaction  in  no  other  light  than  aa  a  Type  of  the  death  and  passion  of  Jesos. 
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tliat  Abraluun  ealled  the  mount,  7%e  Lard  shall  be  seen;  and  in  the 
Ittter  part  he  acquaints  ua  with  the  manner  how  Abraham  imposed 
that  appeUation,  namely  by  the  use  of  a  proverbial  speech  implying 
the  reason  of  the  name. — To-day  in  the  nunmt,  the  Lord  shall  be 
seem.*  Proveibial.  leeches,  before  the  general  use  of  recording 
abstract  names  and  things  by  writing,  being  the  best  and  safest 
couTeyance  of  the  memory  of  events  to  Posterity.  Conformably  to 
Uus  interpretation  of  the  text,  the  Historian  on  his  entrance  on  the 
transaction  calls  the  land  of  Moriah,  to  which  Abraham  went  with 
Isaac  (according  to  Jerome's  interpretation),  the  Land  of  yision, 
whidi  shews  that  the  words  of  Jesus,  Abraham  saw  my  day  and  was 
GLAD,  evidently  allude  to  this  extraordinary  circumstance ;  namely, 
the  diiposition  of  Abraham's  mind  on  the  occasion,  expressed  in  his 
memoiial  of  a  new  name  imposed  on  the  scene  of  action  ;  the  ancient 
way  of  commemorating  joyftd  and  happy  events.  In  a  word,  Jesus 
says,  Abraham  saw  his  day ;  and  Abraham,  by  the  name  he  imposed 
upon  the  mount,  declares  the  same  thing.  But  as  the  vision  was  of 
a  pubhc,  not  of  a  private  nature,  he  expresses  himself  in  terms  which 
signify  what  mankind  in  general  shall  see,  not  what  he  himself  had 
seen — the  Lord  shall  be  seen.  From  a  vague  allusion,  therefore, 
of  the  words  of  Jesus,  to  this  history  .of  the  command  in  general,  we 
have  now  fixed  them  to  the  very  words  of  Moses,  to  which  they 
more  particularly  refer. 

Tht  sum  then  of  the  Argument  is  this — ^Jesxjs  expressly  says  that 
Abraham  saw,  and  rejoiced  to  see,  his  day,  or  the  great  Sacrifice  for 
the  tins  of  mankind  by  representation — ^The  records  of  sacred  History 
mnst  needs  verify  his  assertion — But  there  is  no  place  in  Scripture 
which  presents  the  least  traces  of  this  Revelation,  except  the  history 
of  the  Command  to  offer  Isaac. — This  history  not  only  easily  and 
naturally  admits  of  such  a  sense,  but  even  demands  it — ^And  recipro- 
eaUy,  this  sense  gives  all  imaginable  light  to  the  History;  and 
ranoves  the  greatest  difficulties  attending  the  common  interpretation 
of  it.     Hence,  we   conclude  with   certainty,  that  the  command  to 

*  **  Atqne  boo  fllnd  est"  (fays  Father  Honbigant)  <*  quod  memoriiB  sempitenuB  Abra* 
hun  consecrabat,  com  ita  subjimgeret,  hodie  in  monte,  Domtnus  videiiiw;  illiid  hodie 
lie  iedpiens,  at  acoepit  Paohia  Ap.  iUad  Davidia,  hodie  si  vocertk  ejus  audieritit ;  quod 
Mie  taondia  dnrat,  qoamdiu  saBcnla  Ilia  darabont,  de  qoiboB  Apost^ns,  donee  hodie  cog- 
aomma<»r.  Propterea  Abraham  non  dicit,  hodie  Dominus  videtwr.  Nam  id  epectacu- 
bm  mme  aohu  Tidet  Abraham,  postea  omnea  vlaiiii  suit,  et  ad  omnea  pertineUt  istad, 
ndeiiimr,  generatim  dictmn,  cam  oomet  Unigenitam  in  monte  viderint  geaeria  homaoi 
^^ictfanam  nctam.  Nee  aUam  aentendam  series  verboram  patitar.  Ex  qoa  serie  ilU 
devlaat,  qoi  hwe  verba,  dimt  enim  hodie  in  monte  dominus — Mod  aie  aarrand  attriboont, 
propterea  dicitur  hodie  in  monte  i>iMiMns— quasi  renarret  Moyses  osarpatom  soa  state 
pvoveibiimi.  Nam  si  sic  erit,  noa  jam  docebit  Abraham,  car  hole  loco  aomea  fecerit 
pomkms  videhUur  y  qoam  tamen  nominum  notatioDem  in  sacris  paginis  non  omittant 
ti,qaicamqae  nonUna  rebos  impouont.  Qaod  contra  plane  docebit  Abraham,  si  de  eo 
Mouses  sie  nanmt,  vocmrit  notncn  loci  kujus,  deus  videbitur  ;  nmn  diidt,  in  monte 
XVa*  videbitur," 
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Abraham  to  cffer  up  his  9oh  was  only  an  information  in  action, 
▼hich,  at  Abraham's  earnest  request,  God  was  gradonsly  pleased  to 
give  bim,  of  the  ffreat  saerijlce  of  Christ  for  the  Redemption  of  man- 
kind. The  thing  to  be  proved.  Two  great  ends  seem  to  be  gained 
by  this  interpretation :  The  one,  to  finee  the  Command  from  a  rap- 
posed  violation  of  natural  Law  ;  The  other,  to  support  the  connexion, 
and  dependency  between  the  two  Revelations ;  for  this  interpretatioQ 
makes  the  history  of  the  Command  a  direct  Prophecy  of  Christ  as 
Redeemer  of  the  world ;  whereas  the  common  brings  it,  at  most,  but 
to  a  TYPICAL  intimation.  Now  the  Defenders*  of  the  common 
interpretation  confess,  that  the  *' evidence  of  direct  Prophecies  is 
superior  to  that  of  Types," 

The  only  plausible  Objecticm  which  can  be  made  to  my  explanation, 
I  conceive  to  be  the  following — **  That  what  is  here  supposed  the 
principal  and  proper  reason  of  the  Command,  is  not  at  all  mentioned 
by  the  sacred  Historian  ;  but  another,  of  a  different  nature ;  namdy, 
the  Trial  of  Abraham's  faith  and  obedience. — And  it  came  to  pass 
after  these  things,  God  did  tempt  Abraham,  and  said.  Take  now  thy 
son,  thine  only  son  Isaac — And  when  the  affidr  is  over,  the  same 
reason  is  again  insinuated  : — By  myself  hane  I  sworn,  saith  the  Lord, 
for  because  thou  has f  done  this  thing,  and  hast  not  witheld  thy  son, 
thine  only  son,  that  in  blessing  J  vnll  bless  thee,''  ^e.f 

1.  To  the  first  part  of  the  Objection  I  answer.  That  the  know- 
ledge of  God's  future  Dispensation  in  the  redemption  of  mankind 
by  the  death  of  his  Son,  revealed,  as  a  singular  grace,  to  the  Father 
of  the  Faithful,  was  what  could  by  no  means  be  communicated  to  the 
Hebrew  People,  when  Moses  wrote  this  History  for  their  use ;  because 
they  being  then  to  continue  long  under  a  carnal  (Economy,  this 
knowledge,  of  the  end  of  the  Law,  would  have  greatly  indisposed 
them  to  a  Dispensation,  with  which  (as  a  Schoolmaster,  that  was  to 
bring  them  by  degrees,  through  a  harsh  and  rugged  discq>line,  to  the 
easy  yoke  of  Christ)  God,  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  thought  fit  to 
exercise  them.^  But  he  who  does  not  see,  from  the  plain  reason  of 
the  thing,  the  necessity  of  the  Historian's  silence,  is  referred,  for 
farther  satisfaction,  to  what  hath  been  already,  and  will  be  hereafter 
said,  to  evince  the  necessity  of  such  a  conduct,  in  other  momentous 
points  relating  to  that  future  Dispensation. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  give  him  St.  Paul's  word  for  this  conduct  <^ 
Moses,  who  expressly  tells  us,  that  he  obscured  some  parts  of  his 
history,  or  put  a  veil  over  his  face  that  the  Israelites  might  not  see  to 
the  end  of  that  Law  which  was  to  be  abolished^  And  what  was  that 
end,  if  not  the  Redemption  of  mankind  by  the  death  and  sacrifice  of 

*  Dr.  Stbbbing.  t   Oen.  xxii.  16,  }?.  t  See  note  TT,  at  the  end  of 

thin  book. 
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Christ  ? — Moses  (says  he)  put  a  veil  over  Ids  facey  that  the  Children 
of  Israel  could  not  stedfastly  look  to  the  end  of  that  which  is  abolished. 
But  their  minds  were  blinded :  for  until  this  day  remoineth  the  same 
veil  untaken  away,  in  the  reading  of  the  Old  Testament :  which  veil  is 
done  away  in  Christ.* 

But  it  may  be  asked,  perhaps,  "  U  such  ReYelations  could  not  be 
dearly  recorded,  why  were  they  recorded  at  all  ?'*  For  a  very  plain 
as  well  as  weighty  reason ;  that  when  the/klness  of  time  should  come, 
they  might  rise  up  in  Eyidence  against  Infidelity,  for  the  real  relation 
and  dependency  between  the  two  Dispensations  of  Moses  and  of 
Chnst  ;f  when  from  this,  and  divers  the  like  instances  it  should 
appear,  that  the  Jtrst  Dispensation  could  be  but  very  imperfSectly 
understood  without  a  reference  to  the  latter. 

But  had  not  the  sacred  Writer  designedly  obscured  this  illustrious 
Berelation,  by  an  omission  of  the  attendant  circumstances,  yet  the 
narratiTe  of  such  a  converse  by  action  was   not,  in  its  nature,  so 
intdligible  or  obvious,  as  that  where  God  is  shewn  conversing  by 
action,  to  the  Prophets,  in  the  seyeral  instances  formerly  given.^ 
And  the  reason  is  this.     Those  informations,  as  they  are  given  to  the 
Prophets  for  the  instruction  of  the  People,  have  necessarily,  in  the 
course  of  the  history,  their  explanations  annexed.     But  the  informa- 
tion to  Abraham  being  solely  for  his  own  private  consolation  (as  Dr. 
Scott  expresses  it  above)  there  was  no  room  for  that  formal  explana- 
^n,  which  made  the  commanded  actions  to  the  Prophets  so  dear  and 
intdhgible. — ^Tet,  as  if  I  had  never  said  this.  Dr.  Stebbing  tells  the 
world,  I  make  this  action  of  Abraham's  parallel  to  those  of  the  Pro- 
phets, whereas  (says  he)  it  differs  from  them  all  in  a  very  material 
circumstance,  as  they  had  their  several  explanations  annexed,  and  this 
had  not.     But   to  shew  by  example,  as  well  as  comparison,  that 
obscurity  is  naturally  attendant  on  the  relation  of  converse  by  action, 
where  the  information  is  for  the  sake  of  the  Actor  only,  I  shall 
instance  in  a  case  where  no  obscurity  was  affected  by  the  Historian. 
It  is  the  relation  of  Jacob's  wrestling  with  the  Angd.§     The  Patri- 
srcb,  on  his  return  from  Haran  to  his  native  Country,  hearing  of  his 
brother  Esau's  power,  and  dreading  his  resentment  for  the  defrauded 
Birthright,  addresses  himself  for  protection  in  this  distress  to  the  God 
of  his  Fathers,  with  all  humility  and  confidence.     God  hears  his 
inrayer ;  and  is  pleased  to  inform  him  of  the  happy  issue  of  the 
idTenture,  by  a  significative  action :  The  following  night,  he  has  a 
■tmgg^e  with  an  Angel,  with  whom  he  is  suffered  to  make  his  part  so 
good,  that  frt>m  thence  he  collected  God  had  granted  his  petition. 

• 

*  3  Cor.  m.  13,  14.     And  see  DOte  UU,  at  tbe  end  of  tliis  book.  t  See  note 

XX,  tt  the  end  of  thi«  book.  t  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  186-187.  ^  Gen.  xxxli. 
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This  is  the  dronmstance  in  Jacob's  history  which  affords  such  imrUi 
to  our  illiterate  Libertines :  For  this  it^ormaium  by  actum  ooMenung 
only  the  Actor,  who  little  needed  to  be  told  the  meaning  of  a  mode 
of  Instruction,  at  that  time  in  Tolgar  use,  hath  now  an  obscurity 
which  the  Scripture-relations  of  the  same  n^ode  of  information  to 
the  Prophets  are  free  from,  by  reason  of  their  being  giTen  for  the  use 
of  the  People,  to  whom  they  were  explained. 

But  it  may  perhaps  be  asked,  *'  Why,  when  the  JuUumo/Hme  wot 
come.  Scripture  did  not  break  its  long  mlence,  and  instruct  us  in  the 
principal  and  proper  reason  of  the  Command  to  oflGnr  Isaac  f  I 
answer,  that  it  has  done  so.  The  n^rds  of  Jesus  are  a  conrinoing 
proof.  Nay,  I  might  go  fkrther,  and  say  that  this  is  not  the  only 
place  where  the  true  reason  of  the  Command  is  plainly  hinted  at. 
The  Author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  speaking  of  this  very 
Command,  says — By  faith  Abraham,  when  he  wa$  tried,  ofered  ly 
leaac — accounting  that  Ood  wae  able  to  raise  him  icp  even  from  the 
deadi  from  whence  alao  he  received  him  in  a  FiauRE  ;*  EN  IIA- 
PABOAHi,  in  a  Parable  :  a  mode  of  information  either  by  words  or 
actions,  which  consbts  in  putting  one  thing  for  another.  Now,  in  a 
Writer  who  regarded  this  commanded  action  as  a  representative 
information  of  the  Redemption  of  mankind,  nothing  could  be  moie 
fine  or  easy  than  this  expression.  For  though  Abraham  did  not 
indeed  receive  Isaac  restored  to  life  after  a  real  dissolution,  yet  the 
Son  being  in  this  action  to  represent  Christ  suffering  death  for  the 
sins  of  the  worid,  when  the  Father  brought  him  safe  from  mount 
Moriah  after  three  days,  (during  which  the  Son  was  in  a  state  of 
condemnation  to  death)  the  Father  plainly  received  him,  under  the 
character  of  Christ's  Representative,  as  restored  from  the  dead. 
For,  as  his  being  brought  to  the  mount,  ihere  bound,  and  laid  upon 
the  Altar,  figured  the  death  and  sufferings  of  Christ,  so  his  bcdng 
taken  from  thence  alive,  as  properly  figured  Christ's  Resurrection 
from  the  dead.  With  the  highest  propriety  therefore  and  el^anoe  of 
speech,  might  Abraham  be  said  to  receive  Isaac  from  the  dead  in  a 
parable,  or  in  representation.f  But  the  nature  of  the  command  not 
being  understood,  these  words  of  the  epistle  have  been  hitherto  inter* 
preted,  to  signify  oiily  that  Isaac  was  a  type  of  Christ,  in  the  same 
sense  that  Uie  old  Tabernacle,  in  this  epistle,^  ia  called  a  type — 
^i;  nAPABOAH,  that  is,  a  thing  designed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
have  both  a  present  significancy  and  a  future.  Which  amounts  but 
just  to  this.  That  Abraham  receiving  Isaac  safe  from  mount  Moriah, 
i»  the  manner  related  by  Scripture,  he  thereby  became  a  Type.  An 
ancient  Interpretation,  as  appears  from  the  reading  of  the  vulgar 
Latin — TJnde  cum  et  in  parabolam  accepit,  for  in  parabola,  as  it 
•  Heb.  xi.  17—19.  t  See  note  YY,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  t  Heb.  ix,  9. 
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ought  to  haye  been  translf^ted  confonaably  to  the  Greek.     Howeyer 
I  deisire  it  xnay  be  observed,  in  corroboration  of  my  sense  of  the 
Command,  that  the  resemblance  to  Christ's  sacrifice  in  all  the  cir* 
camatances  of  the  story  was  so  strong  that  Interpreters  oonld  never 
overlook  the  resemblance,  in  their  comments  on  the  passage. 
•     2.  To  the  second  part  of  the  Objection,  I  answer  thns ;  It  is  the 
office  of  History  to  assign  the  Causes  of  the  facts  related.     In  those 
facts  therefore,  which  have  several  Causes,  of  which  the  principal  cannot 
be  conveniently  told,  the  inferior  come  in  properly  to  take  its  place. 
Thus,  in  the  case  before  us  i  though  it  be  made,  I  presume,  yery 
evident  that  the  principal  design  of  the  Command  was  to  reveal  to 
Abraham,  by  action  instead  of  wordh,  the  Redemption  of  mankind ;  yet 
••  this  was  a  favour  of  a  very  high  nature,  and  conferred  on  Abraham 
at  bis  earnest  request,  it  was  but  fit  he  should  approve  himself  worthy 
of  it  by  some  proportionable  Trial ;  agreeably  to  what  we  find  in 
Scripture  to  be  6od*s  way  of  dealing  irith  his  favoured  Servants. 
On  this  account,  therefore,  God  was  pleased,  by  the  very  manner  in 
▼hich  this  Mystery  was  revealed,  to  tempt  or  try  Abraham.   Where  the 
making  the  favour  itself  the  trial  of  his  deserving  it,  hath  all  that 
superior  elegance  and  beauty  which  is  to  be  conceived  in  the  Dispen- 
sations of  di^e  Wisdom  only.     Now,  as  the  principal  reason  of  the 
Ccnnmand  could  not  be  conveniently  told  by  the  Historian,  this  infe- 
rior one  of  the  Trial  is  assigned  with  gr^  truth  and  propriety^ — 
And  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things  God  did  tempt  Abraham,  and 
said.  Take  now  thy  son,  ^e.     And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  very 
manner  of  recording  this  reason  shews  it  to  be  indeed  what  we 
suppose  it ;  an  inferior  one.     For  it  is  not  said  that  God  gaye  this 
Command  in  order  to  try  Abraham,  which  expresses  a  principal  rea^ 
son ;  but  that,  in  giving  the  Command,  God  did  try  him,  which  at 
most  only  implies  an  inferior  one.     We  have  said,  that  a  Trial,  when 
approved,  implied  a  following  reward.     Now  as  there  may  be  more 
reasons  than  one  for  giving  a  Command,  so  there  may  be  more  reward^ 
than  one  attendant  on  a  Trial.     Thus  it  was  in  the  case  before  us, 
And  it  is  remarkable  that  the  sacred  Historian  has  observed  the  aanie 
role  with  regard  to  the  reward  of  the  Trial  as  to  the  reason  of  the 
Command.     The  principal  and  peculiar  reward  of  Abrahan^'s  Trial 
here  was  the  revelation  of  the  mystery  of  Redemption  :  this  the  His^ 
torian  could  not  mention,  for  the  reasons  givep  above:  but  besides 
this,  God  rewarded  him  with  a  repetition  of  all  the  former  Promises, 
This  the  Historian  could,  and,  in  pursuance  of  the  rules  of  History, 
does  mention : — By  myseff  have  I  sworn,  saith  the  Lord,  for  because 
thou  hast  done  this  thing,  and  hast  not  withheld  thy  son,  thine  oni^ 
son,  that  in  blessing  I  will  bless  thee,  and  in  multiplying,  I  will  multi- 
ply thy  seed  as  the  stars  of  Heaven,  and  as  the  sand  which  is  upon  the 
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9ea  ahore  ;  and  thy  Meed  shall  poiseaa  the  pate  of  his  enemies ;  and  m 
thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed,  because  thou  hast 
obeyed  my  voice,* 

On  the  whole.  This  Objection  to  the  interpretation,  the  only  one  I 
can  think  of,  ia  so  fieur  from  obscoring,  and  weakening,  that  it  addi 
great  light  and  strength  onto  it.  For  admitting  the  sense  here  pro- 
posed, to  be  indeed  trae,  we  see  the  Story  most  of  necessity  have  beca 
told  in  the  very  manner  we  find  it  to  be  recorded.f 

Before  I  conclude  this  part  of  the  Discourse,  I  shall  but  just  tske 
notice  how  strongly  this  interpretation  of  the  Command  condudei 
against  the  Socinians,  for  the  real  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  the  pro- 
per Redemption  of  mankind.  For  if  the  Command  was  an  informatioii 
by  action  instead  of  words,  the  proof  conveyed  in  it  is  decisive ;  there 
being  here  no  room  for  their  evasion  of  its  being  a  figurative  eaepres- 
sion,  since  the^^ra^tr^  action,  the  original  of  sudi  expression,  denotes 
either  a  real  sacrifice,,  or  nothing  at  aU. 

II. 

I  come  now  to  the  other  part  of  this  Discourse,  viz.  to  shew,  that 
the  interpretation  here  given  intirely  dissipates  aU  those  blustering 
objections  which  Infidelity  hath  raised  up  against  the  historic  truth  of 
the  relation. 

They  say,  **  God  could  not  give  such  a  Command  to  Abraham,  be- 
cause it  would  throw  him  into  inextricable  doubts  concerning  the 
Author  of  it,  as  Whether  it  proceeded  from  a  good  or  an  evil  Beuig. 
Or  if  not  so,  but  that  he  might  be  satisfied  it  came  from  God,  it 
would  then  mislead  him  in  his  notions  of  the  divine  Attributes,  and  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Morality.  Because,  though  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Command  prevented  the  homicide,  yet  the  species  of  the 
action  commanded  not  being  condemned  when  it  was  revoked,  Abra- 
ham and  his  Family  must  needs  have  thought  Human  Sacrifices 
grateM  to  the  Almighty :  for  a  simple  revoking  was  not  condemmug; 
but  would  be  more  naturally  thought  a  peculiar  indulgence  for  a 
ready  obedience.  Thus,  the  Pagan  fable  of  Diana's  substituting  a 
Hind  in  the  place  of  Iphigenia  did  not  make  Idolaters  believe  that  she 
therefore  abhorred  Human  Sacrifices,  they  having  before  been  pc^ 
suaded  of  the  contrary,  from  the  Command  of  that  Idol  to  ofier  np 
the  daughter  of  Agamemnon.'' — ^This  is  the  substance,  only  set  in 
a  clearer  light,  of  aU  their  dull  cloudy  dissertations  on  the  case  of 
Abraham.^ 

1 .  Let  us  see  then  how  the  case  stood :  God  had  been  pleased  to 
reveal  to  him  his  eternal  purpose  of  making  all  mankind  blessed 
through  him  :  and  likewise  to  confirm  this  promise,  in  a  regular  course 

•  Oen.  »xii.  16,  et  seq.  t  See  note  ZZ,  at  the  end  of  thitf  book.  I  Ste 

note  AAA,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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of  Boccessire  Rerelations^  each  foller  and  more  explicit  than  tbe  other. 
By  this  time  we  cannot  bat  suppose  the  Father  of  the  Faithjvl  most, 
from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  be  become  very  desirous  of  knowing  the 
manner  how  this  Blessing  was  to  be  brought  about :  A  Mystery,  if  we 
will  belieye  the  Author  of  our  Faith,  that  engaged  the  attention  of 
other  holy  men,  less  immediately  concerned  than  Abraham,  and  con- 
sequently less  stimulated  and  excited  by  their  curiosity  : — And  Jesus 
turned  to  hie  Dieciples,  and  said  privately,  Blessed  are  the  eyes  which 
see  the  things  which  ye  see.     For  I  tell  you  that  many  Prophets  and 
Kings  have  dksired  to  see  those  things  which  ye  see,  and  have  not 
seen  them,  and  to  hear  those  things  which  ye  hear,  and  have  not  heard 
them.*     But  we  are  assured,  by  the  same  authority,  that  Abraham 
had,  in  fact,  this  very  desire  highly  raised  in  him :  Abraham  refoiced  to 
see  my  day  (says  Jksus))  and  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad;  or  rather.  He 
rejoi^d  THAT  HE  MIGHT  SEE,  INA  lAHi ;  which  implies,  that  the 
period  of  his  joy  was  in  the  space  between  the  promise  made,  and  the 
actual  performance  of  it  by  the  delivery  of  the  Command ;  consequently, 
that  it  was  granted  at  his  earnest  request.f     In  the  second  place,  we 
shall  shew  from  the  same  words,  that  Abraham,  at  the  time  when  the 
Command  was  given,  knew  it  to  be  that  Revelation  he  had  so  ear- 
nestly requested.     This  is  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  under- 
standing the  true  nature  of  the  Command. — Tour  Father  Abraham 
rejoiced  to  see  my  Day,  and  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad.     'ASpouifL  6 
var^p  vfjLoov  ^yaXAiao-aro  INA  I A  Hi  rijv  rifUpavr^v  ifA^v  xa)  slie,  xa) 
iX^pH.    We  have  observed  that  hu  Uri,  in  strict  propriety,  signifies 
that  he  might  see.     The  English  phrase, — to  see,  is  equivocal  and 
amlnguous,  and  means  either  the  present  time,  that  he  then  did  see  ; 
or  the  future,  that  he  was  promised  he  should  see :  but  the  original  Jva 
Dp  has  only  the  latter  sense.     So  that  the  text  plainly  distinguishes 
two  different  periods  of  Joy ;  the  first,  when  it  was  promised  he  should 
see;  the  second,  when  he  actually  saw :  And  it  is  to  be  observed^ 
that,  according  to  the  exact  use  of  the  words,  in  ^aXAiao/tai  is 
implied  the  tumultuous  pleasure  which  the  certain  expectation  of  an 
i^proaehing  blessing,  understood  only  in  the  gross,  occasions ;  and,  in 
X*^P^  that  calm  and  settled  joy  which  arises  irom  our  knowledge,  in 
the  possession  of  it.    But  the  Translators,  perhaps,  not  apprehending 
that  there  was  any  time  between  the  Grant  to  see,  and  the  actual  see- 
m^,  turned  it,  he  rejoiced  to  see  ;  as  if  it  had  been  the  Paraphrase  of 
the  Poet  Nonnus, 

▼hereas  this  History  of  Abraham  hath  plainly  three  distinct  periods. 

*  Luke  z.  33,  24.  t  ThnB  aU  the  Etutem  Venioiki  nndentand  it :  *<  Cnpidiu 

WtTidendi.*'— -S^mc.     «*Ciqadii»  erat  ut  vWeret."— P*rWc.    «*  Bxoptmvit  fldere."— 
^*roL    «  Detidentvit,  gaTisns  e«t  at  videret."— ^Miop.  X  See  note  BBB,  at  the 

end  of  thia  book. 
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The  first  containB  God's  protniie  to  gnmt  Abfaham^s  fequmt,  wliai 
he  rejoiced  that  he  should  ^ee;  this,  for  reasons  given  above,  was 
▼iselj  omitted  by  the  Historian :  Within  the  seeond  pmod  was  the 
delivery  of  the  Command,  idth  which  Moses's  account  begins :  And 
Abraham's  Obedience^  throng  which  he  saw  Christ^s  day  and  wa$ 
glady  indndes  the  third**  Thns  the  Patriarch,  we  find,  had  a  pro- 
mise that  his  request  should  be  granted ;  and,  in  regard  to  that  pro* 
mise,  an  action  is  commanded,  which,  at  that  time,  was  a  common 
mode  of  information ;  Abraham  therefore  must  needs  know  it  was  the 
v^  information  so  much  requested,  so  graciously  promised,  and  so 
impatiently  expected.  We  eondude  then,  on  the  whole,  that  this 
Command  being  only  the  Orant  of  an  earnest  request,  and  known  by 
Abraham,  at  the  time  of  imposing,  to  be  such  Grant,  he  could  not 
possibly  have  any  doubt  concerning  the  Author  of  it.  He  was  solHcit' 
ing  the  God  of  Heaven  to  iteveal  to  iiim  the  Mystery  of  Man's 
Redemption,  and  he  received  the  information,  in  a  Command  to  offer 
Isaac  ;  a  Revelation,  that  had  the  closest  connection  with,  and  was  the 
fullest  completion  of,  the  whole  series  of  the  pi^eding  Revelations. 

2.  For,  (as  we  shall  now  shew,  in  answer  to  the  second  part  of  the 
objection)  the  Command  could  occasion  no  mistakes  concerning  the 
divine  Attributes  ;  it  being,  as  was  said,  only  the  conveyance  of  an 
information  by  action  instead  of  words,  in  conformity  to  the  common 
tnode  of  converse  in  the  more  early  times.  This  action  therefore  being 
mere  scenery,  had  no  mohal  import;  that  is,  it  conveyed  or 
implied  none  of  those  intentions  in  him  who  commanded  it,  and  in 
him  who  obeyed  the  Ck)mmand,  which  go  along  with  actions  that 
have  a  moral  import.f  Consequently  the  injunction  and  obedience,  in 
an  action  which  hath  no  such  import,  can  no  way  affect  the  moral 
character  of  the  persons  concerned :  and  consequently,  this  Command 
could  occasion  no  mistakes  concerning  the  divine  Attributes,  wiUi 
regard  to  God's  delighting  in  human  sacrifices.  On  the  contrary,  the 
very  information  conveyed  by  it,  was  the  highest  assurance  to  the  per- 
son informed,  of  God's  good-will  towards  man.  Hence  we  see  there 
was  not  the  least  occasion,  when  Goo  remitted  the  offering  of  Isaac, 
that  he  nbovld  formally  condemn  human  Sacrifices,  to  prevent  Abraham 
or  his  family's  falling  into  an  opinion,  that  such  Sacrifices  were  not 
displeasing  to  him,^  any  more  than  for  the  Prophet  Ahiiah,§  when  he 

*  See  note  CCC,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  t  See  note  DDD>  at  the  end  of  tUi 

book.  X  See  note  EEE,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  $  <<  And  it  came  to  pass 

at  that  time,  when  Jeroboam  went  oat  of  Jerusalem,  that  the  Prophet  Ah^ah  the  Shi- 
lonite  frand  him  in  the  way  \  and  he  had  clad  himself  with  a  new  garment,  and  thej 
two  were  alone  in  the  field.  And  Ahijah  oattght  the  new  gannent  that  was  on  him,  and 
rent  it  in  twelve  pieces,  and  he  said  to  Jeroboam,  Take  thee  ten  pieces,  for  thus  salth 
the  Lord  the  Qod  of  Israel,  Behold  I  will  rend  the  kingdom  ont  of  the  hand  of  SolomoD, 
and  will  give  ten  tribes  to  thee."  (1  Kings  xi.  29—31.)  The  dicnmstance  of  the  new 
garment  was  not  insignificant :  It  was  to  denote  the  power  of  the  kingdom  at  that  time 
in  its  Aill  strength  and  lustre. 
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had  rent  Jeroboam's  garment  into  twelfe  pieces  to  denote  the  ensning 
difision  in  the  tribes  of  Israel,  to  deliyer  a  moral  preeept  against  the 
sin  of  despoiling  and  insulting  oar  neighbour:  For  the  command 
having  no  moral  import,  as  being  only  an  information  bj  action, 
where  one  thing  stood  for  the  representatiye  of  another,  idl  the  conse- 
quence that  could  be  deduced  from  it  was  only  this,  that  the  Son  of 
God  should  be  ofifered  up  for  the  sins  of  mankind :  therefore  the  con- 
ceptiona  they  had  of  human  sacrificbs,  after  the  eommand,  must 
needs  be  just  the  same  with  those  they  had  before,-  and  therefore, 
instruction,  concerning  the  execrable  nature  of  this  Bite,  was  not  only 
needless,  but  altogether  beside  the  question. 

But  this  assertion  that  a  scxnical  bbpr^sentation  has  no 
MORAL  IMPORT,  having  been  misunderstood  by  many,  and  misre- 
presented by  more,  (thou^  nothing,  as  I  then  thought,  could  be 
dearer  to  men  versed  in  moral  matters)  I  shall  beg  leave  to  explain 
mysdf. — He  who  affirms  that  a  eeemeal  repreeentation  hoe  no  moral 
import^  cannot  possibly  be  understood  to  mean  (if  interpreted  on  the 
ordinary  rules  of  Logic  and  Common  sense)  any  thing  else  than  that 
the  representation  or  the  feigned  action  has  none  of  that  epeeifie 
moraUty  which  is  in  the  real  action.     He  can  never  be  supposed  to 
nean  that  such  a  representation  could  never,  even  by  accident,  give 
birth  to  a  moral  entity,  of  a  different  species ;  though  it  kept  within, 
mach  less  if  it  transgressed  the  bounds,  of  its  scenical  nature.     Give 
me  leave  to  explain  this  by  an  instance  or  two.     The  tragic  scene  we 
will  suppose  to  exhibit  a  Pagan  story,  in  which  a  lewd  Sacrifice  to 
Venus  is  represented.     Now  I  say  this  scenical  representation  has  no 
moral  import.     But  do  I  mean  by  this,  that  there  was  no  immorality 
of  any  kind  in  the  scene  ?     Far  ^m  it.     I  only  mean  that  that 
epeeifie  itnmorality  was  absent,  which  would  have  existed  there,  had 
the  action   been  real  and   not  feigned;    I  mean  idolatry.     Again, 
another  set  of  Tragedians  represent  the  Conspiracy  against  Julius 
Cflesar  in  the  Senate-house.     This,  I  say,  has  no  moral  import :  for 
neither  could  the  followers  of  Ceesar's  Cause  call  these  fictitious  Con- 
spirators, enemies  to  their  Country  ;  nor  could  the  warmest  lovers  of 
liberty  call  them  Patriots.     But  if  in  this  representation,  the  Actors, 
instead  of  exhibiting  an  imaginary  assassination,  should  commit  a 
Kal  one,  on  the  body  of  the  personated  Csesar,  Who  ever  supposed 
thst  such  a  dramatic  representation  continued  still  to  have  no  moral 
import  ?    The  men  who  committed  the  action  dropped  their  person^ 
tted,  and  assumed  their  real  character,  being  instigated  by  interest, 
nsliee,  or  revenge ;  and  only  waited  a  fit  opportunity  to  perpetrate 
their  designs  under  the  cover  of  a  drama.     Here  indeed,  the  parallel 
ceases.    The  feigned  Conspirators  transgressed  the  bounds  of  a  repre- 
sentation :  while  the  real  death  of  Isaac  must  be  supposed  to  make 
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part  of  the  scenical  representation,  in  the  Command  to  Abraham. 
But  it  should  have  been  considered,  and  was  not,  that  I  employed  the 
principle  of  &  feigned  r^resentation's  haxnng  no  moral  import^  to  firee 
the  Command  from  the  infidel  objection  that  it  was  an  enjoined  Maeri- 
flee :  not  from  the  objection  of  its  being  an  enjoined  deaths  mmpfy : 
For  a  human  Sacrifice  eomtnanded  was  supposed  to  discredit  Rerelatioii, 
as  giving  too  much  countenance  and  encouragement  to  that  horrid 
superstition ;  whereas,  with  regard  to  a  eimple  death  commanded,  to 
justify  this,  I  was  ready  to  confide  in  the  common  argument  of 
Divines,  taken  ^m  God's  sovereign  right  over  his  creatures  :  Whose 
power  could  instantaneously  repair  the  loss,  or  whose  goodness  would 
abundantly  reward  the  act  of  obedience.  Yet  the  fair  and  csndid 
Dr.  Rutherforth  represents  my  position  of  a  scenical  repreaentatum's 
having  no  moral  iwpwt^  to  be  the  same  with  saying,  that  though  on 
action  he  ever  eo  vile  in  itself,  yet,  if  it  be  done  to  represent  somewhat 
else,  it  loses  its  nature  and  becomes  an  indifferent  one, — Had  I  the 
presumption  to  believe,  that  any  thing  I  could  say  would  better  bis 
heart  or  mend  his  head,  I  should  recommend  what  hath  been  here  said 
to  his  serious  consideration. 

3.  And  now  we  see  the  weakness  of  the  third  and  last  part  of  the 
Objection,  which  supposes  this  Command  capable  of  affording  a  temp^ 
tation  to  transgress  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Law  of  Nature : 
one  of  which  obliges  us  to  cherish  and  protect  our  Offepring ;  and 
another,  not  to  injure  our  Neighbour.  For  as,  by  the  Command, 
Abraham  understood  the  nature  of  man's  Redemption ;  so,  by  the 
nature  of  that  Redemption,  he  must  know  how  the  scenical  represen- 
tation was  to  end.  Isaac,  he  saw,  was  made  the  person  or  represen- 
tative of  Christ  dying  for  us :  The  Son  of  God,  he  knew,  could  not 
possibly  He  under  the  dominion  of  the  grave.  Hence  he  must  needs 
conclude  one  of  these  two  things,  either  that  God  would  stop  his 
hand  when  he  came  to  ^ve  the  sacrificing  stroke :  or  that,  if  the  Reve- 
lation of  this  mystery  was  to  be  represented  throughout  in  action, 
that  then  his  Son,  sacrificed  under  the  person  of  Christ,  was,  under 
the  same  person,  soon  to  be  restored  to  life :  accounting  (as  he  well 
might)  that  Ood  was  able  to  raise  him  up  even  from  the  dead,  as  the 
Author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,*  who  seems  to  have  been  fall 
of  the  idea  here  explained,  assures  us  he  did  believe. 

Now  where  was  the  temptation  to  violate  any  Principle  of  Morality 
in  all  this  ?  The  Law  of  Nature  commands  us  to  cherish  and  protect 
our  offspring :  Was  that  transgressed  in  giving  a  stroke  whose  hart 
was  presently  to  be  repaired  ?  Surely  no  more  than  if  the  stroke  had 
been  in  vision.  The  Law  of  Nature  forbids  all  injury  to  our  Fellow- 
creature  :  And  was  he  injured,  who,  by  being  thus  highly  honoured, 

•  Heb.  xi.  19. 
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in  beeoming  the  representatiye  of  the  Son  of  Gkxl,  was  to  share  with 
ids  Father  Abraham  in  the  rewards  of  his  obedience  ?  But  though,  as 
▼e  see,  Ahraham  conld  have  no  straggles  with  himself,  from  any 
doabts  that  he  might  violate  Morality  in  paying  obedience  to  the 
Ck»mmand ;  yet  did  the  merit  of  that  obedience,  where  the  natural 
ISeelings  were  so  alarmed,  deserve  all  the  encomiums  bestowed  upon  it 
in  Holy  Writ.  For,  in  expressing  his  extreme  readiness  to  obey,  he 
declared  a  fall  confidence  in  the  promises  of  Ood. 
From  hence  we  may  deduce  these  two  corollaries. 

1.  That  the  noble  Author  of  the  Characteristics  hath  shewn  as 
mnch  ignorance  as  malevolence,  when  he  supposed  that  Abraham's 
shewing  no  extreme  surprise  on  this  trying  Revelation  was  from  the 
£ivoarable  notion  lie  had  of  Human  Sacrifices,  so  common  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  Palestine  and  other  neighbouring  Nations,*  For  we 
see  the  reason,  why  Abraham,  instead  of  being  under  any  extreme 
surprise^  was  (as  Jssus  assures  us)  under  an  extreme  joy,  was  because 
he  understood  the  Command  to  be  a  communication  of  that  Mystery 
in  which  he  had  so  earnestly  requested  to  participate;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  Isaac  must  needs,  at  length,  come  safe  and  unhurt  from 
that  scenical  representation,  in  which  he  bore  the  principal  part. 

2.  That  Sir  John  Marsham's  suspicion  of  Abraham's  being  struck 
by  a  superstitious  imagination  f  is  as  groundless,  as  it  is  injurious 
to  the  holy  Patriarch.  Nay,  the  very  examples  he  gives  might  have 
Bhewn  him  the  folly  of  such  insinuations :  For,  according  to  his 
inferences.  Human  Sacrifices  were  never  offered  but  in  cases  of  great 
distress :  Now  Abraham  was  at  this  time  in  a  full  state  of  peace, 
aecnrity,  and  affluence. 

Thus,  we  presume,  it  appears  that  this  Command  was  a  mere  in/or^ 
motion  by  action  :  and  that,  when  r^arded  in  this  view,  all  the  objec  - 
timii  against  Ood's  giving  it  to  Abraham  are  absolutely  enervated  and 
overthrown.  ^ 

For  thus  stands  the  case.  If  the  trial  of  Abraham's  faith  and 
obedience  were  the  commanding  a  real  sacrifice,  then  was  Abraham 
ta  Agent,  and  not  a  bare  Instrument ;  and  then  it  might  be  pretended 
that  God  commanded  an  human  agent  to  act  against  humanity.  And 
his  light  over  his  Creatures  cannot  solve  the  difficulty,  as  it  may  when 
he  employs  a  mere  instrument  to  perform  his  Will  upon  them.  Bat 
if  the  trial  were  only  the  commanding  a  scenical  representation,  the 

•  See  note  FFF,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  t  "  Em  UiU  mHus  eti  coUigere  hanc 

^ifakami  tentalionem  non  /m*te  MKajafwprpnUn(¥  vrpiJ^Of,  actionem  innovatam  ;  non 
nceu*  ejKogiUUam,  sed  ad  prUUnot  Canatueorum  mores  deeignatatn,  Horrendi  sacri' 
A»  mum  apud  Phcenicee  frequeniem  ittdicat  Porphyriue :  *  Phcmices/  vtquit,  *  in 
■•gids  peiieuBs  ex  bello,  fame,  peatUentia,  cluiasimomm  aliqnem  ad  id  aoffragiis  pnb- 
Udtf  ddectnm,  aacxii&cabaat  Satomo.  Et  victimaram  talhim  plena  eat  Sanchoniatbonia 
W»t«ia  Phoenidce  acripta,  qnam  Pbilo  Biblios  Oraece  interpretatns  est  Ubiia  octo.' " — 
C««wt.  CAiw.  p  79. 

VOL.  III.  o  r^         T 
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Gommmnd  htd  no  moral  import  /  and  conseqamtly  Abrahmm  wai  not 
pnt  upon  any  thing  morallj  wrong ;  as  is  the  offering  up  a  hnnan 
sacrifice. 

I  haye  transcribed  into  the  notes,  as  I  have  gone  along,  some  of  the 
most  considerable  Objections  my  AdTcrsariea  have  been  able  to  oppose 
to  this  interjMretation  of  the   command  to   Abraham  :   which,  I 
presume,  when  fairly  considered,  will  be  no  light  confirmation  oi  it. 
But,  as  I  have  no  notions  to  adrance,  not  founded  in  a  sincere  desire 
to  find  out,  and  do  honour  to.  Truth,  I  would  by  no  means  tske 
advantage  of  an  Adversary's  weakness  to  recommend  them  to  the 
public  favour.     I  hold  it  not  honest,  therefore,  to  conceal  the  force  of 
an  Objection  which  I  myself  have  to  offer,  by  fur  more  plausible  than 
any  that  these  learned  Divines  have  urged  against  it.     The  objection 
is  this,  "  That  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  why  a  circumstance  of 
such  importance  to  Revelation,  which  removes  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  against  its  truth,  and  at  the  same  time  manifests  a  real 
CONNEXION  between  the  two  Dispensations  of  it,  should  never  be 
directly  and  minutely  explained  and  insisted  on  by  the  Writers  oi  the 
New  Testament,  though  Abraham's  Histcnnan  might  have  had  hb 
reasons  for  concealing  it."     Now,  to  my  own  Objection,  I  suppose,  I 
may  have  leave  to  reply.  That  nmny  truths  of  great  importance,  for 
the  support  of  Religion  against  Infidelity,  were  taught  by  Jesus  to 
his  Disciples  (amongst  which,  I  reckon  tki*  Interpretation  to  be  (Hie) 
which  never  came  down,  by  their  conveyance,  to  the  Churdi.     Bat 
being,  by  the  assistance  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  discovorable  by  those 
who  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  with  a  pure 
mind,  have,  for  the  wise  ends  of  Providence  (many  of  which  are 
inscrutable  to  us)  been  left  for  the  industry  of  men  to  find  out :  that, 
as  occasion  required,  every  Age  might  supply  new  evidence  of  God's 
Truth,  to  put  to  eilenee  the  ignorance  i/JboUak  men  :  and  in  propor- 
tion as  the  Powers  of  Darkness  prevailed,  so  might  the  Goepd-light 
break  out  again  with  fresh  splendor  to  curb  and  repress  them.    lo 
support  of  what  is  here  said,  I  beg  the  Reader  to  reflect  on  what  is 
told  us  by  the  Evangelist,  of  the  conversation  between  Jesus  (after 
his  Resurrection)  and  the  two  Disci^des  journeying  to  Emmaus ;  where 
their  Master  says  unto  them,  O  fioU,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  (M 
that  the  Prophets  have  epokeni  Ought  not  Christ  to  have  eufered 
these  things,  and  to  enter  into  his  glory  ?     And  beginning  at  Moses, 
and  all  the  Prophets,  he  expounded  unto  them  the  things  con- 
ceming  himself, *^     Now,  who  can  doubt  but  that  many  things  were  it 
this  time  revealed,  which,  had  they  been  delivered  dovm  to  Posterity, 
in  Writing,  would  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  improvement  d 
Eusebius's  Evangelical  Demonstration  ?     Yet  hath  Providence  thought 
•  Luke  xxIt.  26—27. 
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fit  to  order  matters  otherwise.  But,  that  the  Apostles  used,  and 
made  a  good  use  too,  of  those  Expositions,  long  since  forgotten  and 
lost,  we  have  great  reason  to  beHeye  from  their  amazing  success  in  the 
convarsion  of  the  world,  by  such  an  application  of  Moaes  and  the 
PropketSt  to  ChrisL  And  if  I  be  not  much  deceived,  amongst  the 
Truths  thus  inf<»€ed,  that,  which  I  presume  to  have  discovered  in  the 
Command  to  Abrahamy  h^d  no  inferior  place.  Let  the  unprejudiced 
Reader  judge.  St.  Paul,  making  his  Apology  before  king  Agrippa, 
concludes  his  Defence  in  these  words :  Having  there/ore  obtained  help 
of  God,  I  continue  unto  this  day  witnessing  both  to  small  and  great, 
mying  none  other  things  than  those  which  the  Prophets  and  Moses  did 
SAT  8HOUI/D  OOMB  9  that  Christ  shotdd  miffer,  and  that  he  should 
he  the  first  that  should  rise  from  the  dead.*  The  Cheek  is  rather 
stronger,  in  predicating  this  circumstance  of  Moses, — 3>v  rs  ol  crpo^^rai 
hkxkt^arw  /mXAoktcov  yiWtfdci,  KAI  MilSHS.  Now  where,  let  me 
ask,  in  all  his  Writings,  but  in  the  Command  to  Abraham,  is  there  the 
ktst  trace  of  any  such  circumstance,  as  that  Christ  should  suffer,  and 
that  he  should  be  the  first  that  should  rise  from  the  dead?  Nor  is  it 
to  be  found  th^*e,  unless  the  Command  be  understood  in  the  sense  I 
have  given  to  it. — 

But  this  is  the  state  in  which  it  hath  pleased  Providence  to  place 
the  Church  of  Christ :  ^th  abundant  evidence  in  hand,  to  support 
itself  against  the  attacks  of  Infidelity ;  yet  much  of  this  divine  Trea- 
sure left  sealed  up,  to  exercise  our  Faith,  and  (in  time  of  need)  to 
eidte  our  Industry :  for  it  was  not  the  intent  of  Providence  that  one 
of  these  virtues  should  thrive  at  the  expence  of  the  other ;  but  that 
Industry  should  as  well  be  rewarded  by  a  successful  search,  as  Faith, 
by  peace  in  believing.  Therefore  when  my  learned  Adversary,t  in 
order,  I  will  believe,  to  advance  the  Christian  Faith,  would  discourage 
Christian  Industry,  by  calumniating,  and  rendering  suspected  what  he 
is  pleased  to  call  experiments  in  Religion,  it  is,  I  am  afraid,  at  best 
but  a  Zeal  without  knowledge.  Indeed,  M.  Pascal  ascribes  this  con- 
tempt of  experiments  to  a  dijQferent  cause. — ''  Ceux  qui  sont  capables- 
de  inventer  sont  rares,"  soys  he.  "  Ceux  qui  n'inventent  point  sont 
en  plus  grand  nombre, ^et  par  consequent,  les  plus  fortes;  et  voila 
pourquoi,  lors  que  les  Inventeurs  cherohent  la  gloire  qu'ils  meritent, 
toot  ce  qu'ils  y  gi^nent,  c'est  qu'on  les  tndte  de  Vibioknaires."  It 
ii  true,  if  men  will  come  to  the  study  of  Scripture  with  unwashen 
hands,  that  is,  without  a  due  reverence  for  the  dignity  of  those  sacred 
Volumes,  or,  which  is  as  ill,  with  unpurged  heads,  that  is,  heads 
itofSsd  with  bigot-systems,  or  made  giddy  with  cabalistic  flights,  they 
wiU  deserve  that  title  which  Pascal  observes  is  so  unjusUy  given  to 
those  who  deserve  best  of  the  Public. 

*  Acta  sxTi.  23,  98  $  and  to  the  8sme  parpose,  Acts  xUi.  31.  i  Dr.  Stbbbino. 
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But  to  return  to  those  with  whom  I  have  principal  concern.  I 
make  no  question  but  my  Freethinking  Adversaries,  to  whose  temper 
and  talents  I  am  no  stranger,  will  be  ready  to  object, 

I.  "  That  the  giving  a  solution  of  a  difficulty  in  the  Old  Testament 
by  the  assistance  of  the  New,  considered  together  as  making  up  one 
intire  Dispensation,  is  an  unfair  way  of  arguing  against  an  Unbdiever: 
who  supposing  both  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Religions  to  he/aUe,  of 
consequence  supposes  them  to  be  independent  on  one  another ;  and 
that  this  pretended  relation  was  a  contrivance  of  the  Authors  of  the 
later  imposture  to  give  it  strength,  by  ingrafting  the  young  shoot  into 
the  trunk  of  an  old  flourishing  Superstition.  Therefore,  will  they 
say,  if  we  would  argue  with  success  against  them,  we  must  seek  a 
solution  of  their  difficulties  in  that  Religion  alone,  firom  which  they 
arise.'* — Thus  I  may  suppose  them  to  argue.  And  I  apprehend  they 
will  have  no  reason  to  say  I  have  put  worse  arguments  into  their 
mouths  than  they  are  accustomed  to  employ  against  Revelation. 

I  reply  then,  that  it  will  admit  of  no  dispute,  but  that,  if  they  may 
have  the  liberty  of  turning  Judaism  and  Christianity  into  two 
Fantoms  of  their  own  devising,  they  will  have  a  very  easy  victory  over 
Both.  This  is  an  old  trick,  and  has  been  often  tried  with  success. 
By  this  slight-of-hand  conveyance  Tyndal  hath  juggled  fools  out  of 
their  Religion.  For,  in  a  well-known  book  written  by  him  against  Reve- 
lation, he  hath  taken  advantage  of  the  indiscretion  of  some  late 
Divines  to  lay  it  down  as  a  Principle,  that  Christianity  is  only  a 
republication  of  the  Religion  of  Nature  :  The  consequence  of  which 
is,  that  Christianity  and  Judaism  are  independent  Institutions. 
But  sure  the  Deist  is  not  to  obtrude  his  own  Inventions,  in  the  place 
of  those  Religions  he  endeavours  to  overthrow.  Much  less  is  he  to 
beg  the  question  of  their  falsity ;  as  the  laying  it  down  that  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  are  two  independent  Religions,  certainly  is :  because 
Christianity  claims  many  of  its  numerous  Titles  to  divinity  from  and 
under  Judaism.  If  therefore  Deists  will  not,  yet  Christians  of  neces- 
sity must  take  their  Religion  as  they  find  it.  And  if  they  will  r^nove 
objections  to  either  (Economy,  they  must  reason  on  the  Principle  of 
Dependency,  And  while  they  do  so,  their  reasonings  will  not  only  be 
fair  and  logical,  but  every  solution,  on  such  a  Principle,  will,  besides 
its  determination  on  the  particular  point  in  question,  be  a  new  proof 
of  the  divinity  of  Both,  in  general ;  because  such  a*relation,  connexion, 
and  dependency  between  two  Religions  of  so  distant  times,  could  not 
come  about  by  chance,  or  by  human  contrivance,  but  must  needs  be 
the  effect  of  Divine  provision.  For  a  Deist,  therefore,  to  bid  us 
remove  his  objections  on  the  principle  of  independency,  is  to  bid  us 
'  prove  our  religion  true  on  a  principle  that  implies  its  faUhood ;  the 
New  Testament  giving  us  no  other  idea  of  Christianity  than  as  of 
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a  Religion  dependent  on,  connected  with,  and  the  completion  of 
Judaism. 

Bnt  now  suppose  ns  to  be  in  this  excess  of  complaisance  for  oar 
AdTersaries ;  and  then  see  whether  the  ingenuity  of  their  acceptance 
would  not  equal  the  reasonableness  of  their  demand.  Without  doubt, 
were  we  once  so  foolish  to  swallow  their  Chimeras  for  the  heavenly 
Manna  of  Revelation,  we  should  have  them  amongst  the  first  to  cry 
out  upon  the  prevarication.  I  speak  not  this  at  random.  The  fact 
hath  already  happened.  Certain  advocates  of  Religion,  unable  to 
reconcile  to  their  notions  of  logic,  the  sense  of  some  Prophecies  in 
the  Old  Testament,  as  explained  in  the  applications  of  the  Writers  of 
the  New,  thought  it  best  to  throw  aside  the  care  of  the  Jewish 
Religion,  (a  burden  which  they  could  as  ill  bear  as  the  rebellious 
Israelites  themselves)  and  try  to  support  the  Christian,  by  proving 
its  divine  Original,  independently  and  from  itself  alone.  Upon  this 
Mr.  CoixiNS  (for  1  have  chosen  to  instance  in  these  two  general 
dealers  in  Free-thinking ;  the  smidl  retailers  of  it  vanishing  as  fest  as 
they  appear ;  for  who  now  talks  of  Blount  or  Coward  f  or  who  here- 
after will  talk  of  Strutt  or  Morgan  ?)  *  that  the  world  may  see  how 
httle  they  agreed  about  their  own  principles,  or  rather  how  little 
regard  they  paid  to  any  principles  at  all;  Mr.  Collins,  I  say, 
wrote  a  book  to  exclaim  against  our  ill  faith ;  and  to  remind  us  of, 
and  to  prove  to  us,  the  inseparable  connexion  between  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.  This  was  no  unseasonable  reproof,  howsoever 
intended,  for  so  egregious  a  folly.  I  will  endeavour  to  profit  by  it ; 
aud  manage  this  Controversy  on  their  own  terms.  For  whatever  pre- 
varication appeared  in  the  Objectors,  I  conceived  they  had  demanded 
no  more  than  what  they  might  reasonably  expect.  But  the  advan- 
tages arising  to  us  from  this  management  soon  made  them  draw  back, 
and  retract  what  they  had  demanded  ;  and  now  they  chicane  with  us 
for  caUing  in  the  assistance  of  the  New  Testament  to  repel  their  attacks 
upon  the  Old ;  f  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  think  themselves  at 
hberty  to  use  the  assistance  of  the  Old  to  overthrow  the  New.  Let  the 
Friends  of  Revelation,  however,  constantly  and  uniformly  hold  the  inse- 
parable connexion  between  the  two  Dispensations ;  and  then,  let  our 
Enemies,  if  they  will,  as  they  fairly  may,  take  all  the  advantages  they 
fimcy  they  have  against  us,  from  the  necessity  we  lie  under  of  so  doing. 

In  a  word.  We  give  them  Judaism  and  Christianity  as  Religions 
equally  from  Heaven ;  with  that  reciprocal  dependence  on  each  other 
▼hich  arises  between  two  things  bearing  the  mutual  relation  of  /cmTt- 
iaOon  and  miperstn^ctvre.  They  have  it  in  their  choice  to  oppose  our 
prehensions,  either  by  disputing  with  us  that  dependency,  or  raising 

*  See  note  OGQ,  at  the  end  of  this  book.  t  See  note  HHH,  at  the  end  of  this 

book. 
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difficulties  on  the  foot  of  it.  But  while  they  only  tuppo9e  it  Vioonary ; 
and  then  argue  against  each  Religion  on  that  supposition,  they  only 
beg  the  question.  And  while  they  do  that,  we  keep  within  the  rules 
of  good  logic,  when  we  remove  their  objections  on  that  principle  of 
dependency  laid  down  in  Scripture.  This  restriotiye .  rule  of  interpre- 
tation being  however  still  observed.  That,  in  explaining  any  difficulty 
in  the  Old  Testament,  we  never,  on  pretence  of  such  dependency, 
forsake  the  genius  and  manners  of  the  times  in  question,  and  serve 
ourselves  of  those  of  the  later  Christian  period,  as  Collins  (whether 
truly  or  no,  let  Them  look  to,  who  are  concerned  in  it)  upbraids  some 
defenders  of  Christianity  for  doing.  This  rule  is  here,  I  presume, 
observed  with  sufficient  exactness  ;  the  foundation  of  my  interpretation 
of  the  Command  being  that  ancient  mode  of  converse,  so  much  at 
that  time  in  use,  of  conversing  by  actions. 

II.  But  the  Adversaries  of  Revelation,  how  easily  soever  they  may 
be  confuted,  are  not  so  easily  silenced.  They  are  ready  to  object, 
that  we  fly  to  the  old  exploded  reftige  of  a  type,  which  the  Author 
of  the  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  ReUgion  hath  shewn  to 
be  visionary  and  senseless ;  the  mere  illogical  whimsy  of  Cabalistic 
Jews.     To  this  I  answer, 

1 .  They  are  doubly  mistaken.  This  interpretation  is  not  lounded 
in  any  typical  sense  whatsoever  ;  the  person  of  Isaac  on  the  Mount 
being  no  more  a  Type  of  Christ  than  the  six  letters  that  compose  the 
name  are  a  Type  of  him ;  but  only  an  arbitrary  mark  to  stand  for  the 
idea  of  Christ,  as  that  word  does.  So  that  their  cry  against  Types, 
whatever  force  it  may  have,  does  not  at  all  affect  this  interpretation. 

2.  But,  secondly,  I  say,  A  type  is  neither  visionary,  nor  senseless, 
notwithstanding  the  disgrace  which  this  mode  of  information  hath 
undergone  by  the  mad  abuses  of  Fanaticism  and  Superstition.  On 
the  contrary,  I  hold  it  to  be  a  just  and  reasonable  manner  of  denoting 
one  thing  by  anotljer  :  not  the  creature  of  the  imagination,  made  out 
of  nothing  to  serve  a  turn ;  but  as  natural  and  apposite  a  figure  as 
any  employed  in  human  converse.  For  Types  arose  from  that  original 
mode  of  communication,  the  conversing  by  actions :  the  difference 
there  is  between  these  two  modes  of  information  being  only  this,  that, 
where  the  action  is  simply  significative,  it  has  no  moral  import :  For 
example,  when  Ezekiel  is  bid  to  shave  his  beard,  to  weigh  the  hair  in 
balances,  to  divide  it  into  three  parts,  to  bum  one,  to  strike  another 
mth  a  kn^e,  and  to  scatter  the  third  part  in  the  wind,*  this  action 
having  no  moral  import  is  merely  significative  of  information  given. 
But  when  the  Israelites  are  commanded  to  take  a  male  lamb  without 
blemish,  and  the  whole  assembly  of  the  congregation  to  kill  it,  and 
to  sprinkle  the  blood  upon  the  door-posts,f  this  action  having  a  moral 

•  Ezek.  V.  1,  2.  t  Kxod.  atii.  6—7. 
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vi^pori  BB  being  a  leligioiui  Rite,  and,  at  the  same  time,  repreaentatiye  u 
of  something  fdtore,  is  propedy  typical.  Hence  arose  the  mistake  of 
the  interpreters  of  the  Cotmnand  to  ofifer  Isaac.  These  men  supposing 
the  action  commanded  to  haye  a  moral  in^part,  as  being  only  for  a  trial 
of  Abraham's  futh ;  and,  at  the  same  time»  seeing  in  it  the  most  exact 
resemblance  of  the  death  of  Christ,  yery  wroi^;ly  condaded  that 
action  to  be  typiealwldch,  was  merely  siffnifieatwe :  and  by  this  means, 
leaving  in  the  action  a  moral  import^  sabjected  it  to  all  those  cavils  of 
mfidelity,  which,  by  taking  away  all  mortd  import,  as  not  belonging  to 
it,  are  here  entirely  evaded.  ^ 

But  it  being  of  the  highest  importance  to  Revelation  in  general, 
and  not  a  little  conducive  to  the  support  of  our  arguments  for  the 
Divine  Legation  of  Moses  in  particular,  to  shew  the  logical  truth  and 
propriety  of  Types  in  action,  and  Secondary  senses  in  speech,  I  shall 
take  the  present  opportunity  to  sift  this  matter  to  the  bottom.  For 
having  occasionally  shewn,  in  several  parts  of  the  preceding  Discourse, 
that  the  references  in  the  law  to  the  gospbl  are  in  typical  represen- 
tations, and  secondary  senses;  and  the  truth  of  Christianity  depending 
on  the  real  relation  (which  is  to  be  discovered  by  such  references) 
between  the  two  Dispensations,  it  will  be  incumbent  on  me  to  prove 
the  logical  truth  and  propriety  of  types  in  action,  and  secondary 
SXMSS8  in  speech. 

And  I  enter  on  this  subject  with  the  greater  pleasure,  as  one  of  the 
most  plauaible  books  ever  written,  or  likely  to  be  written,  against 
Christianity  is  intirely  levelled  at  them.  In  this  enquiry  I  shall 
ponue  the  same  method  I  have  hitherto  taken  with  unbeheving 
Writers ;  examine  only  the  grounds  and  principles  on  which  they  go ; 
and  having  removed  and  overthrown  these,  in  as  few  words  as  I  am 
abk,  leave  the  superstructure  to  support  itself,  as  it  may. 

SECTION  VI. 

The  book  I  speak  of  is  inritled,  *'  A  Discourse  of  the  Grounds  and 
Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  written,  as  is  generally  supposed, 
by  Mr.  Collins  ;  a  Writer,  whose  dexterity  in  the  arU  of  Controversy 
was  so  remarkably  contrasted  by  his  abilities  in  reasoning  and  litera- 
ture, as  to  be  ever  putting  one  in  mind  of  what  travellers  tell  us  of 
the  genius  of  the  proper  Indians,  who,  although  the  veriest  bunglers 
in  all  the  fine  arts  of  manual  operation,  yet  excel  everybody  in  slight 
of  hand  and  the  delusive  feats  of  activity. 

The  purpose  of  his  book  is  to  prove  that  Jesus  was  an  impostor : 
and  his  grand  argument  stands  thus, — '*  Jesus"  (as  he  shews)  ''  claims 
under  the  promised  Messiah  of  the  Jews ;  and  proposes  himself  as 
the  Deliverer  prophesied  of  in  their  sacred  Books ;  yet"  (as  he  attempts 
to  shew)  '*  none  of  these  Prophecies  can  be  understood  of  Jesus  but  in 
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a  secondary  sense  only  ;  now  a  secondary  sense  "  (as  be  pretends)  ''  is 
fanatical,  chimerical,  and  contrary  to  all  scholastic  roles  of  interpreta- 
tion :  Consequently,  Jesus  not  being  prophesied  of  in  the  Jewish 
Writings,  his  pretensions  are  false  and  groundless." — His  condosioii, 
the  reader  sees,  stands  on  the  joint  support  of  these  two  Propoeitioiifl, 
That  there  is  no  Jewish  Prophecy  which  relates  to  Jbsus  in  a  primary 
sense  ;  and  That  a  secondary  sense  is  enthusiastical  and  Mnscholastie. 
If  either  of  these  fsdl,  his  phantom  of  a  conclusion  sinks  again  into 
nothing. 

Thougji  I  shall  not  omit  occasionally  to  confute  the  first,  yet  it  ii 
the  falshood  of  the  second  I  am  principally  concerned  to  expose- 
That  there  are  Jewish  prophecies  whidi  relate  to  Jesvs  in  their  direct 
and  primary  sense,  hath  been  proved  with  much  force  of  reason  and 
learning;  But,  that  secondary  Prophecies  are  not  enthusiastieal  and 
unscholastic,  hath  not  been  shewn  and  insisted  on,  by  the  Writers  <« 
this  question,  with  the  same  advantage.  The  truth  is,  the  nature  of 
a  DOUBLE  SENSE  in  Prophecies  hath  been  so  little  seen  or  enquired 
into,  that  some  Divines,  who  agree  in  nothing  else,  have  yet  agreed 
to  second  this  assertion  of  Mr.  Collins,  and  with  the  same  franknea 
and  confidence  to  pronounce  that  a  double  sense  is  indeed  enthusiaB- 
tical  and  unscholastic.  To  put  a  stop  therefore  to  this  growing  evil, 
sown  first  by  Socinus,  and  since  become  so  pestilent  to  BevelatioD, 
is  not  amongst  the  last  purposes  of  the  following  discourse. 

I.  It  hath  been  shewn,  that  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  simple 
Modes  of  human  converse  was  communicating  the  conceptions  by  sn 
expressive  Action.  As  this  was  of  familiar  use  in  Civil  matters,  it 
was  natural  to  carry  it  into  Religious.  Hence,  we  see  Ood  givmg 
his  instructions  to  the  Prophet,  and  the  Prophet  delivering  God's 
commands  to  the  People  in  this  very  manner.  Thus  far  the  nature 
of  the  action,  both  in  civil  and  religious  matters,  is  exactly  the 
same. 

But  in  Religion  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  standing  Inf<mnA- 
tion  is  necessary,  and  there  the  Action  must  be  continually  repeated : 
This  is  done  by  holding  out  the  particular  Truth  (thus  to  be  pre- 
served) in  a  religious  Rite,  Here  then  the  Action  begins  to  change 
its  nature ;  and,  from  a  mere  significative  mark,  of  only  arbitrary 
import  like  words  or  letters,  becomes  an  action  of  moral  import,  and 
acquires  the  new  name  of  type.  Thus  God,  intending  to  record  the 
future  sacrifice  of  Christ  in  Action,  did  it  by  the  periodic  Sacrifice 
of  a  lamb  without  blemish.  This  was  not  merely  and  so  directly 
significative  of  Christ  (like  the  Command  to  Abraham)  ;  but  being  a 
religious  Rite,  and  so  having  a  moral  import,  it  was  typical,  though 
not  directly  significative,  of  him.  The  very  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Temporal  rewards  of  the  Law  ;  they  were  properly  typical  of  the 
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Spiiitnal  rewardfi  of  the  Gospel,  and  bad  a  moral  import  of  their  own, 
as  being  tbe  real  sanction  of  tbe  Law. 

Again,  It  batb  been  sbewn,*  bow,  in  tbe  gradual  culti?ation  of 
Speeeb,  tbe  expression  by  Action  was  improved  and  refined  into  an 
ALLEGORY  or  PoTohle  ;  in  wbicb  tbe  words  carry  a  donble  meaning ; 
having,  besides  their  obvioas  sense  which  serves  only  for  tbe  Envelope, 
one  more  material,  and  hidden.  With  this  figure  of  speech  all  the 
moral  writings  of  Antiquity  abound.  But  when  this  figure  is  trans- 
ferred firom  Civil  use  to  Religious,  and  employed  in  the  writings  of 
inipired  Men,  to  convey  information  of  particular  circumstances  in 
two  distinct  Dispensations,  to  a  people  who  had  an  equal  concern  in 
both,  it  is  then  what  we  call  a  double  sense  ;  and  undergoes  the 
very  same  change  of  its  nature  that  an  eatpressive  action  underwent 
when  converted  into  a  J^ype;  that  is,  both  tbe  meanings,  in  the 
DOUBLE  SENSE,  are  of  moral  import;  whereas  in  the  Allegory,  one 
only  of  the  meanings  is  so :  And  this  (wbicb  arises  out  of  tbe  very 
nature  of  their  conversion,  from  Civil  to  Religious  matters)  is  tbe  only 
difference  between  expressive  actions  and  types  :  and  between  allego- 
ries  and  double  senses. 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  as  types  are  only  religious  expressioe 
Actions,  and  double  senses  only  religious  Allegories,  and  neither 
receive  any  change  but  what  tbe  very  manner  of  bringing  those  Civil 
figures  into  Religion  necessarily  induces,  they  must  needs  have,  in 
this  their  traktitious  state,  the  same  logical  fitness  they  bad  in 
their  natural.f  Thgrefore  as  expressive  Actions,  and  Allegories,  in 
(^▼il  discourses,  are  esteemed  proper  and  reasonable  modes  of  infor- 
mation, so  must  TYPES  and  double  senses  in  Religious ;  for  the 
end  of  both  is  the  same,  namely,  communication  of  knowledge. 
The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  Mr.  CoUins's  proposition,  that  a 
secondary  or  double  sense  is  enthusiastical  dnd  unscholastic  (tbe  neces- 
sary support  of  bis  grand  Argument)  is  entirely  overthrown. 

This  is  the  true  and  simple  origin  of  types  and  double  senses  ; 
which  our  Adversaries,  through  ignorance  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
Speech,  and  unacquaintance  with  ancient  Manners,  have  insolently 
treated  as  the  issue  of  distempered  brains,  and  tbe  fondlings  of 
Visionaries  and  Enthusiasts. 

II.  Having  thus  shewn  their  logical  propriety,  or  that  they  are 
rational  Modes  of  information,  I  come  now  to  vindicate  their  Reli- 
gioHs  use,  and  to  shew  that  they  are  well  suited  to  that  Religion  in 
which  we  find  them  employed.  An  Objection  which,  I  conceive,  may 
be  made  to  this  use,  will  lead  us  naturally  into  our  Argument.  The 
objection  is  this :  "  It  bath  been  sbewD,|  that  these  oblique  Modes 

*  In  the  second  volume,  pp.  201,  et  seq.  t  See  note  111,  at  the  end  of  thitf  book. 

^.  In  the  present  Tohime,  p.  3,  et  seq. 
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of  convene^  thoa^  at  first  invented  cot  of  netemUy,  for  genoil 
information,  were  employed,  at  length,  to  a  myttentmB  secreium  iff 
knowledge;  which  thooj^  it  mi^t  be  expedient,  naefbl*  and  eren 
necessary  both  in  civiii  mattbrb  and  in  falsb  religion,  could 
neyer  be  so  in  moral  mattsrs,  and  in  the  trub  Bblioion  ;  for 
this  having  nothing  to  hide  from  any  of  its  fdlowers,  Typet  and  Double 
9en»e9  (the  same  mysterious  conveyance  of  knowledge  in  Sacred 
matters,  which  Allefforic  words  or  Aetums  are  in  Civil)  were  sltogether 
unfit  to  be  employed  in  it." 

To  this  I  answer.  The  Jevhsh  rblioion,  in  which  these  Tifpet 
and  Secondary  seneee  are  to  be  found,  was  given  to  one  sin^  People 
only ;  just  as  the  Christian  is  offered  to  all  Mankind :  Now  the 
Christian,  as  Mr.  Collins  *  himself  labours  to  prove,  professes  to 
be  grounded  on  the  Jewish.  If  therefore  Christianity  was  not  only 
professedly,  but  really  grounded  on  Judaism  (and  the  supposition  is 
strictly  logical  in  a  defence  of  Typee  and  Double  eensee,  whose  realitj 
depends  on  the  reality  of  that  reUtion)  then  Judaism  was  preparatory 
to  Christianity,  and  Christianity  the  ulti$uate  end  of  Judaism  :  But  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  there  should  be  an  intire  eilenee  conoeming 
this  ultimate  Religion  during  the  preparatory,  when  the  notice  of  it 
was  not  only  highly  proper,  but  very  expedient:  1.  first,  to  draw 
those  under  the  preparatory  Religion,  by  just  degrees  to  the  ultimate ; 
a  provision  the  more  necessary,  as  the  nature  and  genius  of  the  two 
Religions  were  different,  the  one  carnal,  the  other  spiritual:  2. 
secondly,  to  afford  convincing  evidence  to  futurc^Ages  of  the  truth  of 
that  Ultimate  Religion ;  which  evidence,  a  circumstantial  predictioD 
of  its  advent  and  nature  so  long  before  hand,  efiectually  does  afford.f 
The  Ultimate  Religion  therefore  must  have  had  some  noUce  given  of 
it,  in  the  Preparatory :  and  nothing  was  better  fitted  for  this  purpose 
than  the  hyperbolical  geifius  of  the  Eastern  Speech.  Thus,  when 
Isaiah  says.  Unto  us  a  child  is  bom,  unto  us  a  son  is  gvocn,  and  the 
government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder :  And  his  name  shall  be  eaUed, 
Wonderful,  Counsellor,  The  Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting  Father,  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  Mr.  Collins  observes,  it  is  the  eastern  hyperbde 
which  prevents  our  seeing  that  a  Jewish  Monarch  is  literally  and 
directly  spoken  of.  Should  we  allow  this,  yet  we  still  see,  that  such 
a  language  was  admirably  fitted  to  connect  together  the  first  and 

*  «  CkrittianUy  is  founded  on  JudaUm,  and  the  New  Testament  on  the  Old ;  and 
J  ESU8  is  the  person  said  in  the  New  Testament  to  he  promised  in  the  Old,  under  the 
character  of  the  Messiah  of  the  Jetot,  who,  as  such  only,  claims  th^  obedience  and 
submission  of  the  world.  Accordingly  it  is  the  desigpn  of  the  authors  of  the  NeWf  to 
prove  all  the  parts  of  CkrittianUy  from  the  Old  Testament,  which  is  said  to  contain  ikt 
tcords  of  eternal  U/e,  and  to  represent  Jesus  and  his  apostles  as  fulfilling  by  their  mis- 
sion, doctrines,  and  worics,  tlie  predictions  of  the  Prophets,  the  historical  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  the  Jewish  Law ;  which  last  is  expressly  said  to  propkety  of,  or 
testify  Christianity."— <«  Grounds  and  Reasons,"  8ic.  pp.  4,  6.  f  See  note  KKK, 

at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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teeond  Senses :  the  hyperbole  becoming  a  eimple  ^eech,  when  trans- 
kned  from  a  Jewii^  Monarch  to  the  monarch  of  the  world. 

Onr  next  inqniry  will  be,  m  what  manner  this  notice  must  needs  be 
giTen.  Now  the  nature  of  the  thing  shews  ns  it  could  not  be  directly 
and  openly ;  so  as  to  be  understood  by  the  People^  at  the  time  of 
gifing:  because  this  would  have  defeated  God's  intermediate  pur- 
pose ;  whiefa  was  to  train  them,  by  a  long  discipline,  under  his  prepa- 
ratory Dispensation.  For,  this  being  a  Religion  founded  only  on 
teaqtoral  Sanctions^  and  burdened  with  a  minute  and  tiresome  Ritual^ 
bad  the  People  known  it  to  be  only  preparatory  to  another,  founded 
on  better  Promises  and  easier  Observances,  they  would  nev^^r  have 
bom  the  yoke  of  the  Law,  but  would  have  shaken  off  their  subjection 
to  Moses  before  the  Julness  of  Time  had  brought  their  spiritual 
DeUverer  amongst  them ;  as,  without  this  knowledge,  they  were  but 
too  apt  to  do,  on  every  imaginary  prospect  of  advantage.  But  St.  v- 
CBRYSotrroM  will  inforce  this  observation  with  more  advantage. 
"Had  the  Jews"  (says  he)  ''been  taught  from  the  be^ning  that 
their  Law  was  temporary  and  to  have  an  end,  they  would  have  cer- 
tainly despised  it.  On  this  account,  it  seemed  good  to  the  divine 
Wisdom  to  throw  a  veil  of  obscurity  over  the  Prophecies  which 
related  to  the  Christian  Dispensation.''  *  This  information,  therefore, 
was  to  be  dehvered  with  caution  ;  and  conveyed  under  the  covert  lan- 
guage of  their  present  CBconomy.  Hence  arose  the  fit  and  necessary 
use  of  TYPES  9pd  SECONDARY  SENSES.  For  the  only  safe  and  lasting 
ineans  of  conveyance  were  their  public  ritual,  and  the  writings 
0?  THE  PROPHETS.  And  a  Speaking  action,  and  an  AUegoric  speech,  ^^^ 
when  thus  employed,  had  all  the  secrecy  that  the  occasion  required. 
We  have  observed,  that  in  the  simpler  use  of  speaking  by  Action,  the 
Action  itself  hath  no  mond  import':  and  so,  the  information  having 
but  one  moral  meaning,  that  which  it  conveys  is  dear  and  intelligible. 
But  where  a  Rite  of  Religion  is  used  for  this  Speaking  action,  there 
the  action  hath  a  moral  import ;  and  so  the  information  having  two 
moral  meanings,  that  which  it  conveys  is  more  obscure  and  myste- 
rioos.  Hence  it  appears  that  this  mode  of  speaking  by  action,  called 
a  TYPE,  is  exactly  fitted  for  the  information  in  question.  Just  so  it 
is  again  with  the  secondary  sense  :  In  the  mere  allegory,  the 
representing  image  has  no  moral  import :  in  the  secondary  sense,  for 
a  contrary  reason  (which  the  very  term  imports),  the  representing 
unage  hath  a  moral  import ;  and  so,  acquires  the  same^^^ui^  obscurity 
with  information  by  Types.  For  the  typical  Ritual,  and  the  double 
^^ropheey,  had  each  its  obvious  sense  in  the  present  nature  and  future 
fiwtane  of  the  Jewish  Religion  and  Republic.  And  here  we  are 
^ttily  led  into  the  essential  difference  (so  much  to  the  honour  of 

•  HomUia  prhna,  "  D«  Prophetaram  Obecuritate." 
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Revelation)  between  the  Pagan  Grades  or  Propbedes,  and  the  Jewish. 
The  obscurity  of  the  Pagan  arose  from  the  ambtguity,  equwocatum  or 
jargon  of  expression  ;  the  obscurity  of  the  Jewish  from  ike  figura- 
tive repreeentatUm  of  things.  The  First  (independent  of  any  other 
Religion)  proceeded  from  ignorance  of  friturity ;  the  Latter,  dependent 
on  the  Christian,  proceeded  from  the  necessity  that  those  to  whom  the 
Prophecies  were  delifered  should  not  have  too  full  a  knowledge  of 
them. 

Dr.  Middleton,  indeed,  would  fain  persuade  us,  that  the  Oradetj 
or,  as  he  chuses  to  call  them,  the  Propheeiee  of  the  Pythian  Apdlo, 
were  neither  better  nor  worse,  but  exactly  of  the  same  absurd  con- 
struction with  the  Scripture  Prophecies.  He  would  hardly  ventnie 
to  controvert  what  I  have  said  of  their  logical  fitness  and  propriety, 
as  a  mode  of  information  in  the  abstract,  because  this  would  shew 
him  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  progress  of  human  converse.  Much 
less,  I  suppose,  would  he  say,  that  this  mode  of  information  was  not 
suited  to  the  genius  of  the  Jewish  Religion ;  since  he  owns  that 
to  be  only  a  preparatory  System  calculated  to  open  and  to  prepare  the 
way  for  one  more  perfect;  and  consequently,  that  it  must  be  so 
contrived  as  to  connect,  and  at  the  same  to  hide  from  the  vulgar 
eye,  the  two  parts  of  the  Dispensation,  and  the  relation  they  have  to 
one  another.  Now  there  is  no  conceivable  way  of  doing  this  but  by 
ii/pee  and  secondary  eeneea.  What  then  occasioned  this  insult  upon 
them  ?  That  which  supports  all  our  free  Writers  in  their  contemptu- 
ous treatment  of  Religion,  their  mistaking  the  ii»usB  of  the  thiug 
for  the  thing  itself  ;  and  giving  the  interpretations  of  men,  or  the 
Doctrines  of  Churches,  for  Articles  of  faith  or  Scripture  history. 
What  hath  been  here  said  will  shew  the  extreme  weakness  of  this 
ingenious  man's  paraUel  betweeA  the  Scripture  Prophedes  and  the 
Oracles  of  the  Pythian  Apollo. — "  The  prophecies  of  the  Pythian 
Apollo"  (says  he)  "were  indeed  obscure,  equivocal  and  ambiguous, 
admitting  not  only  different  but  contrary  senses  ;  so  that  the  character 
here  given  of  the  Scripture  Prophedes  was  undoubtedly  true  of  them, 
that  no  event  could  restrain  them  to  one  determinate  sense,  when  they 
were  originally  capable  of  many.  For  if  the  obvious  sense  fedled,  as 
it  often  did,  to  the  ruin  of  those  who  acted  upon  it,  there  was 
another  always  in  reserve,  to  secure  the  veradty  of  the  Orade :  ^ 
this  very  character  of  its  ambiguous  and  senigmatical  senses,  con- 
firmed by  constant  observation,  gradually  sunk  its  credit,  and  finally 
detected  the  imposture."*  The  prophecies  of  the  Pythian  ApoUo 
were  obscure,  equivocal  and  ambiguous.  And  this  (says  he)  was  the 
character  of  the  Scripture  Prophecies.  Just  otherwise,  as  is  seen 
above.  Scripture  Prophedes  were  obscure ;  but  the  obscurity  arose 
*  '*  Kxammation  of  the  Bishop  of  London's  Discoxines  on  Prophecy/'  <fec.  pp.  89,  90. 
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neither  firom  equivocation  nor  ambiguity  (which  two  qualities  proceed 
from  the  expression)  hut  from  the  figurative  representation  of 
THINGS.  So  that  the  obscurity,  which  the  Pythian  Oracle  and  the 
Scripture  Propheciee  had  in  common,  arising  from  the  most  different 
grounds,  the  character  given  of  the  Oracles,  That  no  event  could 
restrain  them  to  one  determinate  sense  when  they  were  originally 
capable  of  many,  by  no  means  belongs  to  the  Scripture  Prophecies, 
whatever  the  men  he  writes  against  (who  appear  to  know  as  httle  of 
the  DOUBLE  SENSE  of  Prophccics  as  himself)  might  imagine.  For 
though  equivocal  and  ambiguous  expression  may  make  a  speech  or 
writing,  where  the  objects  are  unconfined,  capable  of  many  senses,  yet 
9l figurative  representation  of  thivqs  can  give  no  more  senses  than  two 
to  the  obscurest  Prophecy.  Hence  it  will  follow,  that  while  the  expe- 
dient in  supporting  the  Pythian  Oracles,  by  having  a  sense  always 
in  reserve  to  satisfy  the  inquirer,  would  gradually  sink  their  credit, 
and  finally  detect  the  imposture ;  the  discovery  of  a  secondary 
SENSE  of  Prophecy,  relative  to  the  completory  Dispensation,  will 
necessarily  tend  to  confirm  and  establish  the  divine  origin  of  Scripture 
Prophecy. 

Such  was  the  wonderful  (economy  of  divine  Wisdom,  in  connect- 
ing together  two  dependent  Rehgions,  the  parts  of  one  grand  Dispen- 
sation :  by  this  means,  making  one  preparatory  of  the  other ;  and 
each  mutually  to  reflect  light  upon  the  other.  Hence  we  see  the 
desperate  humour  of  that  learned  man,  though  very  zealous  christian,'*' 
who,  because  most  of  the  prophecies  relating  to  Jesus,  in  the  Old 
Testament,  are  of  the  nature  described  above,  took  it  into  liis  head 
that  the  Bible  was  corrupted  by  the  enemies  of  Jesus.  Whereas,  on 
the  very  supposition  of  a  mediate  and  an  ultimate  Rehgion,  which  this 
good  man  held,  the  main  body  of  Prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament 
rekting  to  the  New  must,  according  to  aU  our  ideas  of  fitness  and 
expediency,  needs  be  prophecies  with  a  double  sense.  But  it  is 
the  usual  support  of  folly  to  throw  its  distresses  upon  knavery. 
And  thus,  as  we  observed,  the  Mahometan  likewise,  who  pretends  to 
daim  under  the  Jewish  religion,  not  finding  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  the  Law,  is  as  positive  that  the 
Jews  have  corrupted  their  own  scriptures  in  pure  spite  to  his  great 
Prophet.t 

111.  Having  thus  shewn  the'  reasonable  use  and  great  expediency 
of  these  modes  of  sacred  information,  under  the  Jewish  (Economy ; 
the  next  question  is.  Whether  they  be  indeed  there.  This  we  shall 
endeavour  to  shew. — And  that  none  of  the  common  prejudices  may  he 
igainat  our  reasoning,  the  example  given  shall  be  of  types  and  double 

*  Mr.  Whiston.  t  See  note  LLL,  at  the  end  of  thif  book. 
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SENSES  employed  even  in  subjects  relating  to  the  Jewish  digpensatum 
only, 

1 .  The  whole  ordinance  of  the  passover  was  a  type  of  the  redemp- 
tion from  Egypt,  The  striking  the  blood  on  the  side-posts,  the  eating 
flesh  with  unleavened  bread  and  bitter  herbs,  and  in  a  posture  of 
departure  and  expedition,  were  all  significative  of  their  bondage  and 
deliverance.  This  will  admit  of  no  doubt,  because  the  Institutor  him- 
self has  thus  explained  the  Type, — And  thou  ehalt  skew  thy  son,  (says 
he)  in  that  day,  saying,  This  is  done  because  of  that  which  the  Lord  did 
unto  me,  when  I  came  forth  out  of  Egypt.  And  it  shall  be  a  sign  unto 
thee  upon  thine  hand,  and  for  a  memorial  between  thine  eyes  ;  that  the 
Lord^s  law  may  be  in  thy  mouth.  For  with  a  strong  hand  hath  the 
Lord  brought  thee  out  of  Egypt.  Thou  shall  therefore  keep  this 
ordinance  in  his  season  from  year  to  year,*  As  therefore  it  was  of 
the  genius  of  these  holy  Rites  to  be  Typical  or  significative  oi  God's 
past,  present,  and  future  dispensations  to  his  people,  we  cannot  in  tiie 
least  doubt,  but  that  Moses,  had  he  not  been  restrained  by  those 
important  considerations  explained  above,  would  have  told  them  that 
the  sacrifice  of  the  lamb  joithout  blemish  was  a  Type,  a  sign  or  memo- 
rial of  THE    DEATH   OF  ChRIST. 

2.  With  regard  to  double  senses,  take  this  instance  from  Jod : 
who,  in  his  prediction  of  an  approaching  ravage  by  Locusts,  foretels 
likewise,  in  the  same  words,  a  succeeding  desolation  by  the  Assyrian 
army.  For  we  are  to  observe  that  this  was  God's  method  both  in 
warning  and  in  punishing  a  sinful  people.  Thus,  when  the  seven 
nations  for  their  exceeding  wickedness  were  to  be  exterminated,  God 
promises  his  chosen  people  to  send  hornets  before  them,  which  should 
drive  out  theHivite,  the  Canaanite,  and  the  Hittite  from  before  them,^ 
Now  Joel,  under  one  and  the  same  Prophecy,  contained  in  the  first 
and  second  Chapters  of  his  book,  foretels,  as  we  say,  both  these 
plagues ;  the  locusts  in  the  primary  sense,  and  the  Assyrian  army  in 
the  secondary — ''Awake,  ye  drunkards,  and  weep  and  howl,  all  ye 
drinkers  of  wine,  because  of  the  new  wine,  for  it  is  cut  off  from  your 

•  Esod.  xlii.  8,  et  teq.  f  Exod.  xxitt.  23.     Thb,  the  antbor  of  the  book  caDed 

the  <<  Wisdom  of  Solomon  "  adodimbly  panphnMs : — '*  For  it  wm  thy  wfll  to  dettroj  by 
the  hand*  of  our  fathers  both  these  old  inhabitants  of  thy  holy  land,  whom  thou  hated«t 
fbr  doing  most  odious  woiks  of  witchcrafts,  and  wicked  sacrifices ;  and  also  those  merci- 
less murderers  of  children,  and  devonrers  of  man's  flesh,  and  the  feasts  of  bk»od,  with 
their  priests  oat  of  the  midst  of  their  idolatrons  rrew,  and  the  parents  that  killed,  with 
their  own  hands,  sonls  deetitnte  of  help  :  That  the  Und  which  thou  esteemedst  above 
all  other  might  receife  a  worthy  colony  of  God's  children.  Nenreitheless  even  (Asm 
thon  spsredst  as  men,  and  didtt  tend  vuupt,  forerunners  ^  thine  koet,  to  destroy  them 
by  little  and  little.  Not  that  thon  wast  nnable  to  bring  the  nngodly  nnder  the  hand  of 
the  righteous  in  batde,  or  to  destroy  them  at  once  with  cntel  heaeU,  or  with  one  roogh 
word :  But  executing  thy  judgments  upon  them  by  little  and  little,  thou  gavest  them 
place  of  repentance,  not  b^ng  ignonmt  that  they  were  a  naughty  generation,  end  that 
their  malice  was  bred  in  them,  and  that  the^  cogitation  would  never  be  changed." 
Chap.  xii.  3,  et  seq. 
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mimth.     For  a  nation  is  come  ap  npon  my  land,  strong  and  without 
number ;  whose  teeth  are  the  teeth  of  a  lion,  and  he  hath  the  cheek- 
teeth of  a  great  hon.     He  hath  laid  my  Tine  waste,  and  barked  my 
%-tree ;  he  hath  made  it  dean  bare,  and  cast  it  away,  the  branches 
thereof  are  made  white— The  field  is  wasted,  the  land  monmeth  ;  for 
the  com  is  wasted :  The  new  wine  is  dried  np,  the  oil  languisheth. 
Be  ye  ashamed,.  0  ye  husbandmen :    Howl,  0  ye  yine-dressers,  for 
the  wheat  and  for  the  barley ;  because  the  harvest  of  the  field  is 
pmshed.* — ^Blow  ye  the  trumpet  in  2Si(m,  and  sound  an  alarm  in 
my  hdy  mountain.  ^  Let  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  tremble : 
fiv  the  day  of  the  Lord  cometh,  for  it  is  nigh  at  hand.     A  day  of 
darimeiy  and  of  gloominess,  a  day  of  clouds  and  of  thick  darkness, 
as  the  morning  spread  upon  the  mountains :   a  great  people  and  a 
stroDg,  there  hath  not  been  ever  the  like — ^A  fire  devoureth  before 
them,  and  behind  them  a  flame  bumeth :  The  land  is  as  the  garden  of 
Sdem  before  them,  and  behind  them  a  desolate  wilderness,  yea,  and 
nothing  shall  escape  them.      The  appearance   of  them  is  as  the 
appearance  of  horses,  and  as  horsemen  so  shall  they  run.     Like  the 
noiae  of  chariots  on  the  tops  of  mountains  shall  they  leap,  like  the 
noise  of  a  fibme  of  fire  that  devoureth  the  stubble,  as  a  strong  people 
set  in  battle  array.     Before  their  face  the  people  shall  be  much 
pained  :  all  faces  shall  gather  blackness.     They  shall  run  like  mighty 
men,  they  shall  dimb  the  wall  like  men  of  war,  and  they  shall  march 
every  one  on  his  ways,  and  they  shall  not  break  their  ranks ;  neither 
shall  one  thrust  another,  they  shall  walk  every  one  in  Ids  path :  and 
when  they  ML  upon  the  sword,  they  shall  not  be  wounded.     They 
shall  mn  to  and  fro  in  the  city  :  they  shall  run  upon  the  wall,  they 
shall  dimb  up  upon  the  houses :  they  shall  enter  in  at  the  windows 
hke  a  thief.     The  earth  shaU  quake  before  them,  the  heavens  shall 
tremble,  the  sun  and  the  moon  shaU  be  dark,  and  the  stars  shall 
withdraw  their  shining.''^ 

The  fine  conversion  of  the  subjects  is  remarkable.  The  prophecy 
IS  delivered  in  the  first  chapter, — Jwakt,  ye  drunkards,  &c.  and 
repeated  in  the  second — Bhw  ye  the  trun^t  in  Zion,  &c.  In  the 
first  chapter,  the  locusts  are  described  as  a  people  ; — For  a  nation  is 
come  up  upon  my  land,  etrong  and  without  number.  But,  that  we 
msy  not  be  mistaken  in  the  primary  sense,  namely  the  jkkgue  of 
k)ciiBts,  the  rayages  described  are  the  ravages  of  insects :  They  lay 
waite  the  tine,  they  bark  the  fig-tree^  make  the  branchee  clean  bare, 
and  wither  the  com  and  fruit-treee.  In  the  second  chapter,  the 
hostile  psopLE  are  described  as  loeuets : — as  the  morning  spread 
im)ir  THE  MOiTNTAiNS.  The  appearance  of  them  is  as  the  appear^ 
9^^  of  korees,  and  as  ht^semen  so  shall  they  run,  as  a  strong  people 

•  Joel  I.  6,  et  Mq.  t  Joel  U.  1—  1 1. 
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set  in  battle  array.  They  shall  run  lire  mighty  men,  they  shall  cUrnb 
the  wall  LIRE  men  of  war.  But  that  we  may  not  mistake  the 
SECONDARY  sense,  namely  the  inTaaion  of  a  foreij;^  enemy,  they  are 
compared,  we  see,  to  a  mighty  army.  This  art,  in  the  contexture  of 
the  Prophecy,  is  truly  divine ;  and  renders  all  chicane  to  erade  a 
double  seme  ineffectual.  For  in  some  places  of  this  Prophecy, 
dearth  by  insects  must  needs  he  understood  ;  in  others,  desolatum  by 
war.  So  that  both  senses  are  of  necessity  to  be  admitted.  And 
here  let  me  observe,  that  had  the  Commentators  on  this  Pn^ecy 
but  attended  to  the  nature  of  the  double  sense,  they  would  not  hare 
suffered  themselves  to  be  so  embarrassed ;  nor  have  spent  so  much 
time  in  freeing  the  Prophet  from  an  imaginary  embarras  (though 
at  the  expence  of  the  context)  on  account  of  the  same  Prophec/a 
having  in  one  part  that  signification  primary,  which,  in  another,  ia 
secondary.  A  circumstance  so  far  from  making  an  inaccuracy,  that 
it  gives  the  highest  elegance  to  the  discourse ;  and  joins  the  twe 
senses  so  closely  as  to  obviate  all  pretence  for  a  division,  to  the  injury 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Here  then  we  have  a  double  sense,  not 
arising  from  the  interpretation  of  a  single  verse,  and  so  obnoxious  to 
mistake,  but  of  a  whole  and  very  large  descriptive  Prophecy. 

But  as  this  species  of  double  prophecy,  when  confined  to  the  eventa 
of  one  single  Dispensation,  takes  off  the  most  plausible  objection  to 
primary  and  secondary  senses  in  general,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
give  another  instance  of  it,  which  shall  be  taken  from  a  Time  when 
one  would  least  expect  to  find  a  double  prophecy  employed,  I  mean» 
under  the  Gospel-Dispensation.  I  have  observed,  somewhere  or  other, 
that  the  (Economy  of  Grace  having  little  or  nothing  to  hide  or  to 
shadow  out,  like  the  Law,  it  had  suiaU  occasion  for  typical  Bites  or 
Celebrations,  or  for  Prophecies  with  a  double  sense  ;  and  that  therefore 
they  are  not  to  be  expected,  nor  indeed  are  they  to  be  found,  nndff 
the  Gospel. 

Yet  the  example  I  am  about  to  give  is  an  illustrious  exception  to 
this  general  truth.  The  explanation  of  this  example  will  rectify  a 
great  deal  of  embarras  and  mistake  concerning  it,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  support  the  general  Truth.  The  Prophecy  I  mean,  is  that  in 
which  Jesus  foretels  his  first  and  second  coming  in  JuDGMSifT, 
not  only  under  the  same  ideas,  but  in  one  and  the  same  Prediction, 
as  it  is  recorded,  in  nearly  the  same  terms,  by  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
Luke;  though  omitted  by  St.  John,  for  the  reason  hereafter  to  be 
given. 

But  to  comprehend  the  full  import  of  this  Prophecy,  it  wiU  be  pro- 
per to  consider  the  occasion  of  it.  Jesus,  after  having  warmly  up- 
braided the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  whom  he  found  in  the  Temple,  with 
their  superstitious  abuses  of  the  Law;   with  their  aversion  to  be 
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reformed ; — and  their  obstinate  rejection  of  their  promised  Messiah  ; 
left  them  vith  a  dreadful  denunciation  of  the  ruin*  then  hanging 
over  their  Civil  and  BeUgious  Pohcy.  His  Disciples  who  followed  him 
through  the  Temple,  greatly  affected  with  these  threats,  and  yet  pos- 
sessed with  the  national  prejudice  of  the  Eternity  of  the  Law,  pointed, 
■s  he  passed  along,  at  the  Temple  Buildings,  and  desired  him  to 
obsenre  the  stupendous  solidity  and  magnificence  of  the  Work.  As 
much  as  to  say,  *'  Here  are  no  marks  of  that  speedy  destruction  which 
you  have  just  now  predicted :  on  the  contrary,  this  mighty  Mass 
seems  calculated  to  endure  till  the  general  dissolution  of  all  things.'' 
To  wMch,  Jesus,  understanding  their  thoughts,  replied,  that  in  a  yery 
little  time  there  should  not  be  left  one  stone  upon  another,  of  all  the 
wonders  they  saw  before  them.  And  from  thence  takes  occasion  to 
prophesy  of  the  speedy  destruction  of  the  Jewish  Nation.  But  as  the 
bare  prediction  of  the  ruin  of  that  splendid  (Economy  would  be  likely 
to  scandalize  these  camal-minded  men,  while  they  saw  nothing  erected  ^ 
in  its  stead,  by  their  Messiah  and  Deliverer,  it  seemed  good  to  divine  ^ 
Wisdom  to  represent  this  destruction  under  the  image  of  their  Mes- 
siah's coming  to  execute  judgment  on  the  devoted  City,  and  of  his 
laiaing  a  new  CEconomy  on  its  ruin ;  as  was  done  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Christian  Policy.f 

But  yet,  as  this  was  to  be  unattended  with  the  circumstances  k 
of  exterior  grandeur.  He  relieves  the  picture  of  the  Church-militant, 
Cfected  on  his  coming  to  judge  Jerusalem,  with  aU  the  splendours 
of  the  Church  triumphant,  which  were  to  be  displayed  at  his  second 
coming  to  judge  the  World.  And  this,  which  was  so  proper  for 
the  ornament,  and  useful  for  the  dignity  of  the  Scene,  was  necessary 
for  the  completion  of  the  Subject,  which  was  a  full  and  entire  view  of  «^ 
the  Dispensation  of  Orace,  Thus,  as  Joel  in  one  and  the  same  descrip- 
tiou  had  combined  the  previous  ravages  of  the  Locusts  with  the  succeed- 
ing devastations  of  the  Assyrians,  so  here,  Jesus  hath  embroidered 
into  one  Piece  the  intermediate  judgment  of  the  Jews,  and  the  final 
Judgment  of  mankind.^ 

Let  us  now  see  what  there  was  in  the  notions  and  language  of  the 
Jewish  People,  that  facilitated  tha  easy  introduction  of  the  secondary 
sense;  and  gave  the  style,  which  was  proper  to  that  sense,  an  expres- 
nve  elegance  when  applied  to  the  primary. 

Th^  Jews,  besotted  with  their  fEtncied  Eternity  of  the  Law,  had 
entertsined  a  notion  that  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  to  be 
immediately  followed  with  the  destruction  of  the  World.  This  made 
tbe  closeness  in  the  conneiion  between  the  primary  and  secondary 

*  Mfttt.  xzUL ;  Mark  xiii.  34  ;  Luke  zxi.  26.  f  See  <' Julian,  or  a  Disoonrse 

concendng  his  Attempt  to  rebuild  the  Temple."  t  Matt.  zxiv. ;  Mark  xiii. ; 

Lokexxi. 

VOL.  III.  p  '     r^         T 
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sense  of  the  descriptire  prophecy,  easy  and  natonl ;  and  as  it  made 
the  two  destructions  scarce  diyidual,  so  it  left  no  room  to  distinyiwb, 
in  any  formal  manner,  between  the  Jit^t  and  §eeond  coming  in 
Judgment. 

The  oXdi  prophetic  language  was  of  equal  use  and  advantage  to  inter> 
weave  the  two  senses  into  one  another,  whidi  the  natUm  here  men- 
tioned had  drawn  together  and  combined.  The  change  of  Mag^straej, 
the  M  of  Kingdoms,  and  the  revolutions  of  States,  are  described,  in 
the  old  language  of  inspiration,  by  disasters  in  the  Beavens,  by  tiie 
&11  of  Stars,  and  by  edipsea  of  the  greater  Luminaries.  This  admi- 
rably served  the  purpose  of  conveying  both  events  under  the  same 
set  of  images ;  indeed,  under  one  and  the  same  description ;  namdj, 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  the  figukatiye  sense;  and  the 
destruction  of  the  world  in  the  LimAL. — 1^  mm  ehaU  be  darkened 
and  the  moan  ehall  not  give  her  light :  and  the  stare  of  heaeen  skeU 
/all,  and  the  powers  that  are  in  heaoen  shall  be  shaken.  And  thejf 
shall  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  the  CUmds  with  great  pcwer  and 
glory* 

So  that  we  see,  the  representation  of  a  double  sense  in  thia  Prophecy 
hath  all  the  ease,  and  strength,  and  art,  which  we  can  conceive  posuUe 
to  enter  into  a  sacred  information  of  this  nature.  And  the  dose  con- 
texture of  its  parts  is  so  far  from  obscuring  any  thing  in  the  two  great 
correlative  pictures,  portrayed  upon  it,  that  it  serves  to  render  each 
more  distinct,  and  better  defined.  Different  indeed  in  this  from  moti 
of  the  Jewish  Pn^hedes  of  the  same  kind :  And  the  reason  of  the 
di£ference  is  obvious.  In  the  Jewish  Prophedes,  the  secondary  senses 
relating  to  matters  in  anoUier  Dispensation,  was  of  neoesaity  to  be  left 
obscure,  as  unsuitable  to  the  knowledge  of  the  time  in  which  the  Pro- 
phecy was  delivered.  Whereas  the  first  and  secondary  senses  of  the 
Prophecy  before  us,  were  equally  objective  to  the  contemplation  of 
Christ's  Disciples ;  as  the  two  capital  parts  of  the  Dispensation  to 
which  they  were  now  become  subject. 

But  it  will  be  said,  ''  That  before  all  this  pains  had  been  taken  to 
explain  the  beauties  of  the  double  sense,  we  should  have  proved  the 
eaistenee  of  it ;  since,  according  to  our  own  account  of  the  mattor,  the 
magnificent  terms  employed*  which  are  the  prindpal  marie  of  a 
SECONDARY  scuse,  are  the  common  prophetic  Language  to  express  the 
subject  of  the  primary  :  And  because,  when  Jesus,  in  few  words, 
repeats  the  substance  of  thia  Prophecy  to  the  High-Priest,  on  the 
like  occasion  fi>r  which  he  delivered  it  at  large  to  his  Disciples,  he 
describes  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  those  high  terms  irota  whenee 
the  SECONDARY  seuse  is  inferred :  for  when  Jesus  was  accused  of 
threatening,  or  of  designing  to  destroy  the  Temple,  and  was  urged  by 

•  Mark  xiii.  34—26  ;  Matt.  xxiv.  29,  SO. 
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the  High-Prie«t  to  make  his  defence^  he  sajB — Hereafter  ahaU  ye  see 
ike  Son  qfmem  eitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  eoming  in  the 
douda  ofheat>en;*  which  words  the  context  neceatarily confines  to  his 
/ret  coming  in  jadgment  on  Jerusalem." 

To  this  I  answer.  Thai  it  was  not  for  fear  of  being  pnt  to  the  proof 
that  it  was  taken  for  granted,  that  this  Prophecy  had  a  doiihle  sense, 
a  primary  and  a  secondary ;  becanse  it  is  only  quoting  a  passage  or 
two  in  it»  to  shew  that  it  must  necessarily  be  confessed  to  have  both. 

1,  That  Jesus  prophesies  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  appears 
from  the  oonduding  words  recorded  by  all  the  three  Evangelists — 
Verify,  I  mug  ynto  yon,  that  thib  gbnbration  shall  not  pass  away 
tUl  Aix  these  things  be  done  or /ulfiUed.f  Hence,  by  the  way,  let  me 
observe,  that  this  fulfilling  in  the  primary  sense  beiug  termed  the 
fid/UUng  sM,  seems  to  be  the  reason  why  Bt.  John,  who  wrote  his  Gos- 
pd  after  the  destroction  of  Jerusalem,  hath  omitted  to  record  this 
Prophecy  of  Us  Master. 

2.  That  Jesus  at  the  same  time  speaks  of  the  destruction  of  the 
World,  at  his  coming  to  judge  it,  appears  likewise  from  his  own  words 
leeofded  by  the  same  Brangelista — But  of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth 
m  man  J  no  not  theJngek  of  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father.X 
For  tf  the  Whcde  be  to  be  understood  only  of  one  single  event,  then 
do  these  two  texts  expressly  contradict  one  another ;  the  first  telling  us 
that  the  event  should  come  to  pass  near  the  dose  of  that  very  genera* ' 
timi ;  the  latter  telling  us  that  the  time  is  unknown  to  all  men,  nay 
even  to  the  Angds  and  to  the  Son  himself : — then  does  the  last  quoted 
text  expressly  contradict  the  Prophecy  of  Daniel,^  that  very  Prophecy 
to  which  Jesus  all  the  way  refers  ;  for  in  that  prophecy,  the  day  and 
kmr,  that  is,  the  precise  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  is 
minutely  foretold. 

Hence  it  follows  that  this  famous  Pn^hecy  hath  indeed  a  dovblb 
6SNSK,  the  one  primary,  and  the  other,  secondary. 

It  ii  trae,  the  infant-Church  saw  the  destruction  of  the  world  so 
I^ainly  foretold  in  this  Prophecy  as  to  sufier  an  error  to  creep  into  it, 
of  the  speedy  and  instant  consummation  of  all  things.  This,  St.  Paul 
fbmid  neeesaary  to  correct— iVbier  I  beseech  you,  says  he,  that  ye  be  not 
Mon  shaken  in  ndnd,  or  troubled,  as  that  the  day  of  Christ  is  at  hand^ 
tc.\\  And  it  was  on  this  account,  I  siqppose,  that  St.  Luke,  who 
wrote  the  latest  of  the  three  Evangelists,  records  this  Prophecy  in 
mnch  lower  terms  than  the  other  two,  and  entirely  omits  the  words 
ia  the  text  quoted  above,  which  fixes  the  secondary  sense  of  the  Pro* 
phecy— i^^Ao/  day  and  hour,  &c. 

*  Matt  sxvi.  64 ;  Mad(  ziv.  68 ;  Lvke  xziL  69.  t  Matt  zxiv.  34  ;  Maik 

>ffi-30;  Liikexxi.32.  t  Maik  xUi.  32.  4  Dan.  yliL  13, 14.  ||  2  Thesf, 

S-l,rt*ey. 
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If  St.  Paul  exhorted  his  followers  not  to  be  ehaken  in  mind  on  tliis 
account ;  bis  feUow-labourer,  St.  Peter^  wben  be  had  in  like  manner 
reproved  the  acqfi^en,  who  said,  where  ii  the  promise  of  hie  coming  f 
went  still  farther,  and,  to  shew  bis  followers  that  the  Chorch  was  to  be 
of  long  continuance  here  on  earth,  explains  to  them  the  nature  of  that 
evidence  which ykfttr^  timee  were  to  have  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel; 
an  evidence  even  superior  to  that  which  the  primitive  times  enjoyed  of 
MIRACLES  ;  *  We  have  also  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy;  wheremUo 
ye  do  well  that  ye  take  heed,  as  unto  a  light  which  ehineth  in  a  dark 
place,  until  the  day  dawn,  and  the  day-star  arise  in  your  hearts,^ 
This  evidence  of  prophecy  is  justly  qualified  a  mare  sure  word,l 
when  compared  to  miracles,  whose  demonstrative  evidence  b  con- 
fined to  that  age  in  which  the  power  of  them  was  bestowed  upon  the 
Church :  whereas  the  prophecies  here  meant,  namely,  those  of  St.  Panl 
and  St.  John,§  concerning  the  great  apostacy,  were  always  fulfil- 
ling  even  to  the  last  consummation  of  all  things;  and  so,  afibrding 
this  demonstrative  evidence  to  the  men  of  all  generations. 

However,  if  from  this  prophecy  the  first  Christians  drew  a  wrong 
conclusion,  it  was  not  by  the  fault  of  the  Divine  Prophet,  but  their 
own.  Jewish  Tradition  might  at  first  mislead  the  followers  of  Jesus 
to  believe  that  the  destruction  of  the  World  was  very  soon  to  follow 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem :  But  these  men  soon  put  off  Tradition, 
with  the  Law :  And  Scripture,  which  was  then  recommended  to 
them  as  their  only  study,  with  the  double  senses  with  which  it 
abounds,  might  easily  have  led  them  to  a  distinction  of  times  in  this 
Prophecy,  a  Prophecy  formed,  as  they  must  needs  see,  upon  the 
ancient  models.  « 

But  as  Providence  is  always  educing  good  out  of  evil  (though  nei- 
ther for  this,  nor  any  other  reason,  is  evil  ever  connived  at  by  the 
disciples  of  Christ,  as  appears  from  the  conduct  of  St.  Paul,  jost 
mentioned  above)  this  error  was  firuitM  of  much  service  to  truth. 
It  nourished  and  increased  a  spirit  of  piety,  seriousness,  and  charity, 
which  wonderfully  contributed  to  the  speedy  propagation  of  the 
Gospel. 

Before  I  conclude,  let  me  just  observe  (what  |  have  always  princi- 
pally in  view)  that  this  explanation  of  the  Prophecy  obviates  all  those 
impious  and  absurd  insinuations  of  licentious  men,  as  if  Jesus  was 
led  either  by  craft  or  enthusiasm,  either  by  the  gloominess  of  his  own 
ideas,  or  by  his  knowledge  of  the  advantage  of  inspiring  such  into 
his  Followers,  to  prophesy  of  the  speedy  destruction  of  the  World. 

— But    by  strange  ill  fortune  even  some  Believers,  as  we  have 

*  2  Peter  i.  17.  t  Vene  19.  t  B^cuirr^pov,  more  firm,  constant  and 

durable.  %  See  Sir  Isaac  Nbwton  on  the  Prophecies,  chap.  i.  of  his  «ObMrrt- 

tiona  npon  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John." 
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observed,  are  come  at  length  to  deny  the  very  existence  of  dcubU 
•owe*  and  seeandary  propkecies.  A  li^  writer  hath  employed  some 
pages  to  proclaim  Mb  ntter  dishelief  of  all  such  fancies.  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  to  examine  this  bold  rectifier  of  prejudices :  not  for  any 
thing  he  hath  opposed  to  the  Principles  here  laid  down  ;  for  I  dare 
aay  these  were  never  in  his  thonghts ;  but  only  to  shew  that  all  he 
hath  written  is  wide  of  the  purpose :  though,  to  say  the  truth,  no 
vider  than  the  notions  of  those  whom  he  opposes ;  men  who  contend 
for  Types  and  Secondary  senses  in  as  extravagant  a  way  as  he  argues 
•gainst  them  ;  that  is,  such  who  take  a  handle  from  the  Doctrine  of 
double  senses  to  give  a  loose  to  the  extravagances  of  a  vague  imagina- 
tion :  consequently  his  arguments,  which  are  aimed  against  their  very 
being  and  use,  hM  ody  against  their  abuse.  And  that  abuse,  which 
others  indeed  have  urged  as  a  proof  against  the  use,  he  sets  himself  to 
confute :  '*'  a  mighty  undertaking !  and  then  mistakes  his  reasoning 
for  a  confutation  of  the  use. 

His  Argument  against  double  senses  in  Prophecies,  as  far  as  I 
understand  it,  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  1 .  Replies  to  the  rea- 
soning of  others  for  double  senses.  2.  His  own  reasoning  against 
them.  With  his  Replies  I  have  nothing  to  do  (except  where  some- 
thing of  argument  against  the  reaUty  of  double  senses  is  contained) 
because  they  are  replies  to  no  reasonings  of  mine,  nor  to  any  that  I 
approve.  I  have  only  therefore  to  consider  what  he  hath  to  say 
against  the  thing  itself. 

1.  His  first  argument  against  more  senses  than  one,  is  as  follows 
— "Supposing  that  the  opinion  or  judgment  of  the  Prophet  or 
Apoftle  is  not  to  be  considered  in  matters  of  Prophecy  more  than  the 
jadgment  of  a  mere  amanuensis  is, — and  that  the  point  is  not  what 
the  opinion  of  the  amanuensis  was,  but  what  the  inditer  intended  to 
express ;  yet  it  must  be  granted,  that  if  God  had  any  views  to  some  ' 
remoter  events,  at  the  same  time  that  the  words  which  were  used 
were  equally  appUcable  to,  and  designed  to  express,  nearer  events : 
those  remoter  events,  as  well  as  the  nearer,  were  in  the  intention  of 
God:  And  if  both  the  nearer  and  remoter  events  were  equally 
intended  by  God  in  any  Proposition,  then  the  literal  sense  or 

THEM   IS     NOT  THE     ONE   NOR    THE   OTHER     SINGLY     AND  APART, 

BtJT  BOTH  TOGETHER  must  be  the  full  meaning  of  such  passages."  f 
— Then  the  literal  sense  of  them  is  not  the  one  nor  the  other  singly 
nd  apart,  but  both  of  them  together,  &c.  i.  e.  if  both  together  make  up 
but  one  literal  sense,  then  there  is  neither  a  secondary  nor  a  double 
feme:  And  so  there  is  an  end  of  the  controversy.  A  formidable 
.  Adversary  truly !     He  threatens  to  overthrow  the  thing,  and  gives  us 

*  '*  The  Principles  and  Conncctioii  of  Natml  and  Revealed  Religion,  diatinctlj  con- 
■««red,"  p.  221,  by  Dr.  Sykea.  t  Page  219. 
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an  argament  against  the  propriety  of  the  name.  Let  liim  but  allov 
his  adYersaries  that  a  nearer  and  a  remoter  erent  are  both  the  sabjecto 
of.  one  and  the  same  Predictixm,  and,  I  sttppoee»  it  will  be  indiffaent 
to  them  whether  he  call  it,  with  them,  a  Prophecy  of  a  doMe  and 
Jignratweseme,  or  they  call  it,  with  him,  a  Prophecy  ofaeingle  Uterd 
sense :  And  he  maj  be  thankful  fbr  so  mudi  complaisance ;  for  it  k 
plain,  they  have  the  better  of  him  eyen  in  the  propriety  of  ike  name. 
It  is  confessed  that  God,  in  these  predictions,  might  haye  Tiews  to 
nearer  and  remoter  events :  now  these  nearer  and  remoter  events  woe 
events  under  two  different  Dispensations,  the  Jewish  and'  the  Chiis- 
tian.  The  Prediction  is  addressed  to  the  Jews,  who  had  not  only  a 
more  immediate  concern  with  the  first,  but,  at  the  time  of  giving  the 
Prophecy,  were  not  to  be  let  into  the  secrets  of  the  other :  Hence  the 
Prediction  of  the  nearer  event  was  properiy  the  literal  or  primary 
sense,  as  given  for  the  present  information  of  God's  Servants ;  and 
the  more  remote  event  for  their  future  information,  and  so  was  as  pro- 
perly the  secondary  sense,  called  with  great  proinriety  Jigwrative, 
because  conveyed  under  the  terms  which  predicted  the  nearer  event. 
But  I  hope  a  /rst  and  a  second,  a  Uteral  and  a  /guraiive,  may  both 
together  at  least  make  np  a  double  sense.  Selden  undostood 
this  matter  better,  when  he  said,  **  The  Scripture  may  have  more 
senses  besides  the  literal,  because  God  understands  all  things  at  once; 
but  a  man's  writing  has  but  one  true  sense,  which  is  that  whidi  the 
author  meant  when  he  writ  it."  * 

2.  His  second  argument  runs  Uius, — "  Words  are  the  signs  of  our 
thoughts,  and  therefore  stand  for  the  ideas  in  the  mind  of  him  that 
usfes  them.  If  then  words  are  made  use  of  to  signify  tioo  or  more 
things  at  the  same  time,  their  significaney  is  really  lost,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  the  real  certain  intention  of  him  that  uaa 
them.  Were  God  therefore  to  discover  any  thing  to  mankind  by  any 
written  Revelation,  and  were  he  to  make  use  of  such  terms  as 
stand  for  ideas  in  mens  minds,  he  must  speak  to  them  so  as  to  be 
understood  by  them.  They  must  have  in  their  minds  the  ideas 
which  God  intended  to  excite  in  them,  or  else  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
attempt  to  make  discoveries  of  his  Will ;  and  the  terms  made  use  of 
must  be  such  as  were  wont  to  raise  such  certain  ideas,  or  dae  there 
could  be  no  written  Revelation.  The  true  sense  therefore  of  ant 
passage  of  Scripture  can  be  but  one  ;  or  if  it  be  said  to  contain 
more  senses  than  one,  if  such  multiplicity  be  not  revealed,  the  Revela- 
tion becomes  useless,  because  unintelligible."  f 

Men  may  talk  what  they  please  of  the  obscurity  oi  Writers  who 
have  two  senses,  but  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  meet  with  it  much 
oftner  in  those  who  have  none.  Our  Reasoner  has  here  mistaken  the 
•  "Table-Talk."  t  Paget  223,  223. 
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mj  Qoestum,  yrhi€h.  im,  whether  a  Scriptore  Proposition  (fbr  all 
Prophecies  are  reducible  to  Propositions)  be  capable  of  two  senses ; 
sad,  to  support  the  nc^tiye,  he  labours  to  prove  that  words  or 
TBRMS  can  have  but  one. — ff  then  words  are  made  use  of  to  si^m/y 
two  or  wmre  things  at  the  eqf^  time,  their  eignifieaney  is  really  loet 
— mch  TBRM8  &8  stand /or  ideas  mi  mens  minds— -rmuuB  wsado  use  rf 
mutt  be  snek  as  are  wont  to  raise  sneh  certain  ideas — ^AU  this  is 
readily  sUowed ;  but  how  wide  of  the  purpose,  may  be  seen  by  this 
instance :  Jacob  says»  /  will  go  down  into  Sheol  wnto  my  son  MOMm- 
ing.  Now  if  shboi.  signify  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  only  the  Chave,  it 
would  be  abusing  the  term  to  make  it  signify  likewise,  with  the 
fulgar  Latin,  in  in/enmm,  because  if  words  (as  he  says)  be  made  to 
figmfy  two  or  more  things  at  the  same  time,  their  signijieaney  is  hst^ 
^-But  when  this  proposition  of  the  Psalmist  comes  to  be  inter* 
preted.  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  Hell  [Sheol]  neither  wilt  thou 
nfer  thy  holy  one  to  see  corruption  ;  though  it  literally  signifies  secu- 
rity from  the  curse  of  the  Law  upon  transgressors,  vis.  immature 
iuAh,  yet  it  is  very  reasonable  to  understand  it  in  a  spiritual  sense,  of 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead ;  in  which,  the  words  or 
terns  translated  Soul  and  Hell,  are  left  in  the  meaning  they  bear  in 
tile  Hebrew  tongue,  of  Body  and  Oraee. 

But  let  us  suppose  our  Beasoner  to  mean  that  a  proposition  is 
not  capable  of  two  senses,  as  perhi^  he  did  in  his  confusion  of  ideas, 
for  notwithstanding  his  express  words  to  the  contrary,  before  he  comes 
to  the  end  of  his  argument,  he  talks  of  the  true  sense  of  any  pas- 
S4GI  being  but  one  ;  and  then  his  assertion  must  be,  That  if  one  Pro* 
position  have  two  Senses^  its  signijieaney  is  really  lost ;  and  that  it  is 
isipoisible  to  understand  the  real  certain  intention  qf  him  that  uses 
tkem;  consequently  Revelation  will  become  useless,  because  unintel' 
ligibU. 

Now  this  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  deny.  In  the  following 
iutances  a  single  Proposition  was  intended  by  the  writers  and  speak- 
m  to  have  a  double  sense.    The  poet  Virgil  says, 

^<<TaU»,  per  olTpeiim  VolMoi,  don*  p«n»tli 
Mir»tar:  remmqiie  ignanu,  imagine  gandet, 

AtTOLLBNS   HOMBRO   FAMAMgOB   ST   EATA    NBPATVM."* 

The  last  line  has  these  tufo  senses :  First,  that  Mness  bore  on  his 
tboolders  a  shield,  on  which  was  engraved  a  prophetic  picture  of  the 
fime  and  fortunes  of  his  posterity :  Secondly,  that  under  the  protec- 
tion of  that  piece  of  armour  he  established  their  fame  and  fortunes, 
tiid  was  enabled  to  make  a  settlement  in  Latium,  which  proved  the 
foandation  of  the  Roman  empire.f 

Here  then  is  a  double  sense,  which,  I  believe,  none  who  have  any 
*  jSmeid,  Ub.  viii.  in  fin.  t  See  note  MMM,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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taste  of  Virgil  will  deny.     The  preceding  verse  introdoceB  it  with 
great  art, 

**  Miratur,  renunqne  ignarut  imagine  gaiidet : " 

and  prepares  us  for  something  m^rsterioos,  and  hid  behind  the  letter. 

On  Peter^s  refusing  to  eat  of  clean  ^d  unclean  meats  promisni- 
ously,  in  the  yision  presented  to  him,  the  Holy  Spirit  says.  What  Gad 
hath  cleansed  that  call  not  thou  common,*  Tlie  angle  proposition  is, 
That  which  Ood  hath  cleansed  is  not  common  or  impure  ;  but  no  one 
who  reads  this  story  can  doubt  of  its  having  this  double  sense :  1. 
That  the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean  meats  was  to  he 
abolished,  2.  And  That  the  Gentiles  were  to  be  called  into  the 
church  of  Christ,  Here  then  the  true  sense  of  these  pabsagks  ii 
not  one,  but  two :  and  yet  the  intention  or  meaning  is  not,  on  this 
account,  the  least  obscured  or  lost,  or  rendered  doubtful  or  unintel- 
ligible. 

He  will  say,  perhaps,  *<  that  the  very  nature  of  the  subject,  in  both 
cases,  determines  the  two  senses  here  explained."  And  does  he 
think,  we  will  not  say  the  same  of  ^double  senses  in  the  Prophedest 
But  he  seems  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  Judaism  and  Christiaoity 
have  no  kind  of  relation  to  one  another :  Why  else  wotdd  he  bring,  in 
discredit  of  a  double  sense,  these  two  verses  of  Virgil : 

"Hi  motuji  animomm,  atqne  hiec  certamina  tanta 
Polveris  ezigui  jaota  oompotta  qoietciuit." 

On  which  he  thus  descants — The  words  are  determinate  and  clear, 
— Suppose  now  a  man  having  occasion  to  speak  of  intermitting  /even 
and  the  rujffle  of  a  man's  spirits,  and  the  easy  cure  of  the  disorder  by 
pulverized  bark,  ^.f — ^To  make  this  pertinent,  we  must  suppose  no 
more  relation  between  the  fortunes  of  the  Jewish  Church  and  the 
Christian,  than  between  a  battle  of  Bees,  and  the  tumult  o^the  omW 
Spirits  :  if  this  were  not  his  meaning,  it  will  be  hard  to  know  whit 
was,  unless  to  shew  his  happy  talent  at  a  parody. 

But  as  he  seems  to  delight  in  classical  authorities,  I  will  give  him 
one  not  quite  so  absurd  ;  where  he  ^msel^  shall  confess  that  a  double 
meaning  does  in  fact  run  through  one  of  the  finest  Odes  of  Antiquity. 
Horace  thus  addresses  a  crazy  ship  in  which  his  friends  had  embariced 
for  the  ^gean  sea  : 

**  O  navis,  referent  io  mare  te  novi 
FlnctOB  I  6  quid  agia  7  ibrtiter  occupa 
Portnm :  nonne  videa  nt 
Nudum  remigio  latna,  Act 

In  the  first  and  primary  sense,  he  describes  the  dangers  of  his  friends 
in  a  weak  unmanned  vessel,  and  in  a  tempestuous  sea:  in  the 
secondary,  the  dangers  of  the  Republic  in  entering  into  a  new  civil 

•  Acts  X.  15.  t  Page  225.  t  HoRArii  Od.  lib.  i.  od.  24. 
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war,  after  all  the  losses  and  disasters  of  the  old.     As  to  the  secondary 

ienscy  which  is  ever  the  most  questionable  and  obscure,  we  have  the 

testimony  of   early  Antiquity  delivered    by  Quintihan:   As  to  the 

primary  sense,  the  following  will  not  suffer  us  to  doubt  of  it : 

<<  Nnper  soUcitnm  qvm  ndhi  tsdhun, 
Nnac  deaiderliim,  coraqae  iion  levif , 
Interfiua  nitentes 

Vites  teqnora  CycUdaa." 

Bat  there  being,  as  we  have  shewn  above,  two  kinds  of  allegories ; 
(the  first,  viz.  the  proper  allegory ;  which  hath  but  one  real  sense, 
because  the  literal  meaning,  serving  only  for  the  envehpe,  and  without 
a  moral  import,*  is  not  to  be  reckoned ;  the  second,  t&e  improper, 
which  hath  two,  because  the  literal  meaning  is  of  moral  import ;  and 
of  this  nature  are  Prophecies  with  a  double  sensej  the  Critics  on 
Horace,  not  apprehending  the  different  natures  of  these  two  kinds, 
bave  engaged  in  very  warm  contests.  The  one  side  seeing  some  parts 
of  the  Ode  to  have  a  necessary  relation  with  a  real  ship,  contend  for 
its  being  purely  historical  s  at  the  head  of  these  is  Tanaquil  Faber, 
who  first  started  this  criticism,  after  fifteen  centuries  of  peaceable 
possession  of  the  Allegory :  the  other  side,  on  the  authority  of  Quin- 
tihan,  who  gives  the  ode  as  an  example  of  this  figure,  will  have  it 
to  be  purely  allegorical.  Whereas  it  is  evidently  both  one  and  the 
other;  of  the  nature  of  the  second  kind  of  allegories,  which  have 
a  double  sense ;  and  this  double  sense,  which  does  not  in  the  least 
obscure  the  meaning,  the  learned  reader  may  see,  adds  infinite 
beauty  to  the  whole  turn  of  the  Apostrophe.  Had  it  been  purely 
hittorical,  nothing  had  been  more  cold  or  trifling ;  had  it  been  purely 
allegorical,  nothing  less  natural  or  gracious,  on  account  of  the  enor- 
mous length  into  which  it  is  drawn. — Ezekiel  has  an  allegory  of  that 
Bort  which  Quintilian  supposes  this  to  be,  (namely,  a  proper  allegory 
wUh  only  one  real  sensej  and  he  manages  it  with  that  brevity  and 
expedition  which  a  proper  allegory  demands,  when  used  in  the  place 
of  a  metaphor.  Speaking  of  Tyre  under  the  image  of  a  Ship,  he  says, 
T^  Bowers  have  brought  thee  into  great  waters :  the  east-wind  hath 
broken  thee  in  the  midst  of  the  Seas.f  But  suppose  the  Ode  to  be 
both  historical  and  allegorical,  and  that,  under  his  immediate  concern 
for  lus  Friends,  he  conveyed  his  more  distant  apprehensions  for  the 
^ubUc ;  and  then  there  appears  so  much  ease,  and  art,  and  dignity 
in  every  period,  as  makes  tis  justly  esteem  it  the  most  finished  com- 
position of  Antiquity. 

What  is  it  then  which  makes  the  double  sense  so  ridiculous  and 
absurd  in.  Hi  motus  animorum,  ^c.  and  so  noble  and  rational  in,  O 
Navis  referent,  ^c.  but  this.  That,  in  the  latter  case,  the  subject  of 
tbe  two  senses  had  a  close  connexion  ij^  the  interests   of  the 

•  See  •bore,  p,  168,  et  seq.  t  Exek.  xmvil.  26. 
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WRITER ;  in  the  former^  none  at  all  ?  Now  that  ^rtiich  makes  two 
senses  reasonable,  does,  at  the  same  time»  always  make  them  inteUi> 
gible  and  obvious.  But  if  this  be  true,  then  a  double  sense  in  Pro- 
phecies must  be  both  reasonable  and  intelligible :  ¥br  I  think  do 
Believer  will  deny  that  there  was  the  closest  connexion  between  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  systems,  in  the  Dispensations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. — This  will  shew  us,  with  what  knowledge  of  his  subject  the 
Lite  Lord  Bolingbroke  was  endowed,  when  he  endeavoured  to  discredit 
Types  and  Figures  by  this  wise  observation,  **  That  Scripture  Typei 
and  Figures  have  no  more  relation  to  the  things  said  to  be 
typified,  that  to  any  thing  that  passes  now  in  France/'  * 

3.  His  next  argument  runs  thus — **  If  God  is  disposed  to  reveal  to 
mankind  any  truths — ^he  must  convey  them  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  may  be  understood — ^if  he  speaks  to  men,  he  must  condescend  to 
their  infirmities  and  capacities — Now  if  he  were  to  contriye  a  Propo- 
sition in  such  a  manner — that  the  same  Proposition  should  relate  to 
several  events ;  the  consequence  would  be,  that  as  often  as  events 
happened  which  agreed  to  any  Proposition,  so  often  would  the  Reve- 
lation be  accomplished.  But  this  would  only  serve  to  increase  the 
confusion  of  men's  minds,  and  never  to  dear  up  any  Prophecy :  No 
man  could  say  what  was  intended  by  the  spirit  of  God  :  And  if  many 
events  were  intended,  it  would  be  the  same  thing  as  if  no  event  was 
intended  at  all."t 

I  all  along  suspected  he  was  talking  against  what  he  did  not 
understand.  He  proposed  to  prove  the  absurdity  of  a  dwhle  or 
secondary  senseX  of  Prophecies  ;  and  now  he  tells  us  of  many  senses; 
and  endeavours  to  shew  how  this  would  make  Prophecy  useless.  But 
sure  he  should  have  known,  what  the  very  phrase  itself  intimates, 
that  no  prophetic  Proposition  is  pretended  to  have  more  than  two 
■enses :  And  further,  that  the  subject  of  each  is  supposed  to  relate 
to  two  connected  and  successive  Dispensations :  which  is  so  far  from 
creating  any  confusion  in  men's  minds,  or  making  a  Prophecy  useless, 
that  it  cannot  but  strengthen  and  confirm  our  belief  of,  and  give 
double  evidence  to,  the  divinity  of  the  Prediction.  On  the  contraiy, 
he  appears  to  think  that  what  orthodox  Divines  mean  by  a  seeosd 
sense,  is  the  same  with  what  the  Scotch  Prophets  mean  by  a  seeofd 
eight;  the  seeing  one  thing  after  another  as  long  as  the  imagination 
will  hold  out.  • 

4.  His  last  Argument  is — ^*  Nor  is  it  any  ground  for  such  a  suppo- 
tttion,  that  the  Prophets  being  full  of  the  ideas  of  the  Messiah, 
and  his  glorious  kingdom,  made  use  of  iii aoes  taken  firom  thence, 
to  express  the  points'  upon  which  they  had  occasion  to  speak.  From 
whencesoever  they  took  their  ideas,  yet  when  they  spoke  of  present 

•  «  Works,"  vol  Ui.  p.  306.  f  P»ge  226.  t  See  p.  221. 
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f^^tMf  it  waa  prfentfacU  only  that  were  to  be  understood.  Common 
language,  and  the  figures  of  it,  and  the  manner  of  expression ;  the 
m^taphon^  the  k^fperbdet,  and  all  the  usual  forms  of  speech,  are  to  be 
considered :  And  if  the  occasions  of  the  expression  are  taken  irom  a 
fiUurt  state,  yet  still  the  Proposition  is  to  be  interpreted  of  that  one 
thing  to  which  it  is  particularly  appHed."  * 

Orthodox  Diyines  have  supported  the  reasonableness  and  probability 
of  double  eemee  by  this  material  Obseryation,  that  the  insj^d  Writers 
were  JmU  of  the  ideas  of  the  Christian  Dispensation.    That  is,  there 
being  a  dose  relation  between  the  Christian  and  the  Jewish,  of  which 
the  Christian  was  the  completion,  wheneyer  the  Prophets  spoke  of 
any  of  the  remarkable  fortunes  of  the  one,  they  interwove  with  it 
thoee  of  the  other.     A  truth,  which  no  man  could  be  so  hardy  to 
deny,  who  beheyes,  1.  That  there  is  that  relation  between  the  two 
Beligions :  and  2.  That  these  inspired  men  were  let  into  the  nature 
and  future  fortunes  of  both.     See  now  in  what  manner  our  Author 
represents  this  obseryation.     It  is  no  ground,  says  he,  /or  a  double 
sense,  that  the  Prophets  were  JUll  of  the  ideas  of  a  Messiah  and  his 
glorious  kingdom,  and  made  use  of  images  taken  from  thence  ;  [that  is, 
that  they  enobled   their  style  by  their  habitual  contemplation  of 
magnificent  ideas.]     For  (continues  he)  wheneesoever  they  took  their 
ideas,  when  they  spoke  of  present  facts,  present  facts  alone  were  to  be 
tmderstood.     Common  language  and  the  figures  of  it,  Sfc. — ^Without 
doubt,  from  such  a  fulness  of  ideas,  as  only  raised  and  enobled  their 
style,  it  could  be  no  more  concluded  that  they  meant  future  fiicts, 
when  they  speak  of  present,  than  that  Virgil,  because  he  was  full  of 
the  magnificent  ideas  of  the  Roman  grandeur,  where  he  says,  Priami 
Imperium — Ditfihn  Domus,  Hium,  et  Ingens  gloria  Teucrorum,  meant 
Borne  as  well  as  Troy.     But  what  is  all  this  to  the  purpose  7     Ortho- 
dox Diyines  talk  of  a  fulness  of  ideas  arising  from  the  Holy  Spirifs 
revesHng  the  mutual  dependency  and  frture  fortunes  of  the   two 
Dispensations ;  and  reyealing  them  for  the  information,  solace,  and 
support  of  the  Christian  Church :  And  Dr.  Sykes  talks  of  &  fulness  of 
ideas  got  nobody  knows  how,  and  used  nobody  knows  why, — to  raise 
(I  think  he  says)  their  style  and  enable  their  images.     Let  him  giye 
tome  good  account  of  this  representation,  and  then  we  may  be  able  to 
determine,  if  it  be  worth  the  trouble,  whether  he  here  put  the  change 
Qpon  himself  or  his  readers.     To  all  this  Dr.  Sykes  replies,  « It  waa 
no  answer,  to  shew  that  there  are  allegories  and  allegorical  interpreta" 
iums,  for  these  were  neyer  by  xne  denied.''  Exam.  p.  363.    Why  does 
be  tell  us  of  his  neyer  denying  allegories,  when  he  is  called  upon  for 
clenying  secondary  senses?  Does  he  take  these  things  to  be  diferent  ? 
If  be  does,  his  answer  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  for  he  is  only 

•  Page  287. 
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charged^  in  expreM  words^  with  denying  secondary  €ensei.  Does  he 
take  them  to  he  the  eame?  He  must  then  allow  secondary  semes ; 
and  BO  give  ap  the  question ;  that  is,  retract  the  passages  here  quoted 
from  him.  He  is  reduced  to  this  dilemma,  either  to  acknowledge  thai 
he  first  writ,  or  that  he  now  answers,  to  no  purpose.* 

From  hence,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  he  goes  on  to  examine 
particular  texts  urged  against  his  opinion ;  with  which  I  have  it 
present  nothing  to  do :  first,  because  the  proper  subject  of  this  section 
is  the  general  nature  only  of  types  and  double  senses  :  and  secondly, 
because  what  room  I  haye  to '  spare,  on  this  head,  is  for  a  much 
welcomer  Guest,  whom  I  am  now  returning  to,  the  original  author  of 
these  profound  reasonings,  Mr.  CoLiiiNS  himself. 

II. 

We  have  shewn  that  types  and  secondary  senses  are  rational,  logical, 
and  scholastic  modes  of  information  :  that  they  were  expedient  and 
highly  useful  under  the  Jewish  (Economy :  and  that  they  are  indeed 
to  be  found  in  the  Institutes  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  But  now 
it  will  be  objected,  **  that,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  Jewish  (Economy,  a 
double  sense  may  be  allowed  ;  because  the  ftiture  afGurs  of  that  Dis- 
pensation may  be  well  supposed  to  occupy  the  thoughts  of  the 
Prophet ;  but  it  is  unreasonable  to  make  one  of  the  senses  relate  to  a 
different  and  remote  Dispensation,  never  surely  in  his  thoughts.  For 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  (Mr.  Collins  tells  us)  seem  the  most 
plain  of  all  ancient  writings,  and  wherein  there  appears  not  the  least 
trace  of  a  Typical  or  Allegorical  intention  in  the  Authors,  or  in  any 
other  Jews  of  their  time,"  f 

I  reply,  that  was  it  even  as  our  adversaries  suggest,  that  all  Uie 
Prophecies,  which,  we  say,  relate  to  Jesus,  relate  to  him  only  in  a 
secondary  sense ;  and  that  there  were  no  other  intimations  of  the 
New  Dispensation  but  what  such  Prophecies  convey ;  it  would  not 
follow  that  such  sense  was  false  or  groundless.  And  this  I  have 
clearly  shewn  in  the  account  of  their  nature,  original,  and  use.  Thus 
much  I  confess,  that  without  miracles,  in  confirmation  of  such  sense, 
some^  of  them  would  with  difficulty  be  proved  to  have  it ;  because 
we  have  shewn,  that  a  commodious  and  designed  obscurity  attends 
both  their  nature  and  their  use.  But  then.  This  let  me  add,  and 
these  Pretenders  to  superior  reason  would  do  well  to  consider  it,  that 
the  authority  of  divine  ^\^^sdom  as  rationally  forces  the  assent  U>  a 
determined  meaning  of  an  obscure  and  doubtftil  Proposition,  as  any 
other  kind  of  logical  evidence  whatsoever. 

But  this  which  is  here  put,  is  by  no  means  the  case.     For  we  say, 

*  See  note  NNN,  at  the  end  of  thb  book.  f  **  Qrounds  and  Reasons/'  9u:, 

p .  82.  I  See  note  OOO,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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1 .  That  some  of  the  Prophecies  relate  to  Jesus  in  a  primary  sense. 

2.  That  besides  these,  there  are  in  the  prophetic  Writings,  the  most 
dear  and  certain  intimations  of  the  Oospel  CEeonamy,  which  are  alone 
sufficient  to  ascertain  the  reality  of  the  secondary, 

I.  That  SOME  Prophecies  relate  to  the  Messiah  in  a  primary  sense, 
hath  been  invincibly  proved  by  many  learned  men  before  me :  I  shall 
mention  therefore  bat  one  ;  and  that,  only  because  Mr.  Collins  hath 
made  some  remarks  upon  it,  which  will  afford  occasion  for  a  farther 
Dlustration  of  the  subject.  JESt7S  declares,  of  John  the  Baptist — 
Tkis  is  the  Eli  as  that  was  far  to  come,  "  Wherein"  (says  the  Author 
of  the  Grounds,  &c.)  ''he  is  supposed  to  refer  to  these  words  of 
Malachi,  Behold  I  will  send  you  Elijah  the  Prophet  before  the  coming 
of  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord;  which,  according  to  their 
LITERAL  sense,  are  a  Prophecy  that  Eltfah  or  Elias  was  to  come  in 
person,  and  therefore  not  literally  but  mystically  fulfilled  in 
John  the  Baptist.*'  *  And  again,  in  his  Scheme  of  literal  Prophecy 
considered,  speaking  of  this  passage  of  Malachi,  he  says,  <*  But  to  cut 
off  all  pretence  for  a  literal  Prophecy,  I  observe,  first.  That  the  literal 
interpretation  of  this  place  is,  that  Elias,  the  real  Elias,  was  to  come. 
And  is  it  not  a  most  pleasant  literal  interpretation  to  make  Elias 
not  signify  Elias,  but  somebody  who  resembled  him  in  qualities  ? — 
Secondly  I  observe,  that  the  Septuagint  Translators  render  it,  Elias 
the  Tishbite, — and  that  the  Jews,  since  Christ's  time,  have  generally 
understood,  from  the  passage  before  us,  that  Elias  is  to  come  in 
person. — ^But  John  Baptist  himself,  who  must  be  supposed  to  know 
who  he  was  himself,  when  the  question  was  asked  him,  whether  he 
was  EUas,  denied  himself  to  be  Elias ;  and  when  asked  who  he  was, 
said,  he  was  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  Wilderness,  ^.  which  is  a 
passage  taken  horn  Isaiah,**  f 

1.  The  first  thing  observable  in  these  curious  remarks  is,  that  this 
great  Advocate  of  Infidelity  did  not  so  much  as  understand  the  terms 
of  the  question.  The  words,  says  he,  according  to  their  literal  sense, 
are  a  Prophecy  that  Elijah  was  to  come  in  person,  and  therefore  not 
Uterally  but  mystically  fulfilled  in  John  the  Baptist.  He  did  not  so 
nrach  as  know  the  meaning  of  a  primary  and  secondary  sense,  about 
which  he  makes  all  this  stir.  A  secondary  sense  indeed  implies  a 
fyurative  inteipretation ;  a  primary  implies  a  literal :  But  yet  this 
primary  sense  does  not  exclude  figurative  terms.  The  primary  or 
literal  sense  of  the  Prophecy  in  question  is,  that,  before  the  great  and 
terrible  day  of  the  Lord,  a  messenger  should  be  sent,  resembling  in 
duuracter  the  Prophet  Elijah ;  this  messenger,  by  a  figure,  is  caUed 
the  Prophet  El^ah.  A  figure  too  of  the  most  easy  and  natural 
import ;  and  of  especial  use  amongst  the  Hebrews,  who  were  accus- 
•  **  Grounds  and  Reasona,''  Ac.  pp.  47,  48.  t  Page  127. 
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tomed  to  denote  anj  character  or  action  by  that  (tf  the  kind  vfaick 
was  become  most  known  or  celebrated.  Thus  the  Prophet  Isaiih: 
''  And  the  Lord  shall  utterly  destroy  the  tat^fue  of  the  Egyptian  sea, 
and  with  his  mighty  wind  shall  he  shake  his  hand  oyer  the  river,  and 
shall  smite  it  in  the  9wem  ^treama.'*  *  Here,  a  second  passage  throo^ 
the  Red  Sea  is  promised  in  literal  terms :  But  who  therefore  will  aaj 
that  this  is  the  literal  meaning  ?  The  literal  meaning,  though  the 
prophecy  be  in  figurattt^e  terms,  is  simply  redemption  from  bondage. 
For  EoYPT,  in  the  Hebrew  phrase,  signified  a  place  of  bondage.  So 
again  Jeremiah  says ;  "  A  Toice  was  heard  in  Bamah,  lamentation  and 
Utter  weeping :  Rachbl  weeping  for  her  children  reftised  to  be  ccna* 
forted  because  they  were  not."  f  The  primary  sense  of  these  words, 
according  to  Grotius,  is  a  prediction  of  the  weeping  of  the  Jewish 
matrons  for  their  children  carried  captive  to  Babylon  by  Nabuzaradan. 
Will  he  say  therefore  that  this  Prophecy  was  not  literally  fulfilled, 
because  Rachel  was  dead  many  ages  before,  and  did  not,  that  we  resd 
of,  return  to  life  on  this  occasion  7  Does  not  he  see  that,  by  the  most 
common  and  easy  figure,  the  Matrons  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  weie 
called  by  the  name  of  this  their  great  Parent?  As  the  lanelites,  in 
Scripture,  are  called  Jacob,  and  the  posterity  of  the  son  of  Jesse  by 
the  name  of  David :  So  again,  Isaiah  says,  *'  Hear  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  ye  rulers  of  Sodom  ;  give  ear  unto  the  Law  of  our  Gon,  ye 
people  of  QoMORRAH."  X  WiU  ^^  "!>  ^^  people  of  Sodom  tad 
Gomorrah  are  here  addressed  to  in  the  primary  sense,  and  the  peqde 
of  the  Jews  only  in  the  secondary  ?  But  the  preceding  words,  wbieh 
shew  the  people  of  Sodom  and  Chmorrah  could  nol  now  be  addreswd 
to,  because  there  were  none  left,  shew  likewise  that  it  is  the  Jewish 
Nation  which  is  caUed  by  these  names.  Msscept  the  Lord  of  HotU 
had  left  us  a  very  small  remnant,  we  should  have  been  as  Sodom,  sisd 
we  should  have  been  like  unto  Gom(wrah.§  Would  not  he  be  thought 
an  admirable  interpreter  of  Firyil  who  should  criticise  the  Romsa 
Poet  in  the  same  manner  I — Ftr^  seems  the  most  plain  qf  aU  ancient 
writings:  And  he  says, 

«  Jam  redit  et  Virgo,  redennt  Satornia  regna." 

Which,  according  to  its  literal  meaning,  is,  that  the  Virgin  returns, 
and  old  Saturn  reigns  again,  in  person  ;  therefore  not  literally,  M 
MYSTICALLY  fulfilled  in  the  justice  and  felicity  qf  Augustus's  r^ign. 
And  it  is  a  most  pleasant  literal  interpretation,  to  make  the  Yiigin 
€md  Saturn  not  signify  the  Virgin  a$ul  SaturUi  but  somebody  vfio 
resembled  them  in  polities.  Such  reasoning  on  a  Classic,  would  be 
called  nonsense  in  every  language.  But  Freethinking  sanctifies  iU 
sorts  of  impertinence.     Let  me  obserre  further,  that  this  was  a  kind 

•  ImI.  si.  15.  t  Jer.  uii.  16.  t  Int.  L  10.  «  Vene  9. 
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of  oompoond  blander :  LirsKAL,  in  common  speech^  being  opposed 
both  to  Jiffuratwe  and  to  spiritual:  and  mystical  ugnifying  both 
JIguratwe  and  spiritual ;  he  £urly  confounded  the  distinct  and  different 
meanings  both  of  litbiial  and  of  MTSTiCAii. 

He  goes  on — I  observe^  that  the  Stptuagint  Translators  render  it 
Elias  the  Tishbite — and  that  the  Jews  since  Ch&ist's  time  have 
generally  understood /ram  this  passage,  that  Elias  is  to  come  in  person. 
And  John  Baptist  himsdf^  who  must  be  supposed  to  know  who  he  was 
kimseifi  when  the  question  was  asked  him,  denied  himself  to  be  Elias. — 
Why  does  he  say.  Since  Chjlist's  time,  and  not  before,  when  it  appears 
to  be  before  as  well  as  since,  from  his  own  aooount  of  the  translation 
of  the  Septnagint  7  For  a  good  reason.  We  should  then  have  seen 
why  John  the  Baptist,  when  asked»  denied  himself  to  be  Elias  i 
which  it  was  not  Mr.  CoUins's  design  we  should  see ;  if  indeed  we 
do  not  ascribe  too  mucb  to  his  knowledge  in  this  matter.  The  case 
stood  thus :  At  the  time  of  the  Septuagint  translation,  and  from 
thence  to  the  tune  of  Christ,  the  doctrine  of  a  Transnui^ation,  and 
of  a  Besurreetion  of  the  body,  to  repossess  the  Land  of  Judea,  were 
national  opinions;  which  occasioned  the  Jews  by  degrees  to  under- 
stand all  these  sorts  of  figurative  expressions  literally.  Hence, 
smongst  their  many  visions,  this  was  one,  that  Elias  should  come 
•gain  in  person.  Which  shews  what  it  was  the  Jews  asked  John  the 
Baptist ;  and  what  it  was  he  answered,  when  he  denied  himself  to  be 
EUas :  Not  that  he  was  not  the  Messenger  prophesied  of  by  Malachi 
(for  his  pretending  to  be  that  Messenger  evidently  occasioned  the 
question)  but  that  he  was  not,  nor  did  the  prophecy  imply  that  the 
Messenger  should  be,  EUas  in  person. 

But  to  set  his  reasoning  in  the  fullest  light.  Let  us  consider  a 
similar  prophecy  of  Amos :  Behold  the  dayseome,  saith  the  Lord  God, 
that  I  will  send  a  7Aminb  in  the  land,  not  a  famine  of  bread,  nor  a 
thirst  of  water,  but  of  hearing  the  words  of  the  Lord.*  I  would  ask, 
is  this  a  Prophecy  of  a  famine  of  the  word  in  a  literal,  or  in  a  mys- 
tieal  sense?  Whhout  doubt  the  Deist  will  own  (if  ever  he  expects 
¥e  should  appeal  again  to  his  ingenuity)  in  a  literal.  But  now  strike 
out  the  explanation  [not  a  famine  of  bread,  nor  a  thirst  of  water"]  and 
vhat  is  it  then  7  Is  it  not  still  a  famine  of  the  word  in  a  Uterat 
Most?  Mystieal,  if  you  will,  in  the  meaning  of  metaphorically 
obeeure,  but  not  in  the  meaning  of  spiritual.  But  mystical  in  this 
Istter  ngnification  only,  is  opposed  to  literal,  in  the  question  about 
secondary  senses.  It  appears  then,  that  a  want  of  preaching  the  word 
ii  still  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Prophecy,  whether  the  explanation 
1^  in  or  out,  though  the  figwroMivs  term  [/otstne]  be  used  to  express 
that  meaning.    And  the  reason  why  the  Prophet  explains  the  term, 
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was  not,  because  it  was  a  harsh  or  unnatural  figure^  to  denote  uxait  of 
preaching^  any  more  than  the  term  Elijah  to  denote  a  similar  character, 
which  Malachi  does  not  explain  ;  but  because  the  Prophecy  of  Amos 
might  have  been  for  ever  mistaken,  and  \\itfiguratwe  term  understood 
Uterally  ;  the  People  being  at  that  time,  often  punished  for  their  ans 
by  a  famine  of  bread. 

But  this  abusive  cavil  Kt  figurative  termM  will  remind  us  of  his  ob8e^ 
vations  on  the  following  Prophecy  of  Isaiah — ''Even  them  will  I 
bring  to  my  holy  mountain,  and  make  them  joyful  in  my  house  of 
prayer:  their  burnt  offerings  and  their  sacrifices  shall  be  accepted 
upon  mine  altar ;  for  mine  house  shall  be  called  an  house  of  Pray^ 
FOR  ALL  PEOPLE."  *  Thjs,  hc  says,  must  needs  relate  to  Jewish, 
not  to  Christian  times.  Why?  Because  aaerifieea  are  mentioned. 
But  how  could  this  truth  be  told  the  Jewish  People,  that  ell 
natione  should  be  gathered  to  the  true  God^  otherwise  than  by  osing 
terms  taken  fix>m  Rites  familiar  to  them ;  unless  the  nature  of  the 
Christian  Dispensation  had  been  previously  exphiined?  A  matter 
evidently  unfit  for  their  information,  when  they  were  yet  to  live  so 
long  under  the  Jewish.  For  though  the  Prophets  speak  of  the  httk 
value  of,  and  small  regard  due  to,  the  ceremonial  Law ;  they  always 
mean  (and  always  make  their  meaning  understood)  when  the  cert- 
monial  Law  is  snperstitiously  observed,  and  observed  to  a  n^lect  of 
the  moral ;  which  last  they  describe  in  the  purity  and  perfection  of 
the  Gospel.  So  admirable  was  this  conduct!  that  while  it  hid  the 
future  Dispensation,  it  prepared  men  for  it. 

Thus  then  stands  the  argument  of  this  mighty  Reasoner.  There 
are  no  Prophecies,  he  says,  which  rekte  to  Jesus  but  in  a  eecondtaj 
eense.  Now  a  secondary  sense  is  unecholastic  and  enthuaiaetical.  To 
this  we  answer,  that  the  Prophecy  of  Malachi  about  Elijah,  and  d 
Isaiah  about  bringing  all  people  to  his  holy  mountain,  relate  to  Jesus 
in  a  primary  eense.  He  replies.  No,  but  in  a  mystical,  only.  Here 
he  begins  to  quibble,  the  sure  sign  of  an  expiring  Argument :  Mystical 
signifies  as  well  secondary  as  figurative.  In  the  sense  of  secondary, 
the  interpretation  of  these  Prophecies  to  Jesus  is  not  mystical:  in 
the  sense  of  figurative  it  is.  But  is  the  use  of  a  figurative  term 
enthusiastical  or  unscholastic,  when  the  end  is  only  to  convey  informa- 
tion concerning  a  less  known  thing  in  the  terms  of  one  more  known ! 
Now  whether  we  are  to  charge  this  to  ill  faith  or  a  worse  understand- 
ing, his  Followers  shall  determine  for  me. 

2.  But  we  will  suppose  all  that  an  ingenuous  Adversary  can  ask — 
<<That  most  of  the  Prophecies  in  question  reUite  to  Jesus  in  a 
secondary  sense  only  ;  the  rest  in  a  primary,  but  expressed  in  fiptra- 
tive  terms ;  which,  till  their  completion,  threw  a  shade  over  their 
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meaning,  and  kept  them  in  a  certain  degree  of  obscurity."  Now,  to 
shew  how  all  thia  came  about,  will  add  still  farther  light  to  this  very 
perplexed  question. 

We  have  seen,  from  the  nature  and  long  duration  of  the  Jewish 
(Economy,  that  the  Prophecies  which  relate  to  Jesus,  must  needs  be 
darkly  and  enigmatically  deUyered  :  We  have  seen  how  the  aUegoric 
Mode  of  speech,  then  much  in  use,  furnished  the  means,  by  what  we 
call  a  double  sense  in  Prophecies,  of  doing  this  with  all  the  requisite 
obseuri^.  But  as  some  of  these  Prophecies  by  their  proper  light 
alone,  without  the  confirmation  of  miracles,  could  hardly  have  their 
soblimer  sense  so  well  ascertained ;  to  render  .all  opposers  of  the 
Gospel  without  excuse,  it  pleased  the  Holy  Spirit,  under  the  last  race 
of  the  Prophets,  to  give  credentials  to  the  mission  of  Jesus  by  predic- 
tions of  him  in  a  primary  and  UtereU  sense.  Yet  the  Jewish  ceconomy 
being  to  continue  long,  there  still  remained  the  same  necessity  of  a 
ooT«rt  and  mysterious  conveyance.  That  figurative  expression  there- 
fore, which  was  before  employed  in  the  proposition,  was  now  used  in 
the  terms.  Hence,  the  Prophecies  of  a  single  sense  come  to  be  in 
bi^ily  figurative  words  :  as  before,  the  earlier  Prophecies  of  a  double 
sense  (which  had  a  primary  meaning  in  the  afiairs  of  the  Jewish  State, 
and,  for  the  present  information  of  that  People)  were  delivered  in  a 
mnch  simpler  phrase*   . 

The  Jewish  Doctors,  whose  obstinate  adherence,  not  to  the  tetter 
of  ike  Law,  as  this  Writer  ignorantly  or  fraudulently  suggests,  bat 
to  the  mystical  interpretations  of  the  Cabala,  prevents  their  seeing 
the  tme  cause  of  this  difference  in  t^e  language,  between  the  earlier 
Ukd later  Prophets;  the  Jewish  Doctors,  I  say,  are  extremely  per* 
pkzed  to  give  a  tolerable  account  of  this  matter.  What  they  best 
agree  in  is,  that  the  figurative  enigmatic  style  of  the  later  Prophets 
(vbich  however  they  make  infinitely  more  obscure  by  cabalistic  mean* 
ings,  than  it  really  is,  in  order  to  evade  the  relation  which  the  Predict 
tions  have  to  Jesus)  is  owing  to  the  declining  state  of  prophecy, 
Esery  Prophet,  says  the  famous  Rabbi,  Joseph  Albo,  that  is  of  a 
*l^wg,  sagacious,  and  piercing  understanding,  unll  apprehend  the  thing 
nakedly  without  any  similitude ;  whence  it  comes  to  pass  that  all  his 
^Offings  are  distinct  and  clear,  and  free  from  all  obscurity,  having  a 
literal  truth  in  them :  But  a  Prophet  of  an  inferior  rank  or  degree, 
kit  words  are  obscure,  enwrapped  in  riddles  and  parables ;  and  there* 
fore  have  not  a  literal  but  allegorical  truth  contained  in  them**  And 
indeed  our  fictitious  Rabbi  seems  to  have  had  as  httle  knowledge  of 
this  matter  as  the  other ;  for  in  answer  to  what  Mr.  Whiston,  who, 
extravagant  as  he  was  in  rejecting  all  double  senses,  yet  knew  the 
difference  between  a  secondary  and  enigmatic  prophecy,  which,  we 
•  Smith's  *<  Select  DiscourieB,"  p.  180. 
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shall  Bte,  Mr.  Collins  did  not,  in  answer,  I  say,  to  Mr.  Whiston,  who 
observed  thai  the  Prophecies  [meaning  the  primary]  which  rdate  to 
Christianity  are  covered,  mystical  and  enigmatical,  replies^  Ihi  it 
exactly  equal  mysticism  mth,  and  just  as  remote  from  the  real  Uterol 
sense  as  the  mysticism  of  the  Allegorists  [t .  e.  the  Contenden  for  t 
doable  sense]  and  is  altogether  as  obscure  to  the  understanding* 
His  argument  against  secondary  senses  is,  that  they  are  unsd^olasUe 
and  enthusiastical.  Mr.  Whiston,  to  humonr  him,  presents  him  ^th 
direct  and  primary  Prophecies,  bat  tells  him,  at  the  same  time,  they 
are  expressed  in  covered,  mystical,  and  enigmatic  terms,  TiuB  lill 
not  satisfy  him ;  it  is  no  better  than  the  mysticism  of  the  JUegmttt, 
How  so  ?  We  may  think  perhaps,  that  he  would  pretend  to  prove, 
becanse  his  argument  requires  he  should  prove,  that  emgwuiivd 
expressions  are  as  unscholastic  and  enthusiastical  as  secondary  semes. 
No  such  matter.  All  he  says  is,  that  they  are  as  obscu&s  to  ikt 
understanding.  But  obscurity  is  not  his  quarrel  with  secondary  serna. 
He  objects  to.  them  as  unscholastic  and  enthusiastical.  Bat  here  Jay 
the  difficulty ;  no  man,  who  pretended  to  any  language,  could  affirm 
this,  of  figurative  enigmatical  expressions  ;  he  was  forced  therefore  to 
have  recourse  to  his  usual  reAige,  obscurity. 

It  is  true,  he  says,  these  mystical  enigmatic  Prophecies  (as  Mr, 
Whiston  calls  them)  are  equally  remote  from  the  real  Uterol  sense,  as 
the  mysticism  of  the  Allegorists,  But  this  is  only  a  repetition  of  the 
blunder  exposed  above,  where  he  could  not  distinguish  between  the 
literal  sense  of  a  Term,  and  the  literal  sense  of  a  Proposition,  Afid 
how  gross  that  ignorance  is  we  may  see  by  the  following  instance. 
Isaiah  says.  The  Wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the  Lamb,  and  the  Leopsrd 
shall  lie  down  with  the  Kid ;  and  the  Calf,  and  the  young  lAon,  and 
the  Falling  together,  and  a  little  Child  shall  lead  them,f  Now  I  will 
take  it  for  granted  that  his  Followers  understand  this,  as  Grotins 
does,  of  the  profound  peace  which  was  to  follow  after  the  times  of 
Senacherib,  under  Hezekiah ;  but  though  the  terms  be  mystical,  yet 
sure  they  call  this  the  literal  sense  of  the  prophecy:  For  Giotiiis 
makes  the  mystical  sense  to  refer  to  the  €h>8peL  Mr.  Whiston,  I  sup- 
pose, denies  that  this  has  any  thing  to  do  with  the  times  of  Hezddah, 
but  that  it  refers  to  that  of  Christ  only.  Is  not  his  interpretatiim 
therefore  literal  as  well  as  that  of  Ghrotius  ?  unless  it  tmmediatdy 
becomes  odly  typical,  unscholastic,  and  enthusiastical,  as  soon  as  ever 
Jesus  comes  into  the  question. 

II.  But  now,  besides  the  literal  primary  prophedes  concerning  the 
PERSON  of  Jesus,  we  say,  in  the  second  place,  that  there  are  other, 
which  give  a  primary  and  direct  intimation  of  the  change  of  the 
Dispensation.     Isaiah  foretels  great  mercies  to  the  Jewish  People, 
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in  a  fttore  Age ;  wUch,  though  repreBented  hj  such  meUphora  as 
bore  analogy  to  the  Uenmga  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  CEconomy,  yet, 
to  shew  that  they  were  indeed  different  from  what  iihejtfftiratwe  termt 
aUoded  to,  the  Prophet  at  the  same  time  adds,  My  ihoughU  are  not 
a$  yfmr  ikauffhU,  neither  are  your  waye  my  ways,  eaith  the  Lard.* 
This  smdy  implies  a  difereni  Dispknsation.  That  the  change  was 
from  eamal  to  spiritual,  is  elegantly  intimated  in  the  subjoining 
words, — For  tu  the  Hsatbns  are  higher  than  the  Eabtb,  so  are  my 
Myt  hi^^her  than  y<mr  waye,  and  my  thoughte  than  your  thaaphie.f 
But  this  higher  and  more  excellent  Dispensation  is  more  plainly 
rereakd  in  the  following  figure :  Instead  of  the  thorn  ehall  come  up 
ihefir-tree^  and  inttead  of  the  brier  ehaU  come  up  the  myrtle-tree;  t 
i.e.  the  new  Religion  shall  as  fur  excel  the  old,  as  the  fir-tree  does  the 
tlMnm,  or  the  myrtle  the  brier.  In  a  fc^owing  Prophecy  he  shews 
tbe  KZTBNT  of  this  new  Religion  as  here  he  had  shewn  its  Nature  ; 
that  it  was  to  spread  beyond  Jndea,  and  to  take  in  the  whde  race  of 
lUDikind, — The  gbntilbb  ehall  come  to  thy  light,  and  kings  to  the 
brightneee  of  thy  rieing,  ^.^  Which  idea  the  Prophet  Zephaniah 
expresses  in  so  strong  a  manner,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  evasion : 
tie  Lord  will  be  terrible  unio  them,  for  he  will  famish  all  the  Gods 
OF  THB  BARTH  ;  and  men  ehall  worship  him  ef^ry  one  from  his 
FLACBi  even  all  the  idee  of  the  Obntilb8.||  The  expression  is  noble, 
and  alludes  to  the  popular  superstitions  of  Paganism,  which  conceived 
Aat  their  Gods  were  nourished  by  the  steam  of  saciifices.  But  when 
Ytte  the  Pagan  Gods  thus  famished,  but  in  the  first  ages  of  Chris- 
tanity  I^^Stery  one  from  his  place  ;  that  is,  they  were  not  to  go  up  to 
IiRimALBM  to  worship. — Sven  alt  the  isles  of  the  OentUes :  but  when 
Ad  these  worship  the  God  of  Israel  every  one  from,  hisplaee,  before  the 
preaching  of  the  Apostles  f  Then  indeed  their  speedy  and  general 
eouvenion  distinguished  them  from  the  rest  of  the  nations*  This  he 
apreases  yet  more  plainly  in  another  place.  **  In  that  day  shall  there 
k  an  altar  to  the  Ix>rd  in  the  midst  of  the  Land  of  Sgyptt**  %  i,  e« 
tbe  Temple-service  shall  be  abolished ;  and  the  God  of  Israel  wor* 
iUped  with  tiie  most  solemn  rites,  even  in  the  most  abhorred  and 
aaiaoctified  places,  such  as  the  Jews  esteemed  Bgypt.  Which 
Haladii  thus  diversifies  in  the  expression.  And  in  etery  place  incense 
sftatf  be  offered  unto  my  name,  and  a  pure  offbrinG  ;**  t.  e.  it  shall 
Bot  be  the  less  acceptable  for  not  being  at  the  Temple, 

But  Isaiah,  as  he  proceeds,  is  stiU  more  explicite,  and  declares,  in 
direct  terms,  that  the  Dispensation  should  be  changed.  Behold  I  create 
NBw  Hbavbns  and  a  new  Earth  ;  and  the  former  shall  not  be 
f^tnembered,  nor  come  into  mind.^  This,  in  the  prophetic  style,  means 

•  lid.  W.  8.  t  Vewe  9.         t  Vene  13.  t  I»»i.  Ix.  3.  ||  Zeph.  a.  1 1. 
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a  NEW  RELIGION  and  a  new  Law  ;  the  metaphors,  as  we  havAhewn 
elsewhere,  being  taken  from  hieroglyphical  expresnon.  He  speaks  in 
another  place,  of  the  conseqaence  of  this  change;  namdy,  the  tnni- 
fening  the  benefits  of  Beligion  from  the  Jewish  to  the  Christisn  Bifl- 
pensation.  "  Is  it  not  yet  a  very  Httle  while,  and  Lebanon  [the  itUs  ^ 
the  Gentiles]  shall  be  turned  into  a  fruitful  field,  and  the  fruitful  fidki 
[the  land  of  Judea]  shall  be  esteemed  as  a  forest?"  *  To  make  it 
yet  more  clear,  I  observe  farther,  that  the  Prophet  goes  on  to  dedaie 
the  change  of  the  sanction  ;  and  this  was  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  change  of  the  Dispensation. — There  shall  be  no  more  thence  an 
infant  of  days,  nor  an  old  tnan  that  hath  not  filled  his  days :  For  the 
child  shall  die  an  hundred  years  old,  hut  the  sinner  being  an  hundred 
years  old  shall  be  accursed  ;f  i.  e,  the  Sanction  op  temporal 
REWARDS  and  PUNISHMENTS  shall  be  DO  longer  administered  in  an 
extraordinary  maimer ;  for  we  must  remember,  that  long  life  for  obe- 
dience, and  sudden  and  untimely  death  for  transgressicma,  bore  an 
eminent  part  in  the  Sanction  of  the  Jewish  Law.  Now  these  are 
expressly  said  to  be  abrogated  in  the  Dispensation  promised,  it  being 
declared  that  the  Virtuous,  though  dying  immaturely,  should  be  ta  if 
they  had  lived  an  hundred  years  ;  and  Sinners,  though  living  to  an 
hundred  years,  as  if  they  had  died  immaturely. 

The  very  same  prophecy  in  Jeremiah,  delivered  in  less  figundte 
terms,  supports  this  interpretation  beyond  all  possibility  of  catil: 
*'  Behold  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  wiU  make  a  mkw 
COVENANT  with  the  house  of  Israel,  and  with  the  house  of  Judah,  not 
according  to  the  Covenant  that  I  made  with  their  fathers,  in  the  day 
that  I  took  them  by  the  hand,  to  bring  them  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt. — ^But  this  shall  be  the  Covenant  that  I  will  make  with  the 
house  of  Israel,  After  those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put  my  La» 
in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts."  J — 

What  Isaiah  figuratively  names  a  new  Heaven  and  a  new  Earth, 
Jeremiah  simply  and  literally  calls  a  new  Covenant,  And  what  kind 
of  Covenant?  Not  such  an  one  as  was  made  with  their  Fathers. 
This  was  declarative  enough  of  its  nature ;  yet,  to  prevent  mistakea, 
he  gives  as  well  a  positive  as  a  negative  description  of  it :  This  shall  be 
the  Covenant,  I  will  put  my  Law  in  their  inward  parts,  ^c.  t.  e.  this 
Law  shall  be  spiritual,  as  the  other  given  to  their  Fathers  was  eamal : 
For  the  Ceremonial  Law  did  not  scrutinize  the  heart,  but  rested  in 
external  obedience  and  observances. 

Lastly,  to  crown  the  whole,  we  may  observe,  that  Jeremiah  too, 
like  Isaiah,  fixes  the  true  nature  of  the  Dispensation  by  dedaiing  the 
CHANGE  of  the  SANCTION  :  "  In  those  days  they  shall  say  no  more, 
the  fathers  have  eaten  a  sour  grape,  and  the  childrens  teeth  are  set  on 

•  Isai.  Mix.  ir.  t  Isai.  Ixv.  20.  %  Jer.  xxxi.  31^33. 
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edge.    But  every  one  shall  die  for  his  own  iniquity ;  every  man  that 
eateth  the  sour  grape,  his  teeth  shall  he  set  on  edge."  *     For  it  was 
part  of  the  Sanction  of  the  Jewish  Law,  that  children  should  hear  the 
iniquity  of  their  fathers,  ^.  a  mode  of  punishing  which  hath  heen 
alreuly  explained  and  justified.     Yet  all  these  Prophecies  of  the 
Ck>8PKL  hetng  delivered  in  terms  appropriate  to  the  Law,  the  Jews  of 
that  time  would  naturally,  as  they  in  fact  did,  understand  them  as 
speaking  of  the  extension  and  completion  of  the  old  Dispensation, 
nther  than  the  perfection  of  it  by  the  introduction  of  a  new.     And 
thus  their  reverence  for  the  present  System,  under  which  they  were 
yet  to  continue,  was  preserved.     The  necessity  of  this  proceeding,  for 
the  {Nresent  time ; — the  efiects  it  would  afterwards  produce  through 
the  perversity  of  the  superstitious  followers  of  the  Law ; — and  the 
divine  goodneas  as  well  as  wisdom  manifested  in  this  proceeding,  are 
•n  finely  touched  in  the  following  passage  of  Isaiah  f — '^  Whom  shall 
he  teach  knowledge?  and  whom  shall  he  mak^  to  understand  doc- 
trine?   Them  that  are  weaned  from  the  milk,  and  dravm  firom  the 
hfeasts.^     For  precept  must  be  [or  hath  been]  upon  precept,  precept 
npon  prec^t,  line  upon  line,  line  upon  line,§  here  a  little  and  there  a 
little.    For  with  stammering  lips  and  another  tongue  will  he  speak  to 
this  People.  II     To  whom  he  said.  This  is  the  rest,  and  this  is  the 
lefirediing,^  yet  they  would  not  hear.     But  the  word  of  the  Lord 
was  unto  them,  precept  upon  precept,  precept  upon  precept,  line 
upon  Hne,  line  upon  line,  here  a  Uttle  and  there  a  little ;   that  they 
lai^t  go  and  fall  backward,  and  be  broken  and  snared  and  taken."** 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  if  you  vnll  believe  our  Adversary,  The 
booh  of  the  Old  Testament  seem  the  mast  plain  of  all  ancient  writ- 
ings, and  wherein  there  appears  not  the  least  trace  of  typical 
oa  allegorical  intention  in  the  Authors,  or  in  any  other  Jews  of 
their  times.ff   He  that  answers  a  Fi^e-thinker  will  find  employment 
AHmgb. — Not  the  least  trace  of  a  typical  or  allegorical  intention  ! 
He  might  as  well  have  said  there  is  not  the  least  trace  of  poetry  in 
^^irgil,  or  of  eloquence  in  Cicero.     But  there  is  none,  he  says,  either 
M  the  Authors,  or  in  any  other  Jews  of  their  times.     Of  both  which 
Assertions,  this  single  Text  of  Ezekiel  will  be  an  abundant  confuta- 
tbn.-- ^  Lord,  they  say  of  me,   doth  he  not  speak  para- 
BLxsT^^    The  Prophet  complains  that  his  ineffectual  Mission  pro- 
ceeded from  his  speaking,  and  from  the  People's  conceiving  him  to 

*Jer.Eai.  29,30.  f  IsaL  xxviii.  9,  et  teq.  I  ThM  is,  Those  who  were 

aoit  free  from  the  prejudices  of  the  Eternity  of  the  Law.  (  This  redoplicaaoii 

^^tiwphnwe  was  to  add  ibrce  and  energy  to  the  sense.  ||  That  is,  Gospel  truths 

weied  in  the  language  of  the  Law.  %  That  is.  The  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel. 

That  is,  This  gradual  yet  repeated  instruction,  which  was  given  with  so  much  mercy 
ttdfaidiilgence,  to  lead  them  by. slow  and  gentle  steps  from  the  Law  to  the  Gospel, 
habig  Phased  so  as  to  defeat  the  end,  God  in  punishment  made  it  the  occasion  of  bUnd- 
»g  their  eyes  and  hardening  their  hearts.  ft  "  Grounds  and  Reasons,"  &c.  p.  S2, 

U  Riek.  XX.  49. 
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speak,  of  things  mysterioosly,  and  in  a  mode  of  deliTery  not  under' 
stood  by  them.  iW  Anthor  of  the  book  of  Bcdesiastkiia,  who  it 
reasonabfy  supposed  to  have  been  oontempomj  with  Antiodnii 
Epiphanes,  represents  holy  Scripture  aa  fuDy  firaught  with  typical  and 
allegoric  wisdom :  <<  He  that  giveth  hia  mii^  to  the  Law  of  the  Most 
High,  and  is  occupied  in  the  meditation  thereof,  will  seek  out  Ae 
wisdom  of  the  Ancients,  and  bb  occtTPiBD  in  Prophbcixs.  He 
will  keep  the  sayings  of  the  renowned  men;  and  where  suvnu 
PARABLB8  are,  he  will  be  there  also.  He  will  seek  out  the  sbcrbis 
or  GRATB  BBNTBNCB8»  and  bc  oouTorsant  in  dabk  parablbs."* 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  Jewish  Prophecies  were  not  so  plmn  as  our 
Adversary  represaits  them ;  and  that  their  obacurity  arose  firom  their 
having  Typical  or  AUefforieal  %ntemHtM$ :  which  figures  too  related 
not  to  the  preient,  but  to  a  /kture  Dispensation,  aa  is  fkrther  seen 
from  what  Esekiel  aays  in  another  place-— £lon  of  miPi,  behold  they  cf 
the  heme  of  Israel  aay,  Thb  vision  that  hb  sbeth  is  for  maht 

DAYS  TO  COME,   AND    HB   PROPHBBIBTH   OF  THB  TIMES  THAT  AR> 

FAR  OFF.f  So  that  these  People  to  whom  the  Prophecies  were  m 
p/otii,  and  who  understood  them  to  respect  their  own  times  onlji 
without  any  Typical  or  AUegorie  meaning,  complain  of  ob^euritif  in 
them,  and  consid^  them  as  referring  to  very  remote  timet.  But  I  an 
ashamed  of  being  longer  serions  with  so  idle  a  CaviUer.  The  J^^M 
Bible  lies  open  to  every  Frbb-thinrbr  of  Great  Britain;  Wbeie 
they  may  read  it  that  wQl,  and  understand  it  that  can. 

As  for  such  Writers  aa  the  Author  of  the  Oromuis  and  Beaaone,  Ta 
say  the  truth,  one  would  never  wish  to  see  them  otherwise  employed  i 
But  when  so  great  and  so  good  a  man  as  Orotixts  hath  unwarily  con- 
tributed to  support  the  dotages  of  lufidebty,  this  is  such  a  misadfea-' 
ture  as  one  cannot  but  lament. 

This  excellent  Person  (for  it^  is  not  to  be  disguised)  hath  made  it 
his  constant  endeavour  throughout  hia  whole  Commit  on  the  Pro* 
phets,  to  find  a  double  sense  even  in  those  direct  ProphecieB  w\aA 
relate  to  Jesus  ;  and  to  turn  the  primary  sense  upon  the  affidn  of 
the  Jewish  Dispensation ;  only  permitting  them  to  relate  to  Jesus  in 
a  secondary :  and  by  that  affected  strain  of  interpretation,  hath  done 
almost  as  much  harm  to  Revelation  as  his  oth^  writings  have  done  it 
service :  not  from  any  strength  there  is  in  hia  Critidsms  (for  this, 
and  his  Comment  on  the  Apocalypse,  are  the  opprobrium  of  his  great 
learuing),  but  only  from  the  name  they  carry*  with  them. 

The  Principle  which  Grotiue  went  upon,  in  commenting  the  BiU^ 
was,  that  it  should  be  interpreted  on  the  same  rules  of  Criticism  that 
men  use  in  the  atudy  of  aU  other  ancient  Writings.     Nothing  could 

alylyneun  vapaSoKw^  hvtfffrpui^trrrtu* — Chap,  zzxix.  1-3.  t  Eiek.  zfi.  S7< 
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Jbe  more  retsonable  than  his  Principle:  bat  nnhiddly  he  deceived 
himself  in  the  appticatian  of  it.     These  rules  teach  us  that  the 
GENIUS^  PURPOSE,  and  AUTHORITY  of  the  Writer  should  be  carefully 
stidied.     Under  the  head  of  his  authority  it  is  to  be  considered, 
vbether  he  be  a  mere  hman  or  an  inspired  ^nUit.     Thos  far  Grotius 
vent  x^ht :  he  examined  that  authority ;  and  pronoonoed  the  Writers 
to  be  ouptrad;  and  the  Prophecies  divine:   But  when  he  came  to 
apply  these  pronisBeSy  he  utt^ly  forgot  his  condumon ;  and  inter- 
preted the  Proj^iedes  by  rules  t^  different  from  what  the  confession 
of  their  divine  original  required:   for  seeing  them  pronounced  by 
Jewish  Prophets,  occupied  in  Jewish  Affidrs,  he  condoded  thdr  sole 
Object  was  Jewish ;  and  oonseqoentiy  that  the  proper  soise  of  the 
Prephedes  refored  to  tliese  only.     But  this  was  Mmg  back  from 
•ne  of  the  grounds  he  went  upon,  That  the  Writers  were  hupired: 
for  his  interpretation  was  only  reasonable  on  the  supposition  that 
these  Writers  prophesied  in  the  very  manner  whidi  the  Pagans  nnder- 
itood  their  Prophets  sometimes  to  have  done,  by  a  natural  sagacity  : 
For,  on  the  allowance  of  a  real  inspiration,  it  was  God,  and  not  the 
Writer,  who  was  the  proper  Author  of  the  Prophecy ;  and  to  under- 
stand kia  purposty  which  the  rules  of  interpretation  require  us  to 
seek,  we  mhst  examine  the  nature,  reason,  and  end  of  that  Bdigion 
which  he  gave  to  the  Jews :  For  on  these^  common  sense  assures  us, 
the  meaning  of  the  Prc^heeies  most  be  indrdy  regulated.     Now  if, 
oa  oiqairy,  it  should  be  found,  that  this  which  Grotius  admitted  for 
a  divine  Dii^pensatixm,  was  only  preparatory  of  another  more  perfect, 
it  wodd  then  a{qpear  a<^  to  be  improbable  that  some  of  these  Pro- 
phecies mi^t  relate,  in  their  literal^  primary y  and  immediate  sense, 
to  that  more  perfect  Dispensation.     And  whether  Uiey  did  so  or  not 
was  to  be  determined  by  the  jdnt  evidence  of  the  context,  and  of  the 
nature  of  Goo's  whole  Dispensation  to  mankind,  so  far  forth  as  it  is 
^iseovezable  to  us.     But  Grotius,  instead  of  making  the  matter  thus 
reasonably  problematica],  and  to  be  determined  by  evidence,  deter- 
BttBed  fint,  and  hod  it  down  as  a  kind  of  Prindple,  that  the  Pro- 
{^lecks  related  directly  and  properiy  to  Jewish  affairs :  and  into  this 
<7ttem  he  withdrew  all  his  explanations.     This,  as  we  say,  was  falsely 
^yiug  a  true  rule  of  interpretation.     He  went  on  this  reasonable 
giomd,  that  the  Prophedes  should  be  interpreted  like  all  other 
'adaat  Writings :  and,  on  examining  their  authority,  he  found  them 
to  be  truly  dimne.     Whai  he  had  gone  thus  far,  he  then  prepos- 
teroody  went  back  again,  and  commented  as  if  they  were  confessed  to 
b  merely  human :  The  consequence  was,  that  several  of  his  criticisms, 
tospeak  of  them  only  as  the  pearformance  of  a  man  <^  leamii^,  are 
*o  forced,  unnaturd,  and  absurd,  so  opposed  to  the  rationd  canon 
^  iaterpretatton,    that   I  will   venture  to   affirm   they  are,   in   dl 
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respects,  the  wont  that  erer  came  from  the  hand  of  an  acute  vA 
able  Critic. 

III. 

HaTing  now  prored  that  the  Pnnciplea  which  Mr.  CoIOds  went 
upon  are  in  themselyes  false  and  eztraTagant,  one  has  little  reason  to 
regard  how  he  employed  them.  But  as  this  extraordinary  Writer  wai 
as  great  a  Free-thinker  in  Logic  as  in  Divinity,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  shew  the  fuhionable  World  what  sort  of  man  they  have  dioeen  for 
thmr  Guide,  to  lead  them  from  their  Religion,  when  they  would  no 
longer  bear  with  any  to  direct  them  in  it. 

His  argument  against  what  he  caUs  typieal,  aUegoricdl,  but  pro- 
perly, eeamdary  senses,  stands  thus  ^«-^*' Christianity  pretends  to 
derive  itself  from  Judaism.  Jesus  appeals  to  the  religious  bodes  of 
the  Jews  as  prophesying  of  his  Mission.  None  of  these  Ptopheciet 
can  be  understood  of  him  but  in  a  typical  aUegoric  sense.  Now  thst 
sense  is  absurd,  and  contrary  to  all  scholastic  rules  of  interpretation. 
Christianity,  therefore,  not  being  really  predicted  of  in  the  Jewidi 
Writings,  is  consequently  false." — ^The  contestable  Proposition,  on 
which  the  whole  argument  rests,  is.  That  a  typical  or  aUegorie  umc 
is  abwrd,  and  contrary  to  all  scholastic  rules  of  interpretation. 

Would  the  Reader  now  belieye  that  Mr.  Collins  has  himself,  in  this 
Tery  book,  given  a  thorough  confutation  of  his  own  capital  Proposi- 
tion 7  Yet  so  it  is ;  and,  contrary  too  to  his  usual  way  of  reasonings 
he  has  done  it  in  a  very  dear  and  convindng  manner;  by  shewing 
that  the  typical  and  allegorical  irtj  of  writing  was  universally  prse- 
tised  by  Antiquity. — "Allegory"  (says  he)  "was  much  in  use 
amongst  the  Pagans,  being  cultivated  by  many  of  the  PhilosopheiB 
themselves  as  well  as  Theologers.  By  soms  as  ths  mktbod  of 
DBLIVERIN6  DOCTRINES ;  but  by  most  ss  the  method  of  ez{4aining 
away  what,  according  to  the  letter,  appeared  absurd  in  the  anckat 
fables  or  histories  of  their  Gods.  Religion  itself  was  deemed  a  mys- 
terious thing  amongst  the  Pagans,  and  not  to  be  publidy  and  plainly 
declared.  Wherefore  it  was  never  simply  represented  to  the  Pec^le, 
but  was  most  obscurdy  delivered,  and  vail'd  under  Allegories,  or 
Parables,  or  Hieroglyphics;  and  especially  amongst  the  Egyptianis 
Chaldeans,  and  the  Oriental  Nations. — ^They  allegorised  many  things 
i>£  nature,  and  particularly  the  heavenly  bodies — They  allegorised  ifl 
their  ancient  fables  and  stories,  and  pretended  to  discover  in  them  the 
secrets  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Medicine,  Politicks^  and  in  a  word  sH 
Arts  and  Sidences.  The  works  of  Homer  in  particular  have  furmshed 
infinite  materials  for  all  sorts  of  allegorical  Commentators  to  work 
upon. — ^Tbe  ancient  Greek  Poets  were  reputed  to  involve  divine,  and 
natural,  and  historical  notions  of  their  Gods  under  mystical  and  pars- 
bplipal  expressLQUB^^The  Pythagorean  Philosophy  was  wholly  delivered 
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in  mystical  kngaage,  the  signification  whereof  was  entirely  unknown 
to  the  world  abroad — The  Stoic  Philosophers  are  particnlazly  £unoas 
for  all^orising  the  whole  heathen  Theology — ^We  hare  seyeral  treatises 
of  heathen  Philosophers  on  the  subject  of  allegorical  interpretation.*'* 
If  now  this  kind  of  aUegcriging^  which  inyolyed  the  Proposition  in 
a  ifmble  tense,  was  in  use  amongst  the  Pagan  Orades,  Divines,  Philo- 
M^hers  and  Poets,  is  not  the  understanding  ancient  writings  allegoric 
tdly,  or  in  a  thuble  eense^  agreeable  to  all  rational,  scholastic  rules  of 
interpretation  7  Surely,  as  much  so  as  the  understanding  mere  meta-^ 
phorieal  expressions  in  a  tropieal  signification ;  whose  propriety  no  one 
erer  yet  called  in  question.  For  the  sense  of  Propositions  is  imposed  as 
arbitrarily  as  the  sense  of  words.  And  if  men,  in  the  communication 
of  their  thoughts,  agree  to  gr?e,  on  some  occasions,  a  double  sense  to 
Propositions,  as  well  as  on  others,  a  single,  the  interpreting  the  first 
in  two  meanings  is  as  agreeable  tb  all  scholastic  rules,  as  interpreting 
the  other  in  one :  And  Propositions,  with  a  double  and  single  sense, 
are  as  easily  distinguishable  from  each  other,  by  the  hdp  of  the  con- 
text, as  Words  with  a  literal  and  figurative  meaning.  But  this  great 
Philosopher  seems  to  have  imagined,  that  the  single  sense  of  a  Propo- 
ntion  was  imposed  by  Nature;  and  that  therefore,  giving  them  a 
double  meaning  was  the  same  o£fence  against  Reason  as  the  deviating 
from  the  unity  of  pure  Theism  into  Polytheism :  and,  consequently, 
that  the  universal  lapse  into  allegory  and  idolatry  rendered 
neither  the  one  nor  other  of  them  the  less  absurd.f 

I  say,  he  seems  to  think  so.  More  one  cannot  say  of  such  a 
Writer.  Besides,  he  seems  to  think  otherwise,  where,  in  another 
place,  as  if  aware  that  Use  would  rescue  a  double  sense  from  his  trra- 
tiaud  and  unseholastic  censure,  he  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  Jews, 
during  the  prophetic  period,  did  not  use  this  allegoric  way  of  expres- 
lion.  Now  if  we  be  right  in  this  last  conjecture  about  his  meaning, 
he  abuses  the  terms  he  employs,  under  a  miserable  quibble ;  and,  by 
Kkolastie  and  unseholastie  Jules,  only  means  interpreting  in  a  single 
or  a  double  sense. 

The  Reader  perhaps  will  be  curious  to  know  how  it  happened,  that 
this  great  Reasoner  should,  all  at  once,  overthrow  what  he  had  been 
ao  hmg  labouring  to  build.  This  fatal  issue  of  his  two  books  of  the 
Geounds,  &c,  and  Scheme,  &c.  had  these  causes : 

1.  He  had  a  pressing  and  immediate  objection  1o  remove.  And,  as 
he  had  no  great  stock  of  argument,  and  but  small  forecast,  any  thing, 
St  a  plunge,  would  be  received,  which  came  to  his  relief. 

The  objection  was  this — **  That  the  all^;orical  interpretations  of  the 
Apoatks  were  not  designed  for  absolute  proofs  of  Christianity,  but  for 
Afgnments  ad  homines  only  to  the  Jews,  who  were  accustomed  to  that 

*  **  Ommdi  tod  ReaMma,"  dec.  pp.  83—86.         t  See  note  QQQ,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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way  of  ntmamng."* — ^Thiis,  he  himadf  telk  ub,  some  Dhriset  m 
accuBiomed  to  talk.  He  girea  them  indeed  a  solid  answer;  hot  he 
dieama  not  of  the  ooneequoioe.  He  eaye,  (hia  aUegorie  reammimg  vas 
common  to  all  mankind.  Was  it  so  f  Then  the  grand  Propositkxi 
on  whieh  his  whole  work  supports  itself  is  entirely  oTerthiown.  For 
if  all  mankind  need  it,  the  method  must  needs  he  roHomal  and  sdb- 
lastie.  Bat  this  he  waa  not  aware  of.  What  kept  him  in  the  diik, 
was  his  nerer  heing  ahle  to  distLognish  between  the  uss  and  the 
ABUSE  of  this  mode  of  information*  These  two  things  he  perpetoslly 
confounds,  Tke  Papon  Oraele$  delivered  tkemeeleee  m  aliegarke; — 
this  was  the  use :  neir  later  Dtetnet  turned  all  their  Rdigim  hde 
aUegory: — this  was  the  abuse.  The  dder  Pythagoreans  gaee  their 
Precepte  in  aUegory — this  was  the  nae :  The  later  Stoics  aUegorisei 
every  thing; — ^this  was  the  abuse.  Romtr  had  some  aliegcriee ;~-4}m 
was  the  nse :  Hie  Catmnentatore  turned  all  to  allegory ; — and  tfak 
again  was  the  abuse.  But  though  he  has  talked  so  much  of  these 
things,  yet  he  knew  no  more  of  them  than  old  Joan  Buntan  ;  whose 
honester  ignorance,  joined  to  a  good  meaning,  disposed  him  to  admirt 
that  which  the  malignity  of  our  Author's  folly  inclined  him  to  decry : 
and  each  in  the  like  ridiculous  extreme. 

2.  But  the  other  cause  of  this  subreraion  of  his  own  system  was 
the  delight  he  todc  to  blacken  the  splendor  of  BeUgion.  He  supposed, 
we  may  be  sure,  it  would  prove  an  efiectual  discredit  to  BevdatioB,  to 
have  it  seen,  that  there  waa  this  conformity  between  the  Pagan  end 
Jewish  method  of  ddivenng  Religion  and  MoraHty.  His  attempt  hadi 
been  already  exposed  as  it  deserres.*  But  in  this  instance  it  laboars 
under  much  additional  fdly.  For  the  different  reasons  which  induced 
the  Propagators  of  Paganism,  and  the  Author  of  Judaism,  to  employ 
the  eame  method  of  information,  are  obyious  to  the  meanest  capacity, 
if  adYanced  but  so  Cur  in  the  knowledge  of  nature  to  know,  that  <^- 
ferent  ende  are  very  comnionly  prosecuted  by  the  eame  mean$^  The 
Pagans  aUegor^ed  in  order  to  hide  the  wedkneee  and  aheurditiee  <^  their 
national  ReUgione;  the  Author  of  Judaism  allegorized  in  order  to>pre* 
pare  his  followers  for  the  reception  of  a  more  perfeet  Diepensation, 
founded  on  Judaism,  which  was  preparatory  of  it ;  and,  at  the  ssme 
time,  to  prevent  their  premature  rejection  of  Judainn,  under  whidi 
they  were  still  to  be  long  exercised. 

Thus  we  see  how  this  formidable  Bnemy  of  our  Faith  haa  himadf 
overturned  his  whole  Argument  by  an  unwary  answer  to  an  occa- 
sional objection.  But  this  is  but  one^  of  a  Work  fbll  of  contradictioDf . 
I  have  no  occasion  to  be  particular,  after  removing  his  main  PrincipleB; 
yet,  for  the  Reader's  diversion,  I  shall  give  him  a  taste  of  them.  In 
his  81st  page,  he  says — And  there  hoe  been  for  a  long  time,  and  u  at 
•  Page  79.  .   t  See  Tol.  tt.  book  iv.  sect.  1,  at  tiM  end. 
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tku  time  as  Utile  use  of  allegory  m  those  respects  ampngst  them  [the 
Jews]  its  there  seems  to  have  been  during  the  time  the  hooks  of  the  Old 
Testmneut  were  written^  which  seem  the  most  pUnn  of  all  imeieut  Writ- 
ingsy  andwherem  there  appears  not  the  least  trace  of  a  typical  or  alle- 
gorieal  mtetttion  m  the  Authors,  or  m  amy  other  JevB  of  their  times. 
Yet  it  is  but  at  the  85th  ptge  that  we  find  him  aaying — And  in  this 
[vis.  in  dehvering  hia  Philosophy  in  mystical  language]  Pythagoras 
earns  wp  to  Solomon's  character  of  wise  men,  who  dealt  in  dark  sag* 
tMgs,  and  acted  not  much  unlike  the  most  divine  Teacher  that  ever  was. 
Our  Saviour  spake  with  many  parables,  &c.  Now  it  seems,  it  was 
Sohymon's  character  of  wise  men  that  they  dealt  in  dark  sayings.  But 
these  wise  men  were  the  Authors  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  And  yet 
he  had  but  just  before  assured  us,  7%at  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment seem  the  most  plain  of  all  ancient  Writings,  and  wherein  there 
appears  not  the  least  trace  of  a  typical  or  allegorical  intention  in  the 
Anthers,  or  in  any  Jews  of  their  times. 

Again,  in  his  pages  85,  86,  he  says,  *'The  Pythagorean  Philosophy 
was  whoDy  ddivered  in  mystical  language ;  the  signification  whereof 
was  intirely  unknown  to  the  world  abroad,  and  but  gradually  explained 
to  those  of  the  sect,  as  they  grew  into  years,  or  were  proper  to  be 
informed — The  Stoic  Philosophers  were  particularly  fkmous  for  allego- 
fixing — We  have  several  treatises  of  heathen  Philosophers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  all^orical  interpretation— And  firom  Philosophers,  Platonists, 
and  Stoics,  the  famous  Origen  is  said  to  haye  derived  a  great  deal  of 
hk  skin  in  allegorizing  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.''  This  he 
nyi,  and  yet  at  the  94th  page  he  tells  us, — **  That  the  Apostles,  and 
ptrticularly  St.  VsxA,  wholly  discarded  all  other  methods  of  reasoning 
used  by  Philosophers,  except  the  allegorical :  and  set  that  up  as  the  true 
tad  ONLY  reasoning  proper  to  bring  all  men  to  the  faith  of  Christ  : 
u)d  the  Gentiles  were  to  be  wholly  beat  out  of  the  literal  way  of 
Bigning,  and  to  argue  as  became  Jews,  And  the  event  of  preaching 
the  Gospel  has  been  suited  to  matters  conddered  in  this  view  and  light. 
For  we  know  that  the  wiss  did  not  receive  the  Gospel  at  first,  and 
that  they  were  the  latest  Converts :  Which  plainly  arose  from  their 
'^ting  maxims  of  reasoning  and  disputing  wholly  opposite  to  those  of 
Christians.**  By  these  wise,  can  be  meant  none  but  the  Pagan  Philo- 
sophers :  and  these,  according  to  our  Author,  were  altogether  given  up 
to  mystery  and  allegory.  Tet  St.  Paul,  and  the  rest  of  the  Apostles, 
^,  he  says,  were  likewise  given  up  to  the  same  method,  could  make 
w  converts  among  these  wise  men.  Why  t  It  would  now  methinks 
hafe  suited  his  talents  as  well  as  temper,  to  have  told  us,  it  was  because 
fw)afa  trade  could  not  agree  :  No,  says  this  incomparable  Logician, 
»'  WM  because  the  Philosophers  used  maxims  of  reasoning  and  disputing 
wkoUy  opposite  to  the  Christians, 
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What  now  but  the  name  and  anthority  of  FreetMnking  conld  binder 
such  a  Writer  from  becoming  the  contempt  of  all  who  know  ei^er 
how  to  make«  or  to  understand  an  argument?  These  men  profwe  the 
light  they  receive  ftoxsi  Revelation  in  employing  it  to  rob  the  treasnns 
of  the  Sanctuary.  But  Religion  arrests  them  in  the  nunmer^  and 
pronounces  one  common  doom  upon  the  whole  race. 

— ^Ne  I0N18  N08TBR  facinoil  pnelnceat,  ^ 

Per  qaem  colendos  oensuit  Pietaa  Deot, 

VbTO    B88B  TALE  LDMJNIS  COMMBRCIDM."  * 

Hence  the  fnte  that  attends  them  all,  in  the  inseparable  connenon 
between  impiety  and  blundering ;  which  always  follow  one  another  as 
the  crime  and  the  punishment. 

If  it  be  asked  then.  What  it  is  that  hath  so  strangely  prejudiced 
our  modem  Beasoners  against  this  ancient  mode  of  information  by 
TYPICAL  and  SECONDARY  scuscs  7  I  auswcr,  the  folly  of  Fanatics, 
who  have  abused  it  in  support  of  the  most  abominable  nonsense. 
But  how  unreasonable  is  this  prejudice!  Was  there  ever  any  thing 
rational  or  excellent  amongst  Men  that  hath  not  been  thus  abused  f 
Is  it  any  disparagement  to  the  method  of  Oeometere,  that  some  con- 
ceited writers  on  Morality  and  Religion  have  of  late  taken  it  up,  to 
give  an  air  of  weight  and  demonstration  to  the  whimsies  of  pedantic 
importance  ?  Is  there  no  truth  of  nature,  or  reasonableness  of  art,  in 
Grammatical  construction^  because  cabalistic  Dunces  have  in  every  age 
abused  it  to  pervert  all  human  meaning  ?  We  might  as  well  say  that 
the  ancient  Egyptians  did  not  write  in  Hieroglyphics,  because  Kircher, 
who  endeavoured  to  explain  them,  hath  given  us  nothing  but  his  own 
visions,  as  that  the  ancient  Jews  had  not  types  and  secondary  sentet, 
because  modem  Enthusiasts  have  allegorized  their  whole  Story. 

But  I  from  these  abuses  would  draw  a  very  contrary  conclusion. 
The  rage  of  allegorieing  in  Religion  hath  infected  all  ages  :  Can  there 
be  a  stronger  proof  that  the  original  mode  was  founded  in  the  com- 
mon conceptions  of  mankind?  The  Pagans  began  the  abuse;  and 
the  pestilent  infection  soon  spread  amongst  the  followers  of  \W 
Religion. 

1.  The  early  propagators  of  Paganism,  in  order  to  hide  the  weak*- 
ness  of  the  national  Religion,  delivered  many  things  in  Types  and 
Allegories.  But  a  growing  Superstition,  accompanied  with  an  etpial 
advance  in  knowledge,  made  it  at  length  impossible  to  screen  the  folly 
even  of  the  less  obnoxious  parts  from  common  observers.  Their 
Successors  therefore,  to  suppcnrt  its  credit,  went  on  where  the  others 
had  left  off ;  and  aUegorized  all  the  traditional  stories  of  their  Gods 
into  natural,  morcd,  and  divine  Entities.  This,  notwithstanding  the 
extravagance  of  the  means,  fully  answered  the  end. 
*  Phjbdbus,  Hb.  It.  ikb.  10. 
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2.  The  Jkws  ingrafted  on  their  predecessors,  just  as  the  Pagans 
had  done  on  theire ;  and  with  the  same  secular  policy :  For  being 
possessed  with  a  national  prejudice,  that  their  Religion  was  to  endure 
for  ever,  and  yet  seeing  in  it  the  marks  of  a  carnal,  temporary,. and 
prqMuratory  Dispensation,  they  cunningly  allegorized  its  Bites  and 
Precepts  into  a  spiritual  meaning,  which  covered  every  thing  that 
▼IS  a  real  deficiency  in  a  Religion  which  they  considered  as  perfect 
and  perpetual.  Bodi  these  sorts  of  AUegorists  therefore  had  reason  ia 
their  rage. 

3.  Afterwards  came  a  set  of  Christian  Writers,  brought  out 
from  amongst  Jews  and  Gentiles  ;  and  these  too  would  needs  be  in 
the  £uhion,  and  allegorize  their  Religion  likewise  ;  but  with  infinitely 
leas  judgment  than  the  others ;  though  alas !  with  equal  success.  In 
their  hands,  the  end  proved  as  hurtful  to  truth  as  the  fneane  were 
extaivagant  in  nature.  And  how  should  it  be  otherwise  in  a  Religion 
both  ^^mne  and  perfect  ?  For  in  such  an  obe,  there  was  nothing 
either  to  hide  or  to  supply.  We  ^ave  shewn  that  types  and 
uwndary  senses  were  employed  in  the  Jewish  Religion  for  the  sake  of 
the  Christian,  of  which  the  Jewish  was  the  groundwork  and  prepara^ 
tion.  When  therefore  the  Christian  was  come,  these  modes  of  infor- 
madon  must  needs  cease,  there  being  no  farther  occasion,  nor  indeed 
room,  for  them.  As  clear  as  this  is  to  the  lowest  understanding,  yet 
would  some  primitive  Doctors  of  the  Church  needs  contend  with 
Jewish  Rabbins,  and  Pagan  Philosophers,  in  all  the  rage  of  allegariz^ 
wg :  Deaf  to  the  voice  of  Reason,  which  called  aloud  to  tell  them, 
that  those  very  arguments,  which  proved  that  there  were,  and  must 
needs  be,  types  and  secondary  senses  in  the  Old  Testament,  proved  as 
pbunly  that  there  neither  were,  nor  could  be  any,  in  the  New.  Thus, 
to  the  inezpressible  damage  of  Christianity,  they  exposed  a  reasonable 
Semee,  and  a  perfected  Dispensation  (where  nothing  was  taught  but 
Troth,  plain,  simple,  and  open)  to  the  laughter  and  contempt  of 
InfideU :  who,  bewildered  in  the  universal  maze  of  this  allegoric  mode 
of  information,  were  never  able  to  know  what  it  was  in  its  original, 
nor  how  to  distinguish  between  the  use  and  the  abuse. 

To  CONCLUDE,  Let  not  the  Reader  think  I  have  been  all  this  while 
leading  him  out  of  the  way,  while  I  have  engaged  his  attention  to  the 
l»ook  of  Job  ;  to  the  Case  o^  Abraham  ;  and  to  Types  and  secondary 
senses  under  the  Jc^^ish  Dispensation.  All  these  strictly  belong  to  the 
Argument  : 

1.  First,  as  they  greatly  contribute  to  shew  the  harmony  of 
Truth ;  and  how  all  the  parts  of  the  Jewish  Dispensation  support  and 
ilhistrate  one  another. 

2.  Secondly,  as  they  contribute  to  shew  the  unipgrmity  of  it ; 
and  how  the  Holy  Spirit,  quite  throughout  God's  grand  (Economy^ 
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from  his  first  giying  of  the  Law  to  the  completion  of  it  by  the  6oq>el, 
obeerved  the  same  miYaried  method  of  the  gradual  communication 
of  Truth. 

3.  Thirdly,  as  they  contribute  to  shew  the  follt  of  those  who 
contend  that  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  a  Fatore  State  was  reresled  to 
the  early  Jews;  since  this  opinion  destroys  all  the  reason  of  a 
tecondary  sense  of  Prophecies:  and  of  how  great  importance  the 
reality  of  this  sense  is  to  the  truth  of  Christiamty  hath  been  lai^y 
explained :  For  how  can  it  be  known  with  certainty,  ftt)m  the  Frophe* 
cies  themselyes,  that  they  contain  double  senses,  but  from  hence,  that 
the  old  Law  was  preparatory  to,  and  the  rudiment  ai,  the  new? 
How  shall  this  relation  be  certainly  known,  but  from  hence,  that  no 
Jkture  state  of  Rewards  and  Punishments  is  to  be  found  in  the  Mossio 
Dispensation?*  So  dose  a  dependence  haye  all  these  important 
Principles  on  one  another. 

KECAPITULATION. 

And  now,  if  the  length  of  the  Demonstration  haye  not  tired  out 
the  Reader's  patience,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  if  length  of  time 
have  not  worn  out  his  attention  to  the  Subject,  it  may  be  proper  (the 
Argument  being  here  concluded)  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the 
whole,  as  it  hath  been  enforced  in  this  and  the  preceding  Yolume.t 
For  the  deep  Professor,  who  hath  digested  his  Theology  into  Sams 
,  and  Systems,  and  the  florid  Preacher,  who  never  suffered  his  thou^ts 
to  expatiate  beyond  the  limits  of  a  palpit-essay,  will  be  ready  to  teU 
me,  that  I  had  promised  to  bEMONSTRATs  the  Divine  Legation 
OF  Moses  ;  and  that  now  I  had  written  two  Isrge  Yolumes  on  that 
subject,  **all  that  they  could  find  in  them  were  Discourses  on  the 
foundation  of  Morality— the  origin  of  civil  and  religious  Society — the 
Alliance  between  Church  and  State — the  poUcy  of  Lawgivers — the 
Mysteries  of  the  Priests — and  the  opinions  of  the  Greek  RiilosopherB 
—The  Antiquity  of  Egypt — ^their  Hieroglyphics — ^their  Heroes — and 
their  Brute-worship.  That,  indeed,  at  last  I  speak  a  little  of  the 
Jewish  policy ;  but  I  soon  break  away  from  it,  as  frt)m  a  subject  1 
would  avoid,  and  employ  the  remaining  part  of  the  Volume  on 
the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac— on  the  book  of  Job— «id  on  primary  and 
secondary  Prophecies.  But  what  (say  they)  is  all  this  to  The  Dwine 
Legation  of  Moses  f  \ 

Die,  PoHkume  I  de  trihut  CapeOU:* 

To  call  the  Topic  I  went  upon  a  Paradox,  was  said,  without 
doubt,  to  my  discredit ;  but  not  to  see  that  I  had  proved  it  in  foim, 

*  See  note  FF,  at  the  end  of  X\xU  book.  f  Booka  i.  ii.  iii.  and  iv.  t  vi.  ori' 

gtmilly  appeared  ia  two  fob*  4to. 
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will,  I  am  afraid,  redound  to  their  own.  Yet  I  had  already  bespoke 
their  best  attention  in  the  words  of  Cicero,  who,  I  belieye,  often 
found  himself  in  my  sitnation :  '*  Video  banc  primaro  ingressionem 
metm  non  ex  OaAToais  dispntationibos  dnctam,  sed  h  media  Philoso- 
phia  repetitam,  et  earn  qnidem  cum  antiquam  tnm  subobscoram,  ant 
EEPBEHSNaioNis  aliqoid,  ant  certe  admirationis  habitnram.  Nam 
lEDt  mirabnntnr  atriD  HiSC  pertineant  ad  ea  qjjm  quarimus  : 
qnibuB  satisfiudet  res  ipsa  cognita,  nt  non  sine  causa  alte  repetita 
tideatar:  ant  reprehendent,  quod  inusitatas  tias  indagemus, 
TRiTAS  RELiNQDAMtJS.  Ego  Rutem  me  ssepe  nova  yideri  diccre 
intdfigo  cum  pervetera  dicam,  sed  inaudita  plerisque."* 

Bat  as  this  Apology  hath  not  answered  its  pnrpose,  and  as  the 
ARGUMENT  is  indeed  drawn  out  to  an  uncommon  length ;  raised 
upon  a  great  variety  of  supports  ;  and  songht  out  from  every  quarter 
of  antiquity,  and  sometimes  out  of  comers  the  most  remote  and 
dark ;  it  was  the  less  to  be  admired  if  every  inatteniwe  Reader  did  not 
see  their  force  and  various  purpose ;  or  if  every  attentive  Reader 
eodd  not  combine  them  into  the  body  of  a  completed  SyUogism ;  and 
■mi  less  if  the  envious  and  the  prejudiced  should  concur  to  represent 
these  Volumes  as  an  indigested  and  inconnected  heap  of  discourses, 
thrown  out  upon  one  another,  to  disburthen  a  common-place.  For 
the  sadsfieiction  therefore  of  the  more  candid,  who  acknowledge  the 
fidrness  of  the  attempt,  who  saw  something  of  the  progress  of  the 
aigoment,  but  misled  by  the  notice  of  a  remaining  part,  neglected  to 
pursue  the  proofs  to  the  Conclusion  here  deduced,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  lay  open,  in  one  plain  and  simple  vie^,  the  whole  conduct  of  these 
mysterious  Volumes. 

Nor  shall  I  neglect  the  other  sort  of  Readers,  though  it  be  odds  we 
put  again  as  dhsatisfied  with  one  another  as  the  Toyman  of  Bath 
uid  his  Customer:  Of  whom  the  story  goes,  that  a  grave  well* 
dressed  man  coming  into  the  shop  of  this  ingenious  inventor,  and 
i^erer  of  the  distresses  of  those  who  are  too  dull  to  know  what  they 
want,  and  too  rich  to  be  at  ease  with  what  they  have,  demanded  to 
see  some  of  his  best  reading-glasses  ;  which  when  he  had  tried  to  no 
purpose,  he  returned.  The  Toyman,  surprised  at  so  strange  a  phe- 
nomenon,  gravely  §sked  him,  whether  ever  he  had  learnt  to  read  ?  to 
vhich  the  other  as  gravely  replied,  that  if  he  had  been  so  happy, 
he  should  have  had  no  need  of  his  assistance.  Now,  before  I  bring 
the  distant  parts  oi  my  Argument  to  converge,  for  the  use  of  these 
dim-aghted  Gentlemen,  may  I  ask  them,  without  cfffence,  a  similar 
question  f  They  have  answered  ;  without  asking ;  but  not  with  the 
swne  ingenuity. 

In  reading  the  Lavt  and  History  of  the  Jews,  with  all  the  atten- 
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tion  I  could  give  to  them,  amongst  the  many  drcamstances  peculiar 
to  that  amazing  Dispensation  (from  several  of  which,  as  I  xxmcdve, 
the  divinity  of  its  original  may  be  fairly  {Proved)  these  two  particulars 
most  forcibly  struck  my  observation,  the  omission  of  the  doc* 

TRINS   or  A    FUTURE     STATE,    and    THE    ADMINISTRATION    OF    AM 

EXTRAORDINARY  Protidbnce.  As  unaccountablc  as  the  first  cir- 
cumstance appeared  when  considered  separately  and  alone,  yet  when 
set  against  the  other,  and  their  mutual  relations  examined  and  com* 
pared,  the  amission  was  not  only  well  explained,  but  was  found  to  be 
an  invincible  medium  for  the  proof  of  the  Divine  Legation  of 
Moses  :  which,  as  Unbelievers  had  been  long  accustomed  to  decry 
from  this  very  circumstance,  I  chose  it  preferably  to  any  other.  The 
Argument  appeared  to  me  in  a  supreme  degree  strong  and  simj[de,  and 
not  needing  many  words  to  inforce  it,  or,  when  inforoed,  to  make  it 
well  understood. 

Religion  hath  always  been  held  necessary  to  the  support  of  civil 
society,  because  human  Laws  alone  are  ineffectual  to  restrain  men 
from  evil,  with  a  force  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  public 
regimen :  and  (under  the  common  dispensation  of  Providence)  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  is  confessed  to  be  as 
necessary  to  the  support  of  Religion,  because  nothing  else  can 
remove  the  objections  to  God's  moral  Government  under  a  Providence 
so  apparently  unequal,  whose  pheenomena  are  apt  to  disturb  the 
serious  professors  of  Religion  with  doubts  and  suspicions  concern- 
ing it,  as  it  is  of  the  essence  of  religious  profession  to  believe,  that 
God  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him. 

Moses,  who  instituted  a  Religion  and  a  Republic,  and  incorpo- 
rated them  into  one  another,  stands  single  amongst  ancient  and  modem 
Lawgivers,  in  teaching  a  Religion,  without  the  sanction^  or  even  so 
much  as  the  mention  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish* 
ments.  The  same  Moses,  with  a  singularity  as  great,  by  uniting 
the  Religion  and  civil  Community  of  the  Jews  into  one  incorporated 
body,  made  God,  by  natural  consequence,  their  supreme  civil  Magis- 
trate, yhereby  the  form  of  Government  arising  frt>m  thence  became 
truly  and  essentially  a  Theocracy.  But  as  the  Administration  of 
Government  necessarily  follows  its  Form^  that  before  us  could  be  no 
other  than  an  extraordinary  or  equal  Providence.  And 
such  indeed  not  only  the  Jewish  Lawgiver  himself,  but  all  the  suc- 
ceeding Rulers  and  Prophets  of  this  Republic  have  invariably  repre- 
sented it  to  be.  In  the  mean  time,  no  Lawgiver  mr  founder  of 
Religion  amongst  any  other  People  ever  promised  so  singular  a 
Distinction;  no  Historian  ever  dared  to  record  so  remarkable  a 
•  Prerogative. 

This  being  the  true  and  acknowledged  state  of  the  case ;  Whenever 
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the  Unbelierer  attempts  to  diaproye,  and  the  Advocate  of  Religion  to 
support,  the  diyinity  of  the  Mosaic  Dispensation,  the  obrious  ques* 
tion  ^  each  be  willing  to  bring  it  to  a  speedy  decision)  will  be, 
**  Whether  the  KxtRAORDiNART  Protibsncb  thus  prophetically 
proimsed,  and  afterwards  historically  recorded  to  be  performed,  was 

REAL  or  PRSTENDED  Only  ?  ** 

We  Beherers  hold  that  it  was  rial  :  And  I,  as  an  Advocate  iot 
Berelation,  undertake  to  prove  it  was  so ;  employing  for  this  porpose, 
as  my  mediom,  the  omission  of  a  future  state  of  rewards 
AND  punishments.     The  argument  stands  thus : 

If  Religion  be  necessary  to  civil  Government,  and  if  Religion  cannot 
labiist,  under  the  common  dispensadon  of  Providence,  without  a 
Aitiire  state  of  Rewards  and  Punishments ;  so  consummate  a  La^^ver 
would  never  have  neglected  to  inculcate  the  belief  of  such  a  state,  had 
he  not  been  well  assured  that  an  extraordinary  providence  was 
indeed  to  be  administered  over  his  People  :  Or  were  it  possible  he  had 
been  so  infatuated,  the  impotency  of  a  Religion  wanting  a  future  state 
must  very  soon  have  concluded  in  the  destruction  of  his  Republic : 
Tet  nevertheless  it  flourished  and  continued  sovereign  for  many  ages; 

These  two  proofs  of  the  proposition  (that  an  extraordinary  provu 
deuce  was  really  admimstered)  drawn  from  the  thing  omitted  and 
the  person  omitting,  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  Syllo- 
gisms. 

I.  Whatsoever  Religion  and  Society  have  no  future  State  for  their 
rapport,  must  be  supported  by  an  extraordinary  Providence. 

The  Jewish  Religion  and  Society  had  no  future  State  for  their 
rapport: 

Therefore  the  Jewish  Religion  and  Society  were  supported  by  an 
eitnordinary  Providence. 

And  again,. 

II.  The  Ancient  Lawgivers  universally  believed,  that  a  Religion 
without  a  future  State  could  be  supp<nted  only  by  an  extraordinary 
Profidenee. 

Moses,  an  Ancient  Lawgiver,  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians  (the  principal  branch  of  which  wisdom  was  inculcating  the 
<)octrine  of  a  future  state)  instituted  such  a  Religion : 

Theref(M*e  Moses  believed  that  his  Religion  was  supported  by  an 
otnordinary  Providence. 

This  is  the  argument  of  the  Divine  Legation  ;  plain,  simple, 
and  convincing,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Author ;  a  Paradox,  in  the 
I'qpresentation  of  his  Adversaries  :  Attempts  of  this  nature  being  still 
attended  with  the  fortune  they  have  long  undergone.  William  of 
^ewbottrg,  speaking  of  Gregory  the  Eighth,  tells  us,  that  he  was, 
"^  plane  et  sapientiae  et  vitae  sinceritate  conspicuus,  cemulationem 

▼OL.   III.  R  ^  T 
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Dei  habeos  in  omnibus  secundum  tciemHam  ;  et  mpersHHoiarum  con- 
tuetudinum  quarum  jn  Ecdesia  per  qnorundam  rusticam  simplicitatem 
citra  ScriptUrarum  auctoritatem  multitudo  inolevit,  Reprehensor  ««r- 
rimus.  Unde  a  quibuadam  minus  discretis  patatoa  est  tnibftlo  per 
nimiam  abstinentiam  cerebro  ddirare."  This  corioos  passage  shews 
what  hath  been^  and  what  is  likely  to  be,  the  fiate  of  all  opposen  of 
foolish  and  superstitious  practices  and  opinions,  when  opposers  are 
most  wanted,  that  is  to  say,  to  be  thought  mad.  Only  one  sees  there 
was  this  difference  between  William* s  age  and  our  own.  In  the  time 
of  good  Gregory,  they  were  the  People  of  least  discretion  who  paned 
this  judgment  on  erery  Befbrmer's  head-piece  ;  whereas  in  our  times, 
they  are  the  more  discreet  who  have  made  this  discoTery. 

Our  Author's  adversaries  proved  to  be  of  two  sorts,  Frjbbthinksbs 
and  Systematica!.  Divines.  Those  denied  the  Major  of  the  two 
Syllogisms ;  These,  the  Minor :  yet  one  could  not  be  done  without 
contradicting  the  universal  voice  of  Antiquity ;  nor  the  other,  without 
explaining  away  the  sense,  as  well  as  letter,  of  sacred  Scripture. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  odd  combination,  my  Bemomstratimi  of  the 
Diviue  LegaHcH  of  Moses  had  not  only  been  as  strong  but  as  skort  too 
as  any  of  Euclid's :  whose  theorems,  as  Hobbes  somewhere  obserres, 
should  they  ever  happen  to  be  connected  with  the  passions  snd 
interests  of  men,  would  soon  become  as  much  matter  of  dispute  sad 
contradiction  as  any  moral  or  theological  Proposition  whatsoever. 

It  was  not  long,  therefore,  before  I  found  that  the  discovery  of  this 
important  Truth  would  engage  me  in  a  tall  diluddation  of  the  three 
following  Propositions — 

1.  ''That  inculcating  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewirds 
and  punishments,  is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  civil  Sockty." 

2.  ''  That  all  mankind,  especially  the  most  wise  and  learned  nations 
of  Antiquity,  have  concurred  in  believing  and  teaching,  that  this  doc- 
trine was  of  such  use  to  civil  Society." 

3.  ''  That  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  panish- 
ments  is  not  to  be  found  in,  nor  did  make  part  of,  the  Mosaic  Dispen- 
sation." 

— ^Neither  a  short  nor  an  easy  task.  The  two  first  requiring  a 
severe  search  into  the  Religion,  the  Politics,  and  the  Pkilosopky  of 
ancient  times  :  And,  the  latter,  a  minute  examination  into  the  nature 
and  genius  of  the  Hebrew  Constitution, 

To  the  first  part  of  this  enquiry,  therefore,  I  assigned  the  first 
Volume  of  this  work  ;  and  to  the  other,  the  seoond. 

L 
I.  The  Jirst  Volume  begins  with  juroving  the  major  of  the  first 
Syllogism,  that  whatsoever  Religion  and  Society  ha»e  no  /ktwe  St$t€ 
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fir  their  wpport,  nmtt  be  supported  by  an  extraordinary  Prooidenee, 
In  order  to  which^  the  first  Proposition  was  to  be  inforoed.  That 
the  inadcating  the  doctrine  of  a  fiitwre  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments  is  necessary  to  the  weU4>eing  of  Society. 

This  is  done  in  the  following  manner — ^By  shewing  that  civil 
SociiTY,  which  was  instituted  as  a  remedy  against  force  and  injos- 
tke,  ftlls  short,  in  many  instances,  of  its  effects — as  it  cannot,  by  its 
ovD  proper  force,  provide  for  the  obserrance  of  above  one  third  part 
of  moral  duties  ;  and,  of  that  third,  but  imperfectly  :  and  further,  which 
it  a  matter  of  still  greater  importance,  that  it  totally  wants  the  first  of 
those  two  great  hinges  on  winch  Government  is  supposed  to  turn,  and 
without  which  it  cannot  be  carried  on,  namely  Reward  and  Punish-^ 
MiHT.  Some  other  coactive  power  was  therefore  to  be  added  to  dvil 
Society,  to  supply  its  wants  and  imperfections.  This  power  is  shewn 
to  be  no  other  than  Rilioion  ;  which,  tftfiching  the  just  Oovemmmt 
of  the  Deity,  provides  few  all  the  natural  deficiencies  of  civil  Society. 
Bat  this  government,  it  is  seen,  can  be  no  otherwise  supported  than 
by  the  gmieral  belief  of  Sl  fixture  state  y  or  of  an  extraordinary  Provi- 
deaee^  that  is,  by  a  Di^nsation  of  things  very  different  from  what 
▼e  see  administered  at  present. 

This  being  {mrred,  the  discourse  proceeds  to  remove  objections. —  « 
The  Reader  observes^  that  the  steps  and  gradations  of  this  capital 
troth  advance  thus, — ^A  future  state  is  necessary  as  it  supports  Reli« 
gion — Rdigion  is  necessary  as  it  su]^rts  Morality — And  Morality  as 
it  supports  (though  it  be  reciprocally  supported  by)  civil  Society, 
ihich  only  can  procure  such  accommodations  of  life  as  man's  nature 
leqaires.  Hence  I  concluded,  that  the  Doctrine  of  a  future  state 
▼as  necessary  to  civil  Society,  under  the  present  administration  of 
Pnmdenoe. 

Now  there  are  various  kinds  or  rather  degrees  of  Libertinism. 
Sons,  though  they  own  Morality  to  be  necessary  to  Society,  yet  deny 
Beligion  to  be  necessary.  Others  again  deny  it  even  to  Morality. — 
As  both^equally  attempt  to  break  the  chain  of  my  reasoning,  both  come 
equally  under  my  examination.  And,  opportunely  for  my  purpose,  a 
gKst  Name  in  the  first  instance,  and  a  great  Book,  in  the  second, 
invited  me  to  this  entertainment. 

1.  The  famous  M.  B^tlb  had  attempted  to  prove,  that  ReUgion 
Vtt  not  necessary  to  Society;  and  that,  simple  morality,  as  dis- 
^ugoished  from  Religion,  might  well  supply  its  place :  which  Moral- 
ity too,  an  Atheist  might  compleatiy  possess.  EUs  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  these  propositions  1  have  carefully  examined:  and  having 
occasioQ,  when  I  came  to  the  last  of  them,  to  enquire  into  the  true 
fimdation  of  Morality,  I  state  all  its  pretences,  consideridl  its  advan- 
tagts,  and  shew  that  obligation,  properly  so  called,  proceeds  from 
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WILL,  and  from  will  only.  This  enquiry  was  directly  to  my  point, 
as  the  result  of  it  proves  that  the  morality  of  the  Athei»t  must  be 
without  any  true  foundation,  and  consequently  weak  and  unstable. 
It  had  a  further  propriety,  as  the  Religion,  whose  divine  onginal  I 
am  here  attempting  to  demonstrate,  has  founded  moral  obligaium  in 
WUl  only ;  and  had  a  peculiar  expediency  likewise,  as  it  is  become 
the  fashion  of  the  times  to  seek  for  this  foundation  any  where  but 
there  where  Religion  has  placed  it. 

2.  But  Mandbvillb,  the  Author  of  the  Fable  of  the  Beee^  went 
a  large  step  further ;  and  pretended  to  prove  that  morality  was  so 
far  from  being  necessary  to  Society,  that  it  was  nice  and  not  virtue 
which  rendered  states  flourishing  and  happy.  This  execrable  Doe- 
trine,  that  would  cut  away  my  Ailment  by  the  roots,  was  pie- 
sented  to  the  People  with  much  laboured  art  and  plausible  insinia- 
tion.  It  was  necessary  therefore  to  confute  and  expose  it.  This  I 
have  done  with  the  same  care,  but  with  better  faith  than  it  was 
inforced. 

In  this  manner  I  endeavoured  to  prove  the  ma/or  Propositiok 
of  the  first  Syllogism :  and  with  this,  the  first  book  of  the  Duine 
Legation  o/Mosee  concludes. 

II.  The  second  Book  begins  with  establishing  the  major  of  the 
second  Syllogism,  That  the  ancient  Lawgivere  unwerealfy  believed 
that  a  Religion  without  a  JUture  state  could  be  supported  only  by  an 
extraordinary  Providence.  In  order  to  which,  the  becokd  Propo- 
sition was  to  be  inforced,  That  all  mankind,  especially  the  most  wise 
and  learned  nations  of  Antiquity,  have  concurred  in  believing  ad 
teaching,  that  the  Doctrine  of  a  future  state  was  necessary  to  the  well' 
being  of  civil  Society. 

The  proof  of  this  proposition  divides  itself  into  two  parts — ^The 
conduct  of  the  Lawgivers  ;  and  the  opinion  of  the  Philosophers. 

The  first  part  is  the  subject  of  the  present  Book ;  as  the  second 
part  is  of  the  following. 

In  proving  this  proposition  from  the  conduct  of  the  Lawgivers,  I 
shew, 

1.  Their  care  to  propagate  Religion  in  general,  1.  As  it  appears 
from  the  efihits,  the  state  of  Religion  every  wh^re  in  the  civilised 
World.  2.  As  it  appears  from  the  cause,  such  as  their  universal  pre- 
tence to  inspiration,  in  order  to  instil  the  belief  of  the  Divine  Super- 
intendency  over  human  affiiirs ;  and  such  as  their  universal  practioe 
in  prefacing  their  Laws,  in  order  to  establish  the  beUef  of  thii 
Superintendency.  And  here  it  should  be  observed,  that  in  protisg 
their  care  to  propagate  Religion  in  general,  I  prove  their  care  to 
propagate  the  doctrine  of  a  Jkture  state  of  Rewards  and  Pumsh- 
ments ;  since  there  never  was  a  formed  Religion  in  the  World,  d»e 
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Jewish  excepted,  of  vhich  thia  Doctrine  did  not  make  an  essentiai 
part. 

2.  But  I  shew,  in  the  second  place,  their  care  to  propagate  this 
Jhctwke^  with  more  than  common  attention  and  assiduity.  And  as 
the  most  effectual  method  they  employed  to  this  end  was  the  institu* 
tion  of  the  Mystertes,  a  large  account  is  given  of  th^  rise  and 
piog;re8s,  from  Egypt  into  Greece,  and  from  thence,  throughout  the 
cifiKied  world.  I  have  attempted  to  discover  the  AIIOPPHTA,  or 
hidden  doctrines  of  these  Mysteries,  which  were  the  Unity  of  the 
OoDHEAD  and  the  error  of  the  grosser  Polytheism,  namely, 
&e  WorMp  of  dead  men^  deified.  This  discovery  not  only  confirms 
all  that  is  advanced,  concerning  the  rise,  progress,  and  order  of  the 
aevemi  species's  of  Idolatry,  hut  clears  up  and  rectifies  much  emhar- 
m  and  mistake  even  of  the  most  celebrated  Modems,  such  as  Cud- 
worthy  Stiltin^f/ieet,  Prideaux,  Newton^  &c.  who,  contrary  to  the 
tenoiir  of  Holy  Scripture,  in  order  to  do  imaginary  honour  to  Bdi- 
gioD,  have  ventured  to  maintain,  that  the  one  true  God  was  generally 
kumi  and  worshiped  in  the  Pagan  World;  for,  finding  many,  in 
divers  countries,  speaking  of  the  one  true  God,  they  concluded,  that 
lie  must  needs  have  a  national  Worship,  Now  the  Discovery  of  the 
eaeif^Ta  of  the  Mysteries  enables  us  to  explain  the  perfect  consist- 
ency between  sacred  and  prophane  Antiquity ;  which,  left  to  speak 
kt  themselves,  concur  to  inform  us  of  this  plain  and  consistent 
tnith,  **  That  the  Doctrine  of  the  one  true  God  was  indeed  taught  in 
all  places,  but  as  a  profound  secret,  to  the  few,  in  the  celebration  of 
their  mysterious  Rites  ;  while,  in  the  Land  of  Jt7DiEA  alone,  he  had  a 
pMe  and  national  Worship.**  For  to  the  Hebrew  People  alone, 
(as  Eusebius  expresses  it)  was  reserved  the  honour  of  being  initiated 
into  the  knowledge  of  the  Creator  of  all  things.  And  of  this  differ-  ' 
ence,  God  himsdf  speaks  by  the  Prophet, — I  have  not  spoken  in 

SECRET,     IN     A     DARK    PLACE     OF    THE    EARTH.*        And     the     holy 

Apoatle  Paol  informs  us  of  the  consequence  of  that  mysterious  manner 
of  teadiing  the  true  God  amongst  the  Pagan  nations,  that  when,  by 
tlua  means,  they  came  to  the  knowledge  of  him,  they  glorified  kirn 
not  as  God.f 

To  confirm  and  illustrate  my  account  of  the  Mysteries,  I  subjoin 
a  Dissertation  on  the  sixth  Book  of  Virgil* s  JSneis;  and  another  on 
the  metamorphosis  of  Apuleius,  The  first  of  which  books  is  shewn  to 
be  one  continued  description  of  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries ;  and  the 
otiier  to  be  purposely  written  to  recommend  the  use  and  efficacy  of 
Ae  Pagan  Mysteries  in  general. 

And  here  the  attentive  Reader  will  observe,  that  throughout  the 
tonne  of  this  whole  argument,  on  the  conduct  of  the  ancient  Law* 

•  iMl.  xIt.  19.  t  Rom.  i.  21. 
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6IYBR8,  it  appears,  that  all  the  fundamental  principles  of  their  Policy 
were  borrowed  from  Egypt.  A  truth  which  will  be  made  gnatiy 
subservient  to  the  minor  of  the  second  Syllogism ;  that  Moaa,  thoogli 
learned  in  all  the  Wisdom  of  Egypt,  yet  imtituted  the  Jewish  ReH- 
gian  and  Society  without  ujnture  State, 

From  this,  and  from  what  has  baen  said  aboTe  of  moral  obu- 
OATioN,  the  intelligent  Reader  will  perceiye,  that,  throu^Kmt  the 
Divine  Legation,  I  have  all  along  endeayoured  to  select  for  my  puipoie 
such  Idnd  of  arguments,  in  support  of  the  partietdar  question  in 
hand,  as  may,  at  the  same  time,  illustrate  the  truth  of  Bevelatum  in 
general,  or  serve  as  principles  to  proceed  upon  in  the  progreu  of  the 
present  Argument.  Of  which  will  be  given,  as  occasion  serves, 
several  other  instances  in  the  course  of  this  review. — ^And  now  having 
shewn  the  Legislators  care  to  propagate  Religion  in  general,  and  the 
Doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  Rewards  and  Punishments  in  particular 
(in  which  is  seen  their  sense  of  the  inseparable  connexion  between 
them) ;  I  go  on,  to  explain  the  contrivances  they  employed  to  per- 
petuate the  knowledge  and  influence  of  them  :  by  which  it  aj^petn 
that,  in  their  opinion.  Religion  was  not  a  temporary  expedient,  use- 
ful only  to  secure  their  own  power  and  authority,  but  a  necessary  rap- 
port to  civil  Society  itself. 

1.  The  first  instance  of  this  care  was,  as  we  shew,  their  sstab- 
LI8HIN6  A  NATIONAL  RELIGION,  protected  by  the  Laws  of  the 
State,  in  all  places  where  they  were  concerned.  But  as  Men,  igno- 
rant of  true  Religion,  could  hardly  avoid  falling  into  mistakes  in  con- 
triving the  mode  of  this  Fetablishment,  I  have  therefore  (the  subject 
of  my  Work  being  no  idle  speculation,  but  such  a  one  as  affisets 
us  in  our  highest  interests,  as  Men  and  Citizens)  attempted  to 
deliver  the  true  Theory  of  the  Alliance  between  Church  and  State,  aa 
the  best  defence  of  the  justice  and  equity  of  an  sarASLisBBD 
Religion. 

2.  The  second  instance  of  their  care,  I  shew  to  have  been  the 
allowance  of  a  general  toleration  ;  which  as  it  would,  for  the 
like  reason,  be  as  imperfectly  framed  as  an  EetabUehment,  I  have  ven- 
tured to  give  the  true  Theory  of  that  likewise.  The  ancient  Lawgiver 
contrived  to  establish  one  mode  of  Religion,  by  allying  it  to  the  Stste, 
for  the  sake  of  its  duration  :  He  tolerated  other  modes  of  it,  for 
the  sake  of  their  influence,  for  a  Religion  forced  upon  man,  bss 
none ;  and  the  Lawgiver  concerns  himself  with  Religion  only  for  the 
sake  of  its  influence. — Discoursing  upon  this  Subject,  I  vras  natunOy 
led  to  vindicate  true  Religion  from  an  aspersion  of  L[ifidelity :  Where, 
I  shew,  that  the  first  persecution  for  Religion  was  not  that  whidi  ▼•> 
committed,  but  that  which  was  undergone  by  the  Christian  Chuich : 
And  that  the  ill  success  attending  its  propagation  amongst  barbaiouB 
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Nadons  in  our  tmieS)  is  altogether  owing  to  the  pr^KNrteroas  method 
employed  for  thftt  pturpoee. — ^And  with  thia,  the  second  Book  <^  the 
Divine  Legation  eondudea. 

III.  The  third  Book  goes  on  in  supporting  the  major  of  the 
second  Syllogism^  by  ihe  aprnhns  <^  the  Philobophbrs.  For  as  the 
gfeat  waste  and  ravages  of  time  have  destroyed  most  of  the  Montt- 
meats  of  ancient  Leguiation,  I  held  it  not  improper  to  strengthen  my 
position  of  the  sense  of  their  Lawgivers,  by  that  of  their  Sages  and 
Philosophers.     In  this  is  shevm> 

1.  From  their  own  words^  the  conviction  they  in  general  had  of  the 
necessity  of  the  doctrine  of  a  Juture  state  qf  Rewards  and  Pwiieh- 
mehte  to  civil  society.  And,  to  set  this  conviction  in  the  strongest 
li^t,  I  endeavour  to  prove,  that  even  such  of  them  (viz.  the  several 
seets  of  Grecian  Philosophers)  who  did  not  believe  a  Juture  state  of 
Rewards  and  Punishments,  did  yet,  for  the  sake  of  Society,  diligently 
teach  and  propagate  it. — ^That  they  taught  it,  is  confessed  ;  that  they 
did  not  believe  it,  was  my  business  to  prove  :  which  I  have  done  by 
shewing,  1.  That  they  all  thought  it  lawful  to  say  one  thing,  and 
think  another.  2.  That  they  constantly  practised  what  they  thus 
thought  to  be  lawful :  and,  3.  That  they  practised  it  on  the  very 
Doctiine  in  question. — ^To  explain  and  verify  the  two  first  of  these 
aasertions,  I  had  occasion  to  enquire  into  the  rise,  progress,  perfec- 
tion, dedine,  and  genius  of  the  ancient  (rreeh  Philosophy,  under  all 
its  several  divisiods.  In  which,  (as  its  rise  and  progress  are  shewn 
to  have  been  from  Egypt)  Bt^  more  materials  are  laid  in  for  inforcing 
the  minor  proposition  of  the  second  Syllogism. — I  then  proceed  to  a 
more  particular  inquiry  into  the  sentiments  of  each  sect  of  Philoso* 
phy,  on  this  point ;  and  shew  from  the  character  and  genius  of  each 
Sdiool,  and  £rom  the  Writings  of  each  man,  that  none  of  them  did 
indeed  believe  the  Doctrine  of  a  future  state  ofBewards  and  Punish- 
meiUs,  At  the  same  time  it  appears,  from  almost  every  proof  brought 
f(Mr  this  purpose,  that  they  all  thought  the  Doctrine  to  be  of  the 
highest  utility  to  the  State. — Here^  in  examining  the  philosophy  of 
Pythagoras,  the  subject  led  me,  to  consider  his  so  celebrated 
Metempsychosis;  in  which,  I  take  occasion  to  speak  of  the  origin  of 
the  Pagan  Fables,  and  the  nature  of  the  Metamorphosis  of  Ovid,  here 
shewn  to  be  a  Popular  History  of  Providence,  very  regulariy  and 
tttfolly  deduced  from  the  most  early  times  to  his  ovm :  From  the 
whole  I  draw  this  conclusion,  "  that  Pythagoras,  who  so  sedulously 
propagated  this  species  of  a  future  state  of  Rewards  and  Punishments 
(the  Meten^psyehosis)  that  he  was  thought  by  some  to  be  the  author 
of  it,  considered  it  only  as  a  commodious  Fable  to  restrain  the  unruly 
populace." 

2.  To  support  this  hid,  it  is  shewn,  in  the  ne^  place,  that  these 
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Philosc^hen  not  only  did  not,  but  that  they  cauid  not  posaibly  beKe? e 
the  Doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  Rewards  and  Punishments,  becauae 
the  belief  of  it  contradicted  two  Metaphysical  principles  univentlly 
held  and  believed  by  them,  concerning  the  nature  of  God  and  of  the 
Soul;  which  were,  that  the  Deity  could  not  hurt  any  one;  and  that 
the  eoul  woe  part  of  the  eubHanee  of  the  Deity,  and  resolvable  agam 
into  him.  In  explaining  and  yerifying  their  reception  of  this  latter 
principle,  I  take  occasion  to  speak  of  its  original ;  which,  I  prore, 
was  Grecian  and  not  Egyptian;  as  appears  from  the  genius  and 
diaracter  of  the  two  Philosophies ;  though  the  q>urious  books  going 
under  the  name  of  Hermes,  but  indeed  written  by  the  later  PLatoDista, 
would  persuade  us  to  the  contrary.  The  use  of  this  inquiry  likewiw 
(i.  e.  concerning  the  origin  of  tMs  principle)  will  be  seen  when  we 
come  to  settle  the  character  o/Mosee,  as  aforesaid. — ^But,  with  r^;ard 
to  the  belie/  of  the  Philosophers  on  both  points,  besides  the  direct 
and  principal  use  of  it,  for  the  support  of  the  mqfor  of  the  second 
Syllogism,  it  hath  (as  I  said  before,  it  was  contrived  my  arguments 
should  haye)  two  farther  uses ;  the  one,  to  serve  as  a  prindple  in  the 
progress  of  my  general  Argument :  the  other,  to  illustrate  the  truth 
of  Revelation  in  general.  For,  1st,  it  will  be  a  sufficient  answer  to 
that  solution  of  the  Deists,  (to  be  considered  hereafter)  that  Mosa 
did  not  teach  the  Doctrine  of  a  future  state  because  he  did  not  believe 
it,  since  it  is  shewn  by  the  strongest  evidence,  that  the  not  believing 
a  doctrine  so  useftd  to  Society,  was  esteemed  no'  reason  why  the 
Legislator  should  not  propagate  it.  2.  It  is  a  convincing  proof  of 
the  expediency  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus,  that  the  sages  of  Greece,  with 
whom  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Wise  was  supposed  to  be  deposited,  had 
philosophised  themselves  out  of  one  of  the  most  evident  and  useful 
truths  with  which  mankind  has  any  concern ;  and  a  fdll  justifeatum 
of  the  severity  with  which  the  holy  Apostles  always  speak  of  the 
Philosophers  and  the  Philosophy  of  Chreece,  since  it  is  hereby  seen  to 
be  directed  only  against  these  pernicious  principles ;  and  not,  as 
Deists  and  Fanatics  concur  to  represent  it,  a  condemnation  of  human 
learning  in' general. 

3.  But  as  now,  it  might  be  objected,  ''  that  by  this  representation, 
we  lose  on  the  one  hand  what  we  gain  on  the  other ;  and  that  wbOe 
we  shew  the  expediency  of  the  Gospel,  we  run  a  risque  of  discrediting 
its  reasonableness  ;  for  that  nothing  can  bear  harder  upon  this  latter 
quality,  than  that  the  best  and  wisest  persons  of  Antiquity  did  not 
believe  that  which  the  Gospel  was  sent  to  propagate,  namely,  the 
Doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  Rewards  and  Punishments."  As  this,  I 
say,  might  be  objected,  we  have  given  (besides  explaining  on  what 
absurd  principles  their  unbelief  rested)  a  further  answer;  and,  to 
support  this  answer,  shewn,  that  the  two  extremes  into  which  Divines 
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hiTe  uBually  ron^  in  representing  the  state  and  condition  of  revealed ' 
BeHffum^  are  attended  with  gpreat  and  real  mischiefs  to  it ;  while  the 
only  Tiew  of  Antiquity,  which  yields  solid  advantage  to  the  Christian 
GaoBe,  is  such  a  one  as  is  here  represented  for  the  true :  Such  a  one 
ts  shews  natural  Beamm  to  be  dear  enough  to  perceive  truth,  and 
the  necessary  deductions  from  it  when  propoeed,  but  not  generally 
iironff  enou^  to  discover  it.  He,  who  of  all  the  Pagan  World  best 
knew  its  force,  and  was  in  that  very  state  in  which  only  a  tme 
judgment  conld  be  passed,  has  with  the  greatest  ingenuity  confessed 
this  truth,  **  Nam  neque  tam  est  acris  acies  *in  naturis  hominum  et 
ingeniis,  ut  res  tantas  quisquam,  nisi  monstratas,  possit  videre ;  neque 
tanta  tamen  in  rebus  obscuritas,  ut  easnon  penitus  acri  vir  ingenio  cer- 
Bat,  si  modo  aspexerit."  In  explaining  this  matter,  it  is  occasionally 
shewn,  that  the  great  and  acknowledged  superiority  of  the  modem 
Systems  of  Deietie^  Morality  above  the  ancient,  in  point  of  excel- 
loice,  is  entirely  owing  to  the  unacknowledged,  and  perhaps  unsus- 
pected, aid  of  Revelation. 

Thus  the  Reader  sees,  in  what  manner  we  have  endeavoured  to 
prove  the  major  Propositions  of  the  two  Syllogisms,  that  wkateo- 
atr  Reltgion  and  Society  have  no  fature  State  for  their  support,  nmst 
he  supported  by  an  extraordinary  Providence,  And  that.  The  ancient 
Lewyivers  universally  believed,  that  a  Religion  without  a  fiiture  State 
ctmld  be  supported  only  by  an  extraordinary  Providence.  For  having 
shewn,  that  Religion  and  Society  were  unable,  and  believed  to  be 
unable,  to  support  themselves  under  an  ordinary  Providence,  without 
a  fatnre  State ;  if  they  were  supported  without  that  Doctrine,  it  could 
be^  and  could  be  believed  to  be,  only  by  an  extraordinary  Providence, 

But  now  as  the  proof  is  conducted  through  a  long  detail  of  circum* 
stances,  shewing  the  absolute  necessity  of  Religion  to  civil  Society ; 
and  the  sense  which  all  the  wise  and  learned  amongst  the  ancients 
had  of  that  necessity ;  lest  this  should  be  abused  to  countenance  the 
idle  and  impious  Conceit  that  Religion  was  the  invention  op 
Politicians,  I  concluded  the  third  Book  and  the  Volume  together, 
vith  proving  that  the  Conceit  is  both  impertinent  and  palse. 

1.  Impertinent,  for  that,  were  this  account  of  the  origin  of  Religion 
tnie,  it  would  not  follow,  that  the  thing  itself  was  visionary ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  most  real,  evidently  so  even  from  that  universal  utility, 
on  which  this  its  pretended  origin  is  supported.  Indeed,  against  this 
s/t^,  paradoxical  men,  or  men  in  a  paradoxical  humour,  have  often 
reasoned ;  such  as  Batle,  Plutarch,  and  Bacon  :  Their  arguments 
are  here  examined  :  And  the  Master  sophism,  which  runs  through  the 
naacHung  of  all  three,  is  detected  and  exposed. 

2.  False ;  for  that,  in  fact,  Religion  existed  before  the  civil  Magis' 
trate  was  in  being.     In  provinar  this  point,  the  matter  led  me  to 
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speak  of  the  origin  of  Idolatry  ;  to  diBtiiigmsh  the  seyeral  qiedes  of 
it ;  to  adjust  the  order  in  which  they  arose  out  of  one  another ;  and 
to  detect  the  ends  of  the  htter  Platonists,  in  their  attempts  to  tarn  • 
the  whole  into  an  allegory  (in  which  the  reasonings  (^  a  late 
Writer  in  his  Letters  concerning  Mythology  are  considered).  And 
hecaose  the  rage  of  ALLSGonistNO  had  ^read  a  total  confusion  OTer 
all  this  matter.  The  origin^  and  progress  <^  the  folly,  and  the  Tsnoot 
views  of  its  sectators  in  supporting  it,  are  here  accounted  for  and 
explained. 

But  my  end  and  purpose  in  all  this,  was  not  hardy  to  remore  an 
ohjection  against  the  Truths  delivered  in  this  place,  but  to  prepare  a 
reception  for  those  which  are  to  follow :  for  if  Religion  were  ao 
useful  to  Society,  and  yet  not  the  invention  of  the  Magistrate,  ve 
must  seek  far  its  original  in  another  quarter ;  either  from  Naturs  or 
Revelation,  or  from  both. 

Such  is  the  subject-matter  of  the  first  Volume  of  The  DinMe 
Legation :  which,  as  it  was  thought  proper  to  publish  separately,  1 
contrived  should  not  only  contain  a  part  of  that  general  Argument, 
but  should  likewise  be  a  complete  Treatise  of  itself,  establishing  one 
of  the  most  important  Truths  with  which  Man  has  any  coneern; 
namely,  the  necessity  of  Religion  for  the  support  op 
CIVIL  Government.  And  if,  in  support  of  this  truth,  I  bare 
entered  into  a  long  detail  of  some  capital  articles  of  Antiquity,  1  pre- 
sume I  shall  not  need  an  apology. 

II. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  Volume  of  The  Divine  Legation, 
which  is  employed  in  proving  the  minor  Proposition  of  the  two 
Syllogisms ;  the  first,  that  the  Jewish  'Religion  and  Society  had  no 
Juture  state  for  their  support :  the  other,  that  Moses,  an  ancient 
Lawgiver,  and  learned  in  all  the  Wisdom  of  Egypt,  purposely  instituted 
such  a  Religion,  in  order  to  which  the  third  general  propositiok 
was  to  be  enforced  ;  That  the  Doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  Rewards 
and  Punishments  is  not  to  be  found  in,  nor  did  make  part  of,  the 
Mosaic  Dispensation,  But  in  proving  the  minor,  a  method  something 
different  ^m  that  observed  in  proving  the  major  Propositions  was 
to  be  followed.  These,  in  the  first  Volume,  were  proved  suceessivdff 
and  in  order.  But  here  the  minor  Propositions  are  mforced  all 
the  way  together.  And  this  difierence  arises  from  the  reason  of  the 
thing ;  the  facts,  brought  to  prove  the  doctrine  to  be  omitted,  do,  at 
the  same  time,  accidentally  shew  that  the  Omission  was  designed: 
And  the  reasons,  brought  to  prove  the  uses  in  a  designed  omission, 
necessarily  shew  that  the  Doctrine  was  omitted. 

To  proceed  therefore  with  the  subject  of  the  second  Volume. 
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lY.  I  just  before  observed,  that  the  condosion  of  the  first  Volume^ 
which  detected  the  absurdity  and  falsity  of  the  Atheistic  Principle, 
that  BeUffian  was  an  irwentUm  of  Politicians,  and  a  creatine  of  the 
state,  opened  the  way  to  a  £ur  inquiry  whether  its  true  original  was 
not  as  well  from  Revelation  as  from  natural  Reason. 

In  the  introduction  therefore  to  this  second  Volume,  I  took  the 
advantage  which  that  opening  afforded  me,  of  shewing  that  the 
universal  pretence  to  Revelation  proves  some  Revelation  must  be  true : 
That  this  true  Revelation  must  have  some  characteristic  marks  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  false :  And  that  these  marks  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Institutions  of  Moses. 

But  this  was  only  by  way  of  introduction  ;  and  to  lead  the  Reader 
more  easily  into  the  main  road  of  our  inquiry ;  by  shewing  that  we 
pursued  no  desperate  adventure,  while  we  endeavoured  to  deduce  the 
dixfudty  of  Moses's  Law  from  the  circumstances  of  the  Law  itself. 

I  proceeded  then  to  the  proof  of  the  minor  Propositions,  that 
the  Jewish  Religion  and  Society  had  no  future  State  for  their  support  : 
and  that  Moses,  an  ancient  Lawgiver,  and  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of 
Egypt,  purposely  instituted  such  a  Religion,  To  evince  these  truths 
with  sufficient  evidence,  the  nature  of  that  Institution  was  to  be  first 
understood ;  which  again  required  a  general  knowledge,  at  least,  of 
the  manners  and  genius  of  the  Hebrew  People,  and  of  the  character 
and  abilities  of  their  Lawgiver.  Now  these  having  been  entirely 
fashioned  on  Egyptian  models,  it  was  further  expedient  that  we 
thoold  know  the  state  of  Egyptian  superstition  and  learning  in  that 
eariy  period. 

1.  In  order  to  this,  the  following  proposition  is  advanced,  that 
the  Egyptian  learning  celebrated  in  Scripture,  and  the  Egyptian  super- 
stition there  condemned,  were'  the  very  learning  and  superstition  repre- 
sented by  the  Cheek  Writers  as  the  honour  and  opprobrium  of  that 
kingdom.  Where  I  first  state  the  question ;  and  then  shew  the  equal 
extravagance  of  each  of  those  two  parties  amongst  the  learned,  who 
bave  been  accustomed  to  advance  or  to  depress  the  high  antiquity  of 
Egypt. 

1.  I  corroborate  the  Proposition,  firsty  by  Fact,  the  testimony 
of  holy  Scripture,  and  of  the  ancient  Gredt:  Writers,  set  together 
and  supporting  one  another ;  and  both  supported  by  circumstances 
ngardiug  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  here  the 
objections  of  the  author  of  the  Sacred  and  Prophane  History  of  the 
World  connected,  Mghtened  by  the  common  panic  of  the  high  anti- 
qnity  of  Egypt,  are  confuted  and  exposed. 

Secondly,  by  Reason,  in  an  argument  drawn  firom  the  nature, 
origin,  and  various  uses  of  their  so  famed  Hieroglyphics.  Where 
it  Ib  shewn. 
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1.  That  this  species  of  miting  was  employed  by  the  Egyptians  as 
the  Tehide  of  learning,  even  after  the  invention  of  letters  :  for 
which  no  good  reason  can  be  assigned  but  this,  that  they  were  api^ied 
to  the  same  porpose  before.  Now  letters  were  in  nse  amongst 
them  before  the  time  of  Mosea, 

2.  Again,  it  is  shewn  that  the  Onirocritics  borrowed  their  art  of 
deciphering  dreams  from  hieroglyphic  Symbols:  but  hieroglyphic 
Symbol*  were  the  mysterioos  vehicle  of  the  dvil  science  and  of  die 
Theology  of  the  Egyptians.  Now  Onirocritic  or  the  art  of  inte^ 
preting  of  dreams  was  practised  in  the  time  of  Joseph. 

3.  And  again.  It  is  shewn  that  animal- worship  in  Egypt  arose 
from  the  mysterious  use  of  the  same  hieroglyphic  Symbols.  Now  ani- 
MAL-woRSOiP  was  established  amongst  them  before  the  time  of  Motes, 

From  all  this,  it  appears,  that  Egypt  was  of  that  high  antiquity 
which  Scripture  and  the  best  Greek  Writers  concur  to  represent  it. 
By  which,  we  come  to  understand  what  were  the  specific  manner*  and 
superstitions  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Moses ;  these  being,  as  it  now 
appears,  identically  the  same  with  what  the  Greek  Writers  hate 
delivered,  to  us. 

In  the  course  of  this  proof  from  Reason,  which  opens  at  large  the 
nature,  origin,  and  various  lands  of  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics,  I 
interweave  (as  the  explanation  of  my  subject  necessarily  required)  t 
detailed  history  of  the  various  modes  of  ancient  communication 
amongst  men,  as  well  by  real  and  literary  characters,  as  by  words  and 
action;  and  shew  how  speech  and  writing  ran  parallel  in  their 
progress  ;  and  influenced,  and  were  influenced  by,  one  another.  On 
the  same  account,  when  I  come  to  the  origin  of  Brute-worship,  I 
give  the  history  of  the  various  modes  of  ancient  Idolatry,  in  the  order 
in  which  they  rose,  one  out  of  another. 

These  things  I  have  not  only  made  to  serve  in  support  of  the  qnes- 
tion  I  am  here  upon,  but  likewise  in  support  of  one  question  preced- 
ing, and  of  one  which  is  to  fMow, 

For  in  the  history  of  the  various  modes  of  ancient  communication 
was  laid,  as  the  Reader  will  find,  the  foundation  of  my  discourses  on 
the  nature  of  ancient  Prophecies  in  the  sixth  Book. 

And,  in  the  history  of  the  various  modes  of  ancient  Idolatry,  the 
Reader  hath  a  necessary  supplement  to  what  had  been  said  before  on 
the  same  subject,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  third  Book,  against  the 
Atheist's  pretended  origin  of  Religion. 

So  studious  have  I  been  to  observe,  what  a  great  master  of  Reason 
lays  down  as  the  rtUe  and  test  of  good  order  in  Composition,  That 
every  former  part  may  give  strength  to  all  that  follow  ;  and  every  latter 
bring  light  unto  all  before.* 

•  Hooker. 
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Bat  the  hiffh  antiquity  of  Egypt,  though  proved  from  Antiquity 
itsdf,  seemed  not  to  he  enough  secured,  while  the  authority  of  one 
great  modem  remained  entire,  and  his  reasonings  unanswered. 

In  the  next  place,  therefore,  I  examine  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
Chronology  of  the  Egyptian  En^re ;  a  Chronology,  erected  on  the 
supposed  identity  of  Oeirie  and  Sesoatris ;  which  is  a  fancy  that  not 
only  contradicts  aU  eacred  as  well  as  prophane  antiquity,  hut,  what  is 
still  more,  the  very  nature  of  thinge. 

In  the  course  of  this  confutation,  the  causes  of  that  endless  eof^fti' 
sion  in  the  early  Greek  history  and  Mythology,  are  inquired  into  and 
explained :  Which  serves,  at  the  same  time,  to  confirm  and  illustrate 
all  that  hath  been  occasionally  said  in  the  latter  end  of  the  third 
book,  and,  here  again,  in  this  fourth,  concerning — ^the  origin  and 
progress  of  Idolatry — the  genius  of  Pagan  Religion — ^the  Gentile 
modes  of  worship— and  their  Theological  opinions. 

Thus  far  concerning  the  high  antiquity  of  Egypt.  Which,  besides 
the  immedtate  purpose  of  leading  us  into  the  true  idea  of  the  Jewish 
hsHtution  in  general,  hath  these  further  uses : 

We  have  seen,  in  the  foregoing  Volume,  that  Egypt,  as  it  was  most 
fiuned  for  the  arts  of  legislation,  so  it  most  of  all  inculcated  the  doc-» 
trine  of  a  future  state  of  Rewards  and  Punishments.  Now,  if  Egypt 
voe  indeed  of  the  high  antiquity  here  assigned  unto  it,  that  doctrine 
most  needs  be  of  national  belief,  at  the  time  the  Hebrews  lived  there 
in  slavery.  But  then  they  having,  as  we  find  in  Scripture,  thorouriily 
imbibed  the  religious  notions  of  the  place,  must  needs  be  much  ]^u- 
diced  in  favour  of  so  reasonable  and  flattering  a  Doctrine :  Conse- 
quently their  Lawgiver,  who  likewise  had  been  bred  up  in  all  the 
learning  of  Egypt,  would,  if  he  had  acted  only  by  human  direction, 
bave,  in  imitation  of  his  Masters,  taken  advantage  of  this  favourable- 
prejudice  to  make  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  the  grand  Sanction 
of  his  Religion  and  Law. 

Again,  the  proof  of  the  high  Antiquity  of  Egypt  was  necessary  to 
mdicate  saered  Scripture ;  which  all  along  declares  for  that  Anti- 
q[uity;  and  which  the  Dsist  Saving  endeavoured  to  take  advantage 
of,  m  opposing  Moses's  pretence  to  inspiration,  some  imprudent 
BxLiKVERS  were  grown  not  tmwilling  to  explain  away.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  Chronology  afforded  them  the  aid  they  wanted:  And 
wbile  it  offered  itself  in  support  of  the  Bible-dieinity,  they  seemed 
littk  attentive  to  the  liberties  it  had  taken  with  the  Bible-history. 

2.  In  order  to  bring  on  this  Truth  of  the  high  antiquity  of  Egypt 
nearer  to  my  purpose,  I  proceeded  to  the  second  Proposition,  Thai 
the  Jewish  People  were  extremely  fond  of  Egyptian  manners,  and 
did  frequently  fall  into  Egyptian  superstitions  :  and  that  many  of  the 
•^<nM  given  to  them  by  the  ministry  of  Moses  were  instituted  partly 
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in  eomplianee  to  their  prefudieeSf  and  partly  in  appoiition  to  thoH 
superttitiom.  In  the  proof  of  the  first  part  of  thia  Proposition,  I 
shew  the  high  probability  that  the  Law  was  instituted  with  reference 
to  Egyptian  manners ;  and  through  the  proof  of  the  second,  is 
deduced  a  demonstration  that  it  was  actually  so  framed. 

For  a  further  illustration  of  this  Argument,  I  give  an  historicil 
account  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  Hebrew  People,  and  <^  their  amanng 
propensity  to  imitate  the  manners  <^  Egypt,  from  the  time  that 
Moses  was  first  sent  upon  his  Mission,  to  their  entire  settlement  in 
the  land  of  Judea :  Which  fblly  shews  (what  will  stand  us  in  stesd 
hereafter)  that  a  People  so  perrerse  and  headstrong  needed,  in  the 
construction  of  their  civil  and  rehgious  Institutions,  all  possible  cnrbi 
to  disorder :  Now  of  all  such  curbs,  the  doctrine  of  hfitture  Hate  wss 
ever  held  the  chief  in  ancient  policy ;  and  as  thia  doctrine  was  so 
peculiarly  Egyptian,  they  must  needs  have  the  most  favourable  pi^ 
dice  towards  it. 

But  then,  as  it  might  perhaps  be  olijected,  that  while  I  am  eoAetr 
vouring  to  get  this  way  into  the  interior  of  the  Jewish  Constitution,  I 
open  a  back  door  to  the  ravages  of  Infidelity  :  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  prevent  the  Deist*s  taking  advantage  of  the  great 
Truth  contained  in  the  preceding  Proposition  (which  is  the  second), 
to  guard  it  by  the  following  (which  is  the  third),  viz.  That  Mo9ei% 
Egyptian  Learning,  and  the  Laws  imtiiuted  in  compliance  to  the  Peo- 
plea  prejudices,  are  no  reasonable  objection  to  the  divinity  of  his 
MiMon,  Where,  in  explaining  the  first  part,  which  shews  what  this 
learning  was,  and  how  well  it  suited  with  Moses's  Mission,  I  had 
occasion  to  inquire  into  the  origin  and  use  of  the  schools  of  tbi 
Prophets  :  Which  the  Reader  will  find  of  this  further  use,  viz.  To 
give  strength  and  support  to  what  is  said  in  the  sixth  Book  of  the 
Natvrx  of  thb  Jewish  Prophecies  ;  and  particularly  to  what  is 
there  observed  of  Grotius's  fatal  error,  in  his  mode  of  intopreting 
them. 

And  in  explanation  of  the  second  part,  having  proved  the  Proposi- 
tion, That  to  institute  Laws  in  compliance  to  popular  prejudices  is  no 
reasonable  objection  to  their  divine  original ;  having  proved  this,  I 
say,  from  the  nature  of  things ;  the  Discourse  proceeds  to  examine  sU 
the  Arguments  which  have  been  urged  in  support  of  the  cootiary 
opinion,  by  Herman  Witsivs,  in  his  learned  Treatise  intiUed 
JSyyptiaea,  that  Book  having  been  publicly  recommended  by  Dr. 
WaterUmd,  for  a  distinct  and  solid  confittation  of  Speneer^s  Be  Legi- 
bus  Hebraorum  rituaUbus, 

And  the  answer  to  Witsins's  last  arguoAent  bringing  into  questtoa 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  ritual  Law ;  the  famous  character  of  it 
given  by  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  of  statutes  that  were  not  good,  and 
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judgments  whereby  they  should  not  live — ^is  explained  in  a  large  ana- 
lysis of  the  whole  Prophecy^  against  an  old  foolish  notion  revived  by 
Dr.  Shuckford^  that  these  Statutes  and  Judgments,  here  said  to  be 
fwen  by  God,  were  the  Pagan  Idolatries,  which,  in  defiance  of  God, 
they  took  without,  leave. 

Bat  I  go  yet  farther  in  support  of  the  fourth  Proposition,  and 
I»ove,  that  these  very  cireumstances  of  Moses's  Egyptian  Learning, 
and  the  Laws  instituted  in  complianee  to  the  PeopWs  prejudices,  are  a 
strong  confirmation  of  the  divinity  of  his  Mission. 

1st,  For,  that  one  bred  up  in  the  arts  of  Egyptian  Legislation  could 
never,  on  his  own  head,  have  thought  of  reducing  an  unruly  pec^le 
to  government,  on  maxims  of  Religion  and  Policy,  fundam^tally 
opposite- to  all  the  principles  of  Egyptian  wisdom,  at  that  time  the 
QniTenal  Model  on  which  all  the  Legislators  worked,  in  reducing  a 
barbarous  People  to  Society.  Yet  Moses  went  upon  principles  diame- 
trically opposite  to  that  wisdom,  when  he  enjoined  the  public  wor- 
ship of  the  one  true  God  only,  and  omitted  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
state  of  Rewards  and  Punishments,  in  the  institution  of  his  Law  and 
Beligion. 

2dly,  For,  that  One  who  falsely  pretended  to  receive  the  whole 
£nme  of  a  national  Constitution  from  God,  would  never  have  risqued 
his  pretensions  by  a  ritual  Law,  which  the  people  might  see  was 
politically  instituted,  partly  in  compliance  to  their  prejudices,  and 
pirtly  in  opporation  to  Egyptian  superstitions. 

Here,  all  the  imaginable  motives  are  inquired  into,  which  Mofcs, 
though  a  mere  human  Lawgiver,  might  have  had  to  act  in  the  manner 
he  did ;  and  th^e  motives  are  shewn  to  be  insufficient  to  induce  a 
wise  Legislator  thus  to  act. — In  conclusion,  it  is  made  apparent,  that 
a  ritual,  contrived  to  oppose  to  the  reigning  superstitions;  and,  at  the 
siune  time,  to  prefigure,  by  its  typical  nature,  all  the  essential  parts  of 
a  fdture  Dispensation,  contains  a  strong  internal  argument  that 
tHB  ritual  Law  was  not  a  mere  human  intention.  And 
YiUi  this  the  fourth  Book  concludes. 

V.  What  hath  been  hitherto  said,  was  to  let  the  Reader  into  the 
genius  of  the  Jewish  Policy  in  general,  in  order  to  his  judging  more 
exactly  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  its  Government ;  that,  from  thence^ 
he  mi^t  be  enabled  to  determine,  with  full  certainty,  of  the  matters 
ia  question,  as  they  are  contained  in  the  two  minor  terms. 

1.  The  fifth  Book,  therefore,  comes  still  nearer  to  the  point,  and 
shews,  that  the  €k)v«mment  instituted  by  Moses  was  a  Theocracy, 
properly  so  called,  where  God  himself  was  the  supreme  civil  Magis- 
trate. It  begins  with  assigning  and  settling  the  true  reason  of  the 
wpaiation  of  the  post^ty  of  Abraham  firom  the  rest  of  mankind ; — 
because  this  separation  has  been  greatly  misunderstood — ^but  princi- 
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pally  because  the  trae  reason  of  the  reparation  leads  us  into  the  oae 
and  necessity  of  a  Theocratic  form  of  Goyemment. 

In  erincing  this  necessity,  the  justice  of  the  Law  /orpwUsMnff  Idol- 
warship  capitally,  under  a  Theocracy^  is  explained :  And  because  the 
Deist  hath  been  accustomed  to  urge  this  Law  against  the  divine  ori- 
ginal of  the  whole  Institution,  it  is  here  justified  at  large,  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural  equity :  Which  serves,  as  well  a  past  purpose^  vii.  the 
adding  strength  and  support  to  what  hath  been  said  on  the  aabject  of 
Toleration,  in  the  second  Book ;  as  it  does  a  present,  viz.  to  ccm- 
firm  the  realitff  of  this  Theocracy,  which  a  celebrated  dissenting 
Minister  has  preposterously  gone  out  of  his  way  to  bring  in  qaeati<m : 
whose  reasoning,  therefore,  is  examined  and  exposed* 

2.  This  Theocracy,  thus  proved  to  be  necessary,  was  likewise  of 
the  most  easy  introduction,  as  I  have  shewn  from  the  notions  and  oftt- 
nions  of  those  times,  concerning  tutelary  Deities.  And  here,  speaking 
of  the  method  of  divine  Providence,  in  applying  the  prejudices  and 
manners  of  men  to  the  great  ends  of  his  Dispensations,  I  observe,  that 
He  is  always  accustomed  to  impress  on  lus  institution,  some  charactCT-* 
istic  note  of  difference,  to  mark  it  for  his  own  :  which  leading  me  to 
give  instances  in  some  of  these  notes,  I  insist  chiefly  upon  this,  **  that 
the  Mosaic  Bdigion  was  bwlt  upon  a  former,  namely,^the  Patriardud: 
whereas  the  various  Religions  of  the  Pagan  World  were  all  unrdated 
to,  and  independent  of,  one  another.'*  As  this  was  a  circumstance 
necessary  to  be  weU  attended  to,  by  all  who  would  fully  comprehend 
the  nature  of  the  Mosaic  Policy,  I  took  the  advantage,  which  the 
celebrated  Author  of  the  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  EeiUgion 
had  afforded  me,  to  support  this  characteristic  note,  against  his  idle 
attempt  to  prove,  that  the  Pagans,  likewise,  were  accustomed  to  build 
one  pretended  Revelation  on  another. 

3.  I  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  shew,  that  those  prejudices  whidi 
made  the  introduction  of  a  Theocracy  so  easy,  occasioned  as  easy  a 
defection  from  it.  In  which,  I  had  occasion  to  explain  the  nature  of 
the  worship  of  tutelary  Gods;  and  of  that  Idolatry  wherewith  the 
Israelites  were  so  obstinately  besotted. 

Both  of  which  Discourses  serve  these  further  purposes :  theybriMr, 
to  support  and  explain  what  hath  been  said  in  the  second  Book  con- 
cerning the  Pagan  intercommunity  of  worship :  and  the  latter,  (besides 
a  peculiar  use  to  be  made  of  it  in  the  third  volume'*')  to  obviate  a  popa« 
lar  objection  of  Unbelievers :  who,  from  this  circumstance,  of  the 
perpetual  defection  of  the  Israelites  into  idolatry,  would  infer,  that 
God's  Dispensation  to  them  could  never  have  been  so  convictive  ss 
their  History  represents  it ;  the  Objectors  having  taken  it  for  granted* 
on  the  allowance  of  Believers,  that  this  Idolatry  consisted  in  renounc- 
•  See  note  in  p.  266  of  thii  volame. 
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iB^  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  renouncing  it  as  dissatisfied  with  its  troths 
Both  which  suppositions  are  here  shewn  to  be  fidse.  This  affords  an  occa- 
sion to  confate  the  fklse  reasoning  of  Lord  Bolingbroke ;  who,  from  this 
Sequent  lapse  into  Idolatry,  infers  such  a  defect  and  political  inabihty 
in  the  Law,  as  shews  its  pretence  to  a  divine  original  to  be  an  imposture. 

4.  The  nature  of  the  Thbocract,  and  the  drcnmstances  attending 
its  eteeHon,  being  thus  explained,  we  come  next  to  inquire  concerning 
its  duration.  Here  we  i^ew,  that,  in  strict  truth  and  propriety,  it 
subsisted  throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  Jewish  ceconomy,  eren 
to  the  coming  of  Christ :  In  which  discoulM,  the  Ccmtrary  opinions, 
rfin  eather  aboHtion,  are  all  considered  and  confuted,  and  the  above 
truth  supported  and  established.  In  the  course  of  this  reasoning,  it 
ii  shewn,  that. the  femous  Prophecy  of  Jacob,  of  the  Sceptres  not 
departing  from  Judah  till  the  coming  of  Shilok,  is  it  proiHito  or  deda- 
ntion  of  the  existence  of  the  Theocracy  till  the  coming  of  Christ. 
And  as  the  truth  of  this  interpretation  is  of  the  highest  importance  to 
Berdation,  all  the  different  senses  giyen  to  this  Prophecy  ate  eiamined, 
and  shewn  to  be  erroneous.  And  the  last  of  them  being  one  borrowed 
by  Dr.  Sherlock,  Bishop  of  London,  atid  receiyed  into  his  Bodk  of  th& 
Use  and  Intent  of  Prophecy,  is  particularly  discusited. 

Hie  use  to  be  hereafter  made  of  the  duration  of  the  Theoeraey  to 
the  wmmg  of  Chriet,  is  to  inforce,  by  this  circumstance^  amongst  many 
otfaen,  the  CONNEXION  between  the  two  Religions :  a  truth,  though 
too  much  neglected,  yet  incumbent  on  every  rational  Defender  of 
Bevelation  to  support. 

The  Argument  then  proceeds  to  a  consideration  6f  the  peculiar  con^ 
m^iueneee  attending  the  administration  of  A  Theoct^,  which  brings  us 
yet  nearer  t6  our  point.  Here  it  is  diewn,  that  one  Necessary  conse- 
ftteuce  was  an  extraordinary  Providence.  And  aigreeably  t6 
this  deduction  from  the  nature  of  things,  we  find,  that  holy  Scripture 
ion,  in  fact,  exhibit  this  very  reptesentation  of  God's  Government  of 
Jadea ;  and  that  there  are  many  frtvourable  drcumstanccis  iA  the  cha- 
ncter  of  the  Hebrew  People,  to  induce  us  to  believe  the  representation 
to  be  tme^  Here,  many  cloudy  cavils  of  the  three  Doctors,  Sykes, 
thrsBBiNO,  and  Rutherford,  ate  occasionally  removed  and  dispersed. 
Bat  the  attentive;  Reader  will  obse^e,  that  my  Argument  does  not 
reqiuire  me  tcr  prove  more  in  this  place,  than  that  holy  NScripturef 
tiFRBSEiiTS  an  extraordinary  Providence  to  have  been  admimsiered. 
Die  proof  of  its  real  Administration  is  established  by  the  kedium 
9t  my  Thesis,  the  ondseion  of  the  Doctrine  of  afrture  state  of  Aewards 
(md  Pumehmente. .  Which  answers  all  objections  as  to  our  illadequate 
coaceptiona  of  such  an  administration ;  as  well  as  to  dertaiti  passages 
of  Scripture  that  seem  to  clash  with  its  general  representation  of  it. 
Tetboth  these  sort  of  objections  are,  however,  considered  e^  ahundantt 
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As  important  as  the  fact  is»  to  our  present  purpose  of  an  extnofdir 
nary  Proridence  ^os  represented,  it  has  still  a  farther  use,  when 
employed  amongst  those  distingBishing  marks  of  the  trath  of  Moae^t 
ditine  Mission  in  general:  for  it  shews  us,  the  onnecessary  tnmble  tai 
hazard  to  which  he  exposed  himself  had  that  Mission  heoi  Mgaei. 
Had  he,  like  the  rest  of  the  ancient  Lawgivers,  only  pretended  to 
insptration,  he  had  then  no  occasion  to  propagate  the  bdief  of  at 
extraordinary  Providence;  a  Dispensation  so  easy  to  he  ooiiftrt«Ai 
Bat  hy  deviating  from  their  practice,  and  announdng  to  his  People 
that  their  tutelary  Ood  was  become  thdr  Kino»  he  laid  himself  oodcr 
a  necessity  of  teaching  an  eattraor^Unary  Providence  ;  a  dead  wei^ 
upon  an  Impostor,  which  nothing  but  downright  folly  coold  ban 
brought  him  to  undergo. 

To  proceed.  After  having  laid  this  strong  and  necessary  Foanda- 
tion,  we  come  at  length  directly  to  the  point  in  question..  4f  tbe 
Jewish  Government  were  a  Theocracy,  administered,  as  it  must  b^ 
by  an  extraordinary  Providence,  the  next  consequenoe  is,  that  tempo- 
ral   REWARDS    AND     PUNISHMENTS,    and    UOt    FUTDRJB,    WCTS    tlie 

SANCTION  of  their  Law  and  Religion.  Thus  far,  therefore,  havfe  our 
considerations  on  the  natwe  alone  of  the  Jewish  Govaiunent  eoi- 
ducted  us :  and  it  is  almost  to  our  journey's  end :  for  it  fairly  Inriigi  us 
up  to  the  proof  of  our  two  minor  Propositions,  60  necessary,  as  tie 
Reader  now  sees,  is  the  long  discourse  of  the  nature  of  the  Jemkh 
Government. 

But,  to  prevent  all  cavil,  the  Argument  goes  on,  and  proves  in  tbe 
^ext  place,  that  the  Doctrine  of  aftUure  etaie  of  Rewards  andPumk- 
ments,  which  could  not,  ftom  the  nature  of  things,  be  the  Sanction 
of  the  Jewish  GSconomy,  was  not  ia  fact  contained  in  it  at  all:  ntf 
iVirther,  that  it  was  purposely  omitted  by  the  great  Lawgiver.  Tfav 
is  proved  from  several  passages  in  the  Book  oi  Genene.  and  the  Lam, 
•  And  here,  more  fblly  to  evince,  that  Hoses,  who,  it  \k  seen,  HuJHambf 
omitted  the  mention  of  it,  was  well  apprised  of  its  importance,  I  slwr, 
that  the  Punishment  of  Children  for  the  sins  of  TSEia 
Parents  was  brought  into  this  Institution  purposdy  to  affrad  some 
advantage  to  Government,  which  the  Doctrine  oi  a  future  state,  as  it 
is  found  in  all  other  Societies,  amply  supplies.  This,  at  the  ssme 
time  that  it  gives  ftirther  strength  to  the  position  of  nofitture  et<ik 
in  the  Mosaic  Dispensatum,  gives  the  Author  a  fair  oecaston  of  riadi* 
eating  the  justice  and  equity  of  the  Law  otpunishn^  OhiWenfor4ii 
sins  of  their  Parents;  and  of  proving  the  perfect  agreemaKt  betveen 
Moses  and  the  Prophets  Ezbkiel  and  Jerkmah,  ooncerning  it ; 
which  hath  been,  in  all  ages,  the  stumbling-block  of  Infidelity. 

But  we  now  advance  a  step  furtiber,  and  shew,  that  as  Moses  did 
not  teach,  yea  forbore  to  teach  the  Doctrine  of  a  future  State  of  Bewardi 
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snd  Pmuahmento,  so  neither  had  the  ancient  Jews,  that  is  to  say,  the 
Body  of  the  Peofde^  any  knowledge  of  it.  The  proof  ia  striking,  and 
•evee  to  be  reaiated  by  any  Party  or  Frofeasion  but  that  of  ^  Sys- 
Tiif*iiAKBR.  The  Bible  containa  a  yery  eircnmatantial  account  ci  | 
this  People,  from  the  time  of  Moses  to  the  great  Gaptivily ;  not  only  \ 
the  history  of  publio  ooounences,  but  the  lives  of  priTate  persons  of  ' 
both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages,  conditions,  ciuiracters,  and  complexioiis ; 
m  the  ad?entt[res  of  yiigins,  matrons,  kings,  soldiers,  scholars,  parents, 
Meidiants,  hnsblmdmen.  They  are  given  too  in  every  eircomstanee 
of  life ;  c^>tiye,.viotorion8,  in  sickness  and  in  health ;  in  fdll  seetirity, 
ud  smidst  impending  dangers ;  plunged  in  civil  business,  or  retired  | 
ind  sequestered  in  the  service  of  BeHgion.  Together  with  thor  story, 
we  have  their  compositions  likewise  :  in  one  place  we  hear  their  tri- 
Boiphal ;  in  aaother,  their  penitential  strains*  Here  we  have  their 
oniltationa  for  blessings  received;  there,  their  deprecations  of  evil 
Vprehended :  Here,  they  urge  their  moral  precepts  to  their  caniempO' 
roriea;  and  there  again,  they  treasure  up  their  Prophecies  and  Pre- 
fietioDs  for  the  uaa  of  PoHerity  ;  and  on  each,  denounce  the  threat^ 
enii^  and  promises  of  Heaven.  Yet  in  none  of  these  different 
cJgCTmatances  of  Hfe,  in  none  of  these  various  casts  of  eompositioni 
do  we  ever  find  them  acting  on  the  motives,  or  influenced  by  the 
pnMpect  of  a  futvrb  state  i  or  indeed,  expressing  the  least  hopes 
or  fears,  or  even  common  curiosity,  concerning  it :  But  every  thing 
tBey  do  or  say  respects  the  present  life  only ;  the  good  and  ill  of 
which  are  tihe  sok  objects  of  their  pursuits  and  aversions. 

Ihe  strength  of.  tins  argument  is  still  farther  supported  by  a  view 
of  the  pmeral  hutory  of  Mankind ;  and  particularly  of  those  nations 
most  resembling  the  JewiA  in  their  genius  and  circumstances :  in 
whidi  we  find  the  Doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  Rewards  and  Poiiish« 
■Kiits,  was  always  pushing  on  its  infiuaice.  It  was  their  constant 
viitkom  through  life ;  it  stimulated  them  to  war,  and  spirited  their 
ioogs  of  triumph ;  it  made  them  insensible  of  pain,  immovable  in 
(iHiger,  and  superior  to  the  a{^oach  ci  death. 

This  is  not  all :  We  observe,  that  even  in  the  Jewish  Annals,  when 
this  Doctrine  was  become  national,  it  made  as  considerable  a  figure  in 
tfadr  History,  as  in  that  of  any  other  nation. 

It  is  stiU  further  urged,  that  this  conclusion  does  not  rest  merdy 
01  the  mtgatwe  miencB  of  the  Bible-history ;  it  is  supported  on  the 
fontke  dedarations.  contained  in  it;  by  which  the  sacred  Writers 
phanly  discover  that  there  was  no  popular  expectation  of  a  future 
ftate  c«  fiemrrection. 

From  the  Old  Testament  we  come  to  the  New.  By  the  Writers  of 
which  it  appears,  that  th^  Doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  Rewards  and 
Ponishments  did  not  mare  part  of  the  Mosaic  Dispensationi 
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Their  eTidence  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  firH,  pro?mg  that 
TEMPORAL  rewards  and  punishments  were  the  Mnetion  of  the  Jewish 
Dispensation ;  The  second,  that  it  had  no  other.  And  thus,  with  the 
most  direct  and  unexceptionable  proof  of  the  two  Minor  propositions, 
the  fifth  Bodk  concludes. 

VI.  But  to  remoTC,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  supports  of  prgudic^ 
against  this  important  Truth,  the  sixth  and  last  Book  of  thia  Yolome 
is  employed  in  examining  all  those  texts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, which  had  been  commonly  urged  to  prove,  that  the  Doctrine  id 
a  fixture  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  did  make  part  of,  the 
Mosaic  Dispensation. 

And  amongst  those  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  famous  passage  of 
the  xixth  chapter  of  Job,  concerning  a  ReeurrecHon  (as  it  has  been 
commonly  understood)  holding  a  principal  place,  it  was  judged 
expedient,  for  the  reasons  there  giyen,  to  examine  that  matter  to  the 
bottom.  This  necessarily  brought  on  an  enquiry  into  the  maturb 
and  GENIUS  of  that  Book ;  when  -written,  and  to  what  pur- 
pose. By  the  aid  of  which  enquiry,  a  fair  account  is  given  of  the 
sense  of  that  fiimous  Text,  consistent  with  our  general  Proposition. 

But  the  whole  Discourse  on  the  Book  of  Job  hath  this  further  use : 
It  proyides  a  strong  support  and  illustration  of  what  will  be  hereafter 
deUvered  concerning  the  gradual  decay  of  the  extraordinary 
Providence  from  the  time  of  Saul,  to  the  return  from  the  great 
Captivity, 

Yet  this  is  not  all.  The  Discourse  hath  yet  a  fbrther  use,  with 
regard  to  Revelation  in  general.  For  the  explaining.  How  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Gospel-Doctrine  were  opened  by  degrees,  fiilly  obviates  the 
calumnies  of  those  two  leaders  in  Infidelity,  Tyndal  and  Collins  ; 
who  pretend,,  that  the  Heads  and  Governors  of  the  Jews  refined  their 
old  Doctrines  concerning  the  Deity,  and  invented  new  ones :  just  as 
^e  Priests  improved  in  knowledge,  or  the  People  advanced  in 
corioBily ;  or  as  Both  were  better  taught  by  the  instructions  they 
received  from  their  Masters  in  the  country  whither  they  were  led 
away  coptiTe* 

The  discourse  of  Job  being  of  this  importance,  we  were  led  to 
support  all  the  parts  of  it,  from  the  attacks  of  various  Writers,  who 
had  attempted  to  confute  it. 

The  reat  of  the  Old  Testament-texts  are  gone  through  with  greater 
dmpatch,  being  divided  into  two  parts.  1.  Such  as  are  supposed  to 
teach  the  separate  existence,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  immortality  of  the 
Soul.  And,  2.  Such  as  are  supposed  to  teach  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  together  with  a  Resurrection,  of  the  body. 
lu  the  course  of  which  examination,  much  light,  it  is  hoped,  has  been 
thrown  bo(li  on  the  particular  texts  and  on  the  general  question. 
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From  the  texts  of  the  Old  Testament^  the  Argument  proceedi  to 
eiamine  those  of  the  New :  Amongst  which»  the  famous  eleventh 
Chapter  of  the  EpUUe  to  the  Hebrews  is  not  forgotten  ;  the  sense  of 
iHudi  is  cleared  up,  to  oppose  to  the  inveterate  mistakes  of  Systeuuh 
OeulDwinee :  And  here»  occasion  is  taken  to  explain  the  nature  of  8t^ 
Pwts  reoMonxng  against  the  errors  of  the  Jewish  converts ;  a  matter 
of  bluest  moment  for  a  right  understanding  of  this  Apostle's  Letters 
to  the  seyeral  Churches;  and  for  the  further  illustration  of  the 
general  Argument. 

As  in  all  this,  nothing  is  taught  or  insinuated  which  opposes  the 
doctrine  of  our  excellent  Church,  common  decency  required  that  this 
amformity  should  be  fully  shewn  and  largely  insisted  on. 

HsTing  therefore,  all  along,  gone  upon  this  prinm^de,  **  That  though 
t  future  State  of  rewards  and  punishments  made  no  part  of  the 
Mosaic  Dispensation,  yet  that  the  Law  had  a  spiritual  meaning ; 
though  not  seen  or  understood  till  the  fulnesa  of  time  was  come. 
Hence  the  Bitual  Law  received  the  nature,  and  afforded  the  efficacy  of 
PROPHECY :  In  the  interim  (as  is  shewn)  the  mystery  of  the  Gospel 
wes  oecasumally  revealed^  by  Ood,  to  his  chosen  servants,  the  Fathers 
and  Leaders  of  the  Jewish  Nation  ;  and  the  dawnings  of  it  gradually 
opened  by  the  Prophets,  to  the  people."  Having,  I  say,  gone,  all 
the  way,  upon  this  principle,  I  shew,  from  the  sbvemth  article  of 
Wigion^  that  it  is  the  very  Doctrine  of  our  excellent  Church. 

And  in  explaining  that  part  of  the  Article  which  says, — That 
Hey  are  not  to  he  heard  whidi  feign  that  the  old  Fathers  did  looh  only 
fifT  transitory  Promises^  I  support  this  doctrine  by  the  case  of  Abra- 
ham, mho,  our  blessed  Master  tells  us,  rejoiced  to  see  his  day,  and 
mm  it  and  was  glad. 

Here,  I  attempt  to  prove,  in  illustration  of  this  text,  that  the 
Command  to  Abraham  to  offer  Isaac  was  merely  an  information  given, 
at  Abraham's  earnest  request,  in  a  representative  aetioni  instead  of 
words,  of  the  Redemption  of  mankind  by  the  great  sacrifice  of 
Chnst  on  the  Cross.  Which  interpretation,  if  it  be  the  true  one, 
ia>  I  think,  the  noblest  proof  that  ever  was  given  of  the  Harmony 
between  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

From  this  long  Dissertation,  besides  the  immediate  purpose  of 
vindicating  the  Doctrine  of  our  national  Church,  in  its  seventh  Jrti' 
de,  we  gain  these  two  advantages ;  1.  The  first  of  which  is,  sup^- 
pordng  a  real  and  essential  connexion  between  the  Mosaic  and  the 
Chriatisn  Religions.  2.  The  other  is,  disposing  the  Deists  to  think 
more  fitvourably  of  Revelation,  when  they  see,  in  this  interpretation  of 
the  COMMAND,  all  their  objections  to  this  part  of  Abraham's  story, 
overthrown. 

The  matter  being  of  this  high  importance,  it  was  proper  to  fix  my 
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interpretation  on  such  principlet  as  would  leave  no  room  for  reason- 
able doubt  or  objection  :  And  this  was  to  be  done  by  explaining.  the> 
nature  of  those  varumt  modee  of  information  in  use  amongst  tke 
Anci^ts ;  for  whidi  ez{danataon,  a  proper  ground  had  been  laid  in 
the  discourse  on  the  Hiercglypkk9  in  the  fourth  Book.  To  all  tins 
^or  the  reason  here  giyen)  is  subjoined  a  continued  reftitctaon  of  all 
yiat  Dr.  Stebbing  has  been  able  to  urge  against  this  idea  of  the 
Command. 

Nor  is  this  aU.  This  Dissertation,  which  affords  so  many  new 
openings  into  the  truths  of  Revelation  in  general^  uid  so  many  addi- 
tional suppOTts  to  the  argument  of  the  Dwine  Legatian  in  particular, 
hath  another  very  important  use.  It  is  a  necessary  introduction  to 
the  long  Discourse  which  follows,  concerning  prophecy. 

In  this  (which  is  the  last  of  .the  present  Volume)  I  have  attempted 
to  dear  up  and  vindieate  th»  logioal  truth  and'  propriety  of  Tf^pee  in 
action^  and  aeeondary  senses  in  speech :  For  on  the  troth  and  pro- 
priety of  these  depends  the  divine  original  of  the  ancient  Jewish 
PROPHECIES  conc^ning  Christ.  A  matter  much  needing  a  suf^Mrt : 
For  though  the  greater  part  of  these  Prophecies  confessedly  relate  to 
Jesus  only  in  a  secondary  sense,  yet  had  some  men  of  name,  and  in 
the  interests  of  BeHgion,  through  ignorance  of  the  true  origin  and 
nature  of  suck  senses,  rashly  concurred  with  modem  Judaism  and 
Infidelity,  to  gire  them  all  up  as  iUogical  and  enthusiastic,  to  the 
imminent  haaard  of  the  yery  foundation  of  Christianitt. 

In  the  progress  of  this  inquiry,  I  had  occasion  to  examine,  and  was 
enabled,  on  the  principles  here  Taid  down,  to  confute  Mr.  Cidlina's 
famous  Work  of  the  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  ReUgian, 
one  of  the  most  able  and  plausible  books  ever  written  amongst  us, 
against  our  holy  Faith  ;  he  having  borrowed  the  Argument,  and  stolen 
all  the  reasoning  upon  it,  from  die  most  sagacious  of  the  modem 
Rabbins;  who  pretend  that  none  of  the  Prophecies  can  relate  to 
Jesus  in  any  other  sense  than  a  secondary ;  send  that  a  secondary 
sense  is  illogical  and  fanatical, — 'Had  I  done  no  more,  in  this  l(mg 
work,  than  explain  and  dkar  up,  as  I  have  done,  this  much  embar- 
rassed and  most  important  question  of  the  Jewish  Prophecies  whidi 
rekte  to  Christ,  and  to  the  Christian  Dispensation,  I  should  have 
thought  my  time  and  labour  well  employed ;  so  necessary  to  the  very 
being  of  our  holy  Faith,  is  the  setting  this  matter  on  its  true  fouH* 
dation.  Thus  much  may  be  said  in  fayour  of  this  large  dissertation 
considered  in  itself  alone  :  But,  as  part  of  the  Argument  of  the  Divine 
Legation  of  Moses,  it  has  these  more  immediate  uses : 

1 .  To  shew,  that  those  who  contend,  that  the  Christian  Doctrine  of 
a  future  State  was  revealed  to  the  early  Jews,  destroy  all  use  and 
reason  of  a  secondary  sense  of  Prophecies  ;  for  how  shall  it  be  cer- 
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tainfy  known,  from  the  Prophecies  themselves,  that  Chey  contain 
double  senseg,  bat  from  this  wknowledged  truth,  that  the  old  Law 
yna  preparatory  to,  and  the  rudiments  of,  the  Newf  Or  how 
•hall  Uiis  fdation  between  these  iuxf  Laws  be  certainly  known,  bat 
ftom  the  efideUce  of  this  eontetfM  truth,  that  the  Doctrine .  of  a 
figure  etate  lof  Eewarde  and  Punishments  is  not  to  he  fimd  in  the 
Mwaie  Dispensation  ?  So  ek>se  a  dependence  have  all  these  capital 
Ptiaeqiles  on  one  another. 

2,  The  other  more  immediate  reason  for  this  Dissertation  on  Types 
and  secondary  Senses  was  this  :  As  I  had  shewn,  that  a  fature  State  of 
rewards  and  pmoshmeEts  was  not  repealed  under  any  part  of  the 
JewuAk  (Economy,  otherwise  than  by  those  modes  of  information ;  it 
wts  necessary,  in  CHrder  to  diew  the  real  eonhescim  between  Judaism 
tad  Christianity  (the  truth  of  the  latter  Beligioa  depending  on  that 
fsal  connexion)  to  prove  those  modes  to  be  logical  and  rational. :  For, 
at  en  the  one  hand,  had  the  doctrine  of  Ufe  and  immortality  been 
ftsealed  under  the  Mosaic  (Economy,  Judaism  had  been  more  than 
a  mdiment  of,  and  preparation  to,  Ghiistianity ;  so  on  the  other, 
Ittd  BO  eovert  intimations,  at  all,  been  given  of  the  doctrine,  it  had 
been  less:  that  is,  the  dependency  and  cotmejuon  between  the  two 
Beligions  had  not  been  sufficiently  marii^ed  out  and  ascertained. 
VUh  this  Dissertation  therefore,  so  important  in  its  use  and  applica^ 
tba,  the  sixth  and  laat  Book  of  the  seoond  Volume*  concludes. 

Thus  the  Readb^^  at  length,  may  see  how  regularly,  and  intently, 
tliese  two  Yohunes  have  be^  carried  on :  For,  thotigh  the  Avthor 
(wlu)ae  passion  is  not  so  much  a  fondness  for  his  own  conceived  argu^ 
"us^  ss  for  th^  honour  and  support  of  Religion  itself)  hath  neglected 
DO  lur  occasion  of  inforcing  every  collateral  circumstaiice,  which 
night  serve  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  Revelation  in  general;  yet  he 
nerer  loses  sight  of  lus  end,  but  as  the  precept  for  conducting  the 
nioit  ri^^ular  works  directs, 

Smnpsr  ad  evenium  feHinaU 

This  Volume  too,  like  the  first,  I  thought  fit  to  publish  alone,  not 
M^y  for  the  same  reason,  that  it  was  a  oompleat  and  entire  work  of 
itself  which  explained  the  nature  'and  genius  qf  the  Jewish  Constitu- 
turn ;  but  for  this  additional  one,  that  it  fairly  ended  and  eompleated 
^Argument, 

For  the  first  Volume  having  proved  the  Major,  and  the  second 
Volmne,  the  Minor  Propositions  of  the  two  Syllogisms  ;  my  logic 
teadies  me  to  think,  that  the  conclusion  follows  of  course,  vis. 
That  the   Jewish   Religion  and   Society  were   supporteb. 

W  AN  EXTRAORDINARY  PrOTIDENCE. 

*  See  the  note  in  page  366. 
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Or  pat  it  in  another  lig^t^ — HaTing  proyed  my  Uuee  princ^  Pro- 
positionBy 

I.  ''  That  the  inculcating  the  Doctrine  of  a  fdtnre  State  of  rewarda 
and  pnniahmenta,  is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  dyil  Society. 

II.  ^'That  all  mankind,  espetfally  the  most  wise  and  leaned 
nations  of  Antiquity,  have  concurred  in  belie?ing,  and  teaching,  that 
this  Doctrine  was  of  such  use  to  ci?il  Society. 

III.  «'  That  the  Doctrine  of  a  future  State  of  rewards  and  punish-^ 
ments  is-  not  to  be  found  in,  nor  did  make  part  of,  the  Mo9aie 
Dispensation." 

The  oondusion  is,   that  therefore  the  Law  of  Moaxa  is  or 

DIVINE   ORIGINAL. 

A  CONCLUSION  which  naturally  fbUows  the  premisses  contuned  in 
these  three  propositions.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  evidenoe  of 
their  truth  proTing  so  various,  extending  so  wide,  and  banng  been 
drawn  out  to  so  great  a  length;  What  between  inatietUum  and 
prejudice,  the  Argument,  here  brought  to  its  final  issue,  hath  beee 
generally  understood  to  be  left  imperfect ;  and  the  Condudon  ai  it 
reserved  for  another  Volume.  Tet  a  very  moderate  share  of  reflectioB 
might  have  led  the  candid  Reader  to  understand,  that  I  had  here 
effectually  performed  what  I  had  promised,  namdy,  to  demon- 
strate THE  Divine  Legation  of  Moses.  For  if  it  be  indeed 
proved,  That  the  Doctrine  of  a  future  state  is  necessary  to  the  wdl- 
being  of  dvil  Society,  under  the  ordinary  government  of  ProTidmc^ 
•r— That  all  mankind  have  ever  so  conceived  of  the  matter — ^That  the 
Mosaic  Institution  was  without  this  support,  and  that  yet  it  did  not 
want  it, — ^What  follows  but  that  the  Jewish  affiurs  were  administered 
by  an  extraordinary  Providence,  distributing  reward  and  punishment 
with  an  equal  hand ;  and  consequently  that  the  Mission  of  Moses 

WAS   DIVINE? 

However,  the  complaint  against  the  Author,  for  not  having  per> 
formed  his  Convention  with  the  Public,  became  pretty  generaL  To 
which  a  great  deal  might  be  said,  and  perhaps  to  little  purpose.  The 
following  Tale  will  put  it  in  the  fairest  l^ht.  In  a  solemn  Treaty 
lately  concluded  between  the  Governor  of  one  of  our  American  Pro- 
vinces and  the  neighbouring  Savages,  It  had,  it  seems,  been  stipu* 
lated,  that  the  Settlement  should  supply  those  Warrior-Tribes  with  a 
certdn  number  of  good  and  serviceable  Muskets.  Which  engagement 
was  so  in  performed,  that  at  their  next  general  meeting,  the  Chiefs  of 
the  Barbarians  complained,  that,  though  indeed  the  Colony  had  sent 
them  the  number  of  Muskets  agreed  upon,  yet,  on  examination,  they 
were  all  found  to  be  without  Locke,  This  mischance  (occadoned  by 
the  Muskets  and  tne  Locks  being  put  into  two  different  caigoes)  the 
Covemor  promised  should  be  redressed.      It  was  redressed  accord- 
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ing^y ;  and  tlie  Locks  sought  oat,  and  sent.  He  now  flattered  him- 
self that  all  cause  of  umbrage  was  effectually  removed ;  when,  at  their 
next  meeting,  he  was  entertained  with  a  fresh  complaint^  that  the 
Colony  had  frandulently  sent  them  Loeki  without  Muskets.  The  truth 
▼88^  this  braye  People,  of  unimpeached  morals,  were  only  defective  in 
their  military  Logic :  they  had  not  the  dexterity,  till  they  were  first 
BhewB  the  way,  to  put  the  mqfor  of  the  Musket  and  the  mmar  of  the 
Musket-kxdc  together;  and  from  thence  to  draw  the  eondu^Ung 
trigger. 

But  then  it  will  be  sidd,  ^'  If,  as  is  here  pretended,  the  prkmissbs 
bave  be«i  indeed  proved,  in  these  two  Volumes,  with  all  the  detail 
which  their  importance  required,  and  with  all  the  evidence  which  a 
moral  subject  can  supply ;  and  the  conclusion,  therefore,  established 
vith  an  the  conviction  which  the  Laws  of  logic  are  able  to  inforce ; 
Why  was  another  Volume  promised?  For  no  other  end,  as  would 
Kern,  than  to  mislead  a  well-meaning  Reader,  in  the  vain  pursuit  of 
in  argument  already  ended." 

It  was  promised  for  »  better  purpose^-To  remove  aU  eoneewable 
nbjeedons  agamst  the  conclusion,  and  to  throw  in  every  collateral 
hght  upon  the  premisses.  For  it  is  one  thing  to  satisfy  Truth ;  and 
•Bother,  to  silence  her  pretended  friends.  He  who  defends  Revelation 
has  many  prejudices  to  encounter ;  but  he  who  defends  it  by  Reason 
(mly,  has  many  more. 

III. 

The  third  and  last  Volume,  therefore,  is  destined  to  support  what 
hath  been  already  proved :  not,  as  has  been  absurdly  suggested,  to 
eoiitinue  and  conclude  an  unfinished  Argument. 

It  consists  of  three  Books,  like  each  of  the  preceding  Volumes. 

1.  The  seventh  Book  therefore  is  employed  in  supporting  the 
MAJOR  and  the  minor  Propositions  of  the  first  Syllogism :  in  a  con- 
tiaued  History  of  the  Religious  Opinions  of  the  Jews,  fjrom  the 
tinie  of  the  earlier  Prophets,  who  first  gave  some  daric  intimations  of 
a  different  Dispensation,  to  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  when  the 
Doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  was  become 
aational. 

2.  The  eighth  Book  is  employed  ip  supporting  the  major  and 
MINOR  Propositions  of  the  second  Syllogism,  in  which  is  considered 
the  personal  character  of  Moses  and  the  genius  op  the  Law, 
tt  far  as  it  concerns  or  has  a  relation  to  the  character  of  the  Law- 
giver. Under  this  latter  head,  is  contained  a  full  and  satisfactory 
Answer  to  those  who  may  object,  *'  That  a  revealed  Religion  with  a 
ftttore  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  is  unworthy  the  Divine 
Anther  to  whom  it  is  ascribed." 

3.  The  ninth  and  last  Book  explains  at   large  the  nature  and 
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genius  of  the  Christiam  Dispensation  :  For  haTUig,  towards  tiie 
end  of  the  dghth  book,  examined  the  prxtenoed  reasons  (offered 
both  by  Believen  and  Unbelievers  to  eiade  mj  oonelusion)  for  omit- 
ting the  Doctrine  of  a  ftitore  State'of  rewarda  and  ponisfaments  in  the 
/Mosaic  DiBpensation,  I  was  ni^urally  and  necessarily  led  to  inqnirs 
into  the  true.  For  now»  it  might  be  finally  objected,  *'  Thai  thong^ 
under  an  extraordinary  Providence,  there  might, be  no  oceoiiam  for  the 
doctrine  of  a  ftiture  State,  in  support  of  Religion,  or  for  the  ends  of 
Govemment ;  yet  as  that  Doctrine  is  a  truths  and  consequently,  under 
every  regimen  of  Proridence,  usefiil,  it  seems  hard  to  conceiTe,  that 
the  Religious  Leader  of  the  Jews,  because  as  a  Lmogwer  he  could  do 
without  it,  that  therefore,  as  a  Ditme,  he  would  omit  it."  The  objec- 
tion is  of  weight  in  itself,  and  receives  additional  moment  from  what 
hath  been  observed  in  the  fifth  Bode,  concerning  iike  Reason  of  the 
Law  o/'pufiiahing  children  for  the  crimes  of  their  Parents,  I  held  it 
therefore  insufficient  barely  to  rqply,  ^*  Moses  omitted  it,  that  kis  Lots 
might  thereby  stand,  throughout  aU  ages,  an  invitteible  Monument  of  the 
truth  of  his  pretences  : "  but  proceeded  to«explain  the  great  and 
PRINCIPAL  reason  of  the  omission.     And  now, — ventum  ad  yerum 

The  whole  concludes  with  one  general  but  distinct  view  of  the 
entire  course  of  God's  universal  (Economy  firom  Adam  to  Christ.  In 
which  it  is  shewn,  that  if  Moses  were,  in  truth,  sent  from  God,  he 
could  not  teach  a  future  State :  that  Doctrine  being  out  of  his  Commis- 
sion, and  reserved  for  him  who  was  at  the  head  of  another  Dispensa- 
tion, by  which  Itfe  and  immortality  was  to  be  brought  to  light. 

This  Discourse,  besides  the  immediate  purpose  of  supportiug  and 
illustrating  the  Argument  here  compleated,  serves  another  end, 
which  I  had  in  view,  as  to  the  general  disposition  of  the  whole  woik : 
which  was  to  explain  and  discciminat^  the  distinct  and  various 
natures  of  the  Pagan,  the  Jewish,  and  the  Christian  Religions : 
the  Pagan  having  been  considered  in  the  first  Volume,  and  the  Jewish 
in  the  second ;  the  Christian  is  reserved  for  the  third*  aad  last.  Let 
me  conclude  therefore,  in  an  address  to  my  Reveiend  Bretim»i,  with 
the  words  of  an  Ancient  Apologist :  f  ^'  Quid  nobis  invidemus,  si  veii* 
tas  Divinitatis  nostri  temporis  Mtate  maturuit?  Fruamur  bono 
nostro,  et  recti  sententiam  temperemus :  coMbeatur  supbrstitio, 
ptPiSTAS  ezpietur,  vera  reugio  reservetur." 

*  As  the  flrat  and  second  volames  of  tihe  Edition  alladed  to  contained  Books  I.  to 
VI.,  the  THIRD  volume  was  intended  to  comprise  the  Seventh,  Eighth,  and  Ninth ;  hut 
the  Seventh  and  £ighth  Books  were  never  composed.  (See  Life  qf  the  Author,  voL  U 
pp.  49—64,  of  this  Edition.)  The  Ninth  Book  forms  the  oondnding  part  of  thi« 
voUune. — Edit.  f  Minucids  Fblix. 
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APPENDIX 

CONCEMaNG  THE  BOOK  OF  JOB. 


Atf  eccellent  Writer  haviog  frepiy  and  eantUdfy  tMmmed  the  late  Bishop 
of  Lerabn'B  eoOeotioii'of  Sermons,  oBd  in  page  l^'6f' his  EMMnatumy 
aiked  this  qxte^Akoky' Where  waa  WoUOrp  eoer  ftmUked  by^  MagittraUy 
fmmdertheJiewiskjCEoommyf  Tfa^Oat£ordI^feskff,iiuiheB£ednd  Edi- 
tion of  liis  PreUcHonSy  concerning  the  mered  Poetry  of  the  Hehreu^  thinks 
fittogiye  the  foUowing  answer— ^^^  It  was  ponidied  under  Ahe  CBoonomj 
of  the  Patriaarchsy  in  the  families  ahd  under  ^  the  DOMiAioir  of  Ahtaham, 
Meiehisedec  and  Jcms*  Idoiitry  spreadiiq^' wider  an^  'wSder,  Ahraham  was 
e^M  by  Qod  fr&m  Chald^  fbr  this  en^f,  io  be  tiie  Mier  of  ;a  PeK^le^ 
iddch,  divided  £n>m  idl  others,  might  continne  to  worship  'the  true  God ; 
to  be  set  up  for  an  exemphur  of  true  Religion,  and  to  be  ready  to  gire  iestiinony. 
against  the  worship  of  vain  Deities.  Was  not  Abraham,  therefore  (exer- 
cifflng  the  sovereigntt  in  his  own  family)  to  punish  Idolatry  1  Were  not 
Mekhisedec  and  Job,  and  all  the  Sovsrbigks  of  Tribes  of  that  time,  who 
still  rctwned  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God,  amidst  a  general 
defection  of  all  the  surrounding  People,  to  take  care  that  their  ovm  did  not 
backslide?  To  curb  offenders,  and  to  inflict  punishment  on  the  ohstinate, 
the  BXBELLious,  and  on  all  those  who  spread  abroad  ihe  contagion  of  this 
▼ice." — **  Ad  qusstionem  respondetur :  Sub  oeconomia  Patriarcharum ;  in 
funiliis,  et  sub  Dominatu  Abrahami,  Melchizedechi,  Jobi,  caterorumqne, 
Ingmcnte  Idololatria  divinitus  evocabatur  ex  Chald»a  Abrahanras :  eum 
in  finem,  ut  fieret  pater  G^n^,  quae  ab  aliis  onmibus'  divisa^  yerum  Deum 
ooleret,  publicum  proponeret  exemplum  pura  religionis,  cbntraque  eultum 
vaoorom  numinum  testimonium  perhiberet.  Konne  erat  Ig^tur  Ahrahami 
In  sna  familia  PRnccipATUM  exercentb  propiium  officium  et  mxmus  in  Ido- 
Watriam  ammadvertere?  Nonne  Melchizedechi,  Jobi,  onmiumque  tunc 
temporis  in  suis  Tribubus  Pbincipttm,  qui  veri  Dei  cognitionem  et  eultum 
in  communi  fere  gentium  circumvicinarum  defectione  adhuc  retinehant, 
cavere,  ne  sui  deficerent ;  coercere  delinquentes  ;  obstlnatos  et  rkbklles,  et 
sceleris  contagionem  propagantes,  supplicio  afficerel" — Supplemenium  ad 
primam  ProBleetumum  Editionem :  AddH.  Editumis  secunchfy  p.  312. 

TMs  is  so  pleasant  an  answer,  and  so  little  needing  the  masterly  hand  of 
ihtJEgamwiery  to  correct,  that  a  few  strictures,  in  a  cursory  Note,  will  be 
more  than  sufficient  to  do  the  business. 

1.  The  Examiner^  to  prove,  I  suppose,  that  the  book  of  Job  was  a  dra- 
matic work,  written  long  after  the  time  of  the  Patriarch,  asks.  Where  was 
Uolatfy  ever  punished  hy  the  Magistrate,  but  under  the  Jewish  (Economy  ? 
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The  Profenor  answersy  R  woi  pumsM  uhd&r  the  Jobeax  (Eooiiomt.  And 
he  advances  nothing  without  proof.  Does  not  Job  himself  say,  that  Idola- 
try was  an  iniqui^  to  be  punished  if  the  Judge  9  The  Exammer  lepliesi 
that  the  Job  who  says  this,  is  an  airy  Fantom^  raised  for  other  purposes 
than  to  lay  down  the  Law  for  the  Patriarchal  times.  The  Prof  emit  main- 
tains that  they  are  all  Asses,  with  ears  as  long  as  Fcikar  Hardm^i^  who 
cannot  see  that  this  is  the  trae  and  genuine  old  Job« — ^In  good  time.  M 
Judiee  Useit:  And  while  it  is  so,  I  am  afraid  the  learned  Profeseor  bub 
THE  QUBsmoN ;  when,  to  prove  that  Idolatry  was  punished  by  the  Magis- 
trate, out  of  the  land  of  Judea,  he  affirms  that  kiho  Job  punished  it.  If  he 
say,  he  does  not  rest  his  assertion  on  this  passage  of  the  book  of  Job  akne^ 
but  on  the  sacred  Records,  from  whence  he  concludes  thai  those  cnm 
MAonmuTBS,  Abraham  and  Melchisedec,  punished  Idolatry ;  I  shall  own 
he  acts  fairly,  in  putting  them  all  upon  the  same  footing ;  and  on  what 
ground  that  stands,  we  shall  now  see. 

2.  The  EtBominer  says.  Where  woe  Idoiatry  eeer  puuMed  if  the  MagU-^ 
tratey  hut  under  the  Jemith  (Eoomomg  ?  A  question  equivalent  to  this^^ 
^  Where  was  Idolatry  punished  by  the  civil  Magistrate  on  the  established 
Laws  of  the  State,  but  in  Ju^ga?  To  which,  the  Profseeor  relies,  **It 
was  punished  by  all  the  Patriarchal  Monarchal  by  king  Job,  king  Abnh 
ham,  and  king  Melchisedec** 

»  0/a  noble  race  vxu  Shenkin. 

But  here,  not  one,  save  the  last,  had  so  much  as  a  nominal  title  to  civil 
Magistracy:  And  this  last  drops,  as  it  were,  from  the  clouds^  without 
lineage  or  parentage ;  so  that,  though  of  dtviiM^  yet  certainly  not  a  Monarch 
of  the  true  stamp,  by  hereditary  right.  The  Critic  therefore  £uls  in  his 
first  point,  \^hich  is,  finding  out  civil  Magistrates  to  do  his  hierarohicil 
drudgery. 

3.  But  let  us  admit  our  Profenoif^e  right  of  investiture,  to  confer  this 
high  office,  and  then  see  how  he  proves,  that  these  his  Lieges  punished  the 
crime  of  Idolatry  by  civil  punishment.  Abbaham,  and  the  Patriardis 
his. descendants,  come  first  under  consideration.  What!  (says  he)  woe  wit 
Abraham^  etperdsing  the  sovbbbigntv  in  hia  ownfami^f  to  punish  Idolatsff 
•Hobbes  is,  I  believe,  the  only  one  (save  our  Professor)  who  holda  that 
*^  Abraham  had  a  right  to  prescribe  to  his  fiunily  what  Religion  they 
should  be  of,  to  tell  them  what  was  the  word  of  God,  and  to  punish  those 
who  countenanced  any  Doctrine  which  he  had  forbidden.**  Zeeiath.  ch^ 
40. — ^But  Grod  speaking  of  Abraham,  says,  I  know  that  he  wiU  command  Ms 
ehildreUf  and  his  honshoid  after  him^  and  iheg  shaU  keep  the  w^  of  the  Lord^ 
Sfc.  Gen.  zviii.  19.  And  Hobbes  and  our  Professor,  1  suppose,  regard  this 
declaration  as  a  dear  proof  of  the  divine  doctrine  of  bbbtraiht  in  matters  of 
Religion ;  especially  when  interpreted  by  their  darling  text  ot'^foroe  thsm 
to  enter  in.  On  the  contrary,  those  who  have  been  bred  up  in  the  Princi* 
pies  of  Thleration,.  hold  it  to  be  a  mere  testimony  (a  glorious  one  indeed)  of 
Abraham's  pious  and  parental  care  to  nvsTRUcr  his  family  in  the  Law  of 
God.    And  it  is  well  it  can  go  for  no  more,  or  I  should  fear  the  learned 
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FkdiMBor  would  have  brought  in  Isaac  as  a  backslider  to  Idolatry  ;  and  his 
Father's  laying  him  on  the  sacrificial  Pile,  as  a  kind  of  Auto  defi.  Now 
except  in  these  two  phMsee  of  Abraham's  History,  of  such  wonderful  force 
to  rapport  intoleraiU  principles,  the  Patriarch  appears  in  all  others  so  ayerse 
to  this  inquisitorial  spirit^  that  wheAre  God  oomes  down  to  destroy  Sodom, 
the  Father  of  the  JU^/W  intercedes,  with  the  utmost  importunity,  for  that 
itUatrmt  as  well  as  incestuous  City.  The  truth  is  this :  The  usurped 
light  of  punishing  %r  opinions  was  first  assumed  and  long  ingrossed  by 
Iddaten.  And,  if  tradition  may  be  believed,  Abraham  himself  narrowly 
erqped  the  Fire  for  preaching  against  its  Divinity.  But  this  b  not  all. 
From  his  own  conduct,  and  from  the  ccmduct  of  his  posterity,  he  seems  to 
hare  made  one  part  of  that  fidelity  in  keeping  the  wagf  of  (he  Lord  (for  which 
he  is  80  nobly  distinguished  by  God  himself)  to  consist  in  inculcating  the 
fifiiie  doctrine  of  Toleration.  When  Jacob  and  his  fjAmily,  without  leave- 
takbg,  had  dqiarted  from  Laban,  Rachel  stole  away  her  fiither's  Gods. 
The  old  man  followed  and  overtook  them  ;  and  complaining  of  the  theft^ 
Jaeob  frankly  answered,  JFith  Hfhomeoever  tkou  flndeet  tkj^  Oode,  kt  kimnot 
fiw.  Now,  I  would  ask,  was  this  condemnation  on  the  offender  denounced 
fat  Idolafry,  or  for  the  Theft  ?  The  words  of  the  Patriarch,  which  imme- 
diately follow,  determine  ihls— Before  our  brethren  dUeem  thou  what  is 
thine^  wOh  me,  and  take  it  to  thee.  Well,  Rachel,  by  a  female  stratagem, 
eoBtrived  to  keep  her  other's  Gods ;  for  no  better  purpose,  we  may  be 
lore,  than  that  for  which  the  good  man  employed  so  much  pains  to  recover 
them.  The  theft,  indeed,  had  it  been  discovered,  would  have  been 
fmiahod  5f  the  Judge :  But,  as  for  the  Idolatry ,  which,  from  its  nature, 
oodd  not  be  long  hid^  the  silence  of  Scripture  shews  it  to  have  been  coram 
Ma  Judiee.  And  so  far  was  Rachel  from  being  doomed  to  the  fire,  that  we 
^  not  find,  even  her  Grods  underwent  this  punistmient. 

Ailar  the  affair  of  the  Shechemites^  Jacob,  by  God's  command,  goes  to 
Bethel :  and  there,  in  pious  emulation  of  his  grandfiither's  core  to  keep  the 
wei^of  the  Lord,  the  text  tdls  us,  he  commanded  his  houehold  and  all  that 
were  with  Mm,  to  put  away  ihe  strange  Qods  from  am/orngst  them.  They 
obeyed,  all  was  well ;  and  not  a  word  of  punishing  by  the  Judge.  Indeed, 
these  Patnarehal  Judges  were  much  better  employed,  and  more  suitably  to 
their  office,  in  punishing  civil  crimes  and  immoralities,  as  appears  from 
the  adventure  of  Judah  and  his  daughter  in  law,  Tamar. 

MiLQBisEDBc's  story  is  a  short  one ;  he  b  just  brought  into  the  scene  to 
U»f  Abraham  in  his  return  from  conquest.  This  promises  but  ilL  Had 
ikoM  Gag  and  Priest  of  Salem  hem  brought  in  cumn^,  it  had  had  a  better 
sppeaiance :  for,  I  think,  punishment  for  opinions^  which  generally  ends  in 
a  Fagot,  always  begins  with  a  eurse.  But  we  may  be  misled  perhaps  by  a 
wrong  trmslation.  The  Hebrew  word  to  Mess,  signifies  likewise  to  curse, 
sad,  under  the  management  of  an  intolerant  Priest,  good  things  easily  run 
into  their  contraries.  What  follows,  is  his  taking  Tj^thes  from  Abraham. 
Kor  will  this  serve  our  purpose,  unless  we  interpret  these  Tj^tkes  into  Fines 
f9r  wmwnfonmty ;  and  then,  by  the  blessing,  we  can  eadly  understand 
tisokition.    We  hare  seen  mnc^  stranger  things  done  with  the  Hikreio 
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Ferity,  If  thb  be  not  allowed,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  eKcit  fire  and  ftgot 
from  this  adventure ;  for  I  think  there  is  no  insepaiable  oonnexbn  betweea 
T^thei  and  PenwiOiony  bnt  in  the  ideas  of  a  oiiaker.— And  ao  madifw 
kimg  MeiMtedee. 

But  the  learned  Prtfistot^  who  has  been  hardily  bionght  np  in  the  keea 
Atooflphere  of  wHOtBsoMx  sBTxnrniis,  and  early  tanght  to,  diHyngniA 
betweea  defiuio  and  dejure^  thought  it  needleaa  to  enquire  into  Jb^  when 
tie  was  secure  of  the  Bi^.  And,  therefore,  only  slighUy  and  superciliously 
aske,«WhatI  wasnot  Abraham,  by  his  Yei7i>WiM»^o^<<>/«^ 
karyf  Were  not  Melchisedcc  and  Job,  and  all  the  heads  of  Tribes,  to  do 
the  same?  "  Why,  no :  and  it  is  well  for  Reaigion  that  <lwy  were  aoU 
It  is  for  its  honour  that  such  a  set  of  persecuting  Pa^ariaiche  is  no  whoe 
to  be  found,  but  in  a  poeHeal  Prdeadon, 

.  4.  For  in  the  last  place,  let  it  be  lAserFcd,  that  as  these  Patriarchs  <W 
not  de  fofito  (which  appears  from  their  history,)  so  they  wM  fui  de  jwe 
(which  appears  from  the  laws  of  Nature  and  Nations)  pmM  Idoiatfy  Ijf 
the  Jitdge,  Because,  as  hAth  been  shewn.  Idolatry  is  not  amenable  to  dTfl 
Justice^  but  where  it  becomes  Crimm  louas  MajeataHs.  It  could  not 
become  the  crime  of  leee^ihajesty  under  the  Patriarchs,^  unless  they  had 
been  Gone  as  well  as  KikQs.  Indeed,  they  were  as  much  one  as  the  otha. 
However,  it  is  not  pretended  that  their  gorernment,  though  i2^,  was 
2%«>cra^i«»/ likewise.  The  Patrwrchs,  therefore,  could  not /i«»m*/<W«^ 
by  the  Judge. 

From  the  Examine,  the  Professor  (without  the  least  provocation  given 
him)  proceeds  to  the  Author  of  The  Divine  Legation  /  who,  he  will  shew, 
is  as  ignorant,  absurd;  and  mad-brained,  as  Father  Harduin  himself. 

The  Author  of  2%d  i>«wi«  Z<^««wm  had  said,  tha^ 
oiSoh  observed  deoonm^ixi  imitating  <4ie  maimers  of  the  eariy^  scene  wMdi 
he  had  proposed  to  adorn.  To  this,  1i»e  ProlesBor  objects,— « I  can  never 
bring  myself  to  allow  to  a  sKMI'^BABBABOlla  Pobx,  writing  after  the  Babylo- 
nian Captivity,  suoh  a  piece  of  subtilty  and  refinement." — ^A  mighty  piece 
of  refinement  truly,  for  a  Writer,  who  lays  his  soene  in  an  early  age,  to 
paint,  the.  best  Jie  could,  the  manntta  ol  that  age.—"  Besides"  (says  the 
Professor)  "  whifch  ia  the  principal  point,  tiie  style  savours  wondOTftiliy  d 
Antiquity^  and  its  peculiar  ohatafiter  is  a  certain  primitive  and  noble  aini- 
plicity.  So  that  they  who  di^r»dc  this  Book  to  the  thnes  poaterior  to  the 
Babylonian  Cavity,  secta  ^  judge  almost  as  insanely  of  Hff^rtw  liteature 
as  Father  Hajrduin  did  of  the  Romany  who  ascribed  the  golden  Poena  of  Vir- 
gU,  Howce,  and  the  pest,  to  the  iron  a^es  of  the  Monks."—"  Verum  Poets? 
semibarbaro.  post  Captiv^tatein  scribenti  tantam  subtilitatem  tit  oancedam, 
impetrare  a  me  non  possunu  Porro  vero  Stylus  Poegnatie^  quod  vel  maxi- 
mum est,  ppBBcipue  vetitistateila  sapit ;  est  ejlis  peetifiaris  eharaoter  apjfp* 
laii^s.  Adeo  ut  qui  id-  infra  CapriVitetean  Babylonicam  deprimunti  nm 
multo  sanius  in  ffebt^ieis  jildicaW  vldeantur;  quam  in  LaUme  Harduinns ; 
qui  aurea  Vlrgilii,  Horatii,  caeterorumque  poemata  ferrcis  Monacbonnn 
Scx;ulis  adscripsit."    Idfitn  ib. 

The  learned  Professor  is  a  little  unhxcky  in  his  comparison.    The  age  of 
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Job,  M  fixed  by  him,  and  the  a^  of  the  Writer  of  hb  hlBtorj,  m  fixed  by 
me»  nmexietly  panUel,  not  wi^  the  thnes  of  Ybtfpl  and  Frederic  Baorba- 
lOBM^as  hewcmld  inaimiatey  butwiihthoae  of  EmuuBand  YirgiL  Job,  the 
hemef  thePbem^HTed  mano^when  ciyU  Society  waa  but  bei^inning  to 
Bhew  iteelfy  and  what  ia  more,  in  a  CamUry  where  it  never  yet  Was  formed : 
And  Ezm  (whom  I  suppose  to  be  the  Author  of  the  Poem)  was  an  eminent 
Citixen  in  the  most  perfect  civil  govemmoit  in  the  Worid,  which  he  was  sent 
hm»  to  restore,  laden  witJi  the  literary  treasures  of  the  East ;  treasures 
tiiat  had  been  long  accumulating  under  the  warm  influence  of  a  large  and 
powerful  Empire*  From  the  second  tran^lantation  of  the  Republie, 
Scieoce  got  footing  in  Judea ;  and  true  EeMgion  took  deeper  root  in  the 
hfltrts  of  its  Inhabitants.  Hoieeforward,  we  hear  no  more  of  their  absurd 
Idolatries.  A  strict  adAermo$  to  the  Law  now  as  much  distinguished  them 
from  others^  as  did  the  fingukuity  of  the  Law  itself.  And  a  studious  culti- 
vation of  the  Lanouaqe,  in  which  that  Law  was  written,  as  naturally  fol- 
bwedy  as  it  did  among  the  Sarazens,  who  cultivated  the  Arabic,  on  the 
wae  principle.  And  to  understand  how  great  this  was  in  both,  we  need 
only  consider,  that  each  had  the  same  aversion  to  a  translation  of  their  Law 
intoa  foreign  language.  It  is  true,  that  in  course  of  time,  when  the  Jewish 
Policy  was  abolished,  and  the  Nation  was  become  vagabond  upon  Earth, 
while  the  Arabs,  on  the  contrary,  had  erected  a  great  Empire,  a  manifest 
difference  arose  between  them,  as  to  the  cultivation  of  the  two  Languages, 
-^Tet  for  all  this,  the  Professor  calls  Ezra,  a  Sbmi-bahbawan  ;  though  we 
agree  that  he  wrote  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Most  High ;  amidst  the  last 
Uaze  indeed,  yet  in  the  foil  lustre  of  expiring  Prophecy. 

But  the  learned  Professor  has  an  internal  aigument  from  tastb,*  full  as 
good  as  the  other  from  €hixmolegy,  ^^The  book  of  Job  savours  of  Anti- 
quity, and  those  who  cannot  relish  it,  have  as  depraved  a  taste  as  Father 
Haiduin,  who  couldnot  distinguish  Partridge  from  Hoise-flaBh.*' 

The  truth  is,  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages  havings  for  many  ages, 
been  the  mother-tongues  of  two  of  the  greatest  People  upon  earth  (who 
had  shared  between  them  the  Empires  of  Eloquence  and  of  Amu  J  became 
daUy  more  and  more  copious  by  the  cultivation  of  Arts ;  and  less  and  less 
pore  by  the  extension  of  Commerce.  In  these  two  languages  there  yet 
remains  a  vast  number  of  writings  on  all  sorts  of  Subjects.  So  that  modem 
Critics  (in  the  foremost  rank  of  whom  will  always  stand  the  incomparable 
Birtlbt)  had  by  long  application  to  them,  through  their  various  and  pro- 
grenive  refinements  and  depravations  from  age  to  age,  acquired  a  certain 
ttigacity,  in  passing  a  tolerable  judgment  concerning  the  time  of  the  Writer, 
hy  hb  style  and  numner.  Now  Pedantry,  which  is  the  ape  of  Criticism, 
would  mimic  the  same  talent  of  discernment,  in  the  narrowest  and  most 
Urren  of  all  Languages ;  littie  subject  to  change,  both  from  the  common 
genius  of  the  East,  and  from  the  peculiar  situation  of  a  sequestered  People. 
Of  Una  Language,  long  since  become  a  dead  one,  the  only  remains  are  in 
one  small  Volume ;  the  contents  of  which,  had  not  Providence  been  merci- 
^y  pleased  to  secure,  while  the  Tongue  was  yet  living,  by  a  translation 

*  See  itbMt  hath  been  Mid  on  thii  head  in  the  93Dd  and  93rd  pages  of  thia  Volnme. 
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into  Greek,  the  Hsbbbw  ysRiTTy  transmitted  to  ns  in  the'manner  it  was 
found  in  the  most  ancient  BfSS,  where  no  vowel-points  are  nsed,  nor  qwce 
left  to  distingmsh  one  word  from  another,  and  where  a  great  number  of 
terms  ^ccur  only  once,  wonld  at  this  day  be  a  mere  arbitrary  Cipheii,  whidi 
every  Babinical  or  Cabalistic  juggler  s&ight  make  the  key  of  his  unrereded 
Mysteries.— ^<  Idem  accidit  etiam  Mahometanis"  (says  Abraham  Ekdl.) 
^ante  inventa  ab  Ali  Abnaditalebo  puncta  yocalia :  Tanta  enim  Icgentiimi 
erat  dissensio,  ut  nisi  Othomanni  coSrcita  fnisset  authoritate,  et  drtenninata 
lectio  punctisy  que  Ali  excogitaverat,  jam  db  Alooraho  acTuk  tSBR.** 
And  if  this  had  been  the  case  of  the  Arabic  of  the  Alcoran,  a  copious  and 
a  living  language,  what  had  b^rome  of  the  Hebrew  of  the  Bible?  a  very 
narrow  and  a  dead  one.  Of  which  an  ancient  Jewish  Grammarian  gifies 
this  character :  **  Lingua  ista  [ Arabica]  elegans  est,  et  longe  lateqae  scriptifl 
dilatata,  et  qui  earn  loquitur  nulla  dictione  deficit :  Lingua  vero  ssocti 
panca  est  pne  ilia,  cum  illius  idhll  extet  nisi  quod  in  Libris  Scriptarc 
reperitur,  nee  iuppedM  emnes  dieUonet  loqumdi  neeefiorias.**  Yet  this  n 
the  language  whose  peculiarities  of  style  and  composition,  correspondent  to 
every  age  and  time,  the  Professor  seems  to  think,  may  be  as  eamly  distin- 
guished as  those  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  Claseics.  So  much  for  the  Aath<ff 
of  ThelHmne  LegfOwn :  and  indeed  too  much,  had  not  Mr.  Lockb's  defence 
been  involved  in  his :  that  excellent  person  having  declared  (speaking  of 
the  words  of  Job,  ihta  Idoiatry  wu  an  iniqui^  to  be  pumshed  if  the  Jvd^J 
**  This  placb  alonb,  wbrb  tbbbb  no  othbr,  b  sufficient  to  confirm  tfad^ 
opinion  who  conclude  that  book  to  be  writ  by  a  Jew.** 

From  The  Divine  Legaticny  the  learned  Professor  tunfiB  again  to  thtf 
Examiner,  who  seems  to  nt  heavy  on  his  stomach. — ^This  excellent  Writer 
desired  to  know  of  the  learned.  Where  ih^  wM  fimd  a  civil  or  rsMffkms 
Oonstituiion  out  ofjudosa^  which  declared  that  the  Mkkm  should  st^fit 
the  crime  of  their  Parents.  To  which  the  Professor  replies  in  these  veiy 
words — *^  In  pnesens  Horatiano  illo  versiculo  contentus  abito  Examinatonun 
omnium  cakdidissimus*' — For  the  present,  let  this  most  candid  of  aU  Easfh 
miners  ^  about  his  husinessy  and  be  thankftd  for  this  scrap  of  fforaee, 

«  Delicta  majomm  iinxneiitiis  Vaea, 
Romane." 

This  is  true  Poetical  payment :  He  is  called  upon  for  his  reckonings  and 
he  dischaiges  it  with  an  old  Song.  But  the  Examiner  is  not  a  man  to  take 
rhime  for  reason.  He  asked  for  an  old  system  of  Laws  ;  and  the  contemp- 
tuous Professor  gives  him  an  eld  Ballad:  But  a  little  more  civility  at  part- 
ing had  not  been  amiss;  for  he,  who  did  not  spare  the  Bishop,  wonld 
certainly  demolish  the  Professor,  should  he  take  it  into  his  head  to  examine 
the  Prwlections  as  he  hath  done  the  Sermons, 
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P.  73.  A.  To  g^ve  an  example  only  in  Bishop  Buli^  whose  words,  in  ^ 
Latm  tract,  for  a  future  staters  not  being  in  the  Mosaic  Dispensation,  I  have 
Quoted  in  the  fonrth  section  of  this  Vlth  book  ;  yet  in  an  English  posthu- 
mous sermon,  he  seems  to  speak  in  a  very  difiPerent  manner. — I  should  not 
have  illustrated  this  censure  by  the  example  of  so  respectable  a  Person,  but 
for  the  indiscretion  of  my  Aiiswerers,  who,  to  support  their  own  ill  logic-^ 
have  eiq)06ed  his  morals, 

P.  78.  B.  Job's  Life^  by  means  of  the  Devil  and  his  false  Friends,  wai 
w  exercise  of  his  Patience  ;  and  his  History^  by  means  of  Criticism  and 
his  Commentators,  has  since  been  an  exercise  of  ours.  I  am  far  from 
thinking  myself  unconcerned  in  this  mischief ;  for  by  a  foolish  attempt  to 
^pport  his  Name  and  Character,  I  have  been  the  occasion  of  bringing 
^wn  whole  bands  of  hostile  Critics  upon  him,  who,  like  the  Sabeans  and 
(^^aldeans  of  old,  soon  reduced  him  back  to  his  Dunghill.  Some  came 
snaed  in  Latin,  some  in  English,  and  some  in  the  language  of  Billingsgate. 
Mo8t  of  them  were  professedly  written  against  me  ;  btt  all,  in  reality,  bear 
hardest  on  the  good  old  Patriarch. 

However,  though  I  ain,  as  I  said,  to  be  reckoned,  along  with  these^ 
ttaongst  Job's  Persecutors ;  yet  I  have  this  to  say  for  myself  that  the  vex- 
ttion  I  gave  him  was  soon  over.  If  I  scribbled  ten  pag^s  on  his  back,  my 
Adteraaries  and  his  have  made  long  furrotos  and  scribbled  ten  thousand. 
Now,  thongh  amongst  all  these  Job  found  no  fiivour,  yet  by  ill-hap  my 
System  did :  But  t6  whom  I  am  most  obliged,  whetiier  to  those  whd 
•ttwked  it,  or  to  those  who  espoused  it,  is  not  easy  to  say :  for,  by  a 
lingular  event,  the  Assailants  have  Uft  me  in  possession  of  all  it6  supports, 
>nd  the  Defenders  have  taken  them  all  away  1  *  the  better,  I  presume,  to 
^  it  to  their  own  use.  Learned  Naturalists  tell  tis  of  a  certain  Animal  in 
^  watery  waste,  which,  for  I  know  not  what  conceit,  they  call  Bernard 
^Bermit;  and  which,  in  courtesy,  they  rank  with  the  testaceous  tribe, 
tbongh  Nature  (so  bountiful  to  the  rest  of  its  kind)  hath  given  This  no 
hahttation  of  its  own,  but  sent  it  naked  and  unhoused  into  the  world.  In 
'^compence,  she  has  enabled  it  to  figure  amongst  the  best  of  its  tribe :  for, 
hy  &  noble  endowment  of  instinct,  it  is  taught  to  make  its  way  into  the  best 
accommodated,  and  best  ornamented  shells  of  its  brethren ;  which  it  either 
^  empty,  or  nAmakes  so,  to  fit  them  up  for  its  own  ease  and  con-* 
^^nience.        ^^^P 

P*  78.  C^^Kku  the  reader  would  see  the  absurdity  of  supposing  the 
^k  of  J^^D  be  written  thus  early,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  teach  thtf 
nd  a  future  state,  exposed  at  lai^,  he  may  read  the  third 


*  See  Mr.  O.'i  **  Duconraes  on  the  Book  of  Job." 
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chapter  of  The  free  and  candid  examination  of  the  Bishop  ofLoneMs  Pm- 
ciples, 

P.  79.  D.  Calmet  makes  the  following  ohseryation^  in  his  comment  on 
the  Ist  verse  of  chap,  xxxviii.  "  L*Ecriyain  de  cet  Ouvrage  a  ohserre  de 
ne  point  employer  ce  nom  de  Jehovah  dans  les  disconrs  directs,  qn'il  fait 
tenir  k  Job  et  ^  ses  Amis :  mail  dans  les  recits,  qui  sont  au  commencement 
et  ^  la  fin  da  Livre,  il  use  de  ce  terme,  comme  font  d'ordinaire  les  Ecri- 
vains  Hebreux.  Ce  qui  demontre  que  rOuvrage  a  ^t6  ecrit  par  un  Jni^  et 
depuis  Moyse ;  puisque  ce  nom  incommunicable  ne  fat  oonnu  que  depnis 
Fappariticm  du  Buisson  ardent." 

P.  81.  E.  The  Cornish  Critic  thinks  otherwise.  "  These  false  friends" 
(says  he)  "  are  described  as  having  so  much  fellow-feeling  of  Job's  suffer- 
ings, that  they  sit  with  him  seven  days  and  nights  upon  the  ground  without 
being  able  to  speak  to  him.  If  this  be  the  dramatic  way  of  representing 
false  friends,  how  shall  we  know  the  ftlse  ^m  the  true  1 "  p.  19.  Sem- 
pronius,  in  the  Play  of  Cato,  is  all  along  wanner  than  even  Ca^  himself  in 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  Rome.  If  this  be  the  dramatic  wagf  of  npre$enHMg 
a  false  patriot  (may  our  Critic  say)  how  shaU  we  know  the  false  from  tie 
true  ?  I  answer,  by  observing  him  with  his  mask  off.  And  do  not  JoVi 
false  friends  unmask  themselves,  when  they  so  cruelly  load  their  sufiering 
Acquaintance  with  the  most  injurious  reflections?  Indeed  the  Critic 
deserves  our  pity,  who  cannot  see  that  the  formal  droumstance  of  tttftsy 
sflent  seven  d^ys  wb»  a  dramatic  embellishment  in  the  Eastern  manner :  The 
not  knowing  that  the  number  seven  was  a  sacred  number  amongst  the  Jews, 
may  indeed  be  more  excusable. — But  he  goes  on,  "I  have,  been  often 
struck  with  surprise  to  see  him  [the  author  of  the  "  Divine  Legation"] 
very  earnestly  endeavouring  to  support  his  allegorical  interpretation  of  the 
book  of  Job  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  contradictions,  which  he  hmm 
he  has  there  espied,  to  the  truth  of  the  history  or  tradition  upon  which  his 
allegory  is  built.  Than  which,  in  my  apprehension,  there  can  scarce  be  a 
greater  absurdity.  I  would  desire  him  to  oonsidei^attentively  the  allegorical 
ode  in  Horace,  O  nams^  referemiiy  &c.  that  though  every  thing  therein  may 
be  aocon^^odated  to  a  republic,  yet  it  is  true  in  the  literal  or  primary  senae 
only  of  a  ship,  and  that  there  is  not  one  single  stroke  in  it  that  can  be 
understood  of  a  republic  and  not  of  a  ship ;  and  this  might  shew  him  bis 
mistake  in  applying  passages  in  the  bo(^  of  Job  to  the  Jewish  People, 
MERBLT  because  they  cannot  be  understood  of  Job :  which  is  directly 
annihilating  the  allegory  he  would  establish.  For  it  is  as  plain  that  in  an 
allegory  two  things  or  persona  wmt  he  concerned^  as  that  two  and  two  mnst 
go  to  make  four."  pp.  99, 100, — The  insolence,  the  fraud,  the  nonsense  of 
this  passage  is  as  much  without  example  as  it  was  without  provocation.-"! 
desire  to  understand,  by  what  other  means,  except  by  revelation,  an  oflj- 
goruxU  writing  can  be  known  to  be  allefforicaly  hut  by  circunLstancea  in  it 
which  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  stoiy  or  fable  which  serves  both  for  a 
cover  and  vehicle  to  the  moral  1  And  yet  this  man  teUs  us  that  to  attempt 
to  prove  the  nature  of  a  writing  to  be  allegorical  from  thb  circumstance 
is  one  of  the  greatest  absurdities.  When  the  allegory  b  of  some  length,  and 
takes  in  the  life  and  adventures  of  a  certain  person,  it  can  scarce  be  other- 
wise but  that  some  circumstances  in  it  must  be  varied  from  the  fact,  to 
adi^t  it  to  the  moral.  In  a  shorter,  where  the  object  is  more  simple,  there 
may  be  no  need  for  any  .variation.  And  this  shews  the  disingenuity  of  this 
man,  in  bringing  the  ode  of  Horace  into  comparison.  For  which  too,  the 
little  he  knows,  he  is  indebted  to  the  author  of  the  Divine  Legation.  And 
how  little  that  is  we  shall  now  see. 
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In  the  first  place,  I  have  shewn  this  Ode  not  to  be  of  the  nature  of  an 
oMegoryy  where  the  story  is  only  the  cover  and  vehicle  to  the  moral :  but  of 
the  nature  of  a  relation  containing  a  doubly  smse^  primarily  and  secondarily  : 
in  which  an  information  is  conveyed  in  both  senses  i  consequently  there 
ought  not  to  be  a  iingh  stroke  in  it  that  eon  be  understood  of  a  republic 
fstdnUef  a  ship :  But  this  is  a  species  of  writing  entirely  distinct  from 
the  aU^ry  in  question ;  so  that  the  urging  it  was  impertinent :  and  the 
fallowing  observation  b  made  with  his  usual  insolence  \-^hi8  might  shew 
^i^  Mi  mietcUee  in  applying  passages  of  the  hook  of  Job  to  the  Jewish  People 
MiBKLY  because  th^  cannot  be  understood  of  JobI  but  not  with  insolence 
only,  but  with  fraud :  For  I  do  not  apply  passages  in  the  book  of  Job, 
KBRSLT  for  thia  reason ;  no  nor  principally ;  but  only  as  one  of  many 
feiBons. 

However,  contending  for  such  discordant  circumstances  in  the  vehicle- 
story,  he  says,  is  direct^  annihilating  the  aUegory.  Now  I  understood  it 
was  the  establishing  it ;  as  it  is  the  only  means  of  getting  to  the  knowledge 
of  its  being  an  all^ory.  He  goes  on,— -Fbr  it  is  as  plain  that  in  an  allegory 
two  things  or  persons  must  be  concerned,  as  that  two  and  two  must  go  to  make 
four.  What  l^e  means  by  this  jargon  of  two^s  being  ooncemed,  I  know  not. 
If  he  means  that  the  fable  and  the  wun-al  must  go  to  the  making  up  the 
oOegory^  nobody  will  dispute  it  with  him.  But  if  he  means,  that  nil  the 
penonages  in  tiie  fable  must  have  all  the  qualities,  attributes,  and  adven- 
tues  of  the  personages  in  the  moral,  all  .£sop's  fables  will  confute  this 
profound  reasoner  on  allegories.  However,  something,  to  be  sure,  he  did 
metn :  He  had  a  notion,  I  suppose,  that  there  was  a  right  and  wrong  in 
ercry  thing :  he  only  wanted  to  know  where  they  lie  :  Therefore,  to  make 
these  cursory  notes  as  useful  as  I  can,  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  his  mean^ 
ing.  It  is  certain  then,  that  though  the  justice  of  allegoric  writing  does 
not  require  that  the  fiets  in  the  fable  do  in  reality  correspond  exactly  with 
the  t&^  in  the  moral,  yet  the  truth  of  things  requires  the  possibility  of  their 
80  corresponding*  Thus,  though  the  Ass  perhaps  never  actually  covered 
himself  with  a  Lion's  skin,  and  was  betrayed  by  his  long  ears,  as  .£eop 
relates ;  yet  we  have  an  example  before  us,  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  he 
Blight  have  done  so,  without  much  expence  of  instinct.  But  when  Dryden 
ttttde  hia  Hind  and  Panther  dispute  about  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
pttticukr  Churches ;  as  they  never  possibly  could  have  done  so,  this  (to 
tike  his  own  words,  instead  of  better)  is  directly  annihilating  the  allegory 
^  would  establish  ;  for  it  is  as  plain  that  in  an  allegory  two  things  or  persons 
tM  le  eoncemed/oi  that  two  and  two  must  go  to  make  four.  But  I  fmcy  I 
iBcribe  more  to  his  sagacity  than  it  deserves,  in  supposing,  that  he  under^ 
stood,  what  kind  of  idlegory  the  book  of  Job  must  needs  be,  if  it  be  any 
Bllegory  at  all.  I  now  begin  to  suspect  he  took  it  to  be  of  the  same  kind 
with  the  Ode  of  Horace,  not  indeed  because  he  compares  it  to  that  Ode  *, 
for  such  kind  of  Writers  are  accustomed  to  make,  as  the  Poet  says,  com^ 
periitms  unlike;  but  because  this  suspicion  may  give  some  light  to  his 
<IoHdy  observation,  that  two  things  or  persons  must  beeoncemsd:  For  in  that 
>ort  of  allegory,  which  is  of  the  nature  of  a  relation  containing  a  douhle 
9mse  primarily  and  secondarily,  every  thing  said  must  agree  exactly  both 
to  the  primary  and  to  the  secondary  subject.  Which  perhaps  is  what 
this  man  means  by  his  clumsy  precept,  of  two  things  or  perscms  concerned. 
The  reason  of  this  distinction,  in  these  two  sorts  of  aDegory,  is  this, — In 
that  sort  of  allegory,  which  is  of  the  nature  of  the  book  of  Job,  or  of  the 
AfOMwra,  the  cover  has  no  moral  import :  But  in  that  sort  which  is  of  the 
tttare  of  a  nabrativk  with  a  double  sense,  the  cover  hat  a  moral  import. 
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P.  82.  F.  To  this,  the  Comish  Critic — "  What  a  happy  way  is  here 
of  reconciling  contradictions!  It  seems  truth  may  hecome  £alshood,  if 
it  he  necessary  to  support  the  allegory.  The  moral  and  the  &hle  may 
disagree  as  widely  as  you  please,  and  the  conclusion  hy  a  new  sort  of  logic 
have  something  in  it  very  different  from  the  premisses."  p.  19. — If  his 
kind  Reader  knows  what  to  make  of  this  jargon  of  truth  becoming  faU- 
hoody  and  the  conchuion  having  more  in  it  than  the  premisses^  he  may  tdce  it 
for  his  pains.  All  that  the  Author  of  the  Divine  Legation  asserts  to  he  here 
done,  and  which  may  he  done  according  to  nature  and  good  sense,  is  no 
more  than  this,  that  a  dramatic  Writer,  when  he  fetches  his  subject  from 
History,  may  alter  certain  of  the  circumstances,  to  fit  it  to  his  Plot ; 
which  all  dramatic  Writers,  antient  and  modem,  have  done.  Much  more 
reasonable  is  this  liberty,  where  the  work  is  not  only  dramatic  but  aUegcri- 
caL  Now  I  will  suppose,  that,  together  with  Job's  patience  under  the 
hand  of  God,  tradition  had  brought  down  an  account  of  his  further  suf- 
ferings under  the  uncharitable  censure  of  three  friends :  Was  not  the 
Maker  of  this  allegoric  work  at  liberty,  for  the  better  carrying  on  his 
purpose,  to  represent  Ihem  as  false  ones.  Yet,  this  liberty,  our  wonderful 
Critic  caUs  reconciling  contradictionSy  making  truth  become  falshoody  and  I 
can't  tell  what  nonsense  besides  of  premisses  and  conclusions. 

P.  82.  G.  Maimonides  having  given  a  summary  of  the  dispute,  draws 
this  inference  from  it :  Vide  el  p^rpende^  qud  ratione  hoc  negoHum  confusot 
reddiderit  homines^  et  ad  sententias  iUas  de  providentid  Dei  erga  creaiuras 
quas  exposuimus  permoverit.  Yet,  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  solution 
of  these  difficulties,  he  could  find  none.  But  not  to  say  nothing  (the  thing 
most  dreaded  by  Commentators)  he  pretends  to  discover,  from  the  obscurity 
in  which  things  are  left,  the  true  scope  of  the  book  of  Job :  Hiefuit  seopus 
totius  libri  Jobi,  ut  scilicet  constituatur  hie  articulus  fldei,  et  doceatur,  d  rius 
naturaUbus  discendum  essCy  ut  non  erremus,  aut  oogitemus  scientiam  tjus 
[Dei  sc.]  ita  se  habere  ut  scientiam  nostram;  intentionom,  providentuuiy  et 
gubemationem  eijusy  sicut  intentionem,  providentiam,  et  gubernationem  nostram. 
Mor.  Nev.  p.  3.  c.  xxiii. 

P.  82.  H.  Here  Dr.  Grey  exclaims — "  How,  Sir,  no  wiser  f  Is  God 
introduced  to  unfold  the  mysterious  ways  of  his  Providence,  and  yet  the 
knot  is  left  imtied,  because  the  Writer,  though  speaking  in  the  person  of 
God,  and  by  his  inspiration,  was  not  toise  enough  to  untie  it  ?  Ib  that  a 
speech  to  the  purpose,  which  in  a  Controversy,  as  you  will  have  it,  where 
the  disputants  have  much  perplexed  the  question,  and  a  superior  Wisdom 
was  wanted  to  determine  it,  clears  up  no  difficulties  ?  Of  is  it  language  fit 
to  be  made  use  of,  when  speaking  of  a  book  dictated  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
that  the  writer  of  it  has  recourse  to  the  common  expedient  of  dramatic 
writers  to  help  him  out  of  his  straits  ?  "  Answer  to  RemarhSy  p.  125. 
Softly,  good  Doctor !  In  determining  a  dispute  concerning  the  ways  of 
Providence,  though  God  himself  had  indeed  interposed,  we  can  conceive 
but  two  ways  of  doing  it :  The  one  to  satisfy  us,  by  explaining  the  end 
and  means  of  that  Providence,  where  the  explanation  is  useful  to  us,  and 
adequate  to  our  capacities  :  The  other,  to  stlsnce  us,  by  an  argument  io 
our  modesty,  drawn  from  the  incomprehensible  nature  and  government  of 
the  Deity,  where  an  explanation  is  not  useful  to  us,  and  inadequate  to  our 
capacities.  Both  these  Determinations,  the  one  by  explanationy  the  other 
by  authority,  attended  by  their  respective  circumstances,  are  equally  rea- 
sonable :  and  the  last  is  here  employed  for  the  reason  hinted  at,  to  put 
an  end  to  this  embarrassed  dispute.  Let  this  serve  in  answer  to  the  Doctor's 
question,  Is  that  a  speech  to  the  purpose,  which  in  a  controversy  where  the 
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disptaants  have  much  perplexed  the  question,  and  a  superior  wisdom  was 
wanted  to  determine  it,  clears  up  no  difficulties  ? 

Indeed,  though  there  was  no  untying  the  knot,  there  was  a  way  to  cut  it, 
which  would  have  done  full  as  well ;  and  that  was  hy  revealing  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  state.  Why  it  was  not  done,  I  leave  the  learned  Critic 
and  all  in  his  sentiments,  to  give  us  some  good  account,  since  they  are  not 
disposed  to  receive  that  which  the  author  of  the  Divine  Legation  has  given. 
For  this  Doctor  tells  usyit  is  hut  small  comfort  that  arises  from  remixing 
oH  into  submission  to  the  almighty  power  of  God.  p.  107.  St.  Paul  indeed 
tells  us,  it  b  the  greatest  comfort,  as  well  as  wisdom,  to  resoke  all  into 
submission  to  the  almighty  power  ofGfod. — But  Doctors  differ. 

From  the  matteb  of  the  D.  L.  the  Doctor  proceeds  (as  we  see)  to  the 
LiNouAOs.— 7«  it  language  fit  to  he  made  use  of  when  speaking  of  a  booh 
dictated  by  the  spirit  ofOodf — ^The  language  hinted  at,  I  suppose,  is  what 
he  had  quoted  above,  that  the  sacred  writer  was  no  wiser  when  he  spoke  poeti- 
cally in  the  person  of  God,  &c.  I  think  it  not  unfit,  and  for  these  reasons  ; 
a  Prophet  speaking  or  writing  by  inspiration  is  just  so  far  and  no  further 
enlightened  than  suits  the  purpose  of  his  Mission.  Now  the  clearing  up 
the  mysterious  ways  of  Providence  being  reserved  amongst  the  arcana  of 
the  Deity,  a  Prophet  (though  employed  to  end  the  foolish  and  hurtful 
disputes  about  i^  amongst  men,  by  an*  appeal  to  the  incomprehensible 
nature  of  the  Deity)  was  certainly,  when  he  made  this  appeal  in  the  person 
of  God,  no  wiser  in  the  knowledge  of  this  arcanum,  than  when  he  spoke  in 
tke  person  of  Job  or  his  friends, 

P.  83.  I.  This  Writer  endeavouring  to  prove  the  high  age  of  Jch  or  of 
the  Book  of  Job,  for  these  two  things,  after  better  Teasoners,  he  all  along 
confounds^  closes  his  arguments  in  this  manner,  Denique  post  formatam 
rempubUcam  Judaicam,  secretamque  d  caOeris  gentibus,  per  instituta  propria 
a  legem  d  Deo  datam :  non  facile,  credo,  hanc  sanctam  gentem,  ejusdem 
tmporis  et  sceculi  aUenigenam,  vel  hominem  Gentilem,  in  exemphm  pietatis 
proposituram,  out  ipsius  atta  et  historiam  in  sacros  eorum  codices  relaturam, 
Aicheol.  Philos.  p.  266.  ed.  8vo,  1728.  The  Reader  sees,  all  the  strength 
of  the  argument  rests  on  this  false  supposition,  that  the  book  must  needs  be 
as  old  as  its  subject.  For  if  Job  were  of  the  Patriarchal  times,  he  was  a  fit 
example  of  piety,  let  his  history  be  written  when  it  would  :  and,  if  written 
by  a  sacred  Author,  it  was  worthy  to  be  inserted  into  the  Canon  of  Scrip- 
ture :  and  was  likely  to  be  so  inserted,  if  composed  (as  we  shall  see  it  was) 
by  a  Jewish  Prophet. 

P.  84.  K.  Veil.  Paterc.  Hist.  1.  i.  c.  3.  Had  Dr.  R.  Grey  known  but 
just  so  much  of  the  nature  of  these  Compositions,  he  had  never  fallen  into 
the  ridiculous  mistake  I  am  going  to  take  notice  of.  This  learned  Critic,  to 
confute  the  system  I  advance,  that  the  subject  of  the  argumentative  part  of 
the  book  of  Job  was,  Whether,  and  why,  the  good  are  sometimes  unhappy 
and  the  had  prosperous  ;  and  that  the  question  was  debated  for  the  sake  of 
the  Israelites  in  the  time  of  Ezra ;  observes  as  follows.  "  Zopher  says, 
e*  XX,  4, 5.  Knowest  thou  not  this  of  old,  since  man  toas  placed  upon  earth, 
^  the  triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  short,  and  the  joy  of  the  hypocrite  but  for 
«  mment  ?  Now  lay  your  hand  upon  your  heart.  Sir,  and  ask  yourself 
seriously,  whether  this  can  relate  to  an  extraordinary  Providence  over  the 
Jews  only."  p.  111.  He  is  so  pleased  with  the  force  of  this  observation 
that  he  repeats  it,  p.  116.  To  which  I  need  only  reply.  Lay  your  hand. 
Sir,  on  your  head,  and  reflect  upon  this  rule  of  good  writing,  Nihil  enim  ex 
Persona  Poetw,  sed  omnia  sub  eorurn^  qui  illo  tempore  vixerunt,  dixerunt. 

P.  84.  L.    From  amongst  many  instances  which  might  be  given  of  these 
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alipsy  take  the  f>llowiBg  of  Eoripidefiy  in  his  Ipkigmia  in  Auli$^  Act.  3« 
where  he  makes  the  Chorus  say,  l\roy  periskei.  And  for  whom?  For 
youy  arud  Hdm^  wko,  m  tk^  mgf^  art  tk$  daugJUer  ofJvpiUr,  who^  wndsr  ike 
form  uf  a  Swrn^  had  tommftte  with  L^da.-"^  far  is  wdl :  because  we  may 
suppose  the  Choroa  alluded  to  the  popular  tale  concenuog  Helen's  birth, 
si^ead  abroad  in  her  liie-time.  But  when  the  Chorus  goes  on  and  aays,— 
^  a$  leatt  Oe  wriHn^i  </  the  PotU  he  mi  ftlmlcm,  the  Author  had  forgot 
himself ;  for  the  Poets  who  embellished  her  story,  lived  long  afterwards. 

P.  85.  M.  Here  the  Cornish  answerer  affirms,  **  that  this  method  of 
punishment  was  not  peeuliiff  to  the  Jewish  Polity,  but  was  obserred,  ta 
some  decreet  at  loottf  with  respect  to  all  numkind."  For  which  he  quotes 
Isaiah's  threateniogs  on  the  Children  of  tiie  king  of  Babylon,  bhap.  xit. 
20,  et  seq.  That  is,  in  order  to  prove  that  God  pm^ithed  Ci&a  crtaief  of  tk$ 
fathera  on  the  childrm  in  somed^rmat  leoMy  wiihrtBpeot  to  aU  «a»iiW,he 
quotes  an  instance^  not  of  the  fmeral  proyidoioe  of  God  to  all  mankind, 
but  a  particular  dispensation  to  the  Babylonians :  and  not  a  partieuhr 
punishment,  which  selects  out  the  children  of  tnn/^^ressing  parent^  but  a 
peneral  one,  which  in  the  nsiuie  of  things  neceasurily  attends  the  totil 
oTerthrow  d  a  State  or  Conununity. 

P.  85.  N.  Mr.  LocxB  thought  this  so  decifiive  a  proof  that  the  book 
of  Job  was  written  after  the  givii^  of  the  Law,  that  he  says,  Tias  placb 
ALOKn,  wxni  THXEB  NO  OTBSB,  is  MUjfinoit  to  €Ot^hm  tMr  opinion  wAa  com* 
dude  that  hook  to  he  writ  ^  a  Jew.-^Tkird  Utter  for  Tokration,  p.  81, 82. 
Let  those  Critics  reflect  upon  this,  who  think  Uiere  is  no  footstep  nor 
shadow  of  allusion  to  any  thing  relating  to  the  peof^e  of  Israel. 

P.  87.  O.  Yer.  21.  evidently  taken  from  these  words  of  the  Psalmist. 
Thou  shalt  beep  them  eeoretl^  in  a  pamUm  from  the  etr\fe  of  tongfuee,  Ps. 
xxxi.  20.  For  which  was  the  oopy  and  which  the  original  can  here  admit 
no  doubt,  since  the  image  was  an  obvious  one  in  the  Psalmist,  who  lived  in  a 
great  city,  less  natural  in  Job  who  lived  in  a  desert,  as  we  have  observed  above* 

P.  98.  P.  The  best  and  ablest  Critics  are  gei^rally  agreed,  and  have  as 
generally  taken  it  for  granted,  that  this  quaition  ia  the  subject  of  debate 
between  the  several  disputants  in  the  bo^  of  Job,  It  would  be  abuong 
the  reader's  patience  to  produce  a  long  trsin  of  Authoritiefi.  Thougji  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  give  the  sentimeMs  of  the  last,  though  not  the 
least  able  ef  them,  on  this  head.— ^^'  Opete  pretium  est  admonere  te.  amice 
Lector,  quid  nolns  de  tota  hujus  Libri  materia  cogitandum  esse  videatur. 
Primum  quidem  amici  Job  sic  statuunt,  quandoquidem  tot  tantisque  cla* 
dibus  Deus  amicum  ipsorum  Job  afflixit,  ei  DcTun  ease  iratum  ;  eum  igitur 
poenas  tales  aliquo  acelere,  vel  aperto,  vel  occulta  commeruisae.  Cujus  tmm 
sententie  testea  adlubent  gen^rationea  hominum  |noreS|^  in  quibua  inandi- 
turn  est,  inquiunt,  D^tm  vel  integroe  viroe  aepetmattmi  v^  impioe  ammi 
apprehmdisee.  Si  quis  nostne  etatis  homo  sic  disputftret,  nemo  easet  quin 
ejus  temeritalem.  atque  audaciam  miraretur^qul  rem  aperte  falsam  sumeret, 
cum  saepissime  eveniai  et  summtwB  miserias  experin  hao  in  mortali  vita  viios 
bonoe,  et  floreatisstmam  €o«iunam,  flegitiosos.  Tamod  Job,  id  quod  eet 
maxime  coneideropedumy  redargutione  taU  non  utitur.  Non  id  negate  quod 
sui  amici,  Patrum  memoria  teste  eon&rmabant ;  quod  tamen  Job^  si  Iftteam 
id  sihi  videretur,  uno  verbo.  Mentiriey  poterat  confotare^  Atque  etiam 
idem  Job  alterum  negans,  taXes  se  miserias  crimine  aliquo  sno  fuiaae  eonmie- 
ritum,  alterum  tamen  non  dissimulsA,  Deum  sibi  adversari ;  in  qua  ipsa 
saacti  viri  confessiooe  adversariorum  causa  ^  parte  vincebat,  cum  sues 
clades  Job  sic  acciperet,  ut  ir«  divinff  consneta  ngna,  cumqne  inde  non  pa- 
tum  animo  testuaret.      Quff  cum  ita  sint,  nos  sic  existimamus,  non  folsos 
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fokse  memotitf  teetes  Job  amicos  ;  atque  adeo,  prihis  ummi  TutPORiBus, 
homines  impios  fuiase,  pneter  solitum  naturs  cursumy  dirina  irk  peroossosi 
ikqne  acoeptos  plagis^  quanun  sancti  hominss  eflsent  immuiies ;  Deo  Opt. 
Max.  htunanaa  res  ita  moderaate,  ut  Religions m  in  ierris  tueretafy  et  ut 
luHninet,  cum  talia  exempla  paterentnry  cogitarent  esse  in  coela  Denm 
jnstorn,  a  quo  mortalea  nt  reete  factomm  pneminm  sperare  debeirent^  sio 
seelemm  nltionem  ihaen**  HooatQ^MT  in  librum  Joby  kctori* 

Bq^  rince  the  writing  of  mj  DiflNitation,  the  language  of  the  fabbinical 
wm  has  been  gretttly  changed.  And,  partly  to  keep  up  the  antiquity  of 
the  book)  but  prinoipidly  to  guard  against  an  9atracrdinor:y  Providence^ 
menl  of  them^  in  defiance  of  their  tenees^  harre  denied  that  this^  which 
tUs  honest  Prieat  of  the  Oratorf  makes  to  be  the  subjeot  of  the  book  of 
Job,  has  indeed  any  thing  at  all  to  do  with  it.  Amongst  the  foremost  of 
tbMe  is  Dr.  Richard  Grey^  the  epitomiser  of  Albert  Schnltens'  Comment 
on  this  book.  In  the  preffioe  to  his  Abstract,  amongst  other  things^  he  has 
criticised  my  opinion  of  the  seope  of  the  book  in  the  following  manner.-^ 
^Katn  quod  dioit  rlr  elariss.  id  prccipue  hi  hoc  libro  disceptari,  nempe  an 
bonis  semper  bona,  malisque  mala,  an  utrisque  utraque  promiseue  obtin- 
g«Dt ;  banc  antem  quttsUonem  (a  nobis  quidem  alienam^  minus  ideo  per* 
pemm)  nusquam  alibi  gentium  prttterquam  in  Judiea  nee  apud  ipsoa 
JodcoB  aHo  quoris  tempore,  quam  quod  assignat,  moveri  potuisse^  id  omne 
a  toritate  su*  hypotheseos  pendet,  et  mea  quidem  sententia,  longe  aliter  se 
bibet."  Pnpf.  p.  10— 15.  For  as  to  what  M§  writer  [the  author  of  the 
D.  L.]  i^j^  that  the  main  qtteaion  handled  in  the  book  of  Job  ie  whether 
goodkofpeneto  the  goody  and  etfil  to  evil  meuy  or  whether  both  happen  notpro" 
9ieewm$fy  to  both;  and  that  this  question  (a  very  foreign  one  to  nSj  and 
ikrrfore  the  less  attended  to  J  eotdd  never  be  the  su^ect  of  disputation  any 
ubm  but  in  the  land  ofJudcfo,  nor  there  neither  at  any  other  time  than  that 
ukieh  he  assigns;  all  tMs,  I  say,  dependeonthe  truth  €f  his  hypothesis,  and 
iiyin  my  opinion^  far  otherwise^-^Thai  widch  depends  on  the  truth  of  an 
Jgffothssis  haa,  indeed^  generally  speakii^,  a  very  slender  foundation :  and 
I  am  partly  of  opinion  it  was  the  common  prejudice  against  this  support 
which  ^sposed  me  learned  PrefAcer  to  gire  my  notions  no  better  a  name. 
Bit  what  I  have  shewn  to  be  tho  subject  of  the  book  is  so  far  from  depend- 
ing en  tibe  truth  of  my  hypothesis^  that  the  truth  of  my  hypothesis 
d^iends  on  what  I  have  shewn  to  be  the  subject  of  the  book :  and  very 
fitly  00,  as  every  reasonable  hypothesis  should  be  supported  on  a  fact.  Now 
I  might  appeal  to  the  learned  worlds  whether  it  l^  not  as  clear  a  fact  that 
tht  subject  of  the  book  of  Job  is  whetltergood  happens  to  the  good,  and  evil 
tssrilmen,  or  whether  both  happen  not  promiscuous^  to  both;  as  that  the 
Bibjeet  of  the  first  book  of  Tasculan  Disputations  is  de  oontemnenda  morte. 
On  thk  I  founded  my  hypothesisy  that  the  book  of  Job  must  have  been 
written  abovt  the  time  of  Esdras,  because  no  other  assignable  time  could  at 
lU  suit  the  subject«^But  'tis  possible  I  mi^  mistake  in  what  ho  calls 
*9  hypothesis  :  for  aught  I  know,  he  msy  understand  not  that  of  the  book 
of  M,  but  thttt  of  the  JMvine  Legation.  And  then,  by  my  hypothesis,  he 
must  neon  the  great  reHglous  principle  I  endeavoured  to  evince^  that  the 

^KWS  WCEB    Ur    RSAtJTT  VltVEA  AS  SXnUORDINABT  FROVm^rCB.      But    it 

will  be  payii^  me  a  very  unusual  compliment  to  call  that  my  hypothesb 
which  tite  ]^Ue  was  not  only  divinely  writtoi^  but  was  likewise  divinely 
pwserred,  to  tesOfy ;  which  all  Believers  profess  to  believe ;  and  which 
a«e  but  UnbeHevers  and  Answerers  to  the  Divim  Legation  directly  deny. 
However^  if  this  be  the  hypothesis  he  mesflDs^  I  <ieed  desire  no  better  a 
wpport.    But  the  truth  is,  my  interpretation  of  the  book  of  Job  seeks 
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fopport  horn  nothing  but  those  common  rnles  of  gninmar  and  logic  <m 
which  the  sense  of  all  kind  of  writings  are  or  ought  to  be  interpreted. 

He  goes  on  in  this  manner.  ^^  Nempe  id  nnnm  voluisse  mihi  yidetnr 
sacer  Scriptor,  ut  iis  omnibus,  ntcunque  afflictis^  hnmilitatis  et  patientig 
perpetunm  extaiet  docomentum  ex  contemplatione  gemina,  hinc  infinite 
Dei  perfectionis,  sapientic  et  potentic  ;  iUinc  humane,  que  in  sanctMsinya 
quoque  viris  inest,  corruptionis,  imbecUlitatb  et  ignorantie,"  For  the  soul 
fwrptm  of  the  eacred  writer  eeeme  to  me  to  he  this,  to  compose  a  work  that 
should  remain  a  perpetual  document  of  humility  cmd  paHence  to  ail  good  mem 
in  affliction  from  this  two-fold  consideration^  as  on  the  one  hand  of  the  it^nite 
peffeetion,  power,  and  wisdom  of  Ood;  so  on  the  other,  of  human  eom^ttien, 
imbeciUify,  and  ignorance,  discoverable  even  in  the  best  of  men.  Such  talk  in 
a  popular  discourse,  for  the  sake  of  a  moral  application,  might  not  be  amiss : 
but  to  speak  thus  to  the  learned  world,  is  surely  out  of  season*  The 
Critic  will  be  apt  to  teU  him,  he  hath  mistaken  the  Actor  for  the  stiijeet; 
and  that  he  might  on  the  same  principle  as  well  conclude  that  the  purpose 
9f  Yiigil's  poem  is  not  the  establishment  of  an  empire  in  Italy,  but  the 
personal  piety  of  iBneas.  But  to  be  a  little  more  explicit.  The  book  ^ 
Job  consists  of  two  distinct  parts ;  the  narrative,  c<mtained  in  the  prologue 
and  epilogue ;  and  the  argumentative,  which  composes  the  body  of  the 
work.  Now  when  the  question  is  of  the  subject  of  a  book,  who  means 
any  other  than  the  body  of  iti  yet  the  learned  Doctor  mistaking  the 
narrative  part  for*  the  arg^menta!tive,  gives  us  the  subject  of  the  introdue* 
tion  and  conclusion  for  that  of  the  work  itself.  And  it  is  Tery  true  th«t 
tiie  b^;inning  and  the  end  do  exhibit  a  perpetual  document  of  humilitjf  and 
patience  to  tUl  good  men  in  affliction.  But  it  is  as  true  that  the  body  of  the 
work  neither  does  nor  could  exhibit  any  such  document.  First  it  doUi 
not ;  for,  that  humility  and  patience,  which  Job  manifests  before  hia 
entering  into  dispute,  is  succeeded  by  rage  and  ostentation  when  he  becomes 
heated  with  unreasonable  oi^>osition.  Secondly,  it  could  not ;  because  it 
is  altogether  aigumentatiTe  ;  the  subject  of  which  must  needs  be  a  propo> 
sition  debated,  and  not  a  document  exemplified.  A  precept  may  be  con- 
veyed in  history  ;  but  a  disputation  can  exhibit  only  a  debated  question. 
I  have  shewn  what  that  question  is ;  and  he,  instead  of.  proving  that  I  have 
assigned  a  wrong  one,  goes  about  to  persuade  the  reader,  that  there  is  no 
question  at  all. 

He  proceeds.  ^*  Q^uamvis  enim  in  sermonibus,  qui  in  eo  hab^itur,  de 
religione,  de  virtute,  de  providentia,  Deique  in  mundo  gubemando  sapien- 
.  tia,  jufltitia,  sanctitate,  de  uno  rerum  omnium  prinoipio,  aliisque  gravissimla 
veritatibus  dissertetur,  hunc  tamen  quem  dixi  unicum  esse  libri  soopum, 
tarn  ex  initio  et  fine,  quam  ex  univers4  ejus  oeconomi&  cuivis  opinor  mani- 
festum  erit.  Ea  enim,  ut  rem  omnem  summatim  complectar,  Jobum 
exhibet,  primo  quidem  querentem,  expostulantem,  efirseno  luctui  indul*^ 
gentem ;  mox  (quum,  ut  saori  dramatis  natura  postulabat,  amicorum  con- 
tradictione,  sinistrisque  suspicionibus  magis  magisque  irritatus  et  lacesntua 
esset)  imprudei^tius  Deum  provocantem,  atque  in  justitia  sua  gloriantem  ; 
ad  debitam  tandem  summissionem  suique  cognitionem  revocatum,  tam 
demum,  nee  antea,  integritatis  sue  tam  premium,  quam  testimonium  a 
Deo  reportantem."  For  although  in  the  speeches  that  occur,  there  be  much  talk 
of  religion,  virtue,  and  providence,  of  Ghd*s  wisdom,  justice,  and  holinesi  in 
the  government  of  the  world,  of  one  principle  of  all  things,  and  other  moet 
important  truths,  get  that  this  which  /have  assigned  is  the  onfy  scope  of  the 
hook  will  appear  manifest  to  every  one,  as  weU  from  the  beginning  and  the  end 
as  from  the  ooconomg  of  the  whole*    For  to  sag  all  in  a  word^  it  first  present^ 
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M  complaimnffy  expoHulatin^^  and  indulging  Mmsdf  in  an  ungawmable 
grief:  ha  soon  after  (when^  as  the  nature  of  the  sacred  drama  required^  by 
the  contradietion  of  his  friends^  and  their  sinister  suspidcnSy  he  became  more 
amdmore  teieed  and  irritated)  rashly  challenging  God,  and  glorying  in  his 
own  integrity;  yet  ai  length  brougla  back  to  a  due  submission  and  knowledge 
of  Mmsdf,  The  reader  sees  that  all  this  is  just  as  pertinent  as  if  I  should 
say,  Mr.  Chillingworth's  fiimous  hoq^  against  Knot  the  Jesuit^  was  not 
to  prove  the  religion  of  Protestants  a  safe  way  to  salvation^  but  to  give  the 
pcture  of  an  artful  Cariller  and  a  candid  Dispnter.  *^  For,  although,  in 
the  aiguments  that  occur,  there  be  much  talk  of  protestantism,  popery, 
mfallibility,  a  judge  of  controversies,  fondamentals  of  faith,  and  other 
most  important  matters,  yet  that  this  which  I  have  aseigned  b  the  only 
•cope  of  the  book,  will  appear  manifest  to  every  one,  as  well  from  the 
begimiing  and  the  end,  as  from  the  oeconomy  of  the  whole.  For  it  first  of 
all  presents  the  sophist  quibbling,  chicaning,  and  indulging  himself  in  all 
the  imaginable  methods  of  false  reasoning :  and  soon  after,  as  the  course  of 
disputation  required,  resting  on  his  own  authority,  and  loading  his  adver- 
niy  with  personal  calumnies ;  yet  at  length,  by  the  force  of  truth  and 
good  logic,  brought  back  to  the  point ;  confuted,  exposed,  and  put  to 
nlence.''  Now  if  I  should  say  this  of  the  book  of  ChiUingworth,  would  it 
not  be  as  true,  and  as  much  to  the  purpose,  as  what  our  author  hath  said  of 
the  book  of  Job  ?  The  matters  in  the  discourse  of  the  Religion  of  Protest- 
ants  could  not  be  treated  as  they  are  without  exhibiting  the  two  characters 
of  a  Sophist  and  a  true  Logician.  Nor  could  the  matters  in  the  book  of 
Job  be  treated  as  they  are  without  exhibiting  a  good  man  in  afflictions, 
eomplaining  and  expostulating ;  impatient  under  ^e  contradiction  of  his 
friends,  yet  at  length  brought  back  to  a  due  submission,  and  knowledge  of 
himself.  But  therefore,  to  make  this  the  sole  or  chief  Scope  of  the  book, 
(for  in  this  he  varies)  is  perverting  all  the  rales  of  interpretation.  But 
what  misled  him  we  have  taken  notice  of  above.  And  he  himself  points  to 
it,  where  he  says, — the  subject  I  have  assigned  to  the  book  of  Job  appears  the 
tnte  both  from  the  BBGiNNiNa  and  the  end.  It  is  true,  he  adds,  and  from  the 
(tamomy  of  the  whole  likewise. 

Which  he  endeavours  to  prove  in  this  manner :  For  it  first  presents  Job 
tmplamingy  expostulating^  and  indulging  himself  in  an  ungovernable  grief: 
to  soon  after  (when^  as  the  nature  of  the  sacred  drama  required^  by  the 
tontradiction  of  hisfiriendSy  and  their  sinister  suspicionSy  he  became  more  and 
mrc  teized  and  irritated)  rashly  challenging  Chd,  and  glorying  in  his  own 
integrity:  yet  at  length  brought  back  to  a  due  submission  arid  knowledge  of 
himself;  and  then  at  lasty  and  not  beforcy  receiving  from  Ood  both  the  reward 
^  testimony  of  his  uprightness.  This  is  indeed  a  fair  account  of  the 
OWDUCT  of  the  drama.  And  from  this  it  appears,  first,  that  that  which  he 
ttsigns  for  the  sole  scope  of  the  book  cannot  be  the  true.  For  if  its 
design  were  to  give  a  perpetual  document  of  hurnility  and  patience^  how 
tomes  it  to  pass,  that  the  author,  in  the  execution  of  this  design,  represents 
M  compUnningy  expostulatingy  and  indulging  himself  in  an  ungovemahle 
Srirfy  rathfy  challenging  Ood,  and  glorying  in  his  own  integrity  ?  Could  a 
pMriler,  think  you,  in  order  to  represent  the  ease  and  safety  of  navigation, 
^w  a  vessel  getting  with  much  pains  and  difficulty  into  harbour,  after 
^•ring  lost  all  her  lading  and  been  miserably  torn  and  shattered  by  a 
^fnapest?  and  yet  you  think  a  writer,  in  order  to  give  a  document  of  kumi- 
%  and  patiencCy  had  sufficiently  discharged  his  plan,  if  he  made  Job 
f^>nclude  resigned  and  submissivCy  though  he  had  drawn  him  turbulent, 
impatient,  and  almost  blasphemous  throughout  the  whole  piece.    Secondly, 
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it  appears  from  the  learned  Author's  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  diamsy 
that  that  which  1  have  aseigned  for  the  9ole  Scope  of  the  hook  is  the  ^ue. 
For  i£f  in  Joh's  distressful  circumstsoces^  the  question  concerning  an  equal 
or  unequal  proyidenoe  were  to  he  dehated:  His  friends,  if  they  held 
the  former  part,  must  needs  douht  of  his  integrity :  this  douht  would 
naturally  provoke  Joh's  indignation ;  and,  when  it  waa  persisted  in,  cause 
him  to  fly  out  into  the  intemperjite  excesses  so  well  described  by  Uie 
learned  Doctor :  yet  conscious  innocence  would  at  length  enable  patience  to 
do  its  ofl&ce,  and  the  condusiTe  argument  for  his  integrity  would  be  his 
resignition  and  submission. 

The  learned  Writer  sums  up  the  argument  thus.  ^^  £x  his  inqnam 
apparety  non  primario  agi  in  Iuks  libro  de  providentia,  rive  squali,  aive 
in«quali,seddepersonaliJobiintegritate."  FromaUMs^I  K^yU  appean, 
that  the  personal  integrity  of  Joby  and  not  the  question  concerning  an  equal  or 
unequal  ProoidmcCy  is  the  principal  sulfiect  of  the  book.  He  had  before  only 
told  us  his  opinion  ;  and  now,  from  his  opinion,  he  says  it  apfpears^  But 
the  i^ypearances,  we  see,  are  deceitful ;  and  so  they  will  always  be^  when 
they  arise  only  out  of  the  fancy  or  inclination  of  the  Critic,  and  not  from 
the  nature  of  things. 

But  he  proceeds.  ^^Hanc  enim  (quod  omnino  obseryandum  eat)  in 
dubium  vocaverant  amici,  non  ideo  tantum  quod  afflictus  eseet,  sed  quod 
a£9ictua  impatientius  se  gereret,  Deique  justitie  ol»nurmuraret :  et  qui 
strenuus  ridelicet  aliorum  hortator  fuerat  ad  fortitudinem  et  eonstaatianiy 
quum  ipse  tentaretur,  rictus  labasceret."  For  that  [i.  e.  his  personal 
integrity]  it  was  vMch  his  friends  doubted  ofy  not  so  mw^  on  account  of  his 
ajffkctiony  as  for  the  not  bearing  his  ajfliction  with  patiencCy  but  murmuring 
at  the  justice  of  Ghd,  And  that  he  who  was  a  strenuous  admser  of  others 
to  fortitude  and  constancy,  should,  when  his  own  trial  came,  sink  under  the 
stroke  of  his  disasters, — ^But  why  not  on  account  of  his  afflictions  f  Do  not 
we  find  that  eren  now,  under  this  unequal  distribution  of  things,  censori'' 
ous  men  (and  such  doubtless  he  will  coitfess  Job's  comforters  to  have  been) 
are  but  too  apt  to  suspect  great  afflictions  for  the  punishment  of  secret 
sins.  How  much  more  prone  to  the  same  suspicion  would  such  men  be  in 
the  time  of  Job^  when  the  ways  of  Proridence  were  more  equal  ?  Aa  to 
his  impatience  in  bearing  ajflietiony  that  symptom  was  altogeth^  ambigu- 
ous, and  might  a»  likdiy  denote  want  of  fortitude  as  want  ef  inuoceaoe  ; 
and  proceed  as  wdl  from  the  pain  of  an  ulcerated  body,  as  the  anguisk  of  a 
distracted  conscieacow 

Well,  our  Author  has  brought  the  Patriarch  thus  &r  on  his  way,  td 
expose  his  bad  temper.  From  hence  he  accompanies  him  to  his  place  ol 
rest ;  which,  as  many  an  innocent  man's  isy  he  makes  to  be  in  a  bad  argu* 
mens,  '^Qoum  accesseiat  sancttsnmi  riri  malis,  hse  gravissima  omnium 
tentatio,  ut  taaquam  improbus  et  hypocrita  ab  amicis  damnaretur,  et  quod 
imicum  ei  sopererat,  consdentift  sue  testimonio  ac  solatio,  quantum  ip^ 
potuerunt,  {Mrivandus  foret,  quid  misero  faciendum  eiat?  Amices  ^earBiMtt 
et  crudehtatis  axguit :  Deum  integritatis  swe  testem  yindicemque  appellat : 
quum  autem  nee  Deus  interremrety  ad  innocentiam  e}us  vindicaaJMBi,  nee 
ranitterent  quicquam  amid  de  aoerbia  suis  censuris^  injustisque  erimitiati- 
onibus,  ad  svpbxicuv  illud  jvracnnc  prorocat,  in  quo  bkdemptorbic  aibi 
affuturum,  Deumque  a  suis  paopfibus  staturum,  summa  cum  fiduda  se 
noTisse  afomat.""  Now  when  (says  the  learned  Writer)  the  most  griee^ue 
trial  of  all  was  added  to  the  other  evils  of  this  hofy  person  ;  to  be  condemned 
by  his  friends  as  a  prq^igatSy  and  an  l^pocritCy  and  to  be  deprived,  as  muck  ms 
in  them  %,  of  his  on^  remaining  support,  the  TeMimot^  of  a  good  con^ 
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sdeneey  What  was  left  for  the  unhappjf  man  to  do?    He  aecutes  Ms  friends 

df  perfidjf  and  cruelty;  he  ealla  upon  €hd  as  the  witness  and  aeenger  of  his 

integrity  :  But  when  neither  Ood  interposed  to  vindicate  his  innocence^  nor  his 

friends  forbore  to  urge  their  harsh  censures  and  unjust  (tceusations,  he 

dfpeals  to  that  last  judgment,  in  which  with  the  utmost  confidence  he  affirms 

^  he  knew  that  his  bedbbmer  would  he  present  to  him,  and  that  €hd  would 

declare  in  his  fawmr.    To  understand  the  force  of  this  representationy  we 

must  have  in  mind  this  unquestionable  truth ;  *^  That,  be  the  subject  of  the 

book  what  it  will,  yet  if  the  sacred  Writer  bring  in  the  persons  of  the 

drama  disputing,  he  will  take  care  that  they  talk  with  decorum  and  to  the 

purpose."    Now  we  both  agree  that  Job's  friends  had  pretended  at  least  to 

SDspeei  his  integrity.  This  sus|Acion  it  was  Job's  business  to  renurre ;  and,  if 

the  Doctor's  account  of  the  subject  be  right,  his  only  business.    To  this  end 

he  offers  Tarious  arguments,  which  failing  of  their  effect,  he  at  last  (as  the 

Doctor  will  hare  it)  appeals  to  the  sboond  oomiko  of  the  Redeem eb  ov 

MiKKnfD.    But  was  this  likely  to  saHsfy  them  ?    They  demand  a  present 

solution  of  their  doubts,  and  he  sends  them  to  a  future  judgment.    Nor 

can  our  Author  say  (though  he  would  insinuate)  that  this  was  such  a  sort 

of  appeal  as  disputants  are  sometimes  forced  to  hare  recourse  to,   when 

they  are  run  aground  and  have  nothing  more  to  offer :  t'or  Job,  after  this^ 

proceeds  in  the  dispute ;  and  urges  many  other  argumenta  with  the  utmost 

propriety.    Indeed  there  is  one  way,  and  but  one,  to  make  the  i^peal 

pertment :  and  that  is,  to  suppose  our  Author  mistaken,  when  he  said  that 

the  personal  integrity  of  «7o6,  and  not  the  question  esneeming  an  equal  or 

usequal  PrfmdencSf  was  the  main  sutifeet  of  the  book :  And  we  may  yenture 

to  suppose  so,  without  much  danger  of  doing  him  wroiig :  for,  the  doctrine 

oltfiiture  judgement  affords  a  principle  whereon  to  determine  the  question 

ef  an  equal  or  ustequal  Proridence;  but  it  leares  the  personal  integrity  €f 

Job  just  as  it  found  it.    But  the  learned  Author  is  so  little  soMcitous  for 

tlie  pertinent^  of  the  argument,  that  he  makes,  as  we  shall  now  see,  its 

inpertinenee  to  be  one  of  the  great  supports  of  his  system.    For  thus  he 

eoDcludes  his  argumenL  ^^  Jam  Tcro  si  eardo  controrersis  fuisset,  utrum, 

lalTa  Dei  justitia,  sancti  in  hac  yita,  adjSigi  possent,  hsc  ipsa  dedaratio  litem 

finire  debuerat.    Sin  autem  de  personal!  Jobi  innocentia  disceptetur,  nil 

Biimm  quod  veterem  canere  cantilenam,  Jobumque  ut  fecerant,  condem- 

nare  pergerent  socii,  quum  Dei  solius  erat,  qui  corda  hominum  explomt, 

]ffo  certo  scire,  an  jure  merito  sibi  Jobus  hoc  solamen  attribueret,  an  fal- 

ism  nbi  fiduciam  yanus  arrogaret.'*    Bui  now  if  the  hinge  of  the  eontroversg 

had  turned  on  this^  Whether  etr  no,  emmstenify  with  Ood*s  justice^  good  men 

tould  be  affiided  inMsHfe,  ^ns  declaration  ought  to  haiee  finished  the  debate  : 

but  if  ^  question  were  eoneenmg  tike  personal  innoeenee  cf  Job,  it  was  no 

wonder  «to  thty  stiU  sung  their  Msonfy  and  went  on  as  ihty  had  begun,  to 

eendemn  their  much  affiiOed  friend;  since  it  was  in  the  power  of  God  akne 

to  explore  Ae  hearts  of  men,  and  to  know  for  certain  whether  it  was  Jel^s 

piety  that  rightfyappMi  a  cansehaion,  or  whether  it  was  his  9mnity  that  arro" 

gaM  a  false  confidence  to  himself.    This  is  arery  pkassait  way  of  coming 

to  the  sense  of  a  disputed  passage :  Not,  aa  of  old,  by  shewing  H  supports 

tile  Writer**  aryumsni,  but  by  shewing  it  suppoits  the  Griti^shgp^thesis, 

I  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  Job  reasoned  to  the  purpose,  toad  therefore 

vged  this  aigmment  against  undeistanding  him  as  speaking  ef  the  Besur- 

faJiow  in  Ae  xixth  chapter.    **  The  disp^staats**  (say  I)  **  we  all  equally 

inkazassed  in  adjusting  the  ways  of  Proyidenee.    Job  aSirms  that  the 

good  inan  is  sometimes,  unhappy  ;  the  thre^  friends  pretend  that  he  neyer 

e«Q  be  so  ^  becaiose  siK^  a  sHuation  would  reieet  upon  G^s  justice.  Now 
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the  doctrine  of  a  Resurrection  supposed  to  be  urged  by  Job  cleared  np  afl 
this  embarras.  K  therefore  his  friends  thought  it  true,  it  ended  the 
dispute ;  if  false,  it  lay  upon  them  to  confute  it.  Yet  they  do  ndther: 
They  neither  call  it  into  question,  nor  allow  it  to  be  decisive.  But  without 
the  least  notice  that  any  such  thing  had  been  urged,  they  go  on  as  they 
began,  to  inforce  their  former  arguments,  and  to  confute  that  which  they 
seem  to  understand  was  the  only  one  Job  had  urged  against  them ;  viz. 
the  consciousness  of  his  own  innocence." — Now  what  says  our  learned 
Critic  to  this  ?  Why,  he  says,  that  if  I  be  mistaken,  and  he  be  right  in 
his  account  of  the  book  of  Job,  the  reason  is  plain  why  the  three  friends 
took  no  notice  of  Job's  appeal  to  a  Resurrection ;  namely,  because  it 
deserved  none.  As  to  his  being  in  the  right,  the  reader,  I  suppose,  will 
not  be  greatly  solicitous,  if  it  be  one  of  the  consequences  that  Uie  sacred 
Beasoner  is  in  the  wrong.  However,  before  we  allow  him  to  be  right,  it 
will  be  expected  he  should  answer  the  following  questions.  If,  as  he  says, 
the  point  in  the  book  of  Job  was  onfy  his  personal  innocenee^  and  this,  not 
(as  I  say)  upon  the  pbinciplb  of  no  innocent  person  being  miserable;  I 
would  ask  how  it  was  possible  that  Job's  friends  and  intimates  should  be 
80  obstinately  bent  on  pronouncing  him  guilty,  the  purity  of  whose  former 
life  and  conversation  they  were  so  well  acquainted  with?  If  he  will  say, 
the  disputants  went  upon  that  prxnciple,  I  then  ask  how  came  Job's  appeal 
to  a  Resurrection  not  to  silence  his  opposers?  as  it  accounted  for  the  justice 
of  Grod  in  the  present  unequal  distribution  of  things. 

P.  93.  Q.  This  is  one  thing  (says  Job)  therefore  I  said  it,  he  DESTfiOTKiH 
THE  PERFECT  WITH  THE  WICKED,  chap.  uc.  22.  as  much  as  to  say,  this  is  the 
point  or  general  question  between  us,  and  I  stick  to  the  affinnative,  and 
insist  upon  its  truth.  The  words  which  follow  are  remarkable.  It  had 
been  objected,  that  when  the  good  man  suffered  it  was  for  a  tryal ;  to  this 
Job  replies :  If  the  scourge  shy  suddenly,  he  will  laugh  at  the  trial  of  the 
innocent,  ver.  23.  suddenly,  or  indiscriminately,  as  Schnltens  rightly  under- 
stands it ;  as  much  as  to  say,  when  the  sword  devours  the  innocent  and  the 
wicked  man  without  distinction,  if  the  innocent  will  distinguish  his  ill  hap 
from  the  wicked  man's,  and  call  it  a  tryal,  the  wicked  man  will  mock  at 
him  ;  and  indeed  not  without  some  shew  of  reason. 

P.  93.  R.  "  Supposing"  (says  the  Cornish  Answerer)  ^  we  should  allow 
such  an  equal  Providence  to  have  been  administered  in  Judaea;  yet,  since 
he  himself  reckons  it  the  utmost  extravagance  to  suppose  it  any  where  else; 
what  an  idea  does  he  give  us  of  the  talents  of  Ezraf  who,  according  to  him, 
has  introduced  persons  who  were  no  Jews  debating  a  question  so  palpably 
absurd  as  that  it  never  entered  into  the  head  of  at^  one  man  living  to  mate 
a  question  of  it  out  of  the  land  ofJudasa  ?  consequently  could  not  with  the 
least  probability  or  propriety  be  handled  by  any  but  Jews.  Is  this  like  one 
who,  he  would  make  us  to  believe,  was  a  careful  observer  of  Decorum  ?  cer- 
tainly the  rule  of  Decorum  would  have  obliged  him  *  reddere  personie,'  &c 
as  Horace  speaks— either  to  look  out  for  proper  persons  to  debate  his  ques- 
tions, or  to  fit  his  question  to  the  persons."  I  should  have  reason  to  com- 
plain of  this  insolence  of  Language,  so  habitual  to  these  Answerers,  did  it 
not  always  carry  its  own  punishment  along  with  it.  For,  look,  in  proportion 
to  their  rudeness,  is  generally  their  folly,  or  ill  faith. — Supposing  (says  this 
man)  v>e  should  aUow  such  an  equal  Providence,  &c. — ^Now,  when  the  Reader 
considers  I  am  only  contending  for  the  actual  administration  of  such  a  pro- 
vidence as  the  Bible,  in  almost  every  page,  represents  to  have  been  admi- 
nistered, will  he  not  naturally  suppose  this  to  be  some  infidel-writer  making 
a  gracious  concession  even  at  the  expence  of  his  own  ca\ise  ?    But  when  he 
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is  told  that  the  writer  is  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  will  he  not  conclude  that 
his  head  is  turned  with  the  rage  of  Answering  ? 

He  tells  his  Reader  that  I  say,  **  That  the  dehated  question  in  the  book 
of  Job  could  HEVEB  enter  into  the  head  of  any  man  living  out  of  the  land  of 
Jndea.''  Now,  the  very  words  from  whence  he  pretends  to  deduce  this 
proposition,  convict  him  of  imposture. — This  (say  I)  could  never  have  been 
made  matter  of  dispute  from  thb  most  barlt  supposed  time  of  Job's 
MUCTKUCE  EVEN  TO  0UB8,  in  any  place  out  of  the  land  of  Judea,  Which 
sorely  implies  it  might  have  been  a  question  then;  or  why  did  I  restrain 
the  case  to  the  times  since  Job's  existence  ?  Was  it  for  nothing  ?  In  fact  I 
was  well  apprised  (and  saw  the  advantages  I  could  derive  from  it)  that  the 
question  might  as  reasonably  have  been  debated  at  the  time  when  Job  lived, 
as  at  the  time  when,  I  supposed,  the  book  of  Job  was  written.  But  as  this 
was  a  matter  reserved  for  another  place,  I  contented  myself  with  the  hint 
eonveyed  in  this  limitation,  which  just  served  to  lay  in  my  claim  to  the  use 
I  should  hereafter  have  for  it.  The  truth  is,  the  state  of  God's  providence 
w  the  most  early  supposed  time  of  Jaffs  existence  is  a  subject  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  consider  at  large  in  the  last  volume  of  this  Work,  where 
I  employ  it,  among  other  proofs,  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  general  argument  by  one  entire  view  of  the  harmony  which 
reigns  through  all  the  various  parts  of  the  Divine  Government  as  adminis- 
tered over  man.  Of  this  my  Answerers  have  no  conception.  Their  talents 
an  only  fitted  to  consider  partSy  and  such  talents  best  suit  their  business, 
which  is,  to  find  fault — ^They  will  say,  they  were  not  obliged  to  wait.  But 
who  obliged  them  to  write  ?  And  if  they  should  wait  longer,  they  will 
have  no  reason  to  complain :  For  the  cloudy  and  imperfect  conception  they 
have  of  my  argument  as  it  now  stands,  is  the  most  commodious  situation 
for  the  carrying  on  their  trade.  However,  whether  they  prefer  the  light 
of  common  sense  to  this  darkness  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  it,  or  the 
fiiendly  twilight  of  Polemics  to  both,  I  shall  not  go  out  of  my  way  to 
gratify  their  humour.  I  have  said  enough  to  expose  this  silly  cavil  of  our 
Cornish  Critic,  and  to  vindicate  the  knowledge  of  the  writer  of  the  book  of 
Job,  and  his  observance  of  decorum^  in  opening  a  beauty  in  the  contrivance 
of  this  work,  which  these  Answerers  were  not  aware  of. 

P.  94.  S.  The  Use  and  Intent  of  Propheqf,  <j^.  p.  208.  3d  edit.— Gro- 
tius  thinks  the  book  was  written  for  the  consolation  of  the  descendants  of 
Esau,  carried  away  in  the  Babylonish  captivity  ;  apparently,  as  the  same 
writer  observes,  to  avoid  the  absurdity  arising  from  the  supposition  confuted 
above ;  and  yet,  as  he  feirther  observes,  Grotius,  in  endeavouring  to  avoid 
one  difficulty,  has  fidlen  into  another.  For,  suppose  it  writ  (says  the  Author 
of  The  Use  and  Intent  of  Prophecy,  &c.)Jhr  the  children  of  Esau^  they  were 
idolaters ;  and  yet  there  is  no  allusion  to  their  idolatry  in  all  this  book.  And 
vhat  ground  is  there  to  think  they  were  so  righteous  as  to  deserve  such  an  inter^ 
prOation  to  be  put  upon  their  sufferings^  as  the  book  of  Job  puts  on  them^  if  so 
he  it  was  written  for  their  sakes  f  Or  can  it  be  imaginedy  that  a  book  writ 
oW  the  time  supposed^  for  the  use  of  an  idolatrous  nationy  and  odious  to  the 
Jews,  could  ever  have  been  received  into  the  Jewish  canon  ?  p.  208.  These 
tte  strong  objections,  and  will  oblige  us  to  plaoe  this  opinion  amongst  the 
tingolarities  of  the  excellent  Grotius. 

P. 98.  T.  "Here"  (says  the  Cornish  Critic)  "take  the  poem  in  the 
other  light,  as  an  allegoric  fiction,  and  what  could  it  possibly  afford  besides 
&  very  odd  amusement  ?  for  the  truth  of  history  is  destroyed  :  and  we  have 
nothing  in  the  room  of  it,  but  a  monstrous  jumble  of  times  and  persons 
brought  together,  ^lat  were  in  reality  separated  ^m  each  other  by  the 
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distance  of  a  thoiuand  or  twelve  hundred  yeara^  Had  the  author  be^i  able 
to  produce  bat  one  precedent  of  this  sort  amongst  the  writings  of  the  anrimrfis 
it  might  have  affoided  some  oonntenance  to  this  opinion :  but,  I  beUeTe,  it 
would  be  di6Boult  to  find  it/'  p.  47.  What  then,  I  beseech  you,  hecomes  of 
SolomofCi  Song^  if  you  will  not  allow  it  to  be  a  precedefU  of  this  mfttf 
Here,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Church,  as  appears  by  the  insertion  of  it  into 
the  Canon,  or  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  such  Churchmen  as  our  Critic,  Solo- 
mon, under  the  coyer  of  a  love-tale,  or  amorous  intrigue  between  him  and 
an  Egyptian  lady,  has  represented  Christ's  union  and  marriage  with  the 
Church.  Surely,  the  patience  or  impatience  of  Job  had  a  nearer  relation  m 
nature  tO  the  patience  or  impatience  of  the  Jewish  People,  than  Solomon's 
love  intrigue  had,  m  grace^  to  the  salration  obtained  hy  Jesus  Christ.  Yet 
this  we  are  to  deem  no  odd  amusement  for  the  wiss  man.  But  for  a  Pro- 
phet, to  employ  the  story  of  Job,  to  reprove  the  errors  of  the  People  com" 
mitted  to  hk  care,  and  to  inform  them  of  an  approaching  change  in  thetr 
Dispensation,  is  by  no  means  to  he  endured.  What  1  has  this  great  Critic 
never  heard  that,  amongst  the  writings  of  the  aneientt,  there  was  a  certain  alle- 
goric piece  known  by  the  name  of  The  Judgment  of  Hercules^  written  hy  a 
Grecian  Sage,  to  excite  the  youth  of  his  time  to  the  pursuit  of  virtne,  and  to 
withstand  the  allurements  of  pleasure  1  Hbbculis  was  as  well  known  by 
history  and  tradition  to  the  Greeks,  as  Job  was  to  the  Jews.  Did  th^ 
polite  people  think  this  an  odd  amueement?  Did  they  think  the  truth  cf 
ffietory  dettroyed  by  it;  and  nothing  Uft  in  iti  room  hut  a  monttroue Jumble 
of  times  andpersonSy  brought  together^  that  were  in  reality  sqHBratedfrom  eadk 
other  by  the  distance  of  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  years  9  for  so  many  at 
least  there  were  between  the  age  of  Hercules  and  the  young  Men  of  the 
time  of  Prodicus.  Or  does  this  Cornish  Critic  imagine,  that  the  Sages  €i 
Greece  took  the  AU^^ry  for  History :  or  believed  any  more  of  a  real 
rencontre  between  Virtue,  Pleasure,  and  young  Hercules^  than  Maimomdes 
did  of  that  solemn  meeting  of  the  Devil  and  the  Sons  of  Gk>d  before  the 
throne  of  the  Almighty  ? 

But  that  curious  remark  oi  destroying  the  truth  of  History  deeerves  a  little 
further  canvassing.  I  suppose,  when  Jesus  traniBferred  the  story  of  the 
Prodigal  and  his  sober  Brother  to  the  Gentiles  and  the  Jews,  and  when  St* 
John  transferred  Babylon  to  Rome,  in  allegory,  that  they  destroyed  the  fy^Oh 
<f  History.  When  ancient  and  modem  dnunatic  Writers  take  their  subject 
from  History,  and  make  free  wiUi  facts  to  adapt  their  plot  to  the  nature  of 
their  poem.  Do  they  destroy  the  truth  of  HiOory  f  Yet  in  their  case  there 
is  only  one  barrier  to  this  imsginary  mischiei^  namely  the  Drama:  In  the 
book  of  Job,  there  are  two,  both  tlie  Drama  and  the  Allegory.  But  after 
all,  some  hint  it  may  do,  amongst  the  Readers  of  the  nze  of  this  Answerer, 
when  they  mistake  the  book  of  Job  for  a  piece  of  Biography,  like  the  men 
Ben  Jonson  laughs  at,  who,  for  greater  exactness,  chose  to  r^  the  History 
of  England  in  Shakespear's  Tragedies. 

P.  98.  U.  But  the  Cornish  Critic,  who  has  no  conception  that  even  a 
patient  man  may,  on  some  occasions^  break  out  into  impatient  heats,  insists 
on  the  impropriety  of  Job's  representing  the  Israelites  of  Ezra's  time.  ^  To 
represent  the  murmuring  and  impati^t  Jews"  (says  he)  "  it  seems  Ena 
takes  a  person  who  was  exemplary  for  the  contrary  quality-^and  then,  to 
adapt  him  to  his  purpose,  makes  Um  break  out  into  such  excesses  of  impa- 
tience as  border  on  bUu^hemy."  p.  50.  I  doubt  there'  is  a  small  matter 
amiss  in  this  fine  observatbn.  The  Author  of  The  Divine  L^ation  did  noi 
write  the  book  of  Job :  therefore  whatever  discordancy  there  be  between 
the  Tradition  of  his  patience  and  the  written  Histoiy  df  him  in  this  book. 
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il  if  jute  the  ame,  whether  Job  or  whether  Ezra,  wrote  it.  After  bo  Uloa- 
trkms  a  q>eci]nen  of  his  oritioal  acumen,  he  may  lie  in  bed,  and  cry  out 
with  the  old  Athlet» 

'*  Csattim  artem^e  Kpooo." 

However,  he  meant  well,  and  intended  that  this  supposed  absurdity  should 
M  upon  the  Author  of  The  Divine  LegatUm^  and  not  upon  the  Canon  of 
Seriptore.  In  the  mean  time  the  truth  is,  there  is  no  absurdity  at  all,  but 
what  lies  in  his  own  doudy  pericranium.  Whether  the  traditionary  Job 
represented  the  Israelites  or  not,  it  is  certain,  he  might  with  much  decorum 
repreeent  them.  And  this  the  following  words  of  The  Divine  Legation 
jnight  hare  taught  our  Critic,  had  he  had  but  so  much  candour  as  to  do 
justice  to  a  Stranger,  whom  he  would  needs  make  his  Enemy. — **  It  is  re- 
markable, that  Job,  from  the  beginning  of  his  misfortunes  to  the  coming  of 
his  three  comforters,  though  greatly  proyoked  by  his  wife,  sinned  not  wUh 
MiUpg;  but,  persecuted  by  the  malice  and  bitterness  of  his  false  friends, 
he  began  to  lay  so  much  stress  on  his  innocence  as  eyen  to  accuse  God  of 
injustice.  Tlus  was  the  rery  state  of  the  Jews  of  this  time ;  so  exactly  has 
the  lacred  Writer  conducted  his  all^ry ;  They  bore  their  straits  and  diffi- 
eiiHies  with  temper  till  their  enemies  Sanballat.,  Tobiah,  and  the  Arabians, 
gare  them  so  much  disturbance ;  and  then  they  fell  into  indecent  murmurs 
agaiost  God."  But  lest  our  Aiiswerer  should  again  mistake  this,  for  a 
defence  of  the  Author  of  the  Diyine  Legation,  and  not  of  Eara,  let  him  try, 
if  he  can  reconcile  the  traditional  patiaioe  of  Job  with  the  several  strokes  of 
impatieiioe  in  the  written  book,  upon  any  other  principle  than  this,  That 
the  most  patient  man  alive  may  be  provoked  into  starts  of  impatience,  by  a 
BuseiaUe  Gaviler,  who,  beyog  set  upon  Amtpering  what  he  does  not  under- 
stand, represents  falsely,  interprets  perversely,  and,  when  he  is  unable  to 
make  the  Doctrine  odious,  endeavours  to  make  the  Person  so,  who  holds  it. 
In  conclusion  however,  thus  much  is  fit  to  be  observed,  that  if  the  sole  or 
main  intention  of  the  Writer  of  the  book  of  Job  (be  he  whom  he  will)  were 
is  exhibit  an  example  of  Patience,  he  has  executed  his  design  very  ill ;  cer- 
tainly in  so  pearerse  a  manner  that,  from  this  book,  the*  fame  of  Job's 
aen^kry  Piitience  could  never  have  arisen.  Hence  I  conclude  in  favour 
of  an  Hypoihesis  which  solves  this  difficulty,  by  distinguishing  between 
Job*B  traditional  and  written  stoiy.  But  now  comes  a  Cornish  Critic,  and 
makes  this  very  eircumeianoey  which  I  urged  for  the  suj^rt  of  my  Hypo- 
thesis, an  objection  to  it.  Yet  he  had  grounds  for  his  observation,  such  as 
they  were ;  He  dreamt,  for  he  oould  not  be  awake,  that  I  had  invented  the 
dnumaanee^  whereas  I  only  Jimnd  it. 

P.  104.  X.  The  diffierent  situations  in  which  this  Folly  operated  in 
endent  and  modem  times,  is  very  observable.  In  the  simplicity  of  the 
sariy  ages,  while  men  were  at  their  ease,  that  general  opinion,  so  congenial 
to  the  human  mind,  of  a  Ood  and  Me  moral  government^  was  too  strong  ever 
to  be  Iwought  in  question.  It  was  when  they  fotmd  themselves  miserable 
ad  in  distoess^  that  they  began  to  complain ;  to  question  the  justice,  or  to 
deny  the  existence  of  a  Deity  :  On  the  contiary,  amongst  us,  disasterous 
times  are  the  season  of  reflection,  repentance,  and  reliance  on  Providence. 
It  is  affluraice  and  abundance  which  now  give  birth  to  a  wanton  sufficiency, 
never  thoroughly  gratified  till  it  have  thrown  off  all  the  restraints  of 
Rsligion. 

I  imagine  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  account  for  so  strange  a  contrariety 
i&  the  manners  of  Men. 

In  the  andeni  World,  the  belief  of  a  moral  Providence  was  amongst 
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their  most  inconteBted  principles.  Bat  concerning  the  nature  and  ezt^it  of 
this  Providence  they  had  indeed  very  inadequate  conceptions ;  being  misled 
by  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  the  first  exertions  of  it  were  mani- 
festedy  to  expect  more  instuit  and  immediate  protection  than  tlie  nature 
of  the  DispetuaHon  afforded.  So  that  these  men  being,  in  their  own 
opinion,  the  most  worthy  object  of  Proyidence*s  concern,  whenever  th^ 
became  pressed  by  civil  or  domestic  distresses,  supposed  all  to  be  lost,  and 
the  world  without  a  Governor. 

But  in  these  modem  ages  of  vice  and  refinemmt,  when  every  blessiiig 
is  abused,  and,  amongst  the  first,  that  greatest  of  all,  libbrtt,  each 
improvement  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  each  accommodation  of  the  body,  ii 
perverted  into  a  species  of  luxury  ;  exercised  and  employed  for  amusemoit, 
to  gratify  the  Fancy  or  the  Appetites,  as  each,  in  their  turn,  happens  to 
influence  the  Will.  Hence  even  the  fibst  philosophy,  the  science  <^ 
Nature  itself,  bows  to  this  general  abuse.  It  is  made  to  act  against  its  own 
'  ordinances,  and  to  support  those  impieties  it  was  authorised  to  suppress^ — 
But  now,  when  calamity,  distress,  and  all  the  evils  of  those  abused  bless- 
ings have,  by  their  severe  but  wholesome  discipline,  restored  recollection 
and  vigour  to  the  relaxed  and  dissipated  mind,  the  dictates  of  Nature  are 
again  attended  to :  the  impious  principles  of  Dedse  Science,  and  the  fidse 
conclusions  of  the  true,  are  shaken  off  as  a  hideous  dream  ;  and  the  abused 
Victim  of  his  vanity  and  his  pleasure  flies  for  refuge  to  that  only  Asylum 
of  Humanity,  Religion. 

P.  104.  Y.  Thus  both  Sacro  and  Sacer  have,  in  Latin,  contrary  sig- 
nifications.. The  reason  is  evident.  Some  things  were  eofuecrated  and 
some  devoted  to  the  Gods  :  those  were  hofy  ;  these  execrable.  So  €rod  bei^g 
invoked  sometimes  to  blesSy  and  sometimes  to  curte^  the  invocation  was 
expressed  by  one  word,  which  had  contrary  senses.  And  thb  agreeable  to 
the  genius  of  language  in  generaL 

P.  106.  Z.  The  Cornish  Critic  says — ^^' Above  all,  and  to  support  the 
allegory  in  its  most  concerning  circumstances,  as  the  Jews  were  obliged  to 
put  away  their  idolatrous  wives,,  so  Job  should  have  put  away  his,  in  the 
upshot  of  the  fable.  This  would  cbbtainlt  have  been  done  had  such  an 
allegory  been  intended  as  Mr.  W.  supposes."  p.  66.  Let  this  man  alone  for 
his  distributive  justice.  I  thought,  when,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  book, 
we  have  a  detailed  account  of  Job's  whole  feunily,  his  sons,  his  daughten, 
and  his  cattle,  and  that  we  hear  nothing  of  his  wife  (and,  I  ween,  she 
would  have  been  heard  of  had  she  been  there),  the  Writer  phunly  enough 
insinuated  that  Job  had  somehow  or  other  got  rid  of  this  Affliction,  with 
the  rest.  But  nothing  else  will  serve  our  Righter  of  wrongs  but  a  formal 
bill  of  divorce. — Indeed  I  suspect,  a  light  expression  I  chanced  to  make  use 
of,  gave  birth  to  this  ingenious  objection.    See  above,  p.  104. 

P.  114.  AA.  Divine  Wisdom  procures  many  ends  by  one  and  the 
same  mean  ;  so  here,  besides  this  use,  of  throwing  the  Reader's  attention 
entirely  on  the  Serpent^  it  had  another,  vie.  to  make  the  Serpent^  which  was 
of  the  most  sacred  and  venerable  regard  in  the  Mysterious  Religion  of 
Egypt,  the  object  of  the  Israelites'  utter  abhorrence  and  detestation. 

P.  120.  BB.  To  this  Dr.  Grey  says,  that  the  three  friends  likewise 
accuse  Job  of  Ms  present  faults.  WeU,  and  what  then  ?  Does  this  acquit 
them  of  injustice  for  falsely  charging  him  with  preceding  ones  ? 

P.  123.  CC.  Indeed,  had  the  book  of  Job  the  high  antiquity  which  the 
common  system  supposes,  the  contending  at  the  same  time  for  the  ^nritual 
sense  of  this  text,  would  be  followed  with  insuperable  difficulties :  but 
these,  let  the  supporters  of  that  System  look  to.    The  very  learned  Author 
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of  t^  ArgttmenS  nf  the  Divine  Legation  fairlj^  ttatedy  S^.  hath  b^  these 
difficulties  in  a  light  which,  I  think,  shews  them  to  be  insuperable  s 
^  Those  men  "  (says  this  excellent  writer)  ^^  who  maintain  this  system,  [of 
tiie  high  tmtiqmty  of  the  book,  and  the  epiritual  sense  of  the  text]  must 
needs  regard  the  text  to  be  direct  and  literaly  not  typical  or  JlgwxiHve. 
But  then  this  difficulty  occurs,  How  came  Moses  (if  he  was  the  Author)  to 
be  80  clear  in  the  book  ofJoby  and  so  obscure  in  the  Fentateueh?  Plain 
expression  and  typical  adumbration  are  the  contrary  of  one  another.  They 
eould  not  both  be  fit  for  the  same  people,  at  the  same  time.  If  they  were  a 
qontualized  People,  they  had  no  need  of  carnal  covers,  such  as  Types ; 
and  if  they  were  a  carnal-minded  peofde,  the  light  of  spiritual  things 
would  only  serre  to  dazzle,  not  to  aid  their  sight. 

^Nor  is  the  matter  mended,  but  made  worse,  by  supposing  the  book 
to  be  written  by  Job  himself  or  any  other  Patriarch  earlier  than  Moses  t 
Thai  would  be  only  transferring  the  Charge  from  MoeeSy  to  the  €hd  of 
Moeee :  For  while  the  book  of  Job  was  designed  by  Providence,  for  part  of 
the  Jewish  Canon^  it  is  the  same  unaccountable  conduct  though  removed 
tiiither.  The  Rbsubrection  is  open  and  exposed  to  all  in  the  book  of  Job  ; 
and  it  is  hid  and  covered  under  types  and  figures  in  ihe  Pentateuch.  From 
whence  arises  this  noble  truth  worthy  of  its  inventers.  That  ^  same 
doctrine  dm^,  at  one  and  the  same  time^  be  the  proper  object  both  of  clear  and 
mamfest^  and  of  dark  and  uncertain  contemplation^  to  the  same  Persons.** 
p.ldi. 

P.  126.  DD.  Here  the  Cornish  Critic  observes,  *'  That  it  do^  not 
^feer  that  Job  had  any  particular  revelation  of  it,  [i.  e.  his  future  feli- 
city] ;  and  therefore  his  confidence  (if  he  had  any  such)  must  proceed  upon 
some  such  principle  as  this,  That  God  would  at  length  infallibly  deliver  the 
good  Man  out  of  trouble.  And  again,  this  principle  must  be  founded  on 
that  other  of  an  equal  Providence :  from  whence  otherwise  could  it  arise 
but  from  a  persuasion  that  God  will  most  certainly  do  what  is  equal  and 
exact  in  this  life  ?  And  yet  the  ingenious  Author,  as  if  fond  of  reconciling 
ctMitradictions,  makes  Job's  Thesis  to  be  this,  that  Promdence  is  not  equal^ 
odministeredf  at  the  same  time,  that  he  ascribes  to  him  a  confidence  whioh 
could  NOT  POSSIBLY  ariso  but  horn  the  persuasion  of  an  equal  Providence** 
^156. 

I  make  Job  hold  that  Providence  was  not  equalfy  administered.  I  make 
bim  to  hold  likewise,  thcU  he  himself  should  be  restored  to  his  former  felicity : 
And  this,  our  Critic  calls  a  contradiction.  His  reason  is,  that  this  latter 
o^nion  could  arise  only  from  his  persuasion  of  an  equal  Providence.  This 
tnay  be  true,  if  there  be  no  medium  between  an  equal  Providence  and 
no  Providence  at  all.  But  I  suspect  there  is  such  a  medium,  horn  observe 
iog  that  it  is  not  uncommon,  even  in  these  times,  for  good  men  in  afflictioii» 
to  have  this  very  confidence  of  Job,  without  ever  dreami^  of  an  equal 
Providence. 

The  truth  is  (and  so  I  have  said  in  the  words  which  gave  occaaon  to  this 
notable  observation)  that  Job  had  through  the  distemperature  of  passion 
advanced  some  things  which  on  cooler  thoughts  he  ^retracted.  His  argu- 
ment against  an  equal  Promdence  was  sometimes  pushed  so  far  as  to  have 
the  appearance  of  concluding  against  any  Providence  at  all.  But  he,  at 
length,  corrects  himself  for  this  extravagance  of  expression ;  and  delibe- 
rately concludes  that  though  the  ways  of  God  were  somehow  or  otlier 
Wome  unequal,  yet  that  Providence  had  not  deserted  the  case  of  mankind, 
bnt  would  at  length  bring  the  good  roan  out  of  trouble.  Yet  this  is  the  con-^ 
fdmse^  vMc^  this  most  confident  of  all  Critics  says,  coM  not  possibly 
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arue  btUfirom  the  perHuuion  of  an  equal  ProMmee :  And  for  this  it  is  thit 
he  charges  me  with  a  fondnest  for  reconciling  coniradicHons.  Here  I  shall 
take  my  leave  of  this  Disoourser  on  the  hook  of  Joh,  wiiL  declaring^  that  a 
more  contemptuonsy  disingenuonsy  and  ignorant  Writer  nerer  lararoed  the 
hm&urable  name  of  AirawaRSH ;  yet  I  would  not  deny  him  hia  atatkn 
amongst  the  Learned.  I  think  the  same  afwlggy  may  he  made  for  him, 
that  a  namesake  of  his,  in  his  history  of  the  Carthusians,  made  for  thdr 
general  Bruno, — <<  that  douhtleas  he  eould  hare  wrote  well  if  he  would,  for 
he  printed  a  Missal  in  an  exceeding  fair  letter,  and  MicaU  fine  writMM§ 
paper:'  FEnn  Hh.  Carth.  fol.  35. 

P.  134.  FF.  This  wicked  fancy  some  early  Christian  Writers  seem  to 
have  gone  far  into ;  particularly  Osiosn  ;  who,  because  Celsus  had  sup- 
posed, absurdly  enough,  that  the  propagators  of  the  Gospel  had  borrowed 
the  Doctrine  of  a  fviure  iUOe  from  the  Pagan  Philosophers,  was  resolred 
not  to  be  out-done,  and  therefore  tells  his  adversary,  ^  that  where  God  sa^B 
in  the  book  of  Moses,  which  was  older  than  all  the  Pagan  writings,  lam 
come  down  to  deliver  them  otU  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyptiama^  and  to  brwg 
them  up  out  of  thai  Umdt  unto  a  good  land  and  a  large;  unto  a  land  fioma§ 
with  milk  andhmeg;  unto  theplaee  of  the  Canaanitee^  and  the  Hktitet,  and 
the  Anmriteiy  and  the  Peritudtea^  and  the  Himtes^  and  the  Jehueites  [£xod. 
iiL  8.]  he  did  not  mean,  aa  ignorant  men  imagine,  the  country  of  Judea, 
but  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  for  that  how  good  a  land  soever  Judea  might 
be,  it  was  yet  part  of  that  earth  which  had  been  put  under  the  curse,  aai 
therefore,  <SfC."— o^x  ^P^^  ^*  M«»va^£,  6  tvoXXf  Koi  rhv  'EXXtpucmt 
ypofiftOTtfy  apx<u^pot,  fUrrfyayt  rhp  6c6y  imryy^Kk&fuvov  rip  oym 
yrjp,  Koi  JiyaBrpf  ml  ivoXX^,  piowrtuf  y£ka  mi  /A«Xi,  roi£  xor^  r^  v6ftm 
iavTOv  fiii^axriv'  ov^  »t  olownd  riP€s  rifv  ayaB^v,  rvfp  Kdr»  i*ofu{bfMrip 
*lovlkdav,  K§ijUvfi¥  ndi  aMfv  iv  i%  apx^fitv  Karrjpafuvjj  cV  roU  €pyoit  r$f 
fffapataa€i»f  rot)  *Ad^  yfj.  Oont.  Cels.  p.  350.  He .  that  can  rave  at 
this  strange  rate  must  needs  consider  the  whole  sanction  of  teey^orel 
reward  and  pimishment  as  a  mere  figurative  representation  of  future.  Bat 
is  not  the  hearkening  to  such  Interpreters  exposing  divine  Revelation  to 
the  contempt  and  scorn  of  Infidels  and  Free-thinkers?  And  yet  perhaps 
we  must  be  obliged  to  hearken  to  them,  if  the  endeavours  of  these 
Answerers  become  successful  in  proving  the  non-existence  of  the  extraoT' 
denary  Providence  (as  promised  by  Moses)  against  the  reasoning  of  the 
D.  L.  that  it  was  actuallt  administered,  in  pursuance  of  that  promise. 
For,  by  Origen's  Commentaries  (published  by  Huetius)  it  appears,  that  he 
was  led  into  this  strange  opinion  by  taking  it  for  granted,  as  Sykes, 
Rutherforth,  Stebbing,  and  such  like  writers  have  since  done,  that  under 
the  Law,  the  best  and  most  pious  men  were  frequently  miserable,  aiid  the 
wicked  prosperous  and  happy. 

P.  149.  GG.  One  of  these  Answerers  of  this  Work  employs  mndi 
pains  to  prove  that  these  words  could  not  mean.  That  it  wae  to  he  well  with 
them  that  fear  €hd  in  the  present  life.  Rutherforth,  p.  363.  i.  c.  he 
will  prove,  the  words  ^uld  not  bear  a  sense  to  which  they  are  limited  and 
tied  down  by  the  words  immediately  following, — But  it  shall  not  he  well 
with  the  wicked^  neither  shall  he  prolong  his  days. — What  is  to  he 
done  with  such  a  man? 

P.  152.  HH.    Which  (to  observe  it  by  the  way)  unanswerably  confntes 
that  Semipagan  Dream  of  the  soul's  sleeping  till  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
And  yet,  what  is  strange  to  tell,  this  very  text,  in  the  course  of  disputation, 
which,  like  the  course  of  time,  brings  things^  as  the  Poet  says, 
— to  their  confounding  contrariety 
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haih  been  urged  to  prore  that  sleep,  or  fio  separate  life;  and  this,  bj  no  less 
eoDBidetable  a  man  than  Mr.  Hales  of  Eaton.  Christ  (saith  he)  proveth  the 
fiOmre  rentrrtcticn  ef  the  dead  from  thence,  thdt  Ood  is  the  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  but  is  not  the  God  <f  the  dead,  but  qf  the  living.  Whence 
he  eonchideth,  that  th^  lite  to  OM,  that  is,  shall  be  recalled  to  Ufe  by 
Ood,  that  he  may  manifest  himself  to  be  their  God  or  Benefactor,  This 
argument  would  be  altogether  fallacious,  if  before  the  Resurrection  they  fek 
leavetify  icy :  For  then  God  would  be  their  God  or  Benefactor,  namely 
mosrdiing  to  their  souls,  (tkhough  their  bodies  should  never  rise  again.*  All 
^Hiieh  is  a  mere  ccmiplioation  of  mistakes :  as  is>  indeed,  his  whole  reason-^ 
iDg  from  Scripture,  thronghont  that  ch^yter. — Bnt  they  who  hold  the  soul 
to  be  only  a  quality,  and  yet  talk  of  its  sleep  between  death  and  the  resur-^ 
reetion,  use  a  jargon  which  confounds  all  languages  as  well  as  all  reason. 
For  such  a  sleep  is  an  annihilation ;  and  the  waHng  again,  a  new  creation. 

P.  153.  II.  **  Though  this  argument  was  a  new  one,**  (says  Dr.  Ruther- 
forth)  *^  though  the  Pharisees  had  never  made  this  inference,  and  that 
ther^re  it  does  not  appear  from  hence,  that  Moses  inculcated  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  state ;  yet  as  it  was  a  conclusive  argument,  as  it  was  an  infer- 
enee  which  might  haee  been  made,  it  will  prove  to  us  that  Moses  was  not 
ttitdicus  to  conceal  this  doctrine,  nor  purposely  omitted  every  thing  that 
might  bring  his  Reader  acquidnted  wi^  those  notices  of  Redemption  and 
of  another  life,  which  the  Patriarchs  were  favoured  with.'*  p.  31 8,  This 
ii  a  coup  de  MaHre,  indeed  :  as  wittily  uiged  as  it  was  wisely  meditated. 
^If  Moses  bring  a  conclusive  argument  for  a  doctrine,  it  is  plain  he  could  not 
be  studious  to  conceal  that  doctrine,  says  our  ingenious  Professor. — If  Roger 
Bacon,  say  I,  have  giv^  in  his  writings,  a  true  receipt  to  make  Gun* 
powder,  ha  dmld  not  be  studious  to  conceal  the  composition.  And  yet  we 
know  he  was  studious  to  conceal  it.  What  reasons  he  had  for  so  doings  and 
how  consistent  it  was  with  his  giving  the  receipt,  I  leave  to  this  profound 
Philosopher ;  and  shall  content  myself  with  shewing  how  consistent  Moses 
Wis  in  the  conduct  I  have  ascribed  to  him. — If  both  Moses's  pretensions  and 
those  of  Jesus  likewise  were  true,  the  former  must  needs  observe  this  con*' 
duet,  in  his  Institute  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  would  omit  the  doctrine  of  another 
hfo,  and,  at  the  same  thne,  interweave  into  the  Law  such  a  secret  mark  of  its 
truth,  that,  when  the  other  Institution  came,  it  might  be  clear  to  all,  that 
he  both  knew  and  believed  the  Doctrine. — If  Moses  had  not  omitted  it,  he 
had  intruded  on  the  province  of  Jesus :  If  he  had  not  laid  the  grounds  on 
which  it  lises^  he  had  neglected  to  provide  for  the  proof  of  that  connexion 
between  the  two  Dispensations,  necessary  to  shew  the  harmony  between  their 
VMpective  Authors^  Moses  had  done  both  :  And  from  both  I  gather  that  he 
was  studious  to  conceal  the  doctrine.  The  omission  will  be  allowed  to  be  one 
proof  of  it ;  and  I  should  think,  this  use  of  a  term.  The  God  of  Abraham^ 
^.  IB  another  proof.  For,  the  Jews,  who,  ftrom  the  ceasing  of  the  extraor* 
dinary  Providence,  continued  for  many  ages  with  incessant  labour  to 
tansack  their  Bibles  for  a  proof  of  a  future  state,  could  never  draw  the 
bference  from  this  text  till  Jesus  had  taught  them  the  way.  No,  says  the 
lX)ctor,  How  should  an  argument  used  by  Moses,  for  a  future  state,  be  a  proef 
that  Moses  was  studious  to  conceal  it?  This  Argument  going,  as  we  now 
we,  upon  our  Professor's  utter  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  genius  of  the 
Moeaic  Dispensation,  (which  required  as  much  that  the  grounds  of  ek  future 
ftate  should  be  latd,  as  that  the  Structure  itself  should  be  kept  out  of  sight) 
I  shall  leave  it  in  possession  of  that  admiration  which  it  so  well  deserves. 

P.  155.  KK.    Here,  the  groundless  conceit  of   the  learned  Mosheim 
•  "  A  brief  Inquiry,*'  chap.  yiii. 
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[de  reb,  Chrigt.  ante  Const,  p.  49>]  is  siifficiently  refuted.  He  rappoMt  a 
Saddueee  to  be  represented  under  the  person  of  the  rich  Man.  But  the 
authority  of  the  Prophbts,  to  which  Abraham  refers  his  houshold,  was 
not  acknowledged  by  the  Sadducees,  as  of  weight  to  decide,  in  this  point. 
And  yet  the  very  words  of  Abraham  %uppose  that  their  not  hearing  At 
Prophets  did  not  proceed  from  their  not  beUevinff,  but  from  their  not 
repardinff, 

P.  168.  LL.  But  all  are  not  AmaukU,  in  the  Galilean  Church.  Mr. 
IVereiy  speaking  of  the  history  of  Saul  and  a  passage  in  Isaiah,  conoeniiqg 
the  inyocation  of  the  dead,  says— ^  Ce  gm  angmaite  ma  surprise^  <?ttt  de 
voiry  que  la  plus  part  de  ces  Commentaieurs  se  pUngnenty  de  ne  tromer  dam 
PEcriture  ancunepreme  elaire  que  les  Jmfsy  au  temps  de  Moyssy  ervssest 
rimmortaUt^  de  Fame, — La  pratique,  interdite  aux  Juift,  suppose  que 
Pexistence  des  ames,  separ^ee  du  corps,  par  la  mort,  etoit  alors  une  opinion 
g^n^rale  et  populaire."  Memaires  de  P4<^'  BoyaU  des  Imeript.  S^ 
y.  23.  p.  185. — The  Grentleman's  surprise  arises  from  his  being  unable  to 
distinguish  between  the  separate  existence  of  the  Soul  considered  physically, 
and  its  immortality  considered  in  a  religious  sense :  It  is  under  this  latter 
consideration  that  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment  is  included. 
Had  he  not  confounded  these  two  things  so  different  in  themselTes,  he  had 
never  ventured  to  condemn  the  Commentators;  who  do  indeed  say,  they 
cannot  find  this  latter  doctrine  in  the  Pentateuch.  But  then,  they  do  not 
lament  or  complain  of  this  want ;  because  they  saw,  though  this  Acade- 
mician does  not,  that  the  absence  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  State  of  reward 
and  punishment  in  the  Mosaic  Law  evinces  its  imperfection,  and  verifies  the 
enunciation  of  the  Oospely  that  ufb  amd  immobtalitt  were  brought  to  U^ 
hy  Jbsus  Christ. 

P.  172.  MM.  Dr.  Stebbing,  in  what  he  calls  Considerations  on  the 
command  to  offer  up  IsaaCy  hath  attempted  to  discredit  the  account  here 
given  of  the  Command:  And  previously  assures  his  reader,  that  t/osy 
thing  can  hinder  the  ill  effects  which  my  interpretation  wwst  haee  upon  Rek- 
giony  it  must  be  his  exposing  the  absurdity  of  the  conceit.  This  is  confidently 
said.  But  what  then  ?  He  can  prove  it.  So  it  is  to  be  hoped.  If  not— 
However  let  us  give  him  a  fair  hearing. — He  criticises  this  observation  on 
the  ^ord  day,  in  the  following  manner.  **  Really,  Sir,  I  see  no  manner  of 
consequence  in  this  reasoning.  That  Christ's  day  had  reference  to  his 
office,  as  RedsemoTy  I  grant.  The  day  of  Christ  denotes  the  tkne  when 
Christ  should  come,  i.  e.  when  He  should  come,  who  was  to  be  snch  by 
office  and  employment.  But  why  it  must  import  also  that  when  Christ 
came  he  should  be  offered  up  a  Sacrifice,  I  do' not  in  the  least  apprehend : 
Because  I  can  veiy  easily  understand  that  Abraham  might  have  be^ 
informed  that  Christ  was  to  come,  without  being  informed  that  he  was  to 
lay  down  his  life  as  a  Sacrifice.  If  Abraham  saw  that  a  time  would  come 
when  one  of  his  sons  should  take  away  the  curse,  he  saw  Christ's  day." 
[Consid.  p.  139.]  At  first  setting  out,  (for  I  reckon  for  nothing  this  Una- 
deling,  before  he  knew  where  he  was,  into  a  Sodman  comment,  the  Uung 
he  most  abhors)  the  Reader  sees  he  grants  the  point  I  contend  for — TkA 
Chrises  Day  (says  he)  has  reference  to  his  office  as  Eedeemery  I  grant.  Yet 
the  very  next  words,  employed  to  explain  his  meaning,  oontxadict  it;— 
The  day  of  Christ  denotes  the  time  when  Christ  should  come.  All  the  sense 
therefore,  I  can  make  of  his  concession,  when  joined  to  ids  ^explanation  of 
it,  amounts  to  tliis — Christie  Day  has  reference  to  his  officb  :-^iVb,  net  to 
fds  OfficCy  but  to  his  time.  He  sets  off  well :  but  he  improves  as  he  goes 
along — But  why  it  must  import  also  th€U  when  Christ  came  he  should  he 
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offisred  upwa  Sacrifleey  I  do  not  in  tho  loout  apprehend.  Nor  I,  neither,  I 
aasure  him.  Had  I  said,  that  the  word  2>ay,  in  the  text,  imported  the  timoy 
I  ooold  as  little  apprehend  as  he  does,  how  that  which  imports  time^  im- 
ports ALSO  the  thing  done  m  time.  Let  him  take  this  nonsense  therefore  to 
Mmself.  I  argued  in  a  plain  manner  thns, — ^When  the  word  Doj^  is  used 
to  express,  in  general,  the  period  of  any  one's  existence,  then  it  denotes 
time  ;  when,  to  express  his  peculiar  office  and  employment,  then  it  denotes, 
m/t  the  l«m«,  hut  that  circumstance  of  life  charaoteristio  of  sudi  office  and 
employment;  or  the  thinge  done  in  time.  Day,  in  the  text,  is  used  to 
express  Christ's  peculiar  office  and  employment.  Therefore — ^But  what 
follows  is  still  better.  His  want  of  i^prehension,  it  seems,  is  founded  in 
this,  that  he  can  eaaify  undentand,  that  Abraham  might  have  been  informed 
that  Chriit  was  to  come;  without  being  informed  that  he  was  to  lay  down  his 
H/e  as  a  Sacrijtce.  Yes,  and  so  could  I  likewise ;  or  I  had  never  been  at 
the  pains  of  making  the  criticism  on  the  word  Day :  which  takes  its  force 
from  this  yery  truth,  that  Abraham  might  have  been  informed  of  one 
without  the  other.  And,  therefore,  to  prove  he  was  informed  of  that  other^ 
I  produced  the  text  in  question,  ^hich  affi[>rded  the  occasion  of  the  criti- 
eism.  He  goes  <m, — If  Abraham  saw^  that  a  time  would  come  when  one  of 
kis  seed  should  take  asoay  the  cursoy  he  saw  Chrises  Day.  Without  doubt  he 
did.  Because  it  is  agreed,  that  Day  may  signify  either  time,  or  circum- 
fltance  of  action.  But  what  is  this  to  the  purpose  ?  The  question  is  not 
whether  the  word  nuiy  not,  when  used  indefinitely,  signify  time;  but 
whether  it  signifies  Impm  in  this  text.  I  have  shewn  it  does  not.  And 
whftt  has  been  said  to  prove  it  does?  Why  that  it  may  do  so  in  another 
place.  In  a  word^  all  he  here  says,  proceeds  on  a  total  inapprehension  of 
the  drift  and  puipose  of  the  argument. 

P.  173*  NN.  Daubue  on  the  ReeelationSy  p.  251 ;  printed  in  the  year 
1720.  To  this  reasoning.  Dr.  Stebbing  replies  as  follows :  *^  You  are  not 
mere  snecessfnl  in  your  next  point,  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  Day,  and  he 
saw  itf  andwasglady  hm  lAHi  rrjv  rifUpav  r^v  €fAMjv,  xdi  EIAE — This  (say  you) 
evidentfy  shews  it  [the  revelation]  to  have  been  made  not  by  relation  in  words, 
but  by  representation  in  actions.  How  so  ?  The  reason  follows.  The  verb 
«td<io  isfrequentfy  used  in  the  New  Testament  in  its  proper  signification  to  see 
sensibfy. — In  the  New  Testament,  do  you  say?  Yes,  Sir,  and  in  every 
Greek  book  you  ever  read  in  your  life.  What  you  should  have  said  is, 
that  it  is  so  used  here  ;  and  I  suppose  you  would  have  said  so,  if  you  had 
known  how  to  have  proved  it."    [Consid.  p.  139, 140.] 

The  reason  follows  (says  he.)  Where?  In  my  book  indeed,  but  not  in 
his  imperfect  quotation  from  it ;  which  breaks  off  before  he  comes  to  my 
renaon.  One  who  knew  him  not  so  well  as  I  do,  would  suspect  this  was 
dcme  to  serve  a  purpose.  No  such  matter ;  'twas  pure  hap-hazard.  He 
mistook  the  introduction  of  my  argument  for  the  argument  itself.  The 
argument  itself,  which  he  omits  in  the  quotation,  (and  which  was  all  I 
wanted,  for  the  proof  of  my  point,)  was.  That  the  verb  ttd^,  whether  used 
UteraUy  or  figuratively ,  alw(^s  denotes  a  fuU  intuition.  And  this  argument, 
I  introduced  in  the  following  manner.  The  verb  cida>  is  frequently  used  in 
the  New  Testament  in  its  proper  significationy  to  see  sensibfy.  Unluckily,  as 
I  say,  he  took  this  for  the  Argument  itself,  and  thus  corrects  me  for  it : 
**  What  you  should  have  siUd,  is,  that  it  is  so  used  here ;  and  I  suppose 
you  would  have  said  so,  if  you  had  known  how  to  have  proved  it : "  See, 
here,  the  true  origin  both  of  dogmatizing  and  divining  !  His  ignorance  of 
what  I  did  say,  leads  him  to  tell  me  what  I  should  have  said,  and  to  divine 
'  what  I  would  have  sfud.    But,  what  I  have  said,  I  think  I  may  stand  tO| 
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That  the  verb  ctdo  ahoays  dmOega  fuU  mtuiHon.  This  was  all  I  wanted 
from  the  text ;  and  on  thiB  foundation,  I  proceeded  in  the  sequel  of  the 
discourae,  to  prove  that  Abraham  mno  smiibfy.  Thereforey  when  mj 
£xaminer  takes  it  (as  he  does)  for  granted,  that  because^  in  this  plaoe,  I 
had  not  proved  that  the  Word  implied  to  seidemibfy^  I  had  not  prored  it  at 
all ;  he  is  a  second  time  mistaken. 

^'But,  he  awnSy  that,  if  this  was  all,  perhaps  I  should  tell  him^  that  it  was 
a  very  strange  answer  of  the  Jewi^  thou  art  noit^ffi^yemn  old,  emd  h&m 
ihou  seem  Abraham  ?  "  [Consid.  p.  140.]  He  is  very  right.  He  might  be 
sure  I  would.  In  answer  therefore  to  thb  difficulty,  he  goes  on  and  8ay% 
^  No  doubt.  Sir,  the  Jews  answer  our  Saviour,  as  if  he  had  said,  that  Abr^ 
ham  imd  he  were  cotemporanee ;  in  which,  they  answered  very  foolishly, 
as  they  did  on  many  other  occasions ;  and  the  answ^  will  as  little  agree 
with  your  interpretation  as  it  does  with  mine.  For  does  you?  interpreta- 
tion suppose  that  Abraham  saw  Christ  in  person  \.  No ;  you  say  it  was  by 
representation  only."    [Consid.  p.  140, 141."1 

The  Jews  anstsered  oar  Savioar  as  if  he  had  said  that  Abraham  astd  he 
were  ootemporaries. — ^Do  they  so?  W%  then,  *tis  plain,  the  esprmsiom 
^oas  as  strong  in  the  Sjyrkm  Umgua^e^  ttsed  by  Jesus^  as  in  the  Greek  of  his 
Historian^  which  was  all  I  aimed  to  prove  by  it.  But  fs»  this  (says  he) 
they  amewered  very  fooUsh^^  What  then?  Did  I  quote  them  for  their 
wisdom  ?  A  little  common  sense  is  all  I  want  of  those  with  whom  I  have 
to  deal :  and  rarely  as  my  fortune  hath  been  to  meet  with  it,  yet  it  b  plain 
these  Jews  did  not  want  it.  For  \hefoliy  of  their  answer  arises  ther^om. 
They  heard  Jesus  use  a  word  in  their  vulgar  idiom,  which  signified  to  sm 
corporeally;  and  common  sense  led  them  to  conclude  that  he  used  it  in  the 
vulgar  meaning :  in  this  they  were  not  mistaken.  But,  from  thence,  they 
inferred,  that  he  meant  it  in  the  sense  of  seeing  personally ;  and  in  this, 
they  were.  And  now  let  the  Reader  judge  whether  the  folfy  of  Uieir 
answer  shews  ihtfoUy  of  my  Aigument,  or  of  my  Examiner's*— Nay  fur- 
ther, he  tells  us,  they  answered  as  foolishly  on  many  other  occasions.  Thej 
did  so ;  and  1  will  remind  him  of  one.  Jesus  si^s  to  Nicodemus,  Eaoc^  m 
man  be  bom  ^yain,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  jof  Qod^  &c.*  Suppose  now, 
from  these  words,  I  should  attempt  to  prove  that  Regeneration  and  divine 
€hrace  were  realities,  and  not  mere  metaphors :  for  thai  Jesus,  in  declaring 
the  necessity  of  them,  used  such  strong  expressions  that  Nicodemus  under* 
stood  him  to  mean  the  being  physically  born  again^  and  entering  the  seeend 
time  into  the  womb :  would  it  be  sufllcient,  let  me  ask  my  Examiner,  to 
reply  in  this  manner :  '^*No  doubt.  Sir,  Nicodemus  answered  our  Saviour  aa 
if  he  had  said,  that  a  follower  of  the  Gospel  must  enter  a  second  time  ini^ 
his  mothet's  womb  and  be  bom :  in  which  he  answered  very  foolishly ;  and 
the  answer  will  as  little  agree  with  your  interpretation  as  it  does  with  mina* 
For  does  your  interpretation  suppose  he  should  so  enter  t  No ;  but  that 
he  should  be  bom  of  waiter  and  of  the  i^pirif."— Would  this,  I  say,  be 
deemed,  even  by  our  Examiner  himself,  a  sufficient  answer?  When  he 
has  reaolved  me  this,  I  shall,  perhaps,  have  something  farther  to  say  to 
him«  In  the  mean  time  I  go  on.  And,  in  returning  him  inA  last  worda 
restored  to  their  subject,  help  him  forward  in  the  solution  of  what  I  expect 
from  him.— 7%s  afuwer  (says  he)  will  as  little  agree  with  your  imterprO^ 
tation  as  it  does  with  mine.  For  does  your  interpretation  suppose  thai 
Abraham  saw  Christ  in  person  9  No ;  you  say^  it  was  by  fxpresentatim 
onfy.  Very  well.  Let  me  a^  then,  in  the  first  place,  Whether  iie  sap* 
poses  that  what  I  said  on  this  occasion  was  to  prove  that  Abrfthmm  AW 

•  St.  Jobq  Ui,  3. 
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Christ  from  the  reverend  authority  of  his  Jewish  Adrersaries :  or  to  prove 
that  the  rerh  ftd«  signified  to  iee  Uterulfy,  from  their  mistaken  answerl 
He  thought  me  here,  it  seems^  in  the  way  of  those  writers,  who  are  quoting 
ilftfAorcNtff,  when  they  should  he  giving  Rdastmi,  Hence,  he  calls  the 
answer  the  Jews  here  gave,  a  fioHih  cne  •'  as  if  I  had  undertaken  for  its 
erthodoxy.  But  our  Examiner  is  still  firther  mistaken*  The  point  I  was 
upon,  in  support  of>nrhich  I  urged  the  answer  of  the  Jews,  was  not  the 
seeing  thii  or  th<t$  person :  hut  the  seeing  corp&rMlfyy  and  not  metUalfy. 
Now,  if  the  Jews  understood  Jesus,  as  saying  that  Abraham  saw  eorpormlfyf 
I  concluded,  that  the  expression,  used  by  Jesus,  had  that  import :  and  this 
was  all  I  was  concerned  to  prove.  Difi^rence,  therefore,  between  their 
answer  as  I  quoted  it,  and  my  interpretation,  there  was  none.  Their 
answer  implied  that  Abraham  was  said  to  see  corporealfy;  and  my  inter* 
pretation  supposes  that  the  words  employed  had  that  import.  But  to  make 
a  distinction  where  there  was  no  difference,  seeing  in  person^  and  ndng  ly 
represmtaH&n^  are  brought  in,  to  a  question  where  they  have  nothing  to  do. 
P.  176.  00.  Ver.  10.  et  seq.  By  the  account  here  given,  of  God's 
Dispensations  to  Abraham,  may  be  seen  the  folly  of  that  objection,  brought 
with  such  insinuations  of  importance,  against  the  divine  appointment  of 
Circtimcisiany  from  the  time  of  its  institution.  Sir  John  Marsham  observes, 
that  Abrah€Hny  when  hs  went  into  E^ypt^  woe  not  eiteumeieed,  nor  for  twenty 
years  after  his  return.  ^Abramus,  quando  iEgyptum  ingressns  est,  nondum 
circumcisus  erat,  neque  per  annos  amplius  viginti  post  reditum,'^  p.  73. 
Franeq.  ed.  4to.  And  farther,  that  (Hremnctsion  noas  a  most  ancient  rite 
amongst  the  J^yptians,  that  they  had  it  from  the  heyimninffy  and  that  it  was  a 
principle  with  them  not  to  make  use  of  the  customs  of  other  people.  ^Apud 
^gyptios  circumcidendi  ritus  vetustissimus  fait,  et  on^  dpx^f  institutus. 
nii  nuUorum  aliorum  hominum  institutis  uti  volunt,"  p»  74. — ^The  noble 
Author  of  the  Characteristics,  who  never  loses  an  opportunity  of  express- 
ing his  good-will  to  a  Prophet  or  a  Patriarchy  takes  up  this  pitiful  suspi- 
cion after  Marsham !  *'  Before  the  time  that  Israel  was  constrained  to  go 
down  to  Egypt,  and  sue  for  maintenance^ — ^the  Hbfy  Patriarch  Abraham 
liimself  had  been  necessitated  to  this  compliance  on  the  same  account. — 
HHs  certain  that  if  this  Hofy  Patriarchy  who  first  instituted  the  sacred  rite 
nf  Circumcision  within  his  own  family  or  tribe,  had  no  r^ard  to  any 
Policy  or  Religion  of  the  EgyptianSy  yet  he  had  formerly  been  a  Guest  and 
Inhabitant  of  Egypt  (where  historians  mention  this  to  have  been  a  national 
rite)  long  ere  he  had  received  any  divine  notice  or  Revelation  oonceming 
this  affair.*'  Vol.  ill.  p.  52,  53.  These  great  men,  we  see,  appeal  to  Scrip* 
twrcy  for  the  support  of  their  insinuation ;  which  Scnpture  had  they  but 
considered  with  common  attention,  they  might  have  found,  that  it  gives  ut 
H  chronological  account  of  Goi/s  gradual  Revelations  to  the  Holy  Patriarch  / 
and  therefore  that,  according  to  the  order  €rOD  was  pleased  to  observe  in 
his  several  Dispensations  towards  him,  the  Rite  of  Circumoision  could  not 
have  been  enjoined  befi^re  the  time  Abraham  happened  to  go  into  Egypt ; 
nor  indeed,  at  any  other  time  than  that  in  which  we  find  it  to  be  given  ; 
eonsequently  that  his  journey  into  Egypt  had  not  the  least  concern  or  con- 
nection with  this  affair :  Nay,  had  these  learned  Critics  but  attended  to 
their  own  observation,  that  the  Rite  of  Circumcision  was  instituted  twenty 
years  after  Abraham's  return  from  Egypty  they  must  have  seen  the  weak- 
ness of  so  partial  a  suspicion.  For  had  this  been  afieir  the  model  of  an 
Egyptian  rite,  Abraham,  in  all  likelihood,  had  been  circumcised  in  E^ypty 
erat  least  very  soon  after  his  return :  for  in  Egypty  it  was  a  jmtsoimi^  not  It 
fomikf  Rite.    And  we  learn  from  prophane  history,  that  those  who  went 
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from  other  Coaiitries  to  Egypi^  with  a  desigB  to  copy  their  manners,  or  to 
be  Initiated  into  their  Wisdom,  were,  as  a  previous  oeremony,  commcmly 
oirtnimcised  by  the  Egyptian  Priests  themselves. 

P.  179.  PP.  To  this  Dr.  Stebbing  answers,  <'  You  lay  it  down  hen  as 
the  common  interpretation,  that  the  command  to  Abraham  to  offer  up  his 
son  was  given  as  a  trial  onfy  ;  which  is  not  trub."  Why  not  ?  because 
^Hhe  common  opinion  is,  that  God's  intention  in  this  command  was  not 
only  to  TBT  Abraham,  but  also  to  prbfioubb  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.'* 
[C^ind.  p.  150.]  Excellent  I  I  speak  of  the  Command's  being  given  i 
but  to  whom  ?  To  all  the  Faithful,  for  whose  sake  it  was  recorded  f  or  to 
Abraham  only,  for  whose  sake  it  was  revealed  ?  Does  not  the  veiy  subjeet 
confine  my  meaning  to  this  latter  sense  1  Now,  to  Abraham,  I  say^ 
(according  to  the  common  opinion)  it  was  givrai  as  a  Trial  only.  To  the 
faithful,  if  you  wiU,  as  a  prefiguration. — If,  to  extricate  himself  from  this 
blunder  or  sophism,  call  it  which  you  will,  he  will  say  it  prefigured  to 
Abraham  likewise  ;  he  then  gives  up  all  he  has  been  contending  for  ;  and 
establishes  my  interpretation,  which  is,  that  Abraham  knew  this  to  be  a 
representation  of  the  great  sacrifice  of  Christ ;  I  leave  it  undetermined 
whether  he  mistakes  or  cavils:  See  now,  if  he  be  not  obliged  to  me^ 
Where  1  speak  of  the  common  opinion,  I  say,  the  command  is  supposed  to 
be  arvmi  as  a  Trial  onfy.  He  thUiks  fit  to  tell  me,  I  say  noi  true.  But 
when  he  comes  to  prove  it,  he  changes  the  terms  of  the  questioa  thui^ 
^'  For  the  common  opinion  is,  that  God's  DfTBKnoN  in  this  command  was,** 
&c.  Now  God's  intention  of  giving  a  command  to  Abraham,  for  Abia* 
ham's  sake,  might  be  one  thing ;  and  God's  gaieral  intention  of  gvring  that 
Command,  as  it  concerned  the  whole  of  his  Diiq>ensation,  another.  But  to 
prove  further  that  I  said  not  true^  whrai  I  said  that,  according  to  the  com* 
mon  interpretaticm,  the  Command  was  given  for  a  Trial  obly  ;  he  observes, 
that  I  myself  had  owned  that  the  resemblance  to  Christ's  sacrifice  was  so 
strong,  that  Interpreters  eould  never  overlook  it.  What  then?  If  the 
Interpreters,  who  lived  after  Christ,  could  not  overlook  it,  does  it  follow 
that  Abraham,  who  lived  h^ore^  could  not  overlook  it  neiUier?  But  the 
impertinence  of  this  has  been  shewn  alrea4y.  Nor  does  the  learned  Comsi^ 
dersr  i^ppear  to  be  unconscious  of  it.  Therefore,  instead  of  attempting  to 
inforce  it  to  the  purpose  for  which  he  quotes  it,  he  turns,  all  on  a  sudden,  to 
shew  that  it  makes  nothing  to  the  purpose  for  which  I  employed  it.  But 
let  us  follow  this  Protean  Sophister  through  aU  his  windings. — ^The 
resemblance  "  (says  be)  **  no  doubt,  is  very  stroAg  ;  but  how  this  corrobo* 
rutes  your  sense  of  the  command,  I  do  not  see.  Your  sense  is,  that  it  was 
an  aetual  information  given  to  Abraham,  of  the  sacrifice  c^  Christ.  But 
to  pre^fgursy  and  to  ty^brsi,  are  different  things.  This  transaction  might 
prefigure,  and  does  prefigure  the  sacrifice  of  Christ;  whether  Abraham 
knew  any  thing  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  or  no.  For  it  does  not  follow, 
that,  because  a  thing  is  prefigured,  therefore  it  must  be  seen  and  under* 
stood,  at  the  time  when  it  is  prefigured."  [Co$uid.  pp.  150,  151.]  Qould  it 
be  believed  that  these  words  should  immediately  follow  an  aigument^ 
whose  force  (the  Uttle  it  has)  is  founded  on  the  principle.  That  to  fbb* 
FIOURB  and  to  invoke  are  not  diferent  things  ? 

p.  179.  Q.Q,.  To  this  roasoning.  Dr.  Stebbing  replies,  **  But  how  can 
you  pro^  that,  according  to  the  common  interpretation,  there  was  no 
reward  subeequent  to  the  trial?"  [Condd.  p.  151.]  How  shall  I  be  able 
to  please  him  ?— 'Before,  he  wsift  offended  that  I  thought  the  Author  of  the 
book  of  Genesis  might  omit  relating  the  mode  of  a  fact,  when  he  had  good 
rwipn  so  to  do.    Here,  where  I  suppose  no  fact^  because  there  was  nooa 
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noorded  when  no  reason  hindered,  he  b  as  captious  on  thb  side  likewise* 
''How  will  yon  prove  it  1 "  (says  he).  From  the  silence  of  the  Historian 
(say  1)  when  nothing  hindered  him  from  speaking.  Well,  but  he  will 
ahew  it  to  be  fairly  recorded  in  Scripture,  that  there  were  rewards  subse- 
qaeni  to  the  triaL  This,  indeed,  b  to  the  purpose :  ''  Abraham  "  (says  he) 
''lived  a  great  many  years  after  that  transaction  happened.  He  lived  to 
dispose  of  hb  son  Isaac  in  marriage,  and  to  see  hb  seed.  He  lived  to  be 
mairied  himself  to  another  Wife,  and  to  have  several  children  by  her  t 
He  had  not  thxk  received  all  God's  mercies,  nor  were  all  God's  dispensa^ 
tioDs  towards  him  at  an  end ;  and  it  b  to  be  remembered  that  it  b  expressly 
Hid  of  Abraham,  Gen.  xxiv.  1.  (a  long  time  after  the  transaction  in  que»- 
ticm),  that  Ood  had  hhittd  kirn  in  aU  tkinffiJ'  IConsid.  p.  Ul,  162.]  The 
question  here  b  of  the  extraordinary  and  peculiar  rewards  bestowed  by 
God  on  Abraham ;  and  he  decides  upon  it,  by  an  enumeration  of  the  ordi- 
nary and  common*  And,  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  these  blessings,  he 
makes  the  burying  of  hb  first  wife  and  the  marrying  of  a  second  to  be 
one.  Though  unluckily,  thb  second  proves  at  last  to  be  a  Concubine ;  as 
appears  plainly  from  the  place  where  she  b  mentioned.  Bui  let  me  ask 
him  seriously  ;  Could  he,  indeed,  suppose  me  to  mean  (though  he  attended 
not  to  the  drift  of  the  argumrait)  that  God  immediately  withdrew  all  the 
common  blessings  of  hb  Providence  from  the  Father  of  the  Faithful,  after 
the  last  extraordinary  reward  bestowed  upon  him,  when  he  lived  many 
yean  after  ?  I  can  hardly,  I  own,  account  for  thb  perversity,  any  other- 
wise than  from  a  certun  temper  of  mind  which  I  am  not  at  present  dis- 
posed to  give  a  name  to :  but  which,  the  habit  of  Anstoering  has  made  so 
common,  that  nobody  either  mistakes  it,  or  b  now  indeed,  much  scan- 
dalized at  it.  Though  for  my  part,  I  ^ould  esteem  a  total  ignorance  of 
letters  a  much  happier  lot  than  such  a  learned  depravity. — ^"  But  thb  is 
not  all,"  (says  he)---No,  b  it  not  ?  I  am  sorry  for  it  I — "  What  surprizes 
me  most  is,  that  you  should  aigue  so  wsaklt,  as  if  the  reward  of  good 
men  had  rei^eet  to  thb  life  only.  Be  it,  that  Abraham  had  received  aU 
God's  mercies ;  and  that  all  God's  dispensations  towards  him,  in  thb 
world,  were  at  an  end ;  was  there  not  a  life  yet  to  come,  with  respect  to 
whidi  the  whole  period  of  our  existence  here  b  to  be  considered  as  a  state 
of  trial ;  and  where  we  are  all  of  us  to  look  for  that  reward  of  our  virtues 
which  we  very  often  faU  of  m  thb?"  [(kmM.  p.  162.]  Well,  if  it  was 
mi  aUy  we  find,  at  least,  it  b  all  of  a  piece.  For,  as  before,  he  would 
S(^histically  obljrude  upon  us  common  for  eaOraordindry  rbwabds  ;  so  here 
(true  to  the  mistery  of  hb  trade)  he  puts  common  for  edraorduuHy  trials. 
Our  present  esnstence  (says  he)  is  to  he  considered  as  a  state  of  IVial.  The 
caee,  to  which  I  applied  my  argument,  was  thb ; — ^  God,  determining  to 
select  &  chosen  Peoj^e  from  the  loins  of  Abraham,  would  manifest  to  the 
world  that  thb  Patriarch  was  worthy  of  the  distinction  shewn  unto  him, 
by  having  hb  faith  found  superior  to  the  hardest  trials."  Now,  in  speak- 
11^  of  these  trials,  I  said,  that  the  command  to  offer  Isaac  was  the  last. 
i^(says  the  Examiner)  that  cannot  hey/or^  with  respect  toaUfeto  come,  the 
M&0&  period  of  our  existence  here^  is  to  be  considered  as  a  state  of  trial." 
And  so  again  (says  he)  with  regard  to  the  reward  ;  which  you  pretend, 
in  the  order  of  God's  Dispensati<m,  should  follow  the  trial :  Why,  we  are 
to  look  for  it  in  another  world, — ^Holy  Scripture  feoords  the  history  of  one^ 
to  whom  God  (mly  promised  (in  Uie  clear  and  obvious  sense)  temporal 
hbssings.  It  teUs  us  that  these  temporal  blesungs  were  dispensed.  One 
H^ecies  (d  which  were  extraordinary  Rewards  after  extraordinary  Trials, 
lo  the  most  extraordinary  of  all,  no  Beward  foUoi/vd  :  Thb  was  my  difli* 
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culty.  8e#  here,  how  he  has  cleared  it  up.  Hardly  indeed  to  his  own 
■atisfiBction :  for  he  tries  to  save  all  by  another  fetch ;  the  weakest  men 
being  ever  most  fniitfol  in  expAUents^  as  the  slowest  animals  have  com* 
monly  the  most  feet  ""And  what"  (savs  he)  <« If  after  all  this,  the  wis- 
dom of  God  should  ha^e  thought  fit,  thait  thb  rery  mm,  whom  he  had 
nngled  out  to  be  an  eminent  example  of  piety  to  all  generations ;  should, 
at  the  Tery  close  of  his  life,  gire  eyidenoe  of  it,  by  an  instance  that 
exceeded  aU  that  had  gone  before ;  that  he  might  be  a  pattern  of  patient 
sufiering  eren  unto  the  end  1  Would  there  not  be  sense  in  such  a  supposi- 
tion ? "  ICkmM.  p.  163.]  In  truth,  I  doubt  not,  as  he  hath  put  it :  And  I 
will  tell  him.  Why.  Abraham  was  not  a  mere  instrument  to  stand  for  sn 
Example  only  ;  but  a  moral  Agent  likewise ;  and  to  be  dealt  with  as  sudL 
Now,  though,  as  he  stands  for  an  Ewampie^  we  may  admit  of  as  many 
Trials  of  pakeiU  wfiering  as  this  good-natured  Divine  thinks  fitting  to 
impose ;  yet,  as  a  m&roU,  Agewt^  It  is  required  (if  we  can  conclude  any  thing 
from  the  method  of  God's  dealing  with  his  Servants,  recorded  in  sacred  his- 
tory) that  each  Trial  be  attended  with  some  work  done,  or  some  reward 
conferred.  But  these  two  parts  in  Abraham's  character,  our  CcmUkrtt 
perpetually  confounds*  He  supposes  nothing  to  be  done  for  Abraham's 
own  sake ;  but  every  thing  for  the  Example's  sake.  Yet,  did  the  good  old 
cause  of  Amwering  require,  he  could  as  easily  suppose  the  contrary.  And 
to  shew  I  do  him  no  wrong,  I  vrill  here  give  the  Reader  an  instance  of  hit 
dexterity,  in  the  counter-exercise  of  his  arms.  In  p«  160  of  these  Cotm- 
deratumi  (he  says)  <^it  dobs  not  follow,  that,  because  a  thing  is  pre- 
figured, therefore  it  must  be  seen  and  understood  at  the  timb  when  it  is 
prefigured."  Yet  in  the  body  of  the  Pamphlet,  at  pp.  112, 113,  haviqg 
another  point  to  puzzle ;  he  says  (on  my  observing  that  a  future  State  and 
Resurrectbn  were  not  national  Doctrines  till  the  time  of  the  Maoosbees) 
^'  he  knows  I  will  say  they  had  these  doctrines  from  the  Prophets — ^^et  the 
Prophets  were  dead  two  hundred  years  before." — ^But  if  the  Prophets  wtte 
dead,  their  Writings  were  extant — ^*  And  what  then  ?  is  it  lixklt  that  the 
sons  should  have  learnt  from  the  dead  Prophets  what  the  F^iUters  could  not 
learn  from  the  living? — ^Why  could  not  the  Jews  learn  this  Doctrine  from 
'  THE  VERT  FIRST,  ss  wcll  as  their  Posterity  at  the  distance  of  ages  after^ 
wards  ? "  In  the  first  case  we  find  he  expressly  says,  it  do9t  not  follow ;  in 
the  second,  he  as  plainly  supposes,  that  it  does. 

P.  180.  RR.  And  yet  an  ingenious  man,  one  M.  Bouiller,  in  a  late 
Latin  Dissertation,  aoouses  me  of  concealing,  that  Chrysostom,  Erasmus, 
and  others,  were  of  m^  optnion,  viz.  that  Abraham  in  the  Command  to 
sacrifice  his  Son  was  informed,  of  what  he  earnestly  desired  to  know,  that 
the  redemption  of  Mankind  was  to  be  obtained  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son 
of  God.  The  Reader  now  sees,  whether  the  Author  of  the  Divine  L^ 
tion  was  guilty  of  a  concealed  theft,  or  his  Accuser  of  an  open  blunder, 
under  which  he  covers  his  orthodoxal  malignity.  Yet  he  thinks  he  atonis 
for  all,  by  calling  The  Dimne  Legation  egregimn  opm ;  M  ingenimn  aceni' 
mum  cum  eadmia  erudiHone  certai, — ^Diss^rtationum  Sacr.  Sylloge,  p.  194> 

P.  181.  SS.  To  this,  the  great  Professor  replies.  That  "^  there  are  bat 
few  gestures  of  the  body  more  apt  </  tkemeel^fes  to  signify  the  sentiment  of 
the  mind  than  articulate  sound :  The  force  of  which  arises  not  from  tlie 
nature  of  things ;  but  from  the  arbitrary  will  of  man :  and  common  um 
and  custom  imposes  this  signification  on  articulate  sounds,  not  on  motioM. 
and  gestures  "— ^  Pauci  sunt  motus  corporis,  qui  ipsi  per  se  aptiores  case 
videntur  ad  motus  animi  significandos,  quam  sonus  qui  ore  et  lingoA  in 
i^ocem  formatur.    Vis  ipsa  non  est  in  natura  rerum  posita,  sed  flufbitm 
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faomimiin  constitnta ;  eamque  mot  ei  uras  oommunis  Hon  gestibas  eorporis 
tribnit,  sed  verbis  et  vocL"  Ruthbrvobth,  DeUrm^ 

The  piupoae  of  ibis  fine  obe6rvati6n^  thongb  so  cloudily  expressed,  is  to 
flhew  tbat  motion  and  gegtm^  can  baye  no  signification  at  all  e  Not  from 
fMhirv^  sinee  few  gestures  of  the  body  are  more  apt  of  themselres  to 
exptees  tiie  mind  than  articulate  sotuid ;  and  yet  articulate  sound  is  of 
arlMtrary  signification :  Not  from,  imiiiuiion,  since  it  is  not  to  gestnre,  but 
lo  articulate  sound,  that  men  haye  agreed  to  affix  a  meaning.    The  conse- 
quence is,  that  ffsOurs  eon  have  no  meaning  a$  aU;  and  so  there  is  an  end 
of  all  Abraham's  sionifigativb  Acnoir.    The  Divine  would  make  a  great 
ftf;oi%  were  it  not  for  his  Bible  ;  but  the  Bible  is  perpetually  disorienting 
the  Philoeoi^er.    His  graieial  Thesis  is,  *^  That  acHona  can  never  become 
significative  but  by  the  fdd  of  toorde"    Now  I  desire  to  know  what  he 
ti^nks  of  all  the  Ttpioal  Rites  of  the  Law^  significative  of  the  Sacrifice  of 
Christ  ?    Were  not  these  A<tion$  ?    Had  they  no  meaning  which  extended 
to  the  Chspel?   or  were  there  any  Wards  to  accompany  them,  which 
explained  that  meaning  %    Yet  has  this  man  asserted,  in  what  he  calls  a 
DttenmnaHony  that  in  the  instances  of  expressive  gesture,  recorded  in 
Scripture,  words  wore  alwoj^  used  in  coi^nction  with  them,  -But  to  come  a 
little  closer  to  him.    As  a  Philosopher  he  should  have  given  his  Reasons 
for  those  two  assertions ;  or  as  an  Historian  he  should  have  verified  his 
Facts.    He  hath  attempted  neither;  and  I  commend  his  prudence;  fot 
both  are  against  him  :  His  Fact,  that  gestures  have  no  meaning  by  nature^ 
u  false :  and  his  Reasoning,  that  they  have  none  by  tnsHnaum^  is  mis* 
taken.    The  Spartans  might  instruct  hhn  that  gestures  alone  haoe  a  natural 
memiing.    That  sage  People  (as  we  are  told  by  Herodotus)  were  so  per- 
raaded  of  this  truths  that  they  preferred  converse  by  action^  to  converse  by 
spmik ;  as  action  had  all  the  clearness  of  speech,  and  was  free  from  the 
abuses  <^  it.    This  Historian,  in  his  Thalia,  informs  us,  that  when  the 
Samiaas  sent  to  Lacedemon  for  succours  in  distress,  their  Orators  made  a 
long  and  laboured  speech.    When  it  was  ended,  the  Spartans  t(dd  them, 
that  thefirH  part  of  it  ihe^  had  forgotten^  and  could  not  comprehend  the 
tecr.     Whereupon  the  Samian  Ontors  produced  thdr  empty  Bread- 
bask^  and  saidy  they  wanted  bread.     fVhat  need  i^  wcrds^  replied  the 
Spartans,  do  not  your  empty  Sread-bmskets  eujffleientfy  dedareyour  meaning  9 
Thus  we  see  the  Spartans  thought  not  only  that  gestures  were  apt  of  them- 
9^968  (or  by  nature)  to  signify  the  sentiment  of  the  mind,  but  even  more  apt 
than  arUeulate  sounds.    Their  relations,  the  Jews,  were  in  the  same  senti^ 
ments  and  practice ;  and  full  as  sparing  of  their  words ;  and  (the  two  lan- 
guages ctmsidered)  for  something  a  better  reason.    The  sacred  Historian, 
qieaking  of  public  days  of  humiliation,  tells  his  story  in  this  manner-^ 
4nd  they  gdhered  together  to  Muipehy  ahp  dbbw  watxb  and  fouukd  it 
CUT  B&FOBB  THX  LoBD^  and  faeted  on  that  di^y  1  Sam.  chap*  vii.  ver.  6^ 
The  Historian  does  not  explain  in  words  the  meaning  of  this  drawing  o^ 
water^  &e.  nw  needed  he.    It  sufficiently  expressed,  that  a  dehge  of  tear§ 
was  due  ybr  their  i^ffenees.    The  Professor,  p^haps,  will  say  that  word« 
accompanied  the  action,  Ht  least  preceded  it.    But  what  will  he  say  to  the 
action  of  Tarquin,  when  he  struck  off  the  he^  of  the  higher  poppies 
^^ch  overtopped  their  fellows  t    Here  we  SM  expressly  told,  that  all  waa 
^one  in  profound  silence,  and  yet  the  action  was  well  understood.    But 
further,  I  will  tell  our  Pressor  what  he  least  suspectedi  that  G^estures^ 
besides  their  natnraly  have  often  an  arbiirary  signification^    ^A  certaiii 
Asiatic  Prince,  entertained  at  Rome  by  Augustus,  was,  amongst  other 
ft^Wi  and  Festivities^  lunused  with  $  famotis  Pantominie  ;  whbee  Actioat 
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were  so  expreesiye,  Uiat  the  Barbarian  begged  him  of  the  Emperor  for  his 
Interpreter  between  him  and  seyeral  neighbouring  Nations^  whoee  lao- 
g-oagee  were  unknown  to  one  another.''  Pantomimic  gesture  was  amongst 
the  Romans  one  way  of  exhibiting  a  Dramatic  Story.  But  before  mtch 
gestures  could  be  formed  into  a  continued  series  of  Information,  we  camet 
but  suppose  much  previous  pains  and  habit  of  invention  to  be  exerted  by 
the  Actors.  Amongst  which,  one  expedient  must  needs  be  (in  order  to 
make  the  expression  of  the  Actors  convey  an  ^itire  connected  sense)  to 
intermix  with  the  gestures  naturally  significative,  gestures  made  signiii- 
oative  by  tnaUuHm;  that  is,  brought,  by  arbitrary  use,  to  have  as  deter- 
mined a  meaning  as  the  others. 

To  illustrate  this  by  that  more  lasting  informatbn,  the  ffi&noff^ypkki  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  the  real  Okaraeten  of  the  Chinese ;  which,  as  we  havB 
shewn,  run  parallel  with  the  more  fleeting  conveyance  of  expressive  ges- 
ture, just  as  alphabetic  writing  does  with  speech.  Now,  though  the  earlier 
Hieroglyphics  were  composed  almost  altogether  of  marks  natiiralfy  signifi- 
cative, yet  when  the  Egyptians  came  to  convey  continued  and  more  preme 
discourses  by  this  mode  of  writing,  they  found  a  necessity  of  inventing 
arbitrary  eignificationa,  to  intermix  and  connect  with  the  other  marks 
which  had  a  natural.  [See  vol.  ii.  p.  179,  et  seq.] 

Now,  to  shew  that  ^ese  arbitrary  Hieroglyphic  marks  were  real  Chan&- 
ters  like  the  other,  let  us  turn  to  the  Characters  of  the  Chinese,  wliieh 
though  (in  their  present  way  of  use)  most  of  them  be  of  arbitrary  s^nifi- 
cation,  yet  the  Misnonaries  assure  us  that  they  are  understood  by  aU  the 
neighbouring  nations  of  different  languages.  This  shews  that  the  Augustan 
Pantomime,  so  coveted  by  the  Barbarian  for  his  interpreter,  might  be  veiy 
able  to  discharge  his  function,  though  several  of  his  gestures  liad  an  arbi- 
trary signiflcation.  And  we  easily  conceive  how  it  might  come  to  pan^ 
since  the  gesture  of  arbitrary  ngnification  only  served  to  connect  the  active 
discourse,  by  standing  between  others  of  a  natural  signification,  director 
to  their  sense. 

Thus  (to  conclude  with  our  Determiner)  it  i^pears  that  eBsrusBi  iioin 
are  so  far  from  having  no  meaning  at  all,  as  he  has  ventured  to  affirm,  that 
they  have  all  the  meaning  which  human  expression  can  possibly  convey : 
all  which  is  properly  their  own,  namely  natural  information ;  and  even 
mhch  of  that  which  is  more  peculiar  to  speech,  namely  arbitrary. 

To  illustrate  the  whole  by  a  domestic  instance ;  the  solonn  gesture  of  a 
Professor  in  his  Chair ;  which  sometimes  may  naturaUy  happen,  to  signify 
Folly  ;  though,  by  inttitution^  it  always  dgidfies  Wisdom  ;  and  yet  again, 
it  must  be  owned,  in  justice  to  our  Professor's  scheme,  that  sometimfli  it 
means  nothing  at  all. 

P.  184.  TT.  Would  the  reader  now  believe  it  possible,  when  these 
words  ky  before  Dr.  Stebbing,  while  he  was  answering  my  Book,  that  he 
should  venture  to  ask  me,  or  be  capable  of  asking  these  incnilting  questiooB 
— VTaBihereanyyooduie  that  Abraham  could  make  of  thit  kmnMye  whiek 
thereetof  the  People  of  God  might  not  have  made  of  it  as  wUae  He  f  Or 
if  it  was  unfit  for  every  body  else^  was  it  not  m^  fk>r  Abraham  too? 

P.  185.  UU.  But  all  I  can  say,  or  all  an  Apostle  can  say,  if  I  chance  to 
say  it  after  him,  will  not  satisfy  Dr.  Stebbing.  He  yet  sticks  to  his  point, 
<«That  if  any  information  of  the  death  and  sacri^ce  of  Christ  had  been 
intended,  it  is  natubjx  to  think  that  the  explanation  would  have  been 
Recorded  with  the  transaction,  as  it  is  in  all  other  such  ukk  casbb."  Now 
if  this  orthodox  Grentleman  will  shew  me  a  suck  Uke  ease,  i.  e.  a  case  vrhen 
a  Revelation  of  the  Gospel  Diq>enaation  is  made  by  an  expressive  actioB| 
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and  the  explanation  is  recorded  along  with  it,  I  shall  he  ready  to  confess, 
he  has  made  a  pertinent  ohjection«    In  the  mean  time,  I  have  something 
more  to  say  to  him.    He  supposes,  that  this  commanded  Sacrifice  of  Isaac 
was  a  TrPB  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ.    To  this  a  Deist  replies,  in  the  Doc- 
tor's own  words,  **  If  any  type  had  heen  here  intended,  it  is  natural  to 
think  that  the  explanation  would  have  heen  recorded  with  the  transaction.*' 
Now  when  the  Doctor  has  satisfied  the  objection,  which  he  has  l^t  the 
Deists^  against  a  Ttpb,  I  suppose  it  nuiy  serve  to  satisfy  himself,  when  he 
uiges  it  against  my  idea  of  the  Command,  as  an  information  bt  action. 
Again,  our  Answerer  himself  affirms  that  the  doctrine  of  Redemption  was 
delivered  under  T^pes  in  the  Law ;  and  that  the  doctrine  thus  delivered 
was  designedly  secreted  and  concealed  from  the  ancient  Jews.    Now  is  it 
mOtiral  to  Mni  (to  use  his  own  words)  that  Moses  would  openly  and 
plainly  record  a  Doctrine  in  one  book  which  he  had  determined  to  secrete  in 
another,  when  both  were  fi>r  the  use  of  the  same  People  and  the  same  Age? 
P.  185.  XX.    '^You  must  give  me  leayeto  observe"  (says  Dr.  Steb- 
bing)  ^  that  the  transaction  in  question  will  have  the  same  efficacy  to  shew 
tie  dependmty  between  the  two  di^fteneaHone^  whether  Abraham  had  thereby 
any  information  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ  or  not."  [Consid.  p.  156.]    This, 
indeed,  b  saying  something.    And,  could  he  prove  what  he  says,  it  would 
be  d^Miving  my  interpretation  of  one  of  its  principal  advantages.    Let  us 
see  then  how  he  goes  about  it, — ^^  for  this  does  not  arise  from  Abraham's 
KMowLBDes,  or  any  body's  knowlkdgb,  at  the  time  when  the  transacticm 
happened,  but  from  the  similitude  and  correspondency  between  the  event 
and  the  transaction,  by  which  it  was  prefigured ;  which  is  exactly  the  same 
upon  either  supposition."  [Ibid.  pp.  156, 157.]    To  this  I  reply,  1.  That  I 
never  supposed  that  the  dependency  between  the  two  Dispensations  did 
ante  frim  Abrakam'e  knowledgey  or  any  hod^e  hno/wUdge^  at  that,  or  at  any 
other  time  ;  but  from  God's  intention  that  this  commanded  action  should 
import  or  represent  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ :  and  then  indeed  comes  in  the 
question,  Whether  that  IiaeniAon  be  best  discovered  from  God's  declaration 
<tf  it  to  Abraham,  or  from  a  eimilUttde  and  correspondent  between  this 
ecMnnuou^ed  action  and  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ.    Therefi>re,  2. 1  make  bold 
to  tell  him,  that  a  similitude  and  eorrespondemy  between  the  event  and  the 
transaction  which  prtfigwred  it^  is  not  enotjoh  to  shew  this  dependency^  to 
the  satisficu^ion  of  Unbelievers;  who  say,  that  a  likeness  between  two 
things  of  the  same  nature,  such  as  o£Pering  up  two  men  to  death,  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  and  transacted  in  two  distant  periods,  is  not  sufficient  alone  to 
shew  that  they  had  any  relation  to  one  another.    With  the  same  reason, 
ihey  will  say,  we  might  pretend  that  Jephtha's  daughter,  or  the  king  of 
Moab's  son  whom  the  father  sacrificed  on  the  wall,  2  Kings  ilL  27.  were 
the  types  of  Christ's  sacrifice.    Give  us,  they  exult,  a  proof  from  Scrip- 
ture thieit  Grod  declared  or  revealed  his  intention  of  prefiguring  the  death 
of  Jesus ;  or  some  better*  authority  at  least  than  a  modem  Typifier,  who 
deals  only  in  similitudes  and  eorre^xmdenceSf  tokd  hais  all  the  wildness, 
without  the  wit,  of  a  Poet,  and  all  the  weakness,  without  the  ingenuity, 
of  an  Analogist !    Now  whether  it  be  our  Examiner,  or  the  Author  of  the 
'  Disine  Legation^  who  has  given  them  this  satis&ction,  or  whether  they 
have  any  reason  to  require  it  of  either  of  us,  is  left  to  the  impartial 
Reader  to  consider. 

P.  186.  Y Y.  Let  us  see  now  what  Dr.  Stebbing  has  to  say  to'  this  rea* 
SQMuig — ^«  By  your  leave.  Sir,"  says  he,  (which,  by  the  way,  he  never  asks, 
but  to  abuse  me ;  nor  ever  takes,'  but  to  misrepresent  me)  *^  if  the  Apostle 
had  meant  by  this  expression,  to  signify  that  Isaac  stood  as  the  Represente- 
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tire  of  Christ)  and  that  his  being  taken  from  the  mount  alive,  was  the 
figure  of  Chri8t*8  llesurrection ;  it  shouu>  haye  been  said,  that  Abraham 
received  Chbiht  from  the  dead  in  a  figure/'  /Should  it  so  ?  What!  where 
the  diaeourse  was  not  concerning  C^ruT,  but  Jsaaef  Had,  indeed,  the 
aacred  Writer  been  speaking  of  Abraham's  krnnM^  of  Ckritty  somethii^ 
might  have  been  said ;  but  he  is  speaking  of  a  very  different  thing,  his 
faith  in  Ood;  and  ovAj  intimates,  by  a  strong  expression,  what  he  under- 
stood that  action  to  be,  which  he  gives,  as  an  instance  of  Uie  most  illus- 
trious act  of  faUh.  I  say,  had  this  been  the  case,  something  might  have 
been  said  ;  something,  I  mean,  just  to  ke^p  him  in  countenance ;  yet  still, 
nothing  to  the  purpose,  as  I  shall  now  shew.  The  transaction  of  the  Sacri- 
fice of  Christ  related  to  Gon.  The  figure  of  that  transaction,  in  the  com- 
mand to  offer  Isaac,  related  (according  to  my  intevpretation)  to  Absahiv. 
Kow,  it  was  God  who  received  Christ ;  as  it  was  Abraham  who  reeeived 
the  type  or  figure  of  Christ,  in  Isaac.  To  tell  us  then,  that  (aocoidiDg  to 
my  interpretation)  it  should  hope  been  taidy  that  Abraham  received  Chbict 
Jrim  the  dead  in  aflgwre^  is,  in  effect,  telling  us  that  he  knows  no  more  of 
logical  expression  than  of  theological  reasoning.  It  is  true,  could  he  shew 
the  expression  improper,  in  the  soise  which  I  give  to  the  transactioD, 
he  would  then  speak  a  little  to  the  purpose ;  and  this,  to  do  him  jus- 
tice, is  what  he  would  fain  be  at. — ^*'  For,  Christ  it  was,  according  to  your 
int<urpretation,"  (says  he)  ^'that  was  received  from  the  dead  in  a  figure,  by 
Isaac  his  Representative,  who  really  came  alive  from  the  mount.  If  tlw 
reading  had  been,  not  ey  tropo^X^,  but  ^U  ^opatdkTpf,  it  would  have  suited 
your  notion ;  for  it  might  properly  have  been  said,  that  Isaac  came  alive 
from  the  mount  m  a  figure,  or  that  he  might  be  a  figure,  of  the  Resurrection 
of  Christ."  [Consid.  p.  147.]  Miserable  chicane  I  As,  on  the  <me  hand, 
I  might  say  with  propriety,  that  Christ  imw  reeeieed  frmn  the  dead  in  a 
Jigure^  i.  e.  by  a  rejnresentative  :  so  on  the  other,  I  might  say  that  Isaac 
was  received  Jram  the  dead  in  a  fipt/rcy  L  e.  as  a  representative  ?  For  Isaac 
sustaining  the  person  of  Christ,  who  was  raised  from  the  dead,  raii^t  m  a 
flgwrcy  1.  e.  as  that  person,  be  said  to  be  received :  yet  this  our  Examiner 
denies,  and  tells  us,  the  Apostle  should  haee  said  that  Abrakam  reoeimi 
Christ,  and  not  Isaac. — ^^^But"  (adds  he)  ^if  the  reading  had  been  not  h 
UofMtoXff,  but  €lg  UapatoX^v,  it  would  have  suited  your  notion."  And  the 
reason  he  gives,  is  this :  **  For  it  might  properly  have  been  sud  that  Isaac 
came  alive  from  the  mount  as  a  figure,  or  that  hjb  mioht  bs  a  figure  of 
the  resurrection  of  Christ."  Strange !  He  says,  this  would  have  suited 
n^  notion ;  and  the  reason  he  gives,  shews  it  suits  only  hie  cum  ;  whicfa 
is  that  the  exactness  of  the  resembhuice  between  the  two  actions,  not  the 
declaration  of  the  Giver  of  the  Command,  made  it  a  %ure.  Tlds  is  tiie 
more  extraordinary,  as  I  myself  have  here  shewn  that  the  old  Latin  trans- 
lator had  turned  the  words  into  in  parabolah  instead  of  in  parabola  for 
this  very  reason,  because  he  understood  the  command  in  the  sense  oar 
Examiner  contends  for ;  viz.  That  Isaac,  by  the  reeemhUmoe  of  the  actions, 
might  bb,  or  might  become  a  figure* 

However,  he  owns  at  last  that  ^'a  reason  will  still  be  wanting,  why, 
instead  of  speaking  the  fact  as  it  really  was,  that  Isaac  came  alive  from 
the  mount ;  the  Apostle  chose  rather  to  say  (what  was  not  really  the  esse) 
that  Abraham  received  him  from  the  dead,**  [Consid.  pp.  147, 148.]  Well ; 
and  have  I  not  given  a  reason  ?  No  matter  for  that :  Dr.  Stebbing  is  turned 
EzajmiMTy  and  has  engrossed  the  market.  His  reason  follows  thus,* If 
Isaac  did  not  die  (as  it  is  certain  he  did  not)  Abraham  could  not  receite 
liim  from  the  dead.    And  yet  the  Apostle  says,  he  received  him  frem  Ik 
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dmd.  The  oleaiing  up  this  difficulty  will  shew  the  true  senise  of  the  pas- 
age.'*  [Conmd.  pp.  147, 148.]  What,  will  the  clearing  up  a  difficulty  of 
his  own  making  discoyer  the  true  sense  of  another  man's  writing  ?  This 
is  aoib  of  his  new  improvements  in  Logic ;  in  which,  as  in  Arithmetic,  he 
has  inr^ited  a  ruU  ^  false^  to  discover  an  unknown  truth.  For  there  is 
none  of  this  difficulty  in  the  sacred  Text ;  it  is  not  there  (as  in  our  £xa- 
min«>)  said* simply,  that  Ahrakam  rtomv&d  Isaac  from  the  dead^  hut  that  he 
netited  him  frim  ihs  dead  ik  a  ti&ubb,  or  under  the  assumed  personage  of 
Cknei.  Now  if  Christ  died,  then  he,  who  assumed  his  personage,  in  order 
to  represent  his  paseion  and  resurrection,  might  surely  he  said  to  he  received 
from  the  dead  in  a  figwre.  A  wonderful  d\jficuity  truly !  and  we  shall  see, 
as  wonderfully  solved  ; — ^hy  a  conundrum !  But  wiUi  propriety  enough. 
For  as  a  real  difficulty  requires  sense  and  criticism  to  resolve  it,  an  ima^ 
ginary  one  may  he  well  enough  managed  hy  a  quihhle. — ^Because,  the 
tcanslators  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel  have  rendered  ^  vo^  vopo^oXg,  hy  with 
what  oomparistm  shall  tee  compare  ity  therefore,  /y  vapalbXg,  in  the  text  in 
quiestion,  signifies  oom^a&ativxlt  spbakino.  But  no  words  can  shew  him 
like  his  own— *'  The  Apostle  does  not  say  simply  and  absolutely  that  Ahra- 
hem  received  Isaac  from  the  dead  ;  hut  that  he  received  him  from  the  dead 
cV  srapof oXg,  tn  a  parable.^*  See  here  now  1  Did  not  I  tell  you  so  ?  There 
was  no  difficulty  all  this  while :  The  sentence  only  opened  to  the  right  and 
left  to  let  in  a  Mustering  objection,  which  is  no  sooner  evaporated  than  it 
closes  again  as  before.  It  vhu  not  simpfy  said — No.  ^*  But  that  he  received 
him — cr  wapaSokj,  in  a  parable^  i.  e.  fi»  a  comparison^  or  by  comparison. 
Thus  the  word  is  used.  Mack  iv.  30.  Whercunto  shall  we  Kten  the  kingdom 
ef  Oody  or  with  what  oompabisok  [cV  ^ouf  ^apato>>jf]  shall  we  compare  it. 
The  meaning  then  may  be,  that  Abraham's  receiving  Isaac  alive  (after  his 
deeih  was  daM>unced)  by  the  revocation  of  the  command ;  was  as  if  hb 
H4D  received  him  from  the  dead.  Thus  several  Interpreters  understand  the 
I^aee.  Or  it  may  be,  as  othen  will  have  it,  that  the  Apostle  here  refers  to 
the  birth  of  Isaac  ;  which  was  [/y  vapatokif]  oomjpabativblt  stkaking,  a 
leodving  him  from  the  dead ;  his  father  being  old,  and  his  mother  past  the 
age  of  child-bearing,  on  which  account  the  Apostle  styles  them  both  deeid. 
Which  interpretation,  I  the  rather  approve,  because  it  suggests  the  proper 
giDunds  of  Abraham's  faith."  [Consid.  pp.  148, 1^.] 

He  says,  cV  wapaJSo^  signifies  in  or  by  comparison;  and  that  the  word  is 
so  used  in  St.  l^k ;  to  prove  which,  he  quotes  the  English  translation. 
Now  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  tell  him,  that  the  translators  were  mis- 
taken ;  and  he  with  them.  Uapatokfj,  in  St.  Mark,  is  not  used  in  the  sense 
of  a  similitude  or  oemparison,  but  of  s^parahle.  The  ancients  had  two  ways 
of  illustrating  the  things  they  inforced ;  the  one  was  by  a  parable^  the 
other  by  a  simple  eotsparison  or  siwUle :  how  the  latter  of  these  arose  out 
of  Uie  former  I  have  dbewn  in  the  third  Volume.*  Here,  both  these  modes 
of  illustration  are  refimred  to ;  which  should  have  been  translated  thus, 
To  what  duM  we  oom pabb  the  Hngdom  of  Oody  or  with  what  paiubi^  shall 
we  illustrate  or  paraMise  •f.—^^M^crtt/icir—arapaCdXo/Aci^— which  words 
express  two  different  and  well-known  modes  of  illustration. 

But  now  si^pose  cV  mol^  mapatoXj  had  signified  with  what  comparison : 
How  comes  it  to  pass  that  cr  eropo^X^  should  signify  by  oomparison^  or  as 
it  wercy  or  omipabativxlt  sPBijaife?  In  plain  ti^th,  his  critical  analogy 
has  ended  in  a  pleasant  blunder.  How  so  ?  you  will  ask.  Nay,  'tis  true 
there's  no  denying,  but  that  speaking  by  comparison  is  comparatioefy  speak- 
ing ;  and,  if  men  will  put  another  sense  upon  it,  who  can  help  that  %  they 
•  Book  W.  sect.  Ir.  p.  210,  et  seq. 
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myy  oomparoHvefy  tpeahing  signifies  the  speaking  looselj,  inaoeanielyy  and 
incorrectly.  But  was  it  for  our  Doctor  to  pnt  his  readkr  in  mind  of  such 
kind  of  speakers?  But  the  charge  of  a  blunder,  an  innocent  mishap,  I  am 
ready  to  retract ;  for  I  obsenre  him  to  go  into  it  with  much  artful  furqava- 
tion ;  a  circumstance  which  by  no  means  marks  that  genuine  torn  of 
mind,  which  is  quick  and  sudden,  and  over  head  and  ears,  in  an  inateai: 
He  begins  with  explaining, — m  a  compturuon^  by — by  cotnpatimm  :  when 
you  just  get  the  first  glimpse,  as  it  were,  of  an  enascent  equiyooatioa ;  and 
his  by  camparitan  b  presently  afterwards  turned  int«  as  U  were^  or  oi  if  k$ 
had;  and  then,  comparaHvtl^  tptakmg  brings  up  the  rear,  and  cloaca  the 
eritioism  three  deq». 

P.  188.  ZZ.    Dr.  Stebbing  goes  on  as  usual^^^In  short,  &,  I  do  not 
understand  this  Doctrine  (with  which  your  whole  work  much  alwrnnds)  of 
rerealing  things  clearly  to  Patriarchs,  and  Prophets,  and  Leaden,  as  a 
special  favour  to  themselres ;  but  to  be  kept  as  a  secret  from  the  rest  of 
Mankind."-^It  is  but  too  plain  h$  does  noi  imderikmd  it :  for  which  I  can 
giye  no  better  reason  than  that  it  is  the  Scripture-doctrine,  and  not  the 
doctrine  of  Summs  and  Systems.    *^  I  hare  beoi  used  "  (says  he)  ^  ia  con* 
aider  persons  under  this  character,  as  appointed,  not  for  themselyes,  but  for 
others ;  and  therefore  to  conclude  thi^  whatevbb  was  clearly  rerealed  to 
them,  concerning  Grod*s  Dispensations,  was  so  revealed  in  order  to  be  com* 
municated  to  others."  *    This  is  the  old  sophism  ;  *^  That,  because  Persons 
act  and  are  employed  for  others ;  therefore,  they  do  nothing,  and  have 
nothing  done  for  themselves*"    When  God  said.  Shall  I  hide  from  Abrm- 
ham  that  thing  which  I  do?  was  not  this  said  to,  and  for  himself  ?^-But  he 
has  another  to  match  it,  ^*  That  whatever  was  cleariy  revealed  to  ths  Pnh 
phetty  was  so  revealed,  in  order  to  be  communicated  to  others."    Here  then, 
a  little  Scripture-doctrine  wiU  do  him  no  harm.    Did  Moses  comnranicat^ 
all  he  knew  to  the  Jews^  concerning  the  Ohrittian  Dispensation/  which  the 
Author  of  the  Epistie  to  the  Hebrews  tells  us  was  dearly  revealed  to  him 
in  the  mount?— Pneste  (says  he)  that  offer  gifts  aeeording  to  the  Ltm,  who 
serve  unto  the  example  and  shadow  of  heaeenfy  thingsy  as  Moses  was  adme 
wished  of  Ood  when  he  was  about  to  make  the  Tabemaele.f    Again,  we  find 
that  Elzekiel,  on  his  bdng  called  out,  upon  his  mission,  saw  (what  the 
author  of  Ecclesiastici^  calls)  the  glorious  vision;  and  had  (as  appeals 
from  the  allegory  of  the  roll  of  a  book)  a  full  interpretation  thereof.    Yet, 
notwithstanding  all  his  illumination,  he  was  directed  by  Grod  to  speak  se 
obscurely  to  the  People,  that  he  found  cause  to  complaUi, — Ah  Lvrdy  iktg 
say  of  me!  Doth  he  not  speak  parables  f  %    And  now  let  him  tak  the  Fto* 
phets  in  the  same  magisterial  language  he  is  accustomed  to  examine,  me^ 
JFas  there  any  good  use  you  could  mate  of  your  inowledgey  that  the  People 
of  Ood  might  not  have  made  of  it  as  well  as  you? — ^But  this  very  Diqmisa- 
tion  is  alluded  to,  and  continued,  under  the  kingdom  of  Christ.    And  hit 
Disciples  asked  him  saying^  What  might  this  parable  be  f    And  he  said, 
Unto  you  it  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  Ood:  But  to 
others  y  in  parables  ;  that  seeing  they  might  not  seSy  and  hearing  they  might 
not  understand,§    Again,  St  John  in  his  visions  tells  u^ — And  when  the 
seven  thunders  had  uttered  their  voieesy  I  was  about  to  write.    And  I  heard  a 
voice  from  heaven  saying  unto  moy  sbal  up  those  things  which  the  seven  fiba* 
ders  utteredy  and  white  them  not.  Rev.  x.  4.    And  now,  reader,  I  shall 
try  his  gratitude  I — ^^  If  you  can  shew,"  (sf^s  he  J  *^  that  I  am  mistaken 
in  this,  pray  do  it,  and  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you."  ||    You  see,  I  have  taicen 

-  *<Coo*<i4erad<»iii»,"  pp.  155,  156.  t  Heb.  vttU  4,  5.  t  RtA.  is.  49. 

%  Luke  via  9,  10.  II  "  CoMlderatlone,"  p.  I5tf, 
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him  at  his  word*  And  it  was  well  I  did  ;  for  it  was  no  sooner  oat  of  his 
month,  than,  as  if  he  had  repented,  not  of  his  candonr,  but  his  confidence, 
he  immediately  cries,  Hold— and  tells  me,  ^  I  might  hare  spared  myself 
in  adcing  anoUier  question,  W^^  if  ReoeUOwM  eatmot  be  dearfy  recorded^ 
mre  tkt^  rmsarded  ai  all?***  But,  great  Defmder  of  the  Faith  f^of  the 
ancient  Jewish  Church,  I  mean,  I  asked  that  question,  because  the  answer 
to  it  shews  how  much  you  are  mistaken ;  as  the  intelligent  Reader,  by 
this  time^  easily  perceives.  But  why  does  he  say  I  might  have  spared  that 
fitestiam? — ^Because  '^if  a  Revelation  is  not  cleariy  given,  it  cannot  be 
eieaily  recorded."  t  Did  I  say  it  could  ?  Or  wiU  he  say,  that  there  are 
no  reasons  why  a  Revelation,  that  is  clearly  given,  should  be  obscurely 
leoorded?  To  what  purpose  then,  was  the  observation  made?  Made? 
why  to  jntroduoe  another :  for,  with  our  equivocal  Examiner,  the  corrup- 
tion of  aignment  is  the  generation  of  cavil. — ^^Aad  yet*'  C^yt  he  J  ^<as 
Tou  nfTDfATB,  there  may  be  reasons  why  an  obscure  Rbvbijltion  should 
he  recorded,  to  wit,  for  the  instruction  of  future  ages,  when,  the  obscurity 
being  cleared  up  by  the  event,  it  shall  appear,  that  it  was  foreseen  and 
fbre-ordained  in  the  knowledge  and  appointment  of  God."  %  If  thou  wilt 
beheve  me,  Reader,  I  never  intimated  any  thing  so  absurd.  ' 

What  I  intimated  was  not  eonoeming  an  obsemre  BenekstUMy  but  a  Reve- 
UHom  cUtmrefy  recorded^  These  are  very  different  things,  as  appears  from 
henee,  that  the  latter  may  be  a  dear  Reeelatian  ;  the  word  being  relative  to 
him  to  whom  the  Revelation  was  made.  But  thb  is  a  peccadillo  only. 
However  he  approves  the  reason  of  recording :  for  that,  thereby,  ^  it  shall 
appear,  that  rr  was  foreseen  and  foreordiiined  by  God."  It,-— What? 
The  obeemre  BtodaHan,  according  to  grammatical  construction :  but,  in  his 
Engliah,  I  suppose,  it  stands  for  the  fact  revealed.  Well  then ;  from  the 
recording  of  an  obscure  revelation,  he  says  it  will  appear,  when  the  fore- 
told hct  happens,  that  it  was  foreseen  and  pre-ordained  by  €k>d.  This  too 
he  tells  the  Reader  I  intimated;  but  sure,  the  Reader  can  never  think  me 
80  silly  :  For  every  fact,  whether  prefigured  and  foretold,  or  not  prefigured 
and  foretold,  must  needs  have  been  foreseen  and  pre-ordained  by  God. 
Now,  whether  we  are  to  ascribe  this  to  exactness,  or  to  inaccuracy,  of 
expression,  is  hard  to  say.  For  I  find  him  a  great  master  in  that  species  of 
composition  which  a  celebrated  French  Writer,  in  his  encomium  on  the 
RoMlaticny  calls,  en  darU  noire.  However,  think  what  we  will  of  his 
head,  hb  heart  lies  too  open  to  be  misjudged  of. 

P.  188.  AAA.  This  infidel  objection,  the  Reader  sees,  consists  of  two 
parte:  the  one,  that  Abraham  must  needs  doubt  of  the  Author  of  the 
Command  :  the  other,  that  he  would  be  misled,  by  conceiving  amiss  of  his 
Attributes,  to  believe  hmman  eacri/loes  were  grateful  to  him.  Dr.  Stebbing, 
who  will  leave  nothing  unannoeredy  will  needs  answer  this,  [Consid.  pp. 
158^  100.]  To  the  first  part  he  replies,  partly  by  the  assistance  I  myself 
had  given  him,  (where  I  took  notice  of  what  might  be  urged  by  Believers, 
as  of  great  weight  and  vaUdifyJ  and  partly  from  what  he  had  picked  up 
elsewhere.  But  here  I  shall  avoid  imitating  his  example,  who,  in  spite  to 
the  Author  of  aiguments  professedly  brought  in  support  of  Religion, 
atrives^  with  all  his  might,  to  shew  their  invalidity ;  an  employment,  one 
would  think,  little  becoming  a  Christian  Divine.  If  the  common  argu- 
laotte  against  the  objection,  here  urged  by  him  with  great  pomp,  have  any 
weak  parts,  I  shall  leave  them  to  Unbelievers  to  find  out — I  have  the  more 
veaeon  likewise  to  trust  them  to  their  own  toeight,  both  because  they  are 
n<nie  of  his,  and  because  I  have  acknowledged  their  validity.  For  which 
•  "CoMideratioiiB/'p.  156.  t  Ibid.  1  Ibid. 
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acknowledgment,  aU  I  get  b  this-- ^r%«rW  jioii  Aoi 
he)  /should  have  taken  up<m  myself  the  proof.  Whereas,  all  that  he  \m 
taken  is  the  property  of  other  Writers ;  made  his  own,  indeed,  by  a  weak 
and  an  impeifect  representation. — Bat  his  answer  to  the  second  part  of  tke 
infidel  objection  must  not  be  passed  over  so  slightly.  ^  As  to  the  hitter 
part  of  the  objection"  (says  he)  'Hhai  from  this  command,  Ahrakam  end 
his  family  must  needs  have  thought  humm  sacri/kes  ace^uMe  to  God;  tlie 
revoking  the  command  at  last  was  a  sufiicient  guard  against  any  sneh  eon- 
strnction.  To  this  you  make  the  Unbeliever  answer ;  No,  hecamm  tht 
action  having  been  commanded  ought  to  have  been  condemned;  andasimfk 
revocation  was  no  condemnation.  But  why  was  not  the  revocation  of  tbe 
Command,  in  this  case,  a  condemnation  of  the  action?  If  I  should  tenqit 
you  to  go  and  kill  your  next  neighbour,  and  afterwards  oome  and  desiie 
you  not  to  do  it ;  would  not  this  after-declaration  be  as  good  aa  evidence  ef 
my  dislike  to  the  action,  as  the  first  was  of  my  approbation  of  it  1  Yet, 
and  a  much  better,  as  it  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  the  resalt  of 
maturer  deliberation.  Now,  though  deliberation  and  after-thou^t  are  not 
incident  to  God ;  yet  as  God  in  this  case  condescended  (as  you  say,  and 
very  truly)  to  act  after  the  manner  of  men  ;  the  same  oonstructicm  diould 
be  put  upon  his  actions,  as  are  usually  put  upon  the  actions  of  men  in  like 
cases."  [Gonsid.  p.  160, 161.]  Now,  though,  as  was  said  above,  I  would 
pay  all  decent  regard  becoming  a  friend  of  Revelation,  to  the  oommfln 
arguments  of  others  in/its  defence,  yet  I  must  not  betray  my  own.  I  con- 
fessed they  had  great  weight  and  validity  ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  I  asserted, 
they  were  attended  with  ituuperable  dijfimlties.  And  while  I  so  think,  I 
must  beg  leave  to  inforce  my  reasons  for  this  opinion ;  and,  I  h<^  without 
offence ;  as  the  arguments,  I  am  now  about  to  exaftiine,  are  purely  thii 
Writer's  own.  And  the  Reader,  by  this  time,  has  seen  too  much  of  him 
to  be  apprehensive,  that  the  lessaiing  his  Authority  will  be  attended  with 
any  great  disservice  to  Religion. 

I  had  observed,  that  the  reasonings  of  Unbelievers  on  this  case,  as  it  is 
commonly  explained,  were  not  devoid  of  all  plausibility,  when  they  pro- 
ceeded thus, — *^  That  as  Abraham  lived  amongst  Heathens,  whose  hi^eet 
act  of  divine  wor^p  was  human  sacrifices ;  i£  God  had  commanded  that 
Act,  and,  on  the  point  of  performance,  only  remitted  it  as  a  favour,  (and  so 
it  is  represented  ;)  without  declaring  the  iniquity  of  the  practice,  when 
addressed  to  Idols ;  or  his  abhorrence  of  it,  when  directed  to  himself ;  the 
Family  must  have  been  misled  in  their  ideas  concerning  the  moral  recti- 
tude of  that  species  of  religious  worship :  Therefore,  Grod,  in  these  circum- 
stances, had  he  commanded  the  action  as  a  trial  only,  would  have  explicitiy 
condemned  that  mode  of  worship,  as  immoral.  But  he  is  not  represented 
as  condemning,  but  as  remitting  it  for  a  favour:  Consequentiy,  say  the 
Unbelievers,  God  did  not  command  the  action  at  all." — ^To  this  our  Exa- 
miner replies,— ^11^  why?  Was  not  the  revocation  of  the  command,  a  csm- 
damnation  of  the  action  f  If  I  should  tempt  you  to  go  and  till  your  nest 
neighbour,  and  afterwards  come  and  dbsirb  you  not  to  do  U,  would  not  this 
afier-deelaration  be  as  good  an  evidence  of  my  disUhe  to  the  action,  as  the  first 
was  of  my  approbation  of  it?  To  this  I  rejdy  ;  That  the  cases  are  by  no 
means  paraUel,  either  in  themsdves,  or  in  their  circumstances:  Not  in 
themselves;  the  murder  of  our  next  neighbour  was,  amongst  all  the  Gen- 
tiles of  that  time,  esteemed  a  high  immorality ;  while,  on  the  contraiy, 
human  sacrifice  was  a  very  holy  and  acceptable  part  of  divine  WcHrship : 
Not  in  their  circumstances  :  the  desire  to  forbear  the  murder  tempted  to, 
is  (in  the  case  he  puts)  represented  as  repentance;  whereas  the   stop 
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pat  to  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  (in  the  case  Moses  puts)  is  represented  as 
fommr. 

Bat  what  follows^  I  could  wish  (for  the  honour  of  modem  Theology) 
that  the  method  I  have  ohserved  would  permit  me  to  pass  over  in  silence. — 
Hmm  tMmffk  deUbcratioH  imd  after-thmgU  (says  he)  are  not  indi&U  to  Grod, 
ftty  as  Gody  in  this  oase^  condescended  fas  you  say^  and  very  truly  J  to  act 
t^iertkewumnercfmen;  tke  same  construction  shcuid  be  put  upon  Ids  actions^ 
•f  is  usualfy  put  upon  the  actions  of  me^  in  like  cases,  [Consid.  p,  156» 
166.]    That  is»  though  deliberation  and  afier-tkought  are  not  incident  to 
God ;  yet  you  are  to  understand  hb  actions^  as  if  they  were  incident.    A 
horrid  interpretation  I    And  yet  his  representation  of  the  Command,  and 
his  decent  illustration  of  it,  hy  a  muirdcrer  in  intention^  will  not  suffer  us  to 
imderstand  it  in  any  other  manner :  For  God,  as  if  in.  haste,  and  before 
doe  delibeiation,  i^  represented  as  commanding  an  immoral  action ;  yet 
again,  as  it  were  by  an  {rfter-tkought^  ordering  it  to  be  forebom,  by  reason 
of  its  immorality.    And  in  what  is  all  this  impious  jaigon  founded  ?    If 
you  wiU  believe  him,  in  the  principle  I  lay  down.  That  Qod  condescends  to 
act  after  the  mantier  of  men.   I  have  all  along  had  occasion  to  complain  of 
his  misrepresenting  my  Principles :  but  then  they  were  Principles  he  dis- 
liked :  and  this,  the  modem  management  of  controversy  has  sanctified. 
Bat  here,  though  the  Principle  be  approved,  yet  he  cannot  for  his  life  for- 
bear  to  misrepresent  it :  So  bad  a  thing  is  an  evil  habit.    Let  me  tell  him 
then,  that  by  the  principle  of  God*s  condescending  to  act  after  the  manner  of 
MM,  is  not  meanty  that  he  ever  acts  in  compliance  to  those  vices  and  supersti- 
tioos,  which  arise  from  the  depravity  of  human  Will ;  but  in  conformity  only 
to  men's  indifferent  manners  and  customs ;  and  to  those  Usages  which  result 
only  firom  the  finite  imperfections  of  their  nature.  Thus  though,  as  in  the  case 
before  us,  Grod  was  pleased,  in  conformity  to  their  mode  of  information,  to 
use  their  custom  of  revoking  a  Command ;  yet  he  never  condescended  to 
imitate  (as  our  Examiner  supposes)  the  irresolution,  the  repentance,  and 
horrors  of  conscience  of  a  murderer  in  intention.     Which  (horrible  to 
think !)  is  the  parallel  this  orthodox  Divine  brings  to  illustrate  the  Com- 
mand to  Abraham.    But  he  had  read  that  God  is  sometimes  said  to  r^itent ; 
and  he  thought,  I  suppose,  it  answered  to  that  repentance  which  the  stings 
of  consdence  sometimes  produce  in  bad  men.    Whereas  it  is  said,  in  con- 
formity to  a  good  magistrate's  or  parent's  correption  of  vice;  first,  to 
^  threaten  punishment ;  and  then,  on  the  offender's  amendment,  to  remit  it. 
But  he  goes  on  without  any  signs  of  remorse. — **Nor  will  the  Pagan 
fable  of  Diana^s  substituting  a  Hind  in  the  place  of  Iphigenia  at  all  help 
yoor  Unbeliever.     This  did  not^  say  they,  on  tou  for  them,  make  idolaters 
heUeee  that  she  therefore  abhorred  human  sacrifices.    But  do  not  they  them- 
ielves,  or  have  not  you  assigned  a  very  proper  and  sufficient  reason  why  it 
did  not,  viz.  that  they  had  been  brfore  persuaded  of  the  contrary  ?    Where 
hiunan  sacrifices  make  a  part  of  the  settled  standing  Religion ;  the  refusal 
to  accept  a  human  sacrifice  in  one  instance  may,  indeed,  be  rather  looked 
upon  as  a  particular  indulgence,  than  as  a  declaration  against  the  thing  in 
gross.    But  where  the  thing  was  commanded  but  in  one  single  instance, 
and  the  command  revoked  in  that  very  instance,  (which  is  our  present 
caae)  such  revocation,  in  all  reasonable  construction,  is  as  effectual  a  con- 
demnation of  the  thing,  as  if  God  had  told  Abraham,  in  so  many  words, 
that  he  delighted  not  in  human  sacrifices."  [Consid.  p.  161.]    To  come  to 
oar  Examiner's  half-buried  sense,  we  are  often  obliged  to  remove,  or,  what 
is  still  a  more  disagreeable  labour,  to  sift  well,  the  rubbish  of  his  words. 
He  aaya^  the  revocation  was  an  effectual  condemnation.    This  may  either 
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mgnify,  That  men,  now  free  from  the  prejudices  of  Pagan  Buperstitkm, 
may  see  that  human  sacrifices  were  condemned  by  the  revocation  of  the 
Command  :  or,  That  Abraham's  family  conld  see  this.  In  the  first  sense, 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  proposition ;  and  in  the  second,  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  to  say  it  is  not  true.  I  deny  that  the  revoeaium  was  an  tfidual 
eondemnatim.    With  how  good  reason  let  the  Reader  now  judge. 

Abraham,  for  the  great  ends  of  Grod's  Providence,  was  called  out  of  sd 
idolatrous  city,  infected,  as  all  such  cities  then  were,  with  this  horrid  super- 
stition. He  was  himself  an  Idolater,  as  appears  from  the  wottls  of  Joshua. 
—  Y<mr  Fathers  dweU  <m  the  ctkm'  9ide  of  the  flood  in  M  timey  e9m  Terahik 
father  of  Abraham^  and  the  father  ofNaehor :  and  thbt  eerved  other  Ooi», 
And  I  took  your  father  Abraham,  i^e*  God,  in  the  act  of  calling  him, 
instructed  him  in  the  Unity  of  his  Nature,  and  the  error  of  Polytheism ; 
as  the  great  principle,  for  the  sake  of  which  (and  to  preserve  it  in  oae 
Family  amidst  an  universal  overflow  of  idolatry)  he  was  called  out. — ^Thst 
he  must  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of  his  Country  superstitions.  Is  not  to  be 
doubted  ;  bcK^use  it  is  of  human  nature  to  be  so :  and  yet  we  find  no 
particular  instruction  given  him,  concerning  the  superstition  in  question. 
The  noble  Author  of  the  Characteristics  observes,  that  **  It  appears  tbit  he 
was  under  no  extreme  surprise  on  this  tr3ring  Revelation  ;  nor  did  he  think 
of  expostulating  in  the  least  on  this  occasion ;  when  at  another  time  he 
could  be  SO' importunate  for  the  pardon  of  an  inhospitable,  murderoos, 
im{Hous,  and  incestuous  city  :  *'  Insinuating,  that  this  kind  of  sacrifice  was 
a  thing  he  had  been  accustomed  to.  Now  the  noble  Author  obserres  this, 
upon  the  Examiner's,  that  is,  the  common,  interpretation.  And  I  believe, 
on  that  footing,  he,  or  a  better  writer,  would  find  it  difficult  to  take  out  the 
malicious  sting  of  the  observation.  But  I  have  shewn  that  it  taHa  together 
with  the  common  Interpretation. 

Well ;  Abraham  is  now  in  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  again  surrounded 
with  the  same  idolatrous  and  inhuman  Sacrificers.  Here  he  receives  the 
Command:  And,  on  the  point  of  execution,  has  the  performance  remitted 
to  him  as  'a  favour  ;  a  circumstance,  in  the  revocation  of  the  Oommmd, 
which  I  must  beg  the  Examiner's  leave  to  remind  him  of,  especially  when 
I  see  him,  at  every 'turn,  much  disposed  to  forget  it,  that  i%  to  pass  it 
over  in  silence,  without  either  owning  or  denying.  And,  indeed,  the  little 
support  his  reasoning  has  on  any  occasion,  is  only  by  keeping  Truth  out  of 
sight.  But  further,  the  favour  was  unaccompanied  with  any  instruction  . 
concerning  the  mond  nature  of  this  kind  of  Sacrifice ;  a  practice  nerer 
positively  forbidden  but  by  the  Law  of  Moses.  Now,  in  this  case,  I  would 
ask  any  candid  Reader,  the  least  acquainted  with  human  nature,  whether 
Abraham  and  his  Family,  prejudiced  as  they  were  in  favour  of  Human 
Sacrifices  (the  one,  by  his  education  in  his  country-Religion  ;  the  other,  by 
their  communication  with  their  Pagan-neighbours,  and,  as  appears  bj 
Scripture,  but  too  apt  of  themselves,  to  fall  into  idolatry)  would  not  be 
easily  tempted  to  think  as  favourably  of  Human  Sacrifices  as  those  Pagans 
were,  who  understood  that  Diana  required  Iphigenia,  though  she  accepted  a 
Hind  in  her  stead.    And  with  such  Readers,  I  finally  leave  it. 

P.  189.  BBB.  "Where  are  your  Authorities  for  all  thisf  (says Dr. 
Stebbing.)  "  You  produce  none.  Wherever  you  had  your  Grreek,  I  am 
very  sure  you  had  it  not  from  the  New  Testament,  where  these  words  are 
used  indiscriminately.''  [Consid.  p.  142, 143.J  Where  are  fom'  A^dkori- 
ties  ?  you  produce  none.  This  is  to  insinuate,  I  had  none  to  produce.  He 
dares  not,  indeed,  say  so  ;  and  in  this  I  commend  his  prudence.  Howerer, 
*  Joshua  xxh,  2,  3. 
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tfras  fiw  he  is  podtiye,  that  wh^rewr  I  had  m^  Oreek,  I  had  U  mi  frcm  the 
New  TettammU.  The  Grentleman  is  hard  to  please :  Here  he  is  offended 
thst  I  had  U  mat;  and,  before,  that  I  had  it  from  the  New  Testament. 
Here  I  impose  upon  him ;  there  1  trifled  with  him.  But,  in  all  this  diver- 
Btj  of  acceptance,  it  is  still  the  same  spirit :  The  spirit  of  Amwerimg, 

I  had  said,  the  two  Greek  words,  in  thmr  iMtct  ui9^  signify  so  and  so. 
Which  surely  implied  an  acknowledgment,  that  this  exactness  was  not 
always  observed  ;  especially  by  the  Writers  of  the  New  Testament ;  who, 
whatever  some  may  have  dreamed,  did  not  pique  themselves  upon  what  we 
call,  classical  elegance.  Now,  this  implication,  our  Examiner  fS&irly  con- 
firsis,  though,  by  way  of  confutation.  In  the  New  Testament  (says  he) 
tkae  toorde  are  used  indiscrimnatefy.  I  had  plainly  insinuated  as  much ; 
and  he  had  better  have  let  it  rest  on  my  acknowledgment ;  for  the  instances 
he  brings,  to  prove  the  words  used  indbcriminately  in  the  New  Testament, 
are  full  enou^  to  persuade  the  Reader  that  they  are  not  so  used.  His  first 
instance  is,  1  Pet,  iv.  13.  "  Rejaiee  {jcaiptre']  inasmuch  as  ye  are  partakers 
of  Chrises  sufferings  ;  that  when  his  glory  shall  he  revealed  [j(apijn  ayaXXi^- 
fupoi]  ye  may  he  glad  with  exceeding  joy.  See  you  not  here  "  (says  he)  ^  the 
direct  reverse  of  what  you  say  ;  that  x^P^  signifies  the  joy  which  arises 
apon  prospect,  and  ayoXXiaoficu  that  which  arises  &om  possession."  [Consid. 
p.  143.]  No  indeed  ;  I  see  nothing  like  it.  The  followers  of  Christ  are 
bid  to  r^oiee^  x^P*^*  ^^^  what  ?  For  heing  partakers  of  Chrisfs  suffer- 
ings. And  was  not  this  a  blessiiig  in  possession  ?  But  it  seems  our  Doctor 
has  but  small  conception  how  suffering  for  a  good  conscience  can  be  a  bless- 
ing. '  Yet  at  other  times  he  must  have  thought  highly  of  it,  when,  in  excess 
of  charity,  he  bespoke  the  Magistrate's  i^lication  of  it  on  his  Neighbours, 
under  the  name  of  wholbsom  skvebitibs.  He  is  just  as  wide  of  truth 
when  he  teUs  us,  that  ayaXXcao/iOi  signifies  thejof  which  arises  on  possession. 
They  are  bid  to  rtfjoice  now  in  sufitoings,  that  they  might  he  glad  with 
eaeeedingjoy  at  Christ's  second  coming.  And  is  this  the  being  glad  for  a 
good  in  possession  ?  Is  it  not  for  a  good  in  prospect  ?  The  reward  they 
were  then  going  to  receive.  For  I  suppose  the  appearance  of  Chrisfs 
glory  will  precede  the  reward  of  his  followers.  So  that  the  Reader  now 
tees,  he  has  himself  fairly  proved  for  me,  the  truth  of  my  observation. 
That  in  the  exact  use  of  the  words,  ayaXXidofuu  signifies  that  tumultuous 
pleasure  which  the  certain  expectation  of  an  approaching  hlessing  occasions  ; 
mtd  xaip^  that  calm  and  settled  Joy  that  arises  from  our  knowledge,  in  the 
possessionof  it. 

He  goes  on.  **  Rev.  xix.  7«  Let  us  he  glad  and  r^foice  [xalp»ftt¥  «cal 
oyaKkiMfitBa'Y^for  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  is  come.  Where  both  words  " 
(says  he)  **  refer  to  blessings  in  possession.  «Again,  Matt.  v.  12.  Rejoice  and 
he  exceeding  glad  [xo/pcrc  mlX  ayaXXtoo-^c]  for  great  is  your  reward  in  Heanen  ; 
where  botii  refer  to  blessings  in  prospect."  [Consid.  p.  143, 144.]  His  old 
fortune  still  pursues  him.  The  fi»t  text  from  the  Revelations,  Be  glad 
and  rtjoice,  for  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  is  come ;  bids  the  followers  of 
Christ  now  do  that,  which  they  were  bid  to  prepare  for,  in  the  words  of  St. 
Peter,  that  when  his  glory  shall  he  reeealed,  ye  may  he  glad  with  exceeding  joy , 
If,  therefore,  where  they  are  bid  to  prepare  for  their  rejoicing,  the  joy  is  for 
a  good  in  prospect  (as  we  have  shewn  it  was)  then,  certainly,  where  they 
are  told  that  this  time  of  rejoicing  is  come,  the  joy  must  still  be  for  a  good 
in  prospect.  And  yet  he  says,  the  words  refer  to  blessings  in  possession. 
Again,  the  text  from  St.  Matthew — Rejoice  and  he  exceeding  glad,  fob  great 
is  your  reward  in  heaven,  haa  the  same  relation  to  the  former  part  of  St. 
Peter's  words  IRejoice  inasmuch  as  ye  care  partakers  ofChristU  sufferings']  as 
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the  text  in  the  RerekUon  has  to  the  latter.  BlmM  ar^ye  (says  Jeras  in  this 
gospel)  token  men  shall  revile  you  and  penecuteyou^  and  shall  sayaUtntmmer 
of  evilagainst  you  falsely  for  my  sake.  Rejoice^  emdhe  exceeding  ylady  for  great 
is  your  reward  in  heaven.  Rejoice  !  for  what?  Is  it  not  for  the  persecu- 
tions they  suffer  for  his  sake  ?  A  present  blessing  sore  ;  though  not  perhaps 
to  our  Author's  taste.  The  reason  why  they  should  rejoice,  follows, /or 
great  is  your  reward  in  heaven.  And  yet  here,  he  says,  the  words  refer  to 
blessings  in  prospect.  In  truth,  what  led  him  into  all  this  inverted  reason- 
ing, was  a  pleasant  mistake.  The  one  text  says— ^«  glad  and  rejoice^  for, 
^rt— The  other,  Rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glady  for,  Sri  —Now  he  took  the 
particle,  in  hoth  places,  to  signify  propter^  for  the  sake  of;  whereas  it 
signifies  qucniam^  quia^  and  is  in  proof  of  something  going  hefore.  So  that 
he  read  the  text — Rejoice^  for  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  is  come  ;  As  if  it 
had  been — *^  Rejoice  for  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb,  which  is  come :  '* 
And — rtjoicCy  for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven;  as  if  it  had  been,— 
"  Rejoice  for  your  great  reward  In  heaven." 

But  now  let  us  consider  these  texts  in  another  view,  in  ordor  to  do  jus- 
tice to  his  delicacy  of  judgment.  I  had  said  that,  in  the  exatt  use  of  the 
two  Greek  words,  they  signify  so  and  so ;  and  applied  that  observation  to  a 
#Acr ;  where  a  person  was  said  to  have  rejoiced,  S^.  In  order  to  disprove 
this  criticism,  he  brings  three  passages,  in  which  those  Greek  words  are 
used,  where  no  fact  is  related  ;  but  where  men  are,  in  a  rhetorical  manner, 
called  upon,  and  bid  to  rejoice,  S^.  In  which  latter  case,  the  use  of  one 
word  for  another,  is  an  elegant  conversion.  Those,  in  possession  of  a  blessing, 
are  bid  to  rejoice  with  that  exceeding  joy,  which  men  generally  have  in 
the  certain  expectation  of  one  approaching ;  and  those  in  expectation,  with 
that  calm  and  settled  joy,  which  attends  full  possession.  And  who  but  our 
■Fhcaminer  could  not  see,  that  the  use  of  words  is  one  tiling,  in  an  historical 
assertion  ;  and  quite  another,  in  a  rhetorical  invocation  ? 

Having  thus  ably  acquitted  himself  in  one  criticism,  he  falls  upon 
another.  **  What  diall  we  do  with  Iva  ?*' — What  indeed !  But  no  sooner 
said  than  done,  ^^  "Iva  (says  he)  is  often  put  for  trt  or  art>  positive  as  you 
are,  that  it  always  refers  to  a  future  time."  [Consid.  p.  144.]  Now,  so  fitf- 
from  h^n^  positive  of  this,  I  am  positive  of  the  contrary,  that  there  is  not 
one  word  of  truth  in  all  he  says.  I  observed  indeed,  that  u«a  td^,  in  the 
text,  refers  onfy  to  a  future  time.  And  this  I  say  still,  though  our  tians- 
iators  have  rendered  it,  equivocally,  to  see.  Yet  he  affirms,  that  I  say, 
**  tpa  [standing  alone]  always  refers  to  a  future  time."  That  I  am  positive 
of  it,  nay  very  positive,  "  positive  as  you  are,"  says  he.  And  to  shame  me 
of  this  evil  habit,  he  proceeds  to  shew,  from  several  texts,  that  t^i  is  olten 
put  for  ort  or  Srt.  "  Thus  John  xvi.  2.  The  time  cometh  that  [mi]  whoto- 
ever  kiUethyou  will  think  he  doth  God  service.  Again  :  1  Cor.  iv.  3.  With 
me  it  is  a  small  thing  that  [tva]  /  should  be  judged  (f  you.  And  nearer 
to  the  point  yet,  3  John  4.  I  have  no  greater  joy  [um  okovv]  than  that 
I  hear,  or,  than  to  hear  that  my  children  walk  in  the  truth.  And  why  not 
here.  Sir ;  Abraham  rejoiced  \ha  thfi]  when  he  saw,  or  that  he  saw,  or 
(which  is  equivalent)  to  she  my  Day."  [Consid.  p.  144.]  For  all  this 
kindness,  the  best  acknowledgment  I  can  make,  is  to  return  him  back  hb 
own  criticism  ;  only  the  Chreek  words  put  into  Latin.  The  Vulgate  has 
rendered  Xva  tdff  by  ut  videret,  which  words  I  will  suppose  the  Translator  to 
say^  (as  without  doubt  he  would)  refer  only  to  a  future  time.  On  which,  I 
will  be  very  learned  and  critical : — "  Positive  as  you  are.  Sir,  that  Mt 
always  refers  to  a  fixture  time^  I  will  shew  you  that  it  is  sometimes  put  for 
postq^am  the  past, 
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Ut  vidif  tUptrii,  ui  wte  mmku  aUuUit  Error ! 

and  sometimes  (which  is  yet  nearer  to  the  point)  for  quofUo^Ut  quisque 
optime  Grasc^  sciret^  ita  ssse  nequimmum*  And  why  not  here,  Sir,  Ahr<$- 
lnum  rejoiced  {ut  videref]  wubn  hk  saw,  or  that  he  saw,  or  which  is 
equivalent,  to  see  my  day  ?  "  And  now  he  says,  there  is  hut  one  difficulty 
that  stands  in  his  ux^.  And  what  is  this,  I  pray  you  ?  Why,  that  accord- 
ing to  his  (Dr.  Stehbing's)  interpretation,  *^  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  is 
a  repetition  of  the  former.  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day^  and  he  saw  it 
and  was  gJad ;  u  e.  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see,  and  then  saw  and  rejoiced. 
But  such  kind  of  repetitions  are  frequent  in  the  sacred  Dialect ;  and,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  it  has  an  el^^ce  here.  Abraham  r^oiced  to  see,  Koi  cede, 
Koi  «xw-  HE  BOTH  SAW  AND  WAS  GLAD."  [Constd,  p.  144,  145.]  Before 
he  talked  of  repetitions  in  the  sacred  Dialect,  and  pronounced  upon  their 
qualities,  he  should  have  known  how  to  distinguish  between  2^ pleonasm  ejiA 
a  tautology;  the  first  of  which,  indeed,  is  often  an  elegance ;  the  latter, 
always  a  blemish  in  expression :  and,  in  the  number  of  the  latter,  is  this 
elegant  repetition  of  the  Doctor's  own  making.  Where  a  repetition  of  the 
same  thing  is  given  in  different  words,  it  is  called  a  pleonasm  ;  when  In  the 
same  words  (as  in  the  Doctor's  translation  of  the  text  in  question)  it  is  a 
tautology,  which,  being  ^vithout  reason,  has  neither  grace  nor  elegance.  Nay 
the  very  pretence  it  has  to  common  sense  arises  &om  our  being  able  to 
understand  the  equivocal  phrase,  to  see.  In  my  meaning,  of,  that  he  might  see. 
Confine  it  to  the  Doctor's,  of — Abraham  rejoiced  when  he  had  seen  my  day  ; 
and  he  saw  it  and  was  glad,  and  the  absurdity  becomes  apparent.  For 
the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  beginning  with  the  conjunction  comple- 
tive  Koi,  it  implies  a  further  predication.  Yet  in  his  translation  there  is 
none ;  though  he  makes  an  effort  towards  it,  in  dropping  the  sense  of  koI  in 
the  sound  of  both. 

"  P.  190.  CCC.  Dr.  Stebbing  tells  me,  "  there  is  not  one  word,  in  the 
history  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  justify  this  threefold  distinction  : "  and 
that  I  myself  confess  as  much.  It  is  true,  I  confess  that  what  is  not  in  the 
Old  Testament  is  not  to  be  found  there.  And  had  he  been  as  modest,  he 
would  have  been  content  to  find  a  future  state  in  the  New  Testament  only. 
—But  where  is  it,  I  would  ask,  that  "  I  confess  there  is  not  one  word,  in 
the  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  justify  this  three-fold  distinction  ?  '* 
I  was  so  far  from  any  such  thought,  that  I  gave  a  large  epitome  *  of 
Abraham's  whole  history,  to  shew  that  it  justified  this  threefold  distinction, 
in  every  part  of  it.  His  manner  of  proving  my  confession  will  clearly 
detect  the  fraud  and  falshood  of  his  charge.  For,  instead  of  doing  it  from 
my  own  words,  he  would  argue  me  into  it,  from  his  own  inferences.  **  You 
confess  it "  (says  he)  ;  "  for  you  say,  that  Moses's  history  begins  with  the 
second  period,  and  that  the  first  was  wisely  omitted  by  the  historian." 
I^t  us  apply  this  reasoning  to  a  parallel  case.  I  will  suppose  him  to  tell 
nie  (for,  after  this,  he  may  tell  me  any  thing)  "  that  I  myself  confess  there 
is  not  one  word  in  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  to  justify  me  in  saying  that  there 
vere  three  periods  in  the  destruction  of  Troy ;  the  first,  the  robbery  of 
Helen ;  the  second,  the  combats  before  the  Walls ;  and  the  third,  the 
storming  of  the  Town  by  the  Greeks  ;  for  that  I  say,  that  Homer's  poem 
^ns  at  the  second  period ;  wisely  omitting  the  first  and  the  last."  Now 
^  any  one  conclude,  from  this  reasoning,  that  I  had  made  any  such  con- 
fession? 
P.  190.  DDD.    This  shews  why  God  might  say  to  Hbsea,  Go  take  unto 

*  From  p.  176  to  117 y  of  this  volame. 
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thee  a  wife  of  u^U>redomiy  S^.  chap.  i.  ver.  2. — ^Thongli  all  actions  wbkh 
have  no  moral  import  are  indifferent ;  yet  some  of  this  kind  (which  would 
even  be  indifferent,  had  they  a  moral  import)  may,  on  the  Teiy  acconnt  of 
their  having  no  moral  import^  be  the  object  of  pleasure  or  displeasare. 
Thus,  in  the  adventure  between  Elisha  and  Joadi,  we  are  told,  that  the 
Prophet  said  unto  the  King, ''  Take  bow  and  arrows ;  and  he  took  unto 
him  bow  and  arrows.  And  he  said  to  the  king  of  Israel,  Put  thine  hsnd 
upon  the  bow ;  and  he  put  his  hand  upon  it ;  and  Elisha  put  his  hands 
upon  the  king's  hands.  And  he  said.  Open  the  window  eastward  ;  and  he 
opened  it.  Then  Elisha  sud,  Shoot ;  and  he  shot.  And  he  said,  The 
arrow  of  the  Lord's  deliverance  from  Syria:  for  thou  shalt  smite  the 
Syrians  in  Aphek,  till  thou  have  consumed  them.  ^And  he  said.  Take  the 
arrows  ;  and  he  took  them.  And  he  said  unto  the  king  of  Israel,  Smite 
upon  the  ground ;  and  he  smote  thrice  and  stayed.  And  the  man  of  God 
toas  wrath  with  him^  and  said,  Thou  shouldest  have  smitten  five  or  nx 
times,  then  hadst  thou  smitten  Syria,  till  thou  hadst  consumed  them, 
whereas  now  thou  shalt  smite  Syria  but  thrice."  2  Bangs  xiii.  16 — 1& 
Here  it  is  not  difficult  to  apprehend,  that  the  Prophet,  by  God's  command, 
directed  the  King  to  perform  a  significative  action,  whose  meaning  Gon  had 
beforehand  explained  to  his  Messenger :  and,  amongst  the  particulars  of  it, 
had  told  him  this,  that  the  Syrians  should  be  smitten  as  often  as  the  King 
smote  upon  the  ground,  when  the  Prophet  should  order  him  (only  in  gene- 
ral words)  to  smite  it.  Hence  the  Prophet's  anger,  occasioned  by  hb  love 
to  his  coimtry,  on  the  King's  stopping  when  he  had  emote  thrice, 

P.  190.  EEE.  To  this  Dr.  Stebbing  answers,  <<  I  can  easily  understand. 
Sir,  how  the  matter  stood  with  Abraham  ;  and  that  he  was  in  no  dai^er 
of  being  misled,  as  to  the  nature  of  human  Sacrifices,  who  knew  the  secret 
of  the  whole  affair ;  and  that  it  was  nothing  else  but  Scenery.  But  how 
this  answer  will  serve  for  hie  F€unifyf  who  are  to  be  presumed  to  have 
known  nothing  of  this  scenical  representation^  is  utterly  past  my  compie- 
hension  ; — ^because  you  have  told  us  from  the  very  first,  that  the  informa- 
tion to  be  conveyed  by  it  was  intended  for  Abraham's  sole  use  ;  and  I  do 
not  see  how  Abraham  could  open  to  hb  family  the  scenery  of  the  transac- 
tion, without  explaining  the  mastery, — But  is  not  your  putting  the  Famify 
of  Abraham,  in  possession  of  this  consequence,  a  very  plain  declaration, 
that  they  knew  the  mystery  of  Christ's  sacrifice?  Now  therefore.  Sir, 
take  your  choice,  and  give  up  one  part  of  your  hypothesis,  or  the  other,  as 
best  pleases  you  ;  for  to  hold  both  is  impossible.  If  you  say  that  the 
family  of  Abraham  were  acquainted  with  the  mystery  of  Christ's  sacrifice ; 
it  mtlU  overturn  all  you  have  said  concerning  their  ignorance  of  a  future 
state :  It  likewise  overturns  the  single  reason  you  have  given  why  the 
explanation  (usual  in  all  such  cases)  to  shew  the  import  of  the  transaction  wu 
not  added,  viz,  that  it  was  a  point  not  fit  for  common  knowledge.  But  if  you 
shall  chuse  to  say,  that  the  revelation  of  this  mystery  was  for  the  solb 
information  of  Abraham,  and  that  his  family  knew  nothing  of  it,  the  objec- 
tion will  lie  full  against  you,  unanswered.".  [Consid.  p.  1(^.] 

I  had  said,  that  the  command  wad  for  Abraham^a  aole  uee;  and  ^'there- 
fore" (says  the  Doctor)  "the  Family  of  Abraham  must  be  presumed  to 
know  nothing  of  this  scenical  representation : "  Notwithstanding  this,  / 
presume  (he  says)  that  tht^  did  know  it.  Here  he  takes  me  in  a  fiagrant 
contradiction.  But  did  he  indeed  not  apprehend  that  where  I  spoke  of  its 
being  given  for  Abraham^s  sole  use,  I  was  opposing  it  (as  the  course  of  my 
argument  required)  not  to  ihe  single  family  which  then  lived  under  his 
tents,  but  to  the  Jewish  People,  when  the  history  of  the  transaction  was 
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lecorded  ? — ^And  now  having  shewn  his  wrong  conclusion  from  my  words, 
let  us  consider  next  the  wrong  conclusion  he  draws  from  his  own. — I  do 
not  $ee  (says  he)  hmo  Abraham  could  open  to  his  famify  the  scenery  of  the 
transaction  without  explaining  the  mystery  ?    What  does  he  mean  hy,  open- 
ing the  scenery  of  the  transaction  f    There  are  two  senses  of  this  amhigaous 
expression  ;  it  may  signify,  either,  expknming  the  moral  of  the  scenery  ;  or 
simply,  teUing  his  famify  that  the  transaction  was  a  scenical  representation. 
He  oould  not  use  Uie  phrase  in  the  first  saise,  hecanse  he  makes  etepUHmng 
the  mystery  a  thing  different  from  opening  the  scenery.    He  must  mean  it 
(hen  in  the  latter.    But  could  not  Abraham  tell  his  Family,  that  this  was  a 
scenical  representation  without  explaimng  the  n^stery?    I  do  not  know 
what  should  hinder  him,  unless  it  was  the  sudden  loss  of  speech.    If  he 
had  the  free  use  of  his  tongue,  I  think,  he  might,  in  the  transports  of  his 
joy,  on  his  return  home,  tell  his  Wife,  ^'That  God  had  ordered  him  to 
sacrifice  his  Son,  and  that  he  had  carried  this  Son  to  mount  Moriah,  in  obedi* 
ence  to  the  divine  Conunand,  where  a  ram  was  accepted  in  his  stead ;  but 
that  the  whole  was  a  mere  scenical  representation,  to  figure  out  a  myste^ 
nous  tiansBotion  which  God  had  ordained  to  come  to  pass  in  the  latter  ages 
of  the  world."    And  I  suppose  when  he  had  once  told  his  wife,  the  Family 
would  soon  hear  of  it.    Now  could  they  not  understand,  what  was  meant 
by  a  scenical  representation^  as  well  when  he  told  them  it  was  to  prefigure  a 
mystery,  as  if  he  had  told  them  it  was  to  prefigure  the  oruc^Usi^m  of  Jesus  ? 
Had  I  no  other  way  of  avoiding  his  dilemma  (for  if  I  escape  his  Contradie-' 
tuMy  he  has  set  hb  Dilemma-4rapy  which,  he  says,  it  is  impossible  I  should 
esc^M)  had  I  nothing  else,  I  say,  it  is  very  likely  I  should  have  insisted 
up<m  Uiis  explanation :  But  there  are  more  safe  ways  than  one  of  taking 
him  by  his  Horns.    "Now  therefore"  (says  he)  "take  your  choice,  and 
give  up  one  part  of  your  hypothesb  or  the  other,  as  best  pleases  you  ;  fob 
TO  HOLD  BOTH  IS  IMPOSSIBLE.    If  you  Say  that  the  family  of  Abraham  were 
acquainted  with  the  Mystery,  it  will  overturn  all  you  said  concerning  their 
ignonnce  of  a  Future  State— But  if  you  shall  chuse  to  say  that  the  revela- 
tion of  the  Mystery  was  for  the  sole  information  of  Abraham,  and  that  his 
Family  knew  nothing  of  it,  then — ^the  construction  in  favour  of  human 
Sacrifices  must  have  been  Uie  very  same  as  if  no  such  representation,  as 
you  upeek  of,  had  been  intended."   I  desire  to  know  where  it  is  that  I  have 
qM)ken  AKT  THiKO  of  the  ignorance  of  Abraham* s  Family ^  concerning  a 
Futmre  Steste,    But  I  am  afraid,  something  is  ¥rrong  here  again :  and  tJhat, 
by  Abraham*s  Family^  he  means  the  Israelites  under  Mbset^s  policy:  for, 
with  regard  to  them,  I  did  indeed  say  that  the  gross  body  of  the  People 
were  ignorant  of  a  Future  State.    But  then  I  supposed  them  equally  igno- 
rant of  the  true  import  of  the  Command  to  Abraham.    But,  if,  by  Abra- 
hasf^s  Family y  he  means,  as  every  man  does,  who  means  honestly,  those  few 
of  his  houshold,  I  suppose  them  indeed  acquainted  with  the  true  import  of 
the  Command  ;  but  ^en,  at  the  same  time,  not  ignorant  of  a  Future  State. 
Thus  it  i^>pears  that  whitt  our  Examiner  had  pronounced  dcpossiblb,  was 
all  the  while  very  possible.    And  in  spite  of  Uiis  terrible  Dilemma,  both 
Fttts  of  the  hypothesb  are  at  peace.    I  can  hardly  think  him  so  immoral' 
<0  to  have  put  a  designed  trick  upon  his  Reader :  I  rather  suppose  it  to  be 
some  ccMofused  notion  concerning  the  Popish  virtue  of  tradition  (that 
tnisty  Guardian  of  Truth)  which  led  him  into  all  this  absurdity :  and 
xnade  him  conclude,  that  what  Abraham's  houshold  once  knew,  the  Poste- 
rity of  Abraham  could  never  foiget.    Though  the  written  Word  tells  u% 
that  when  Moses  was  sent  to  redeem  this  Posterity  from  .bondage,  they 
wmembered  so  little  of  God's  Revelations  to  their  Fore-fathers,  that  they 
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knew  nothing  even  of  his  nature,  and  therefore  did,  as  men  cammavlj  do 
in  the  like  case,  enquire  after  his  namb. 

P.  193.  FPF.  "To  me"  (says  the  nohle  writer)  «*it  plainly  sjfpwny 
that  in  the  early  times  of  <bU  Religions,  when  nations  were  yet  harbaitntt 
and  savage,  there  was  ever  an  i^tness  or  tendency  towards  the  dark  part  of 
Superstition,  which,  amongst  many  other  horrors,  produced  that  of  human 
Sacrifiee,  Something  of  this  nature  might  possihly  be  deduced  even  from 
Holy  Writ." — To  this  a  note  refers  in  the  following  words — Gren.  xxii.  1. 
and  Judg*  xi.  80.  Thss€  places  rdating  to  Abraham  and  Jephtiiah  an 
eiud  only  with  respect  to  the  notion  which  these  primitive  warriors  wutybe  said 
to  have  entertain^  concerning  this  horrid  enormity,  so  common  amongst  tht 
inhabitants  of  the  Palestine  <md  other  neighbouring  nations.  It  appears  ^at 
even  the  elder  of  these  Hebrew  princes  was  under  no  extreme  surprise  on  this 
trying  revelation.  Nor  did  he  think  of  expostulaHng,  in  the  least,  on  this 
occasion  ;  when  alt  another  time  he  couid  be  so  importunate  for  the  pardon  ef 
an  inhospitable,  murderous,  impious,  and  incestuous  city,  Gren.  xviii.  23,  S^ 
Charact.  vol.  iii.  p.  1^. 

Dr.  Stebbing  will  needs  try  his  strength  with  the  noble  Author  of  the 
Characteristics.  For,  whether  I  quote  for  approbation  or  condemnation,  it 
b  all  one ;  this  active  Watchman  of  the  Church  militant  will  let  notiiiiig 
escape  him,  that  he  finds  in  my  service ;  nor  leave  any  thing  unpurified 
that  has  once  passed  through  my  hands.  To  this  passage  of  the  noble  Lord 
he  replies,  "  The  cases  widely  differ.  God  did  not  open  precisefy  what  he 
intended  to  do  with  these  wicked  cities ;  only  said.  Judgment  was  passed. 
But  what  has  this  to  do  with  Isaac,  who  did  not  stand  as  a  sinner  before 
God  ;  but  as  a  Sacrifice,  acknowledging  God's  sover^gn  dominion.  For 
Abraham  to  intercede  here  would  haye  inferred  a  reluctancy  to  do  homage, 
which  would  have  destroyed  the  perfection  of  his  resignation."  [Hist  of 
Abr.  pp.  41,  42.]  So,  Isaac's  innocence  and  his  not  standing  a  simter  before 
Ood  when  he  Mras  doomed  to  death,  makes  him  a  lees  proper  object  of  Abra- 
ham's intercession  and  compassion,  than  a  devoted  City,  inhospitable,  fMir- 
derous,  impious,  and  incestuous.  This  is  our  Doctor's  huhaioty  :  and  a 
modest  petition  of  the  Father  of  the  faithful,  like  that  of  the  Saviour  of 
the  world.  If  it  be  possible,  let  this  eup  pass  from  me,  nevertheless  not  as! 
will  hut  as  thou  wilt,  would  have  destroyed  all  the  perfection  of  his  resignsr 
tion.  And  this  is  our  Doctor's  divinitt  !  Strange  I  that  this  Father  of 
Orthodoxy  could  not  see,  that  what  might  be  done  by  the  divine  Anti^ 
himself,  without  destroying  his  perfection  of  resignation,  might  likewise  be 
done,  without  that  loss,  in  behalf  of  the  Type,  After  so  fine  a  ^>ecimen  of 
what  great  things  he  is  able  to  do  against  this  formidable  Enemy  of  Revela- 
tion ;  what  pity  is  it,  he  was  never  set  on  work  by  his  Superiors,  in  a  men 
avowed  and  open  manner  I 

P.  197.  GGG.  This  man,  not  long  since,  wrote  against  the  Divine 
Legation  under  the  name  of  a  Society  of  Free-thinkers :  by  the  same  kind 
of  figure,  I  suppose,  that  He  in  the  Gospel  called  himself  Legion,  who  was 
only  the  forwardest  Devil  of  the  Crew. 

P.  197.  HHH.  But  I  mistake.  Unbelievers,  I  think,  are  not  yet  quite 
so  shameless.  The  objection,  in  form,  comes  from  another  quarter.  It  ii 
Dr.  Stebbing,  who,  for  the  honour  of  the  Church,  makes  it  for  them.  He 
will  not  allow  that  the  words  of  Jesus  are  of  any  validity  to  support  my 
interpretation  of  the  Command  to  Abraham,  because  Unbelievers  will  not 
admit  the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament.  But  what  then  ?  &ey  have 
not  yet  disputed  with  me  my  interpretation  of  the  Command.  Nobody 
hath  done  this  but  Dr.  Stebbing.    And  I  hope  the  Authority  of  Jesus  will 
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stand  good  against  him.  He  was  in  haste  to  do  their  hnsiness  for  them  : 
and,  it  must  he  confessed,  hy  an  argument  that  does  equal  credit  to  his  \ogie 
and  his  piety. 

Fair  reasoners  of  all  parties  will  see,  though  Dr.  Stehhing  will  not,  that 
the  question  is  not  particular  concerning  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament ;  but  generaly  of  the  connexion  between  them ;  and  those 
will  not  he  so  unreasonable  to  expect  I  should  prore  this  connexion,  of 
which  they  ask  a  proof,  any  otherwise  than  hy  applying  each  reciprocally 
to  explain  and  to  support  the  othe^.  If  the  two  Testiunents  he  shewn  to 
do  this  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  when  singly  considered,  and  without  each 
other^s  mutual  assistance,  they  are  inexplicable,  the  connexion  between 
them  is  iairly  made  out.  The  objection  of  Unbelievers  stands  thus.  ^^  You 
pretend "  (say  they)  "  that  these  two  Dispensations  are  two  constituent 
parti  of  Grod's  great  moral  CEconomy :  If  this  be  true,  they  must  needs  have 
a  strong  connexion  and  real  relation  to  one  another.  Shew  us  this  connexion 
and  relation  r  and  amuse  us  no  longer  with  proving  the  divinity  of  this  or 
that  Dispensation  separately,  as  if  each  were  independent  on  the  other."  I 
eomply  with  their  demand :  And  now  Dr.  Stebbing  tells  me,  I  take  this  or 
that  Revelation  for  granted  which  I  should  have  proved.  Whereas  in  truth 
I  take  nothing  for  granted  but  what  Unbelievers  are  ready  to  prove  against 
me,  if  I  did  not :  namely,  that  between  two  Dispensations,  the  one  pre- 
tended to  be  preparatory  to  the  other,  there  must  needs  be  a  strong  and  near 
connexion  and  relation.  And  if,  in  the  course  of  evincing  this  connexion, 
I  urge  some  circumstances  in  the  Jewish  to  support  the  Christian,  and 
others  in  the  Christian  to  support  the  Jewish,  tlus,  I  suppose,  is  not  taking 
ftr  granted  the  truth  either  of  one  or  the  other,  hni  proving  the  divinity  of 
both. 

P.  201.  III.  Hence  we  see  the  vanity  of  Mr.  Whiston's  distinction,  who 
is  for  retaining  Ijfpeg  (necessitated  thereunto  by  the  express  declarations  of 
Holy  Writ)  and  for  rejecting  double  eenses.  "Mr,  Whiston"  (says  the 
author  of  the  Cfrounds^  S^.J  "justifies  typical  aiguing  from  the  ritual  laws 
of  Moses,  and  from  passages  of  History  in  the  Old  Testament, — Indeed  he 
pretends  this  last  to  be  quite  another  thing  from  the  odd  (typical)  application 
of  prophecies.  For"  (says  he)  "the  ancient  ceremonial  institutions  were,  as 
to  their  principal  branches^  at  least  in  their  own  nature.  Types  and  shadows  of 
fiitare  good  things — But  the  ease  of  the  ancient  prophecies  to  be  aUedged  from 
the  eld  Scriptures  for  the  confirmation  of  Christianity  is  quite  of  another 
nature,  and  of  a  more  nice  and  exact  consideration.'^  p.  227, 228.  It  appears, 
hideed,  they  are  of  a  more  nice  and  exact  consideration,  even  from  Mr.  Whis- 
ton's  so  much  mistaking  them,  as  to  suppose  they  are  of  a  nature  quite 
difirent  from  J^fpes,  But  instead  of  telling  us  honestly  that  he  knew  not 
what  to  make  of  them,  he  plays  the  courtier  and  dismisses  them,  for  a  more 
nice  and  exact  consideration, 

P.  202.  KKK.  The  Bishop  of  London,  in  his  Discourses  on  the  Use  and 
Intent  of  Prophety,  seemed  to  have  but  a  slender  idea  of  this  use  when  he 
wrote  as  follows — "  There  was  no  occasion  "  (says  he)  "  to  lay  in  so  long 
beforehand  the  evidence  of  prophecy,  to  convince  men  of  things  that  were 
to  happen  in  their  own  times  :  and  it  gives  us  a  low  idea  of  the  administra- 
tien  of  Providence  in  sending  Prophets  one  after  another  in  eveiy  age  from 
Adam  to  Christ,  to  imagine  that  all  this  apparatus  was  for  their  sakes  who 
lived  IN  OR  AFTSR  the  times  of  Christ."  p.  37.  But  such  is  the  way  of 
theee  Writers  who  have  a  fiivourite  doctrine  to  inforce.  The  truth  of  that 
doetrine  (if  it  happen  to  be  a  truth)  is  supported  at  the  expence  of  all 
oChen.    Thus  his  Lordship,  setting  himself  to  prove  that  Prophecy  was 
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pivm  pHndpalfy  to  mppori  the  Faitk  and  RtUgwn  of  the  Worlds  thoogkt 
he  could  not  sufficiently  secure  his  point  without  weakening  and  discredit- 
ing another  of^  at  least,  equal  importance, — Thai  U  was  given  to  ajford 
testimot^  to  the  miseum  of  Jesus, 

P.  205.  LLL.  This  account  of  Types  and  secondary  senses,  which  sup- 
poses they  were  intended  to  conceal  the  doctrines  delivered  under  them,  is 
so  very  natural,  and,  as  would  seem,  reasonable,  that  Dr.  Stebbing  himsdf 
subscribes  to  it.  And  hence  occasion  has  been  taken  by  a  most  acute  and 
able  Writer  to  expose  his  prevarication,  in  maintaining  that  the  Jews  had 
the  revealed  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State :  For  the  Doctor  not  only  oonfesses 
that  the  Doctrine  was  revealed  under  Types,  but  that  Doctrines,  thus  coO' 
veyed,  were  purposely  secreted  from  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Jews. 
See  the  Argvmma  of  the  Divine  LegaHonfairfy  tiated,  p.  126.  An^thefm 
and  candid  JSxaminaHon  of  Bishop  Sherlock s  Sermons^  &c.  chap.  iL  when 
the  controversy  on  this  point  is  fairly  determined,  as  fsr  as  truth  and 
reason  can  determine  any  thing. 

P.  215.  MMM.  Hear  what  a  very  judicious  Critic  observes  of  the  line 
in  question.  **  The  comment  of  Sebvius  on  this  line  is  remarkable.  Huae 
versum  notant  Oriiici,  quasi  superflue  et  inutiliter  additum^  nee  convenientem 
gravitaU  tjuSy  namque  est  magis  neotericus,  Mr.  Addison  conceived  of  it  in 
the  same  manner  when  he  said  this  was  the  only-  witty  line  in  the  JSnds; 
meaning  such  a  line  as  Ovid  would  have  written.  We  see  they  esteemed  it 
a  wanton  play  of  fancy,  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  the  Writer's  work,  and 
the  gravity  of  his  character.  They  took  it,  in  short,  for  a  mere  nwdern 
flourish,  totally  different  from  the  pure  unaffected  manner  of  genuine  anti- 
quity. And  thus  far  they  unquestionably  judged  right.  Their  defect  wti 
in  not  seeing  that  the  use  of  it,  as  here  employed  by  the  Poet,  was  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule.  But  to  have  seen  this  was  not,  perhaps,  to  be 
expected  even  &om  these  Critics.  However  from  thb  want  of  penetration 
arose  a  difficulty  in  determining  whether  to  read  facta  or  fata  nepotum. 
And  as  we  now  understand  that  Servius  and  his  Critics  were  utter  straqgera 
to  Virgil's  noble  idea,  it  is  no  wonder  they  could  not  resolve  it.  But  the 
latter  is  the  Poet's  own  word.  He  considered  this  shield  of  celestial  make 
as  a  kind  of  Palladium^  like  the  Ancilb  which  fell  from  Heaven,  and  used 
to  be  carried  in  procession  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Salu.  Quid  de  scuHs  (says 
Lactantius)  jam  vetustgte  putridis  dicam  f  Quce  cum  portant^  Deos  ifsos  sb 
OBtsTABE  HUMSBis  suiB  arbitrautur.  [Div.  Inst.  lib.  i,  c.  21.]  Virgil,  in  a 
fine  flight  of  imagination,  alludes  to  this  venerable  ceremony,  comparing,  as  it 
were,  the  shield  of  hb  hero  to  the  sacred  Ancilb  ;  and,  in  conformity  to 
the  practice  in  that  sacred  procession,  represents  his  hero  in  the  priestly 
office  of  religion, 

AtioUetu  HVUZKO  famamque  et  fata  Nepotum, 

This  idea  then,  of  the  sacred  shield,  the  guard  and  glory  of  Rome,  and  on 
which,  in  this  advanced  situation,  depended  the  fame  and  fortune  of  his 
country,  the  Poet  with  extreme  elegance  and  sublimity  transfers  to  the 
shield  which  guarded  their  great  Progenitor,  while  he  was  laying  the  first 
foundations  of  the  Roman  Empire."  Mr.  Hubd— iVbf«»  on  the  Episikto 
Augustus^  p.  68,  69,  dd  ed. 

P.  220.  NNN.  The  Reader  sees  however,  by  this,  that  he  at  length 
takes  ALLEGOBiBS  and  secondaby  sbnsbs  imI  to  be  the  same :  In  which,  I 
must  crave  leave  to  tell  him,  he  is  mistaken ;  Religious  allegories  (the  only 
allegories  in  question)  being  no  other  than  a  species  of  secondary 
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This  maj  be  news  to  our  Critic^  though  he  has  written  and  printed  so 
much  abont  allegories,  that  is,  about  secondary  Menses;  as  Monsieur 
Jordan  was  surprized  to  find  he  had  talked  prose  all  his  life-time,  without 
knowing  it. 

P.  220.  000.  Dr.  Stebbing,  of  this  scmb  (by  one  of  his  arts  of  contro- 
▼ersy)  has  made  all.  And  charges  me  *  with  giving  this  as  the  character 
of  doMe  prophecies  in  general,  that  without  Miracles  in  their  eonfarmation 
ikif  could  hardfy  have  the  sense  contended  for  well  ascertained.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  assures  his  reader  that  no  Prophecy  can  hare  its  sense  supported 
by  Miracles. — ^That  part  which  relates  to  the  Morality  of  the  Doctor's  con- 
duct in  this  matter,  I  shall  leare  to  himself :  with  his  Logic  I  hare  some- 
thing more  to  say.  The  Miracles^  which  the  Reader  plainly  sees  I  meant, 
were  those  worked  by  Jesus ;  and  the  Prophecies^  some  of  those  which 
Jesus  quoted,  as  relating  to  himself.  But  the  Doctor  tells  us,  '^That 
Miracles  are  not  to  be  taken  for  granted  in  our  disputes  with  Uhbelievers." 
In  some  of  our  disputes  with  ITnbelieyers  they  are  not  to  be  taken  for 
granted ;  in  some  they  are.  When  the  dispute  is,  whether  the  truth  of  Jesus' 
Mission  appear  from  Miracles,  it  would  be  absurd  to  take  Miracles  for 
granted  :  but  when  the  dispute  is,  whether  the  truth  of  his  Messiah-cha- 
raOer  appear  from  Prophecies,  there  is  no  absurdity  in  taking  his  Miracles 
for  granted ;  because  an  unbeUever  may  deny  his  Messiah-character^  which 
arises  from  Prophecies,  and  yet  acknowledge  this  Mission  which  is  proved 
hy  Miracles ;  but  he  cannot  deny  the  truth  of  his  mission^  which  is  proved 
1^  Mirades,  and  yet  acknowledge  Ids  Miracles.  But  more  than  this — ^An 
Unbeliever  not  only  may  allow  us  to  suppose  the  truth  of  Miracles  when 
the  question  is  about  the  proof  of  the  Messiah-Character  from  Prophecies  ; 
hat  the  Unbeliever,  with  whom  I  had  here  to  do,  Mr.  Collins,  does  actually 
ttttow  us,  in  our  dispute  with  him,  to  suppose  the  truth  of  Miracles :  For 
thus  he  argues,  '^  Jesus,  you  say,  has  proved  his  Mission  by  Miracles.  In 
good  time.  But  he  had  another  Character  to  support,  that  of  a  promised 
Messiah^  for  which  he  appeals  to  the  Prophecies  :  Now,  1st,  these  Prophe- 
cies relate  not  to  him,  but  to  another.  And  2dly,  Miracles  never  can  make 
that  relate  to  him  wMch  relates  to  another."  In  answer  to  this,  I  proposed 
to  shew,  that  the  first  proposition  was  absolutely  false,  and  that  the  second 
▼eiy  much  wanted  to  be  qualified.  In  the  course  of  this  dispute,  I  had 
occasion  to  urge  the  evidence  of  Miracles ;  and  Mr.  Collins,  while  denying 
the  Messiah-character^  had  permitted  me  to  suppose  their  truth.  Unluckily, 
tiie  Doctor,  who  saw  nothing  of  all  this,  takes  what  Logicians  call  the  point 
ttssmudy  and  the  point  to  be  proved^  for  one  and  the  &ame  thing.  That 
Jesus  was  a  divine  Messenger,  and  worked  Miracles  is  the  point  assumed 
by  me ;  and  Mr.  Collins,  over-confident  of  his  cause,  permitted  me  to 
MBume  it.  That  Jesus  was  the  Messidh  foretold,  is  the  point  to  he  proved; 
and  I  did  not  expect  that  any  other  than  a  follower  of  Mr.  Collins  would 
deny  I  had  proved  it.  But  I  will  be  fair  even  with  so  unfair  an  Adver- 
sary as  Dr.  Stebbing,  and  urge  his  cause  with  an  advantage  with  which  I 
will  suppose  he  would  have  urged  it  himself  had  he  known  how.  It  may 
be  questioned  whether  it  be  strictly  logical  to  employ  this  topic  (which  Mr. 
Collins  allows  us  to  assume)  of  Jesus's  divine  mission  in  order *to  prove  his 
MessiahMp  ?  Now  all  that  can  be  here  objected  is,  that  we  assume  one 
Character,  in  order  to  prove  another,  in  the  same  divine  Person.  And  what 
is  there  illogical  in  this  ?  Who  ever  objected  to  the  force  of  that  reasoning 
sgainst  Lord  Bolingbroke,  which,  from  the  Attributes  of  God's  power  and 
WMtfosi  which  his  Lordship  allowed  the  Author  of  the  View  of  his  Philo^ 
•  See  "  History  of  Abraham,"  p.  61,  &c. 
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9oph^  to  nMume,  inferred  and  preyed  God's  jutHc9  and  goodnesiy  which  his 
Lordship  denied? 

Bat  to  satisfy,  not  the  Doctor,  hut  any  more  reasonahle  man,  I  will  sap- 
pose,  it  may  he  asked,  ^'  Of  what  use  are  Prophecies  thus  circumsUDoed, 
that  is  to  say,  such  as  require  the  evidence  of  Miracles  to  ascertain  their 
sense  ? "  I  reply,  of  very  important  use ;  as  they  open  and  reveal  more 
clearly  the  mutual  dependency  and  connexion  of  the  two  Dispensations  on 
one  another,  in  many  particularB  which  would  otherwise  have  escaped  our 
notice :  And,  hy  this  means,  strengthen  several  additional  proofs  of  tht 
Messiahship  of  Jesus,  on  which  the  Groepel  doctrine  of  Redemptum  dependt. 
But  was  there  no  more  in  it  than  this,  The  rescuing  same  prophecies  quoted 
in  the  New  Testament  as  relating  to  Jesus,  out  of  the  hands  of  Unhelieven, 
who  have  taken  an  occasion,  from  their  generality  or  ohscurity,  to  persuade 
the  people  that  they  relate  entirely  to  another  matter ;  this,  I  say,  would 
he  no  less  than  clearing  the  truth  of  the  Metnahihip  ^m  inextricable 
difficulties. — I  will  now  take  a  final  leave  of  this  Answerer  l^ profusion ; 
an  Answerer  of  such  eminence,  that  he  may  indeed  he  called. 

Knight  of  the  Shire  who  represents  them  all. 

But  as  he  displays  at  parting  all  the  effrontery  of  his  miserable  trade,  I 
will  just  stop  to  new  burnish  his  complexion. 

I  had  called  my  Argument  a  DemofutraHony  which  one  would  think  no 
one  who  could  distinguish  Morals  from  Physics  could  mistake,  or  would 
venture  to  misrepresent.  Yet  hear  Dr.  Stebbing's  last  words, — "That 
Moses  was  the  L^:islator  of  the  Jews,  and  that  the  Jews  were  ignorant  of  a 
Future  State ;  these  facts  must  be  known  by  history,  which  spoils  you  for 
a  Demonstrator  at  once :  For  historical  evidence  goes  no  further  than/w- 
babilitjf ;  and  if  this  must  concur  to  make  up  the  evidence,  it  cannot  be  a 
Demonstration:  For  Demonstration  cannot  stand  upon  probability.  The 
evidence  may  be  good  and  sufficient,  but  Demonstration  it  cannot  be; 
which  is  aluxy^s  founded  upon  self-evident  truths,  and  is  carried  only  a  ckam 
or  series  of  the  most  simple  ideas  hanging  upon  each  other  by  a  necessary  om^ 
nexion/*  Letter  to  the  Dean  of  Bristol,  p.  9, 10.  And  was  it  for  this,  that 
this  wonderful  man  hath  written  half  a  score  Pamphlets  against  the  Dieine 
Legation^  that  he  could  not  find  in  it  the  same  sort  of  Demonstration  which 
he  hath  been  told  may  be  seen  in  Euclid  ? 

P.  227.  PPP.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  the  principle,  here 
inforced,  or  more  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  just  interpretation,  than  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  Language  of  the  Law,  in  the  terms  altjji,  sacrifice,  &c  is 
employed  to  convey  these  prophetic  intimations  of  the  Gospel.  The  ancient 
fathers  of  the  Church  very  improvidently  continued  the  use  of  these  terms, 
when  speaking  of  the  Christian  Rites :  For  though  they  used  them,  sod 
professed  to  use  them  metaphorically,  yet  it  gave  countenance  to  strange 
extravagance  of  Scripture-interpretation  amongst  the  B.omanists.  The 
ingenious  Author  of  the  Prineipes  de  la  foi  Chretienne,  Tom.  i.  p.  273. 
brings  this  prophecy  of  Malachi  for  a  proof  of  the  divine  institution  of  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 

P.  233.  QQQ^  It  is  wonderful  to  consider  how  little  the  Writers,  on 
either  side  the  question,  have  understood  of  the  logical  propriety  and  moral 
fUness  of  Types,  and  secondary  susses  of  Prophecy. 
'  Dr.  Middleton  and  Dr.  Sykes,  who  agreed  with  Mr.  Collins  in  laughing 
at  these  modes  of  information,  agrssd  with  him  likewise,  in  laying  down 
such  principles  and  inculcating  such  ideas  of  the  Mosaic  Religion,  as  most 
effectuaUy  tended  to  evince  this  logical  propriety  and  moral  fitness. 
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On  the  otlier  hand.  Bishop  Sherlock,  Dr.  Stehbing,  and  other  adyooates 
for  Types  and  secondary  senses  of  Prophecy,  lay  down  such  principles,  and 
inculciUbe  such  ideas  of  the  Mosaic  Beligion,  as  would  totally  supersede  tho 
use  of  these  modes  of  information,  and  consequently  destroy  both  their 
logical  propriety  and  moral  fttness.-^See  the  Free  and  candid  Examination 
of  Bishop  Sherloci^e  PrincipleSy  &c,  chi^.  IL 

P.  238.  B.RR.  M.  Bouillbb,  tlie  ingenious  Author  of  the  Court  EMtmen 
de  la  TfUse  de  Mr.  V  AhU  de  Pradbs  et  Observations  sur  son  Apologie, 
haying  charged  de  Prades  with  taking  his  idea  of  the  Mosaic  CEconomy  £rom 
this  Work,  without  owning  it,  goes  on,  in  his  own  way,  to  shew  that  the 
Abgumsmt  of  the  Divine  Legation^  as  deliyered  in  these  two  Volumes,  is 
coMCLusiyE. — ^  La  Loi  Mosaique,  consider^  comme  fondement  d'un  estab- 
liasement  national  et  temporel,  n'ayoit  que  des  promesses  et  des  menaces,  ne 
proposoit  que  des  peines,  des  recompenses,  temporelles:  aulieu  qu'ii  con- 
siderer  Us  gr<mdes  vues  de  cet  etablissement^  par  rapport  d  VEgUse  m^me^  ]a 
Loi  etoit  une  espece  de  tableau  emblematique,  qui  aous  I'enyeloppe  des 
objets  chamels /^Mrotf  les  spirituels ;  ensorte  que,  en  raisonnant  selon  les 
principes  d'une  juste  analogic,  la  foi  des  IsraSliies  ielairis  et  pieux,  trouyoit 
dans  les  promesses  de  la  Loi,  qui  portoient  tmiquement  sur  les  liens  presenSy 
un  nouyeau  garand  de  la  certitude  des  biens  ayenir.  Mais  comme  on  doit 
bien  se  souyenir,  que  dans  cette  Nation,  les  Fideles  ne  faisoient  que  le 
psnr  NOMBRB,  r  argument  de  Warbubton,  tir^  du  silence  de  la  Loi  sur  une 
(Economie  avenir^  en  faveur  de  la  divinity  de  cette  Loi  meme,  conserve  toute  sa 
force  ;  car  il  demeure  toujours  yrai  qu'il  n'a  pas  fallu  moins  que  la  yertu 
des  MIRACLES  et  I'efficace  d'une  impression  sumaturelle,  pour  faire  ployer 
kgros  de  la  Nation^  c'est  ii-dire  les  Juifs  chamels,  qui  ne  p^n^troient  point 
ces  yues  Myst^euses,  sous  le  joug  pesant  de  la  Dispensation  MosaXque." 
[p.  94,  95.]  And  again,  '^  Ce  double  Caractere  de  la  Dispensation  MosaY- 
que  met  sa  diyinit^  hors  d'atteinte  k  tons  les  traits  les  plus  enyenim^s  du 
Deisme  qui  I'attaque  par  deux  batteries  oppos^es.  Quoi?  disent  nos 
Libertins,  une  Religion  qui  pro^net  uniquement  les  biens  de  la  Terre,  peut^ 
elle  etre  digne  de  Dieu  I  £t  lorsque,  pour  leur  r^pondre,  ayant  recours  au 
sens  mystique,  on  dit  que  leS  promesses  Legales  qui,  prises  k  la  lettre, 
n'ofirent  qu'un  bonheur  temporel,  doiyent  s' entendre  spirituellement ;  ces 
Messieurs  se  retoument  aussi-tot  ayec  une  meryeilleuse  adresse  pour  yous 
demander  comment  un  Oracle,  qui  trompe  les  hommes,  et  qui  n'a  point 
d'accomplissement  dans  le  sens  le  plus  clair,  le  plus  propre,  et  le  plus  litit^rai 
de  ce  qu'il  promet,  pent  etre  regard^  comme  un  Oracle  diyin?  Question, 
qui  dans  Thypothese  commune  me  paroit  plus  difficile  k  r^soudre  d'une 
&9on  satisfusante.  Mais  Tune  et  Tautre  objection  tombe,  des  qu'on  enyi- 
sage  Tancienne  CEconomie  telle  qu'elle  est ;  c'est-ii-dire,  tout  k  la  fois  comme 
Alliance  nationale  et  comme  (Economie  religieuse.  £n  qualite  d' Alliance 
oationale,  ses  promesses  sont  toutes  Chamelles,  et  ^aocomplissent  d  la  lettre  k 
I'egard  des  Juifs,  Mais  en  quality  d'OGconomie  religieuse,  essentiellement 
Uie  au  plan  de  PEvangile,  elle  est  pour  les  Fid^leSy  la  figure  et  le  gage  des 
biens  spirituels.  Doublement  digne  du  Dieu  de  yerit^  et  par  VaccompUsse- 
fi^ou  litteral  de  ses  promesses^  et  par  leur  usage  typique,  la  reunion  de  ces 
deux  rapports  y  annonce  Touyrage  de  son  infinie  sagesse."  [Addition  d 
V Article  IV.  p.  104.] 

Thus  far  this  ingenious  Writer.  But  now  a  difficulty  will  occur.  He 
owns  the  Author  of  the  Divine  Legation  hath  made  out  his  point,  that  the 
Law  of  Moses  is  from  God  :  He  contends  that  the  Author's  system  is  the 
ofi^  one  that  can  support  this  Reyelation  agidnst  the  objections  of  Deists 
«Qd  Libertines :  Yet  when  he  has  done  this,  he  has  thought  fit  to  call  this 
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▼ery  system,  a  Paradox;  though  it  goes  upon  his  own  principle.  Thai  the 
Mioaie  Dispensaium  had  a  doitble  chaixuster  ;  that  it  wot  a  natumal  AlUamej 
and  was  at  the  same  time  essential^  united  to  the  Oospel  plan;  that  this 
double  Character  though  not  apprehended  by  the  body  of  the  Jewish  People,yet 
was  weU  understood  ^  those  peculiarly  fofwmred  of  Oody  their  Prophets^  mi 
Leaders,  This  censure,  if  it  be  intended  for  one,  I  say,  appears  to  me  a 
little  mysterious.  However,  the  learned  Writer's  words  are  ttieee— **Qii«nd 
Mr.  de  Prades  a  dit  que  TCEconomie  Mosaique  n'^tdt  fond^  que  sur  les 
peines  et  les  recompenses  temporelles,  et  qu'il  a  soutenu  que  ct^A  mimt 
foumit  une  bonne  preuve  de  la  divinity  de  cette  (Economie,  il  n'a  ftit  antre 
chose  que  suiyre  la  trace  du  savant  Warburton^  qui  avan^a  ce  paradoxe,  il 
y  a  d^ji  quelques  ann^es,  dans  son  fcuneux  Ouvnge  de  la  Divine  Legatim 
de  MoisSy  et  employa  tour  k  tour  pour  le  defendre,  le  raisonnement  et 
Terudition.  Notre  Bachelier,  aussi-bien  que  M,  Hookey  qu'il  cite  pour  son 
garand,  auroient  bien  dQ  faire  honneur  k  Tillustre  Docteur  Anglois,  d*mie 
pens^  que  personne  ne  doutera  qu'ils  n'ayent  puisee  chez  lui."  [p.  88.] 
Now,  I  have  so  good  opinion  of  this  learned  Writer's  candour  as  to  beliere 
that  either  he  used  the  word  paradox  in  an  indifferent  sense,  or  that  he  was 
misled  in  his  Judgment  of  the  Divine  Legation  by  Mr.  de  Prades  and  Mr. 
Hooke :  Who  although  they  borrowed  what  they  have  delivered  conceniiiig 
the  nature  of  the  Mosidc  (Economy  from  that  book,  which  they  did  not 
think  fit  to  confess,  yet  it  is  as  certain  that  what  they  borrowed  they  either 
did  not  understand,  or  at  least  have  misrepresented.  The  learned  Sorbonist 
has  since  published  his  course  of  Theology,  intitled  BeUgionis  naturals  d 
revelatas  Prineipia,  In  which,  though  he  has  consulted  his  ease  and  per- 
haps his  reputation,  in  transcribing  the  reasonings  of  the  Divine  L^atum  on 
various  points  of  Theology,  and  generally  without  reference  to  the  Book  or 
the  Author ;  yet  his  aflfoirs  with  his  Body  have  taught  him  caution,  and 
obliged  him  to  declare  against  the  Pbopositton,  in  support  of  which, 
those  reasonings  were  employed  by  their  original  Author.  For  when  he 
comes  to  the  question  concerning  Ae  sanction  of  the  Jewish  LaWy  he  intro- 
duces it  in  the  following  manner — **  Questionem  inchoamus  difficilem,  in 
qua  explicanda  adhibenda  est  summa  verborum  proprietas,  ne  Pelagianis  ex 
una  parte  non  satis  foedus  Moaaicum  et  Evangelicum  discriminantibos,  ant 
oontrariis  rscbmtiobum  quorumdam  erroribus  favere  videamur."  And  so, 
fortifies  himself  with  Suarez  and  St.  Thomas.  The  consequence  of  which 
is,  that  the  two  large  Chapters  in  his  second  Volume  (the  first,  To  prove 
that  a  future  state  was  always  a  popular  Doctrine  amongst  the  Jews ;  and 
the  second.  That  temporal  rewards  and  punishments  were  really  and  equally 
distributed  amongst  them  under  the  Theocracy)  just  serve  to  confute  one 
another :  Or  more  properly,  the  second  Chapter,  by  wd  of  the  Arguments 
taken  ^m  the  Divine  Legationy  effectually  overturns  all  that  he  has 
advanced  in  the  first. — See  M.  Hooke's  second  volume  of  his  Course, 
intitled,  Religionis  naturalis  et  revelatcs  Prineipia,  from  p.  208  to  296. 
For  the  rest,  this  justice  is  due  to  the  learned  and  ingenious  Writer,  that 
these  Principles  cf  natural  and  revealed  Religion  compose  the  best  reasoned 
Work  in  defence  of  Revehition  which  we  have  yet  seen  come  from  that 
quarter. 
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Thb  Reailer  hfts  be«ii  already  referred  to  an  Explanation  of  the  ondiaion  of  Boob 
VII.  and  VIII.— And  le§t,  in  the  preceding  Title  page  to  the  IXdi  Book,  the  wn^ 
« left  onfiniahed  "  might  operate  to  the  prcjjndice  of  thia  division  of  the  work,  it  maj  be 
proper  to  repeat  here  a  few  words  from  Biahop  Hord's  introdnctotj  Ducourse :— "  Thii 
IXth  Book  is  the  nohlest  effort  that  has  hitherto  been  made  to  give  a  Rationalb  or 
Christianity.  . . .  Very  little  is  wanting  to  complete  the  Andior's  design :  ouij  «l>st 
he  had  proposed  to  say  on  the  apocalyptic  prophecies,  and  which  may  he  supplied  frem 
the  Ditctmrte  en  ^ntushri*t,"^See  Vol.  I.  of  this  Edit.  ^.  63,  64.— £d 
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INTROPUCTION.* 


Truth,  the  great  Objeet  of  aU  honest  as  well  as  rational  Inquiries, 
had  been  long  sought  for  in  Tain ;  when»  the  Search  now  become 
desperate,  after  the  fruitless  toil  of  the  b6it  qualified  Sages,  and  of 
the  most  improved  times.  She  suddenly  appeared  in  Person  to  put 
these  benighted  Wanderers  in  their  Way.  I  am  the  truth,  says  the 
Sariour  of  the  World.  This  was  his  Moral  Nature ;  of.  mor^  concern 
for  us  to  know,  than  his  Physical ;  and,  on  that  account,  explained 
more  at  large  in  his  eternal  Oospel. 

This  last  book,  therefore,  being  an  att^npt  to  explain  the  true 

NATURE   AND   GENIUS   OP  THE   CHRISTIAN   RELIGION  ;    I  shall, 

1 .  First  o£  all,  prenously  examine  those  sceptical  Objections,  which, 
in  the  long  absence  of  Truth,  the  Worid  had  begun  to  entertain  of 
her  yery  Being  and  existence ;  or  at  least,  of  our  capacity  to  discover, 
and  get  hold  of  her.     And  these  being  remoyed, 

2.  I  shall,  in  the  second  place,  lay  down,  under  what  laws,  and 
with  what  disposition  of  mind,  I  have  ventured  to  use  the  aids  of 
REASON  to  exphun  the  truths  op  Revelation. 

3.  And,  lastly,  I  shall  attempt  to  remove  the  Prejudices  which  may 
arise  against  any  new  discoveries  in  support  of  Revelation,  which 
the  method  here  employed  to  analyze  that  capital  truth  of  all,  the 
Faith,  may  posubly  enable  us  to  make. 

I. 

That  ancient  Remedy  against  Error,  a  Pyrrhanian,  or,  if  you  like  it 
better,  an  Academic  Scepticism,  only  added  one  more  disorder  to 
the  human  Mind ;  but  being  the  last  of  its  misbegotten  issue,  it 
became,  as  is  usual,  the  £&vorite  of  its  Parent. 

Our  blessed  Master  himself  was  the  first  to  encounter  its  attacks, 
and  the  insolence  of  that  School  has  kept  the  Church  in  breath  ever 
iince. 

When  Jesus  was  carried  before  Pilate  as  a  Criminal  of  State,  for 
calling  himself  King  of  the  Jewe,  he  tried  to  shorten  the  intended 
proosts  by  pleading  that  hie  Kingdom  woe  not  of  thie  World.  But 
PUate,  alarmed  at  the  names  of  King  and  Kingdom^  asked,  art  thou 
a  King  then  ?  The  other  replied, — For  thie  cause  came  1  into  the 
*  8«e  <<  Seimoii/'  ooDcerning  The  Nature  and  Condition  of  Truth. ^K.  W, 
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World,  that  I  should  bear  Witness  unto  the  Truth.  PUate  saitk 
unto  him,  what  is  Truth  7  And  when  he  had  said  this,  he  went  cut 
again.*  For  when  he  found  that  the  Kingdom  daimed  hy  the  nip- 
posed  Criminal,  was  a  Kingdom  merely  Spiritual,  or,  in  the  Roman 
GoTemor's  conceit,  a  Kingdom  only  in  idea,  he  considered  the  Claim 
as  no  proper  subject  of  the  civil  tribunal.  So  far  he  acted  well,  and 
suitably  to  his  public  Character.  But  when  he  discovered  his  indiffer- 
ence to,  or  rather  contempt  of,  Truth,  when  offered  to  be  laid  before 
him  as  a  private  Man,  by  one  who,  he  knew,  had  the  repute  of  exer- 
cising every  superior  Power  proper  to  enforce  it,  he  appears,  to  me, 
in  a  light  much  less  ezcusiCble. 

The  negligent  air  of  his  insulting  question  will  hardly  admit  of  an 
Apology. — "You  tell  me"  (says  he)  "of  Truth,  a  word  in  the 
mouth  of  every  Leader  and  FoUower  of  a  Sect;  who  all  agree 
(though  in  nothing  else)  to  give  that  name  to  their  own  Opinions : 
While  Truth,  if,  indeed,  we  allow  of  its  Existence,  still  wanders  at 
large,  and  in  disguise.  Nor  does  the  Detection  seem  worth  the  Pains 
of  the  Search,  since  those  things  which  Nature  intended  for  genend 
use  she  made  plain  and  obvious,  and  within  the  reach  of  all  men.*' 

Sentiments  like  these  bespoke  the  Ruler  of  an  Asiatic  Province, 
who  had  heard  so  much  of  Truth  in  the  Schools  of  Philosophy ;  and 
had  heard  of  it  to  so  little  purpose.  This  corrupt  Governor,  there- 
fore, finding  a  Jewish  Sage  talk  of  bearing  Witness  to  the  Truth,  (the 
affected  Office  of  the  Grecian  Sophists),  was  ready  to  conclude  that 
Jesus  was  one  of  their  mimic  Followers.  For  it  was  now  become 
fashionable  amongst  the  learned  Rabbins  to  inlist  themselves  into  one 
or  other  of  those  celebrated  Schools.  Thus  the  famous  Philo  was  an 
outrageous  Platonist  :  And  Jesus  calling  himself  a  King,  together 
with  the  known  Purity  and  Severity  of  his  Morals,  probably  made 
Pilate  consider  hfti  as  one  of  the  Stoical  wise  men,  who  alone  was 
iree,  and  happy,  and  a  King, 

**  Liber,  bonoratiu,  pnlcher.  Rex  deniqne  Regnm." 

Now,  as  on  the  one  hand,  the  Character  of  the  Greek  Philosophy, 
which  was  of  an  abstract  nature,  and  sequestered  ttom  civil  busineta, 
made  Pilate  conclude,  that  these  Claims  of  Jesus  had  nothing  in  them 
dangerous  or  alarming ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  its  endless  dilutee 
and  quarrels  about  Truth,  and  which  of  the  Sects  had  her  in  keep- 
ing, made  Men  of  the  World,  and  especially  those  in  public  Stations, 
whose  practice  declined  the  test  of  any  moral  System  whatsoever, 
willing  to  be  persuaded,  and  ready  to  conclude,  that  this  boasted 
Truth,  which  pretended  to  be  the  sole  Directress  of  human  conduct, 
was  indeed  no  better  than  a  shifting  and  fantastic  Vision. 

•  John  zvttL  38. 
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This,  I  presume,  was  the  light  in  which  Pilate  coDsidered  the 
Saviour  of  the  World.  Had  he  suspected  Jesus  of  hang  the 
Founder  of  a  public  and  a  popular  Religion,  which  aimed  to  be 
erected  on  the  ruins  <^  the  established  Worship,  the  jealousies  of  the 
Roman  Court,  since  the  loss  of  public  liberty,  had,  doubtless,  made 
tiiis  serrile  Minister  of  Power  very  attentive,  and  even  officious,  to 
suppress  it  in  its  birth. 

But  if  the  ill  usage  of  Truth  by  the  Philosophers  could  so  disgust 
the  Politician  of  old,  as  to  indispose  him  to  an  acquaintance  of  this 
importance,  what  must  we  think  will  be  her  reception  amongst  modem 
Statesmen,  whose  views  are  neither  more  pure  nor  more  generous ;  and 
whose  penetration,  perhaps,  does  not  go  much  beyond  the  busy  Men 
of  Antiquity ;  when  they  see  her  so  freely  handled  by  those,  amongst 
us,  who  call  themselyes  her  Ministers,  and  profess  to  consecrate  her 
to  the  Service  of  Religion  7  Amongst  such,  I  mean  of  the  active  no 
less  than  of  the  idle  part  of  the  fashionable  World,  Pilate's  scornful 
question  is 'become  proverlnal,  when  they  would  insinuate,  that  Truth, 
like  Virtue,  is  nothing  but  a  name. 

What  is  this  Truth,  say  they,  of  which  the  world  has  heard  so 
much,  and  has  received  so  little  satisfaction?  But  above  all,  what  is 
that  GosPKL  Truth,  the  pretended  Guide  of  life,  which  its  Ministers 
are  wont  so  much  to  discredit  in  their  very  attempts  to  recommend  ? 
For  while  obfeetione  to  Religion  lie  level  to  the  capacities  of  the 
Vulgar,  the  eohitum  of  them  requires  the  utmost  stretch  of  parts  and 
learning  in  the  Teacher  to  excogitate,  and  equal  application  and  atten- 
tion in  the  Learner  to  comprehend.  From  which  (say  they)  we  are 
naturally  led  to  conclude,  that  the  Gospel  doctrinee  are  no  Truths,  or  at 
least.  Truths  of  no  general  concern ;  since  they  are  neither  uniformly 
held  by  those  who  are  employed  to  teach  them,  nor  subject  to  the 
examination  of  such  as  are  enjoined  to  receive  them. 

Something  like  this,  I  apprehend,  may  be  the  way  of  thinking,  and 
talking  too,  amongst  those  who  have  more  decently  discarded  all  care 
and  concern  about  the  Things  of  Religion. 

And  as  our  acquired  passions  and  appetites  have  concurred  with  the. 
constitutional  weakness  of  our  nature  to  form  these  conclusions  against 
Truth,  and  especially  against  that  best  part  of  it,  religious 
Truth,  Charity  seems  to  call  upon  us  to  detect  and  lay  open  the 
general  causes  which  have  given  birth  to  Men's  prejudices  against  it. 

I.  And  first,  with  regard  to  Truth  in  general ; — of  the  various 
hindrances  to  its  discovery,  and  of  Men's  backwardness  to  acquiesce 
in  it,  when  luckily  found. 

The  first  and  surest  Means  of  acquiring  the  good  we  seek,  is 
our  love  and  affection  for  the  object.  This  quickens  our  industry,  and 
sharpens  our  attention.     On  this  account  the  love  of  truth  hath 
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always  been  recommended  by  the  Masten  of  Wisdom  as  the  best 
means  of  sacceeding  in  the  pursuit  of  it.  Hardly  any  one  suspects 
that  he  wants  this  Love :  yet  there  are  few  whom  thdr  confidence 
does  not  deceive.  We  mistake  the  loTe  of  our  Opmion*  for  the  Iwe 
of  Truth  ;  because  we  suppose  our  own  Opinions,  true :  Yet,  for  Ae 
most  part,  we  received  them  upon  trust ;  and  consequently,  they  are 
much  more  likely  to  be  ftdse :  So  that  our  affections  being  now  mis- 
plaeed,  they  are  a  greater  hindrance  in  the  pursuit  of  Truth,  dian  if 
we  had  no  affections  at  all  concerning  it. 

How  then  shall  we  know  when  we  have  this  love  ?  for  still  it  is 
necessary  we  should  have  it,  if  we  would  search  after  Trxtth  to  any 
good  purpose.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  what  every  man  must  fed 
for  himself;  and  yet  it  is  as  dangerous  to  trust  our  own  feelings, 
when  the  Object  is  so  easily  mistaken.  However,  when  we  set  out  in 
pursuit  of  Truth  as  of  a  Stranger ;  and  not  in  Sear^  of  Arguments 
to  support  our  Acquaintance  with  pre-concdved  Opinions  :  Whoi  we 
possess  ourselves  in  a  perfect  indifference  for  eweij  thing  but  known 
and  well-attested  Truth  ;  regardless  of  the  place  feom  whence  it 
comes,  or  of  that  to  which  it  seems  to  be  going :  When  the  Mind,  I 
say,  is  in  this  State,  no  one,  I  think,  can  feiriy  suspect  the  reality  of 
its  attachment. 

1.  But  our  APPETITES  rarely  su£Eer  us  to  observe  this  strict  and 
rigid  conduct.  We  seek  the  gratification  of  our  humour  eveii  in  the 
Laws  which  should  correct  it.  Hence  so  many  various  Systems 
OF  Morality  to  suit  every  man's  bent  of  Mind  and  frame  of  Con- 
stitution. The  Indolent,  the  Active,  the  Sanguine,  the  Flegmatic,  and 
the  Saturnine,  have  *  all  their  coireq>ondent  Theories.  And  from 
thenceforth,  the  concern  of  each  is  not  the  trial,  but  the  support  of 
his  Opinions  ;  which  can  be  no  otherwise  provided  for  than  by  keep- 
ing the  arguments  in  favour  of  them  always  in  view,  and  by  contriving 
to  have  those  of  a  less  benign  aspect  overiooked  or  forgotten. 

2.  Prejudices  mislead  the  Enquirer  no  less  than  his  pamou*. 
He  venerates  the  notions  he  received  from  his  Forefathers  :  He  rests 
in  them  on  the  authority  of  those  whose  judgement  he  esteems ;  or, 
at  least,  wishes  well  to  them  for  the  sake  of  the  honours  or  profits  he 
sees  attached  to  the  profession  of  them.  Nay,  he  can  persuade  him- 
self to  patronize  what  he  hath  once  chosen,  for  reasons  vrith  whidi 
Truth  has  no  manner  of  concern.  He  likes  them  because  they  are 
M:  because  they  are  netr/^for  being  plain  and  simple;  for  bdng 
sublime  and  mysterious ;  for  being  followed  by  the  Few  ;  for  being 
followed  by  the  Many  :  in  a  word,  on  a  thousand  other  accounts  still 
more  remote  from  the  conclusions  oi  common  sense. 

But  then,  bad  as  this  is,  since  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  apparent, 
that  the  impediments  in  pursuit  of  Trvth  are  not  essential,  but  only 
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Bceidental  to  the  Inquiry,  we  may  well  account  for  our  mistakes  in 
setting  out ;  for  the  slowness  of  our  progress ;  and  the  rubs  and 
oppositions  we  meet  in  our  passage,  without  having  recourse  to  any 
se€pHeal  conduaions  in  favour  of  the  incomprehensible  nature  of 
TwLVTM,  or  the  inaccessible  situation  in  which  the  Author  of  all 
things  hath  been  pleased  to  place  her.  For,  is  it  any  reason,  that 
because  some  Truths  are  so  deep  that  our  haste  and  impatience  will 
not  allow  us  time  to  sound  them ;  others  so  disguised  that  our  dissipa- 
tion will  not  enable  us  to  unmask  their  pretences ;  and  others  again, 
so  unfiriendly  to  our  prejudices  as  to  indispose  us  to  examine  them : 
That,  because  some  errors  wear  so  plausible  a  face  as  to  look  like 
Truth;  others,  so  commodious  an  appearance  as  to  be  readily 
received  for  Truth  ;  and  others  again,  so  fkshionable  as  to  claim  all 
the  privil^es  due*  to  Truth  ;  is,  I  say,  all,  or  any  thing  of  this,  a 
veason  for  sober  men  to  conclude,  that  either  there  is  no  di£ference 
between  Truth  and  Falsehood;  or  that  the  difference  is  so  insensible 
that  it  will  not  serve  us  for  a  distinction  ?  Our  Senses,  in  many 
cases  ;  our  Reason,  in  more ;  and  our  very  Hearts  in  almost  all,  will 
tell  us  the  contrary. 

II.  Secondly,  with  regard  to  RsLioioua  Truth.  1.  Mistaken 
constancy,  or  more  tenacious  Zsal,  make  some  men  prejudiced  in 
fkvour  of  less  aUowed  Opinions  :  And  the  obliquer  affections  of  ava- 
rice or  ambition  make  others  declare  for  such  as  are  established, 
OpposmoN  likewise  will  too  much  dispose  Both,  to  support  what 
they  may  even  suspect  to  be  fidse,  and  to  secrete  what  they  know  to 
be  true.  Thia  draws  them  stilL  farther  from  the  road  of  Truth  ; 
while  aU  they  seek  is  to  be  at  distance  from  one  another's  Parties  and 
Opinions. 

2.  Inveterate  errors,  long  since  sanctified  by  Time  and  Authority, 
concerning  the  nature  and  end  of  Scripturk,  are  another  occasion  of 
the  disgraces  to  whidi  Revelation  is  become  subject. 

€k>D*8  WRITTEN  WORD  is  SO  commouly  and  so  justly  honoured  with 
the  name  of  the  truth  ;  and  holy  Writ  in  general  so  frequently  recom- 
mended for  its  virtue  in  leading  us  into  all  Truth,  that  simple,  well- 
meaning  men  have  been  apt  to  r^ard  it  as  a  Treasury  of  Science ; 
and  to  apply  to  it  for  all  the  principles  of  human  knowledge.  How 
wretchedly,  for  instance,  hath  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation  been 
dishonoured,  by  the  wild  and  fuiciful  expositions  of  men  besotted  by 
this  or  that  Sect  of  heathen  Philosophy,  or  of  Christian  Mysti- 
cism !  Flatonists,  Materialists,  Cartesians,  Chymists,  Cabahsts,  and 
sU  the  impure  Fry  of  Physical,  Philological,  and  Spiritual  Enthusiasts, 
have  found  each  his  own  whimsies  realised  in  the  first  and  second 
chapters  of  the  Book  of  Genesis. 

Agmn,  how  impiously  have  the  Jewish  Law  and  the  Gk>8PEL  of 
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Jesus  been  abased  by  Slaves  and  ^jcophants,  to  find,  in  one,  the 
DIVINE  RiouT  of  KiNGS ;  and,  in  the  other,  the  Supreme  dominion 
OF  THE  Church. 

But  amidst  all  this  folly  and  mischief,  arising  from  a  perversion  of 
the  Bible,  to  support  human  Systems  of  Philosophy  and  Politics,  had 
men  only  reflected,  that  though  the  Bible  tells  ns,  it  was  written  to 
make  men  wise^-^it  addeth — unto  ealvation,*  they  would  have  sou^t  for 
the  Principles  of  natural  and  eivil  knowledge  amongst  their  proper  Pro- 
fessors ;  and  have  studied  Scripture  only  to  investigate  that  Wisdom 
which  is  from  above,  and  isjiret  pure,  then  PEACEABLE.f  A  wis- 
dom which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  rectifies  the  understanding,  puri- 
fies the  heart ;  and  so  removes  all  ground  of  contention  raised  by  t 
perplexed  head  or  a  heated  temper. 

The  first  Propagators  of  our  holy  Faith,  under  the  immfdiste 
Commission  of  their  Master,  were,  in  Uiis,  as  in  all  other  parts  of 
their  conduct,  truly  admirable.  What  they  chiefly  proposed  to  the 
People  at  large,  was  the  Belief  of  a  few  dear  and  simple  pn^pon- 
tions,  as  necessary  to  Salvation :  When  they  addressed  themsdvcs  to 
those  chosen  Particulars,  who  were  fitly  qualified  and  ri^tly  disposed, 
they  as  warmly  recommend  examination  : — ^to  Search  the  Ser^ 
tures,X  and  to  try  all  things. 

Yet  the  only  use  a  late  Writer  §  could  find  in  so  sage  and  generous 
a  conduct,  was  to  abuse  it,  in  a  prophane  piece  of  drollery,  under  the 
form  of  a  serious  question.  Whether  Christianity  uHufomnded  in  Jrysr 
ment  or  in  Faith  ?  which,  however  designed  for  Wit,  was  just  as  wise 
as.  Whether  St.  Paul's  Clock  was  constructed  on  mechanism  or  on 
motion  ?  Since,  if  the  Clock  was  seen  to  have  motumy  we  oonld  not 
but  conclude  that  the  motion  arose  from  mechanism.  So,  if  the  vital 
principle  of  Christianity  be  Faith,  it  can  be  no  other  than  sndi  t 
Faith  as  stands  upon  Reason,  and  is  supported  by  Argument.  A  wild 
Indian,  perhaps,  might  fietncy  that  St.  Paul*s  Clock  was  animated,  sud 
put  in  motion  by  a  Spirit :  And  an  Enthusiast,  still  wilder  than  the 
Savage,  may  say  that  Faith  is-but  the  Seal  of  a  supernatural  impres- 
sion. Yet  surely,  none  but  a  Fool  of  the  old  stamp,  or  a  Fanatic  of 
the  new,  would  be  willing  to  discard  Reason,  in  pursuit  of  )mjuture 
happiness,  when  he  has  already  found  it  so  usefol  in  procuring  his 
present.  For  both  present  and  future  Grood  are,  alike,  acquired  by 
the  proper  adaption  of  means  to  ends.  An  operation  virhich,  ill 
must  confess,  the  Aid  of  Reason  only  can  effectually  perform.  Nor 
hath  this  £uthful  Guide  of  life  ever  a£forded  cause  of  complaint  or 
jealousy.  When  men,  who  profess  to  be  under  Her  guidance,  find 
themselves  bewildered,  they  should  suspect,  not  Her,  but  themseWes. 
And,  on  a  fair  examination,  I  suppose,  they  will  always  find,  that  they 

*  2  Tim.  iii.  15.  f  Jamea  iU.  17.  X  John  v.  39.  $  Dopwul. 
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have  been  directing  Reason  vbea  they  should  have  been  directed  by 
Hbr.  But  the  wayward  AffectionB  which  occaBion  her  discredit,  go 
on  in  their  illusions  to  excite  our  distrust. 

II. 

Thus  much  for  Sckpticism,  that  bane  of  human  Science,  which, 
while  it  boasts  to  be  the  nerves  of  the  mind,*  deprives  it  of  ail 
ita  force  and  vigour.  I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  temper  and  dis- 
position necessary  to  be  acquired  by  us,  before  we  can  safely  and  pro- 
fitably employ  the  aids  of  Reason  to  explain  the  truths  of 
Revelation. 

The  greatest  impediment  to  Men's  advancement  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  nature  and  genius  of  the  Christian  Religion  hath  ever  been 
their  adopting  or  espousing  some  favorite  Hypothesis,  whereon  to 
erect  the  Goapel  System.  For  every  dispensation  of  true  Religion,  con- 
sisting of  wieans  and  end,  the  well- adapting  these  to  each  other,  pro- 
dnceth  what  we  call  a  System. 

Now  this  may  be  built  either  on  an  hypothesis,  which  is  a  sup- 
posed truth,  or  on  a  fact,  which  is  a  real  one.  And  the  Systems  of 
Theology  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  unwarily  framed  on  the  for- 
mer model ;  which,  as  we  say,  have  much  entangled  and  perplexed  our 
searches  after  Truth. 

Into  this  mistake  men  easily  fell  by  injudiciously  applying,  to  the 
System  of  Grace,  the  method  which  Philosophers  invented,  when 
they  set  upon  explaining  the  System  of  Nature. 

They  did  not  consider  that  any  plausible  Hypothesis  in  Physics 
hath  its  use,  as  it  serves  to  shew  from  what  Laws  the  Natural  Phseno- 
mena  may  arise.  Nor  is  it  destitute  of  more  particular  uses ;  thus  the 
Ptolemaic  Hypothesis  enables  Astronomers  to  predict  Eclipses  as  well 
as  the  Coptmiean  Theory, 

But  a  mere  Hypothesis,  to  explain  the  Dispensation  of  Grace,  is  not 
only  useless,  but  often,  hurtful. 

The  reason  is  apparent.  It  is  agreed  by  all  sober  and  intelligent 
Naturalists,  that  God  is  the  Author  of  the  Material  System  :  But  it  is 
the  great  question  in  debate  between  Religionists  and  Unbelievers, 
Whether  God  be  indeed  the  Author  of  the  System  of  Grace. 

At  worst,  therefore,  a  false  Hypothesis  in  Physics  only  keeps  hid, 
or  leaves  unexplained,  the  chief  beauties  of  the  Material  Creation  : 
And  the  disgrace,  to  which  this  Method  is  subject,  falls  only  upon 
the  successless  Inquirer ;  because  every  such  false  or  fanciful  Hypo- 
thesis carries  along  with  it,  even  in  the  very  arguments  for  its  support, 
the  Conviction  of  its  falsehood.  But  a  groundless  Hypothesis,  in  reli- 
ffious  matters,  by  affording  (and  it  can  afford  no  other)  an  unfavour- 

•  ""Aftepa  rwra  rSw  ^fSf.— Epicharmub. 
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able  representation  of  the  moral  Attributes  of  God  (his  Goodness  and 
his  Jusiiee)  becomes  a  fatal  discredit  to  the  Doctrine  of  Redemptum. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  but^^  to  observe,  that  sach  is  tlie  &te 
and  condition  of  snblunary  things,  that  these  sometimes  exchange 
their  proper  qualities,  and  produce  efifects  not  correspondent  to  their 
respective  natures. 

Thus,  in  the  case  as  thus  considered,  we  have  shewn  bow  harmleti 
a  mere  hypothesis  in  Physics  generally  is,  and,  on  the  contrary,  how 
one  in  Religion  is  as  generally  pernicious.  Yet  sometimes  we  shall 
find  the  Phygieal  Hypothesis  to  be  hurtful,  and  the  Religious  useM. 

The  Ptolemaic  System,  by  destroying  all  that  simplicity  of  motim 
to  be  expected  in  these  Works  of  God,  hath,  along  with  its  civil  and 
practical  use,  occasioned  a  speculative  mischief;  and  inclined  men  to 
Atheism  ;  i^s  appears  in  the  case  of  Alphonsus,  who  impiously  boasted, 
that,  had  he  been  consulted  about  the  Solar  System,  he  could  have 
advised  how  it  might  have  been  better  constructed.  I  call  it  an 
impious  boast,  because  it  plainly  insinuated,  that  he  (who  had  cfis- 
covered  the  imperfections  of  the  Ptolemaic  Construction,  and  was 
ignorant  of  the  true)  ascribed  the  whole  to  a  blind  and  umntelU^ 
Cause.  Again,  the  Cartesian,  with  his  Corpuscularian  Hypothesis, 
attempts  to  explain  all  the  Phsenomena  of  Nature  by  matter  and 
motion ;  requiring  only  that  God  should  at  first  create  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  each,  just  enough  to  set  him  on  work,  and  then  pretends 
to  do  the  business  without  his  fteher  aid ;  that  is,  without  the  eon- 
course  of  any  vital  principle  to  help  him  forward,  in  an  inunate- 
rial  way ;  this  Hypothesis,  I  say,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  so  modi 
contributed  to  free  Philosophy  from  the  nonsense  and  tyranny  of  the 
Schools,  yet,  on  the  other,  produced  (while  it  was  in  vogue)  many 
rank  and  irreligious  Materialists. 

But  once  more  turn  the  tables,  and  then,  so  shifting  is  this  state  of 
things,  we  shall  see,  although  we  have  shewn  that,  in  the  heights  and 
purer  regions  of  Theology,  a  mere,  hypothesis  is  likely  to  disturb  and 
perplex  our  views,  yet  there  is  an  inferior  Station  in  that  sernce^ 
where  the  Divine  may  employ  this  counterfeit  of  a  true  Theory  to 
very  good  purpose ;  in  discrediting  such  objections  to  Revelation  as 
have  gained  credit  by  our  imperfect  ideas  of  the  true  System  of  the 
intellectual  World,  Here  a  probable  hypothesis  is  of  use,  as  it  may 
serve  to  convince  objectors,  that  what  we  find  recorded  in  Sacred 
Scripture  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  God's  extraordinary  Dispensa- 
tion to  Man,  may  be  very  consistent  with  what  human  Reason 
teacheth  of  the  divine  Essence  and  Attributes.  And  the  more  we  can 
frame  of  those  probable  Solutions,  the  more  support  we  give  to  Re^- 
lation,  though  it  be  only  by  arguments  ad  ignorantiam, 

Notwithstanding  aU  this,  it  appears,  upon  the  whole,  that  a  sue- 
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eessfdl  Search  after  Religious  Truths  can  be  then  only  expected  when 
we  erect  our  System  upon  Fact  ;  acknowledged  FaeU,  as  they  are 
reeorded  in  Saored  Scripture. 

For  if  the  Dispensation,  to  which  such  Facts  belong,  be  indeed 
from  God,  all  the  Parts  of  it  will  be  seen  to  be  the  correspondent 
Members  of  one  entire  Whole  ;  which  orderiy  disposition  of  things, 
essential  to  a  religious  System,  will  assure  us  of  Uie  True  Theory 
of  the  Christian  Faith. 

Bat  the  abuse  of  Wards,  confounding  those  of  Hypothesis  and 
System  with  one  another  (the  word  System  being  a  common  term, 
which  may  be  applied  equally  to  an  Hypothesis  or  a  true  Theory) 
bath  thrown  a  discredit  on  the  latter,  with  which  the  former  only 
is  chargeable.  Examples  of  this  the  attentive  Reader  may  find 
among  the  numberless  Cavils  to  the  Work  of  The  Divine  Legation. 

Hitherto  we  have  endeavoured  to  shew  in  what  way  human  Rea- 
son should  be  employed  on  religious  matters. 

But  then,  how  far,  when  thus  employed.  She  is  to  be  indulged,  is 
the  next  thing  to  be  considered. 

The  three  moral  Attributes  of  the  Grodhead,  discoverable  by  natu- 
ral light,  on  which  men  are  accustomed  to  examine  the  pretensions 
of  Eevelatum,  are  his  justice,  his  goodness,  and  hie  wisdom. 
Bat  the  Reasoner  on  Religion  will  trangress  his  bounds,  unless  he  con- 
fine himself  within  the  two  first.  The  evidence  of  this  assertion  is 
convincing. 

To  form  a  right  judgement  of  the  divine  Attributes  of  justice  and 
GOODNESS,  the  only  relations,  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  are 
those  of  God  and  Man.  But  to  judge  truly  of  the  wisdom  of  the  God- 
bead,  other  relations  besides  those  of  €h)d  and  Man,  namely,  the  whole 
order  of  intellectual  Beings,  dispersed  throughout  the  universe,  are  to 
be  added  to  the  account :  Of  whom,  fhrther  than  of  their  mer^  exist- 
ence, we  know  nothing. 

From  hence  it  is  seen,  that  we  may  safely  determine,  whether  any 
thing  in  Revelation  contradict  God's  justice  and  goodness.  If 
it  doth,  such  Revelation  is  to  be  rejected.  Not  so,  with  regard  to  his 
Wisdom,  therein  manifested  in  any  particular  instance ;  although  our 
nataral  knowledge  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God  assures  us,  that 
the  GREAT  ALL  is  couductcd  with  the  most  consummate  Wisdom, 

Revelation  therefore  is  not  to  be  rejected  on  account  of  difficul- 
ties arising  from  our  ignorance  of  all  the  relations  necessary  to  be 
taken  in,  when  we  would  attempt  to  form  a  complete  judgment  of  the 
exertion  of  the  Attribute  of  Wisdom, 

Why  this  precise  mode  of  Redemption  by  the  death  and  sufferings 
of  Christ  was  preferred  to  all  other,  in  the  eternal  purpose  of  the 
Godhead,  exceeds  the  powers  of  human  reason  to  discover;  because 
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,  hiB  Attribute  of  Wisdom,  which  is  out  of  the  reach  of  man  to  appty 
to  this  inquiry,  ia  here  concerned.  But  when  it  hath  been  proTed  hj 
Fact,  that  a  Religion  was  revealed  in  which  this  mode  of  Redea^pHm 
is  employed,  then  Reason  may  lend  her  modest  aid  to  shew  (what  a 
rational  Religion  seems  to  expect  should  be  shewn)  that  thu  preeite 
mode  is  conformable  to  aU  our  ideas  of  divine  goodnem  and  jmtite : 
Nay,  that  it  best  quadrates  with,  as  it  is  seen  to  be  the  prop^est  metns 

of,  a  RESTORATION   TO  A  FREE   GIFT,   WHEN    BECOME    FORFEITED. 

This  difference,  in  the  Application  of  Reason  to  religions  matten, 
Moses  hath  not  obscurely  intimated  to  his  People ;  where,  in  his  last 
direction  for  their  conduct,  he  says.  The  secret  things  belong  unto 
the  Lord  our  God  ;  but  thoee  thinge  which  are  revealed  belong  to 
us  and  to  our  Children,  for  ever  ;  *  and  had  I  not  observed  this 
sage  direction,  but  vainly  endeavoured  to  explain  Mysteries  which  the 
Gospel  hath  left  unexplained,  I  should  justly  have  incurred  the  Cen- 
siure  of  Jerom  to  his  Adversaries.  JFhg  (says  this  Father)  do  fcu 
pretend,  after  oo  many  agee  are  elapoed,  to  teach  ue  what  was  never 
taught  before  I  Why,  attempt  to  explain  what  neither  Peter  mor 
*  Paul  thought  it  neceeeary  to  be  known  ?  f 

1.  The  Principles,  here  laid  down,  may  be  of  use.  First,  to  direct 
future  Enquirers  in  the  right  way  ;  where,  if,  on  other  accounts, 
they  make  but  slow  advances,  they  are,  at  least,  kept  firom  wandering 
in  the  dark.  For  while  the  bounds  of  Reason  continue  unsettled,  and 
the  use  and  abuse  of  this  noble  instrument  of  Truth  remain  con- 
foui&ded  with  one  another,  the  very  ablest  Seeker  will  be  embarrassed 
and  misled.^  Hence  it  hath  come  to  pass,  that  this  first  and  neces- 
sary step    in  support  of   our  holy  Faith,  an  Inquiry  into  the 

TRUE   NATURE    AND   GENIUS   OP  THE   GoSPEL-DISPENSATIONS,  hsth 

been  so  generally  overlooked  :  instead  of  which  a  thousand  metaphy- 
sical subtilties  on  the  terms  and  phrases  under  which  the  doctrine  of 
SAYING  GRACE  is  couvcycd,  havc  engaged  men's  principal  attentioii ; 
while  the  thing  itself,  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance,  hath  been 
suffered  to  lie  in  all  the  Obscurity  in  which  old  Polemics  had  involved 
it.  So  true  hath  our  perverse  nature  ever  been  to  itself.  "Hoc 
habet  ingenium  humanum,"  (says  the  great  Philosopher)  "  ut  cum  ad 
soLiDA  non  sufiiciat,  in  superyacaneis  se  atterat.*'  § 

2.  Another  use  of  these  Principles  is  to  convince  Unb^evers,  that 
REVEALED  RELIGION  sffords,  and  is  productive  of,  all  the  erideooe 
which  the  nature  of  the  thing  requires  ;  and  consequently,  all  which 
right  reason  can  expect :  And  that  the  strongest  of  their  ofajectioiis 
to  it  arise  fh>m  the  abusive  exercise  of  our  Faculties,  employed  on 
objects  which  those  Faculties  can  neither  apprehend  nor  reach. 

*  Dent.  xxix.  39.  t  ^d  Panmiackium  ct  Oceanum  de  errorihu  Orisemi' 

X  LiMBORCU'8  j4mica  CoUatio  cum  erudUo  Judtto.  %  Bacon. 
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III. 
Bat  now,  all  Parties,  in  support  of  their  oblique  interest,  have 
concurred  to  decry  this  method  of  Inquiry  :  whereby,  from  the  vari- 
ou»  genius,  the  comparative  excellence,  the  mutual  dependence,  the 
redprocal  illustration  of  the  several  parts  of  God's  moral  Dispensa- 
tion to  Mankind,  and  the  gradual  progress  of  the  Whole  towards  per- 
fection, great  discoveries  have  been  made  in  these  latter  times,  by 
men  who  dared  to  break  the  barrier,  which  Bigotry  and  Superstition 
had  been  so  long  forming,  to  obstruct  our  views  both  of  Nature  and 
of  Grace. 

These  Parties  ask,  How  it  happened  that  Discoveries  so  sublime 
and  nseM,  as  is  pretended,  were  now  to  make ;  when  the  liffht  of  the 
spirit  was  sent  so  early,  and  had  illuminated  the  Church  so  long? — 
How  it  happened,  that  these  Truths  were  denied  to  the  best  times, 
and,  after  lying  hid  for  many  ages,  were  reserved  for  the  reward  of  the 
very  worst  ?  And  then,  in  their  real  or  pretended  reverence  for  Estab- 
lishments, concur  in  condemning  all  experiments  in  Religion. 

To  these,  under  their  sad  suspicions  of  the  issue,  in  forsaking  the 
OLD  POSTURE  OF  DEFENCE,  it  will  bc  Sufficient  to  reply, 

1.  That  the  promise  and  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  may  be  considered, 
either  as  they  rderred  to  the  first  Propagators  of  the  Faith,  or  as 
they  concerned  the  Teachers  of  it,  ever  since. 

As  to  the  first  Propagators,  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  being 
abundantly  enlightened  for  the  work  of  their  Ministry ;  whether  it 
was  in  making  Converts,  in  founding  Churches,  or  in  composing 
those  occasional  instructions,  by  which  the  Faithful,  in  all  ages,  may 
improve  the  current  benefits  of  the  same  Spirit.  As  to  the  succeeding 
Teachers  of  the  word,  the  assistance  tbey  receive  from  the  Holy 
Spirit,  is  the  second  point  we  are  more  particularly  to  consider. 

Now  the  endowment  of  Grace  is,  in  this  respect,  pretty  much  the 
tame  with  the  endowment  of  Nature  ;  of  little  advantage  to  the 
receiver  without  his  co-operation.  God  hath  bestowed  upon  us  hands 
and  feet,  to  procure  good,  and  to  avert  evil ;  but  it  is  to  the  careful 
and  habitual  application  of  these  members  to  their  proper  uses,  that 
▼e  owe  all  the  benefits  they  are  capable  of  producing.  So  it  is  with 
the  free  gift  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  bestowed  upon  us,  to  enlighten  the' 
understanding,  and  to  redress  the  disorders  of  the  ^Wlll.  But  it 
does  not  work  like  a  Charm  :  for  if  either  we  neglect  to  employ  these 
given  powers,  or  wUl  divert  them  to  improper  subjects,  the  use  and 
efficacy  of  Grace  must  certainly  be  defeated. 

This  Ordinance,  in  the  (economy  of  Grace,  may  receive  credit     ' 
£rom  what  is  seen  to  have  happened  in  the  ceconomy  of  Nature. 
The  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the  Almighty  is  so  evident  and 
convmcing,  from  every  obvious  configuration  of  matter  surrounding 
ni,  that  these  Attributes  cannot  escape  the  most  inattentive,/t)r^lie  t 
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concealed  from  the  most  short-sighted.  Hence  a  God,  the  Maker,  the 
Preserver,  and  Governor  of  the  World,  is  the  universal  voice  of  Nttore. 

Now  Creation  and  Government,  from  whence  the  maraUiy  of 
human  Actions  is  deduced,  are  the  foundation  of  Natural  Reli- 
gion :  80  that  God  cannot  he  said  to  have  been  wanting  in  the  dis- 
covery of  himself  to  the  lowest  of  his  rational  Creatures :  Yet,  thou^ 
the  general  and  obvious  marks  of  his  power,  ynsdam,  and  goodneu, 
obtrude  themselves  upon  all  men,  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  a  well^ 
directed  study  of  the  Book  of  Nature  opens  to  us  such  stup^idous 
wonders  of  his  Power,  such  awful  Scenes  of  his  Wisdom,  and 
such  enchanting  prospects  of  his  Goodneea,  as  far  exceed  all  concep- 
tion of  the  unlearned  and  uninstructed  Beholder.  Some  fiednt  taste 
of  these  delights  the  more  inquisitive  enjoyed  rery  early :  But  those 
who  came  after,  by  indulging  too  much  to  abstract  speculation,  aid 
trusting  too  little  to  experiment,  instead  of  discovering  a  real  world, 
the  Archetype  of  its  Maker,  invented  a  variety  (^  ifiuiginary  ones,  all 
as  dishonourable,  as  they  were  unrelated  to  him.  At  length,  two  of 
our  own  countrymen  of  superior  genius  chalked  out  a  difimnt  road 
to  the  study  of  Nature,  in  which  vague  conjecture  was  excluded  ;  and 
facte,  verified,  on  experhnente,  irere  allowed  to  be  the  only  inlet  to 
physical  knowledge.  Henceforth,  Nature  was  set  before  us, 
unveiled ;  and  her  Sacred  Mysteries  held  out  to  the  knowledge'  and 
admiration  of  all  men. 

This  was  the  progress  in  the  ways  of  Nature  :  The  ways  of 
Grace  ran  the  very  same  fortune. 

The  great  Principles  of  revealed  Beligion  are  Faith  and  Obedi- 
ence. These,  which  are  alone  sufficient  to  make  men  wise  unto  Saba- 
turn,  are  deariy  and  fully  taught  in  the  Ooepel.  But  we  should  greatly 
derogate  from  God's  moral  Oocemment,  did  we  not  allow  it  to  abound 
in  the  like  sublime  Wonders  with  the  Natural.  And  to  the  study  of 
the  first,  there  are  more  important  Calls,  and  much  greater  Advan- 
tages. The  knowledge  of  God's  moral  Government,  as  far  as  concarns 
his  religious  Dispensations,  is  the  duty  of  every  man :  and  indeed, 
the  whole  business  of  the  Ministers  of  his  revealed  word.  So  that 
partly,  for  the  use  and  importance  of  the  subject,  partly,  for  the 
necessity  of  making  head  against  the  enemies  of  Bevdation,  but  chiefly 
in  obedience  to  the  Command,  to  study  the  Scriptures,  it  hath, 
from  the  first  ages  of  the  Church  to  the  present  times,  been  one  of 
the  principal  occupations  of  the  Learned.  *Yet  what,  from  unfavour- 
able circumstances  in  the  civil  and  literary  world ;  what,  from  the 
varying  bias  of  occasional  prejudices  ;  but,  abdve  all,  fr^m  the  sordid 
interests  and  blind  passions  of  men  occupied  in  these  Inquiries ;  the 
various  Schemes  of  Religion,  pretended  to  be  found  in  Scripture,  bat 
indeed,  the  workmanship  of  Divines,  had  dishonoured  the  Doctrine  of 
Redemption  near  as  much  as  the  hypotheses  ot^hHosopken  h^ 
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dishonoured  the  History  of  the  Creation.  Till  here  again,  as  in 
the  former  case,  the  same  caution  and  sobriety  which  directed  men  to 
the  true  method  of  treating  thingB  material,  by  a  careful  study  of  the 
Tolume  of  Nature,  led  them  into  the  right  way  of  explaiuing  ihing9 
qfiritual,  by  a  careful  study  of  the  volume  of  Grace.  So  that  if,  in 
Uiese  times,  the  adyances  in  the  knowledge  of  God's  will  should 
biply  prove  as  considerable  as  those  in  the  discovery  of  his  Works, 
it  will  not  be  beside  a  reasonable  expectation  ;  as  similar  causes  are 
wcmt  to  produce  similar  effects. 

I  have  placed  these  correspondent  accounts  of  the  progress  of  the 
human  faculties,  in  Nature  and  in  Grace,  in  this  neighbourly  posi- 
tion, that  the  Reader,  by  setting  them  together,  and  comparing  them 
with  one  another,  may  see,  whether  there  be  any  Objections  to  new 
DI8COYERIB8  in  ReUgion,  which  do  not  equally  hold  against  new 
DISCOVERIES  in  Nature;  of  which,  for  their  neumess  alone,  no 
one  ever  yet  entertained  the  least  doubt  or  suspicion  of  their  Truth. 

For  let  us  compare  the  Almighty's  display  of  his  nature  in  the  great 
Ydnme  of  lus  Works,  with  the  declaration  of  his  WiU  in  the  lesser 
Tohune  of  his  Word,  and  we  shall  find  the  same  marks  of  goodness 
to  be  alike  conspicuous  in  both  cases. 

In  his  Workst  a  man  need  but  open  his  Eyes  to  see,  in  every  Object, 
the  God  which  claims  his  adoration :  In  his  Word^  the  Man  who 
nmsy  may  read,  the  Means  and  Method  of  his  own  Salvation.  In 
neither  case,  is  any  thing  wanting  to  instruct  the  most  simple  in 
their  dependence  and  their  duty  ;  in  which,  consists  their  happiness. 
— ^For  further  information  in  the  works  and  ways  of  Providence,  God 
wisely  reserved  it  for  the  reward  of  the  manly  and  virtuous  improve- 
ment of  the  human  facultfes. 

It  is  true  in  faust,  as  hath  been  already  intimated,  that  throughout  a 
long  series  of  Ages,  neither  of  these  Inquirers  made  any  very  consi- 
derable Advances  in  real  knowledge.  But  it  is  as  true,  that  what 
hind^ed  Both,  proceeded  not  so  much  from  difficulties  in  the  things 
sought  after,  as  from  the  wrong  Methods  employed  in  the  search. 
For,  instead  of  addressing  themselves  to  discover  the  true  Constitu- 
Hon  of  Things  from  the  Frame  of  God's  works,  as  objected  to  their 
Senses ;  or  Uie  true  End  of  Revelation  from  Sacred  Scripture,  as  it 
there  lies  open  to  their  Contemplation,  they  framed  fandfol  hypo- 
theses, out  of  their  own  slender  stock  of  ideas ;  and  then,  by  distorting 
Nature,  and  wresting  the  Bible  awry,  they  forced  both  one  and  the 
other,  to  Father  their  blind  and  spurious  Issue. 

But  when  once  Divines  and  Philosophers  were  become  sensible 
of  their  wrong  Courses ;  and,  in  consequence  of  that  conviction,  had 
measured  back  their  steps ;  and  with  more  modesty  and  better  sense 
had  renounced  their  fancies,  and  erected  Theories  on  the  real  constitn- 
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tion  of  things  ;  it  is  wonderful  to  conceive  what  discoveries  were  soon 
made  in  Natural  and  Religious  JVuths. 

These  two  important  Studies,  therefore,  being  alike  dreora- 
stanced,  and  having  ran  the  same  fortune,  demand,  in  all  reasonsUe 
allowance,  the  same  judgment  to  be  passed  on  their  pretences. 

But  Men  are  not  accustomed  to  be  thus  equitable.  One  of  Uie 
readiest,  as  well  as  most  impudent  exploits  of  Prejudice,  is  to  draw 
unlike  conclusions  from  siwUlar  Premisses. 

It  is  confessed,  that  the  book  of  Nature  is  so  plain  and  dear,  thst 
every  sentence  reveals  and  proclaims  its  Almighty  Author :  that  if  iti 
more  sublime  or  more  profound  truths  have  lain  concealed,  or  been 
kept  out  of  sight,  for  Ages,  it  was  the  fault  of  the  Inquirers,  who 
adhered  so  long  to  a  perverse  method  of  studying  Nature :  for  that, 
as  soon  as  ever  they  began  to  seek  a  better,  and  to  prosecute  it  with 
care  and  sobriety.  Knowledge  suddenly  opened  and  enlarged  its 
Empire ;  while  the  blaze  of  light  which  accompanied  its  progress,  vsi 
so  £ar  fit>m  making  Truth  suspected  for  the  newness  of  its  Splendoar, 
that  it  dissipated  all  those  doubts  which  had  been  entertained  of  iti 
obscure  nature,  and  equivocal  Claims  and  Prerogatives. 

But  now,  if  we  turn  from  the  Phyeical  to  the  Moral  state  of  things, 
we  shall  find.  Men  have  drawn  different  inferenpes  from  similar  cases. 
— ^Because,  in  their  search  after  the  higher  Truths  of  Religion,  they 
had  been  long  unsuccessful,  they  not  only  took  umbrage  at  these  now 
found,  and,  like  some  jewels,  found  too  by  their  own  surrounding 
light,  but  conceived  Aresh  doubts  even  of  the  most  obvious  prindj^ 
which  led  to  these  late  discoveries. 

2.  There  is,  yet,  another  sort  of  Believers  (and  this  brings  me  to  the 
second  part  of  the  Objection)  .who,  from  too  great  a  reverence  for 
things  established,  join  with  such  as  have  too  little,  in  decrying  sll 
Novelties  in  religious  Matters.  These  men,  in  abhorrence  oi  the 
Vanity  of  being  wiser  than  their  Fathers,  have,  in  ejqpress  terms, 
denounced  their  displeasure  against  making,  what  they  call,  experi- 
ments in  Religion. 

This  is  strange  language  in  a  Country  of  Liberty ;  and  stranger  sdll, 
in  an  Age  of  Reason.  Divines,  it  is  true,  have  long  disputed  kern 
experiments  in  Religion  should  be  made!  Some  would  depend  on 
Scripture  alone;  others  were  for  taking  in.  Fathers  and  Councils:  a 
third  sort,  for  adding  Tradition  to  the  process;  and  a  fourth,  for 
applying  raillery  and  ridicule  to  quicken  the  operation.  So  that,  ev^ 
since  the  fall  of  Monkery,  all  were  for  making  some  Experiment  or 
other.  For  what  is  making  sober  experiments,  but  (as  hath  been 
shewn)  supporting  and  illustrating  Revelation  by  new  arguments, 
furnished  by  new  Discoveries  made  in  the  Order,  Fitness,  and  Harmony 
of  God's  various  Dispensations  of  Religion  amongst  themselves,  and 
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with  one  another;  just  as  Philosophers  (^m  whom  the  Word  is 
borrowed,  and  we  see  how  unluckily)  unfold  nature  by  new  disco?eries, 
made  from  repeated  trials  on  the  obvious  qualities  and  hidden  Con- 
tents of  Material  Substances. 

No  experiments  in  Religion  is  indeed  the  civil  cant  of  Politicians; 
tor  Bigotry  and  State-craft  often  meet ;  as  extremes  easily  run  into  one 
another  by  the  very  attempt  to  keep  them  at  a  distance.  This,  as  I 
say,  is  one  of  the  fundamental  Articles  of  the  Statesman's  Creed. 
For  Religion  being  useful  to  Society ;  and  yet,  in  lus  Opinion,  only  a 
well-invented  Fiction,  aU  experimental  that  is,  aU  strict  inquiries  into 
its  Nature,  cannot  but  tend  to  weaken,  rather  than  support,  this  use- 
fbl  Ally  of  Civil  €k)vemment.  But  for  a  Man,  who  believes  Religion 
to  have  come,  and  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  firom  God,  to  be  alarmed 
with  the  danger  of  experiments  as  if  Truth  would  not  bear  to  be  seen 
on  all  Sides,  is  the  most  ridiculous  of  all  panic  terrors.  Might  we 
not  reasonably  ask  such  a  one.  How  it  comes  to  pass,  that  Experiments, 
which  are  of  so  sovereign  use  in  the  Knowledge  of  Nature,  should  be 
calculated  to  make  such  havoc  in  the  study  of  Religion  ?  Are  not  Nature 
and  Religion  both  the  Offspring  of  <jk>d  7  Were  not  both  given  for 
human  Contemplation  7  Have  not  both  (as  proceeding  from  the  dark 
Recesses  of  his  Throne)  their  depths  and  obscurities  7  And  doth  not 
tbe  unfolding  the  Mysteries  of  his  moral  Government  tend  equally,  with 
the  dispkying  the  Secrets  of  his  natural^  to  the  advancement  of  his 
l^ory,  and  the  happiness  of  Mankind  7 

In  a  word.  Had  no  experiments  been  made  in  Nature,  we  had  still 
slept  in  the  shade,  or  been  kept  entangled  in  the  barren  and  thorny 
paths  of  School  Philosophy  ;  and  had  no  experiments  been  made 
tit  Religion,  we  had  still  kept  blundering  on  in  the  dark  and  rugged 
Wilds  of  School  Divinity. 

To  conclude  therefore,  and  in  the  words  of  our  great  Philosopher 
-—"Let  no  man  upon  a  weak  conceit  of  sobriety,  or  an  ill-applied 
moderatioh,  think  or  maintain,  that  a  man  can  search  too  far,  or  be 
too  well  studied  in  the  book  of  God's  word,  or  in  the  book  of  God's 
WORKS ;  but  rather  let  Men  endeavour  an  bndless  progress  or 
PROPiciENCB  IN  BOTH  :  ouly  let  them  beware  that  they  apply  both 
to  Charity,  and  not  to  swelling ;  to  usb,  and  not  to  ostentation ; 
aod  again,  that  they  do  not  unwisbly  mingle  or  conpotjno 
THESE  Learnings  together."* 

*  Bacon,  jtdoancemsnt  of  Lwmingy  lib.  1.— Could  ira  luppoM  the  difinity  of  Bacon'i 
Oenfni  to  have  been  such  a«  that  he  foresaw  tbe  miflerable  havoo  which  a  late  Cabalistic 
Crew  hare  made  both  of  the  works  and  word  of  God  by  this  impore  and  unnatural 
niztare,  we  can  hardly  oonoeire  words  more  expressive,  or  a  warning  more  awakening, 
tban  what  is  here  contained  in  this  caution  against  all  soch  blind  Worlcers  in  dirt  and 
daifaiess. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

I  BEGAN  this  Work  by  an  Argument  (long  since  compleated)  to 
prove  that  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  was 
not  taught  by  Moses  ;  but  that,  in  its  stead,  an  equal  or  extraordinary 
Providence  was  the  Sanction  of  the  Law.  And  I  now  conclude  it, 
with  a  corroboration  of  that  Argument,  by  shewing,  that  life  and 
immortality  toas  brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel  alone. 

From  whence  results  this  further  Truth,  That  were  Moses  and  the 
Prophets  the  commissioned  Servants  of  God ;  they  could  not,  by 
their  office,  teach  a  future  state  ;  since  it  was  ordained,  and 
reserved  for,  the  Ministry  of  Jesus. 

Besides,  What  the  Law  promised  was  to  be  obtained  by  Works. 
What  the  Gospel  brought  to  light,  under  the  name  of  Salvation,  is  to 
be  procured  by  Faith  in  a  crucified  Saviour  and  Redeemer.  Prom 
these  Truths  will  arise  another  proof  of  the  Divinity  both  of  the  Law 
and  the  Gospel. 

But  as  all  this  can  be  shewn  no  otherwise,  than  by  a  distinct  and 
collective  view  of  the  whole  of  God's  moral  Dispensation  to  Man,  com- 
mencing with  Adam  and  compleated  in  Jesus  Christ,  I  have  made 
the  Nature  and  Genius  of  the  Gospel  the  subject  of  the  Ninth 
and  last  Book  of  the  Divine  Legation. 

Of  the  two  immediately  foregoing,  namely  the  Seventh  and  the 
Eighth  Books,*  the  first  of  them  is  employed  in  supporting  the  major 
and  the  minor  propositions  of  the  first  Syllogism :  by  a  continued 
history  of  the  Religious  Opinions  of  the  Jewish  People,  on  this  matter, 
from  the  time  of  their  earliest  Prophets  (who  gave  some  dark  intima- 
tions of  a  different  dispensation),  to  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  when 
the  Doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  was 
become  National. 

•  See  p.  266  of  this  volume. 
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The  other,  namely  the  Eighth  Book,  is  employed  in  supporting 
the  MAJOR  and  the  minor  propositions  of  the  second  Syllogism ;  in 
which  is  considered  the  Personal  Character  of  Moses,  and  the 
OiNirs  of  his  Law,  bo  far  forth  as  it  concerns,  or  has  a  relation  to 
the  Character  of  the  Law-giver. 

As  the  main  Argument  of  all  the  forgoing  Books,  of  the  nature 
AND  GENIUS  OF  THE  Law,  has  been  hitherto  esteemed  too  Paradox- 
ical ;  the  Aliment  of  this  last,  concerning  the  nature  and  genius 
OF  the  Gospel,  it  is  more  than  probable,  may  be  condemned,  and 
by  the  same  men,  as  being  too  Orthodoxieal :  For  I  hate,  long  since, 
observed,  that  a  religious  Notion  is  apt  to  change  its  nature  in  the 
estimation  of  certain  Divines,  when  it  changes  its  Advocate. 

Were  I  concerned  with  none  but  Unbelievers,  in  this  present 
Discourse,  my  only  task,  and  a  short  one  too,  would  be  to  prove  the 
mtmmableMSM  of  these  which  I  hold  to  be  the  essential  Doctrines  of 
Christianity ;  for  Unbelievers  confess  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  Ooe- 
pd,  but  deny  them  to  be  of  divine  Original,  on  account  of  the  sup- 
posed absurdities  which  attend  them ;  in  the  same  manner  that  they 
have  allowed  the  Doctrine  of  a  /kture  state  not  to  be  found  in  tne 
Law;  and  therefore  denied  that  Dispensation  to  be  given  by  God, 
because  such  an  omission,  they  pretend,  makes  it  unworthy  of  him. 
This,  I  say,  had  been  a  labour  both  short  and  easy,  had  I  not  to  do, 
likeviae,  with  a  sort  of  Believers,  who,  as  they  held  that  the  doc- 
trine of  nature  state  made  part  of  the  Mosaic  Religion,  because 
they  think  the  honour  of  the  Law  requires  that  it  should  be  found 
there  ;«80,  with  the  same  spirit,  they  deny  that  the  Doctrine  of  Saha- 
turn  in  a  Redeemer,  by  Faith  alone,  makes  a  part  of  the  Christian 
Kblioion,  because,  they  think,  the  honour  of  the  Gospel  requires 
that  it  should  not  be  found  there. 

Enough  hath  been  urged,  in  the  Course  of  the  main  Argument, 
•gainst  the/r«^  of  these  perv^^ities :  the  second  will  detain  us  longer 
than  such  plain  truths  seem  to  require !  because  the  attempt  to  shew 
the  reasonableness  of  these  which  we  call  the  essential  Doctrines  of 
Christianity,  will  be  deemed  immature,  till  we  have  established  very 
dear  and  circumstantial  evidence  of  thmr  real  etistence  in  the 
Ststem  X  for  laboured  Discourses  have  been  written  to  prove  that 
faith  alone  includes  works  ;  and  that  Redemption,  according  to 
the  ScriptHre  doctrine  of  it,  excludes  a  Redeemer. 

I  am  therefore,  first  of  all,  to  prove  the  existence  of  these  Doc- 
trines ;  and  then,  the  reasonableness  of  them.  In  doing  which,  I 
cannot  but  esteem  it  a  fomovLrable  circumsMnee,  if  not  a  happy  omen, 
that  the  very  arguments  employed  to  evince  the  emstenee  of  the  Doc- 
trines, do,  at  the  same  time,  serve  equally  to  shew  the  reasonableness 
of  them. 
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A  Jove  principium  was  the  formtdary  of  ancient  Piety  tnd 
Wisdom,  which  served  to  introduce  what  the  Sage  had  to  deliTer,  of 
more  than  ordinary  importance,  for  the  instruction  of  Mankind.  But 
here,  the  very  nature  of  our  present  Argument  will,  of  necessity,  lead 
us  up  to  the  FIRST  Cause,  the  Author  of  all  Being. 

For,  without  beginning  at  the  Creation,  our  yiew  of  these  things 
would  be  narrow  and  obscure ;  and  human  judgment  not  suffidently 
informed  to.  enable  it  to  conclude,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  con- 
cerning a  Revelation,  which  is  the  completion  of  one  great  Morel 
System,  the  principles  of  which  were  laid  in  the  disobedience  of  our 
first  Parents* 

In  this  Inquiry,  as  in  all  that  have  gone  before,  aur  desire  if,  not 
to  he  carried  up  and  down  with  the  Waves  of  uncertain  Argumenii, 
(to  use  the  words  of  a  great  Master  of  Reason,)  but  rather  positivdy 
to  lead  on  the  Minds  of  the  simpler  Sort,  by  plain  and  easy  degree^ 

till  THE  very  nature  OF  THE  THING  ITSELF  DO  MAKE  MANIFEST 
WHAT  IS  TRUTH.* 

Moses,  in  the  account  he  gives  of  the  Creation,  ezpresly  tells  ns, 
that  Man,  or  the  human  species,  was  the  Work  of  the  sixth  day.— 
''  So  Qod  created  Man  in  his  own  Image ;  in  the  Image  of  God 
created  he  him ;  max^e  and  female  created  he  them.  And  God 
blessed  them,  and  God  said  unto  them,  be  fimitfnl  and  multiply  and 
replenish  the  Earth,  and  have  dominion  over — every  living  thing  thit 
moveth  upon  the  Earth.  And  God  said,  behold  I  have  given  yoa 
every  herb  bearing  seed  which  is  upon  the  face  of  the  Earth,  and 
every  Tree,  in  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  Tree  yielding  seed,  to  ym  it 
shall  be  for  meat, — ^And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  sixth 
DAY."  f  Yet,  because  the  formation  of  Woman,  from  the  side  of 
Man,  was  not  circumstantially  related  tiU  after  the  account  of  God's 
placing  Man  in  Paradise,^  both  Jews  and  Christians  §  have  genenUy 
concurred  in  one  Opinion,  that  Eve  was  not  created  till  Adam  wsb 
put  into  possession  of  the  Garden  of  Eden ;  for  they  took  it  for 
granted,  that  Moses  (though  in  a  Moral  or  Religious  history  of  the 
Creation  and  Fall  of  Man)  had  observed  a  Chronologic  Order. 

The  very  absurdity  of  this  Opinion  renders  the  mistake  so  apparent, 
that  the  Reader  should  not  have  been  troubled  with  a  formal  confuta- 
tion of  it,  did  not  the  right  stating  of  the  fact  (so  inconsiderable,  as 
on  first  sight  it  may  be  thought,)  serve  to  confirm  a  Truth,  which 
hath  been  generally  overlooked,  though  of  the  utmost  importance 

•  HooKBB'8  "  EccleaiMtical  PoHty."  t  Oen.  i.  27—31.  J  G«i.fi. 

8 — 22.  i  Le  Clero  says — i*  L'Ecritiire  nous  apprend  formeUement  qu'Adam  doon* 

lefl  noiue  anx  animaaz,  entre  legqnels,  fl  n'en  trouvoit  ancnn  poor  I'assiBter ;  aprei  qwi 
Dieu  CRBA  la  Femme  de  Tune  de«  cdtes  de  rHomme." — SenHmeru  de  fuelgwes  ThtoL 
p.  423.— Dr.  Z,  Pbarce,  in  his  "Notes  on  Milton  against  Bendey,"  p.  233.  And 
HooKRR,  in  bin  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity,"  book  v.  sect.  73.  ff^oman  was  evm  im  kfr 
JSrst  Estate  framed  by  nature  not  only  after  in  time,  but  inferior  in  eseeOeneie. 
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tovarda  our  obtaining  a  just  idea  of  Revealed  Religion  ;  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry. 

1 .  First,  therefore,  let  it  be  observed,  that  Eve  could  not  be  created 
in  the  Garden;  since  we  are  expresly  told,  that  she  was  created 
along  with  Adam,  some  time  before,  namely,  on  the  eixth  day, — Male 
and  female  created  he  them, — A  declaration  so  4^<^^^>  *^*  ^^ 
Rabbins,  who  will  needs  have  Eve  compleatly  formed  in  Paradise, 
gathered  from  the  Words — Male  and  Female,  (used  by  the  historian, 
where  he  speaks  of  the  Creation  of  the  eixth  Bay)  that  Adam  was  an 
Jndroffune,  a  double  Animal,  or  Man-JFomany  joined  side  to  side ;  * 
and  that  the  operation  of  disjoining  them  was  performed  in  the 
Garden :  where  indeed  Jesus  tells  us,  not  a  separation,  but  a  eloeer 
ipitan  commenced. 

2.  When  Moses  gives  us  the  Book  of  the  generations  ofAdam,f  he 
repeats  what  he  had  delivered  before,  that  man  was  created  male  and 
female. — Male  and  fe^nale  created  he  them,  and  called  their 
NAME  Adam,  in  the  day  when  they  were  created.:^  Adam 
was  the  common  name  for  man  and  woman ;  and  that  name  was  given 
them  when  the  Male  was  created ;  consequently  the/<?ma/tf  was  created 
with  him. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  kind  of  reasoning  which  concludes, 
that  the  Woman  was  not  created  till  after  tide  sixth  day,  will  conclude, 
that  the  man  himself  was  not  created  till  after  that  day:  for,  if  we 
suppose  the  History  of  the  Creation  observes  a  strict  chronologic 
Order,  he  was  not  created  till  after  the  seventh  day:  the  sacred 
Writer,  immediately  after  recording  the  work  of  the  sia  days  and  the 
rest  of  the  seventh,  proceeds  thus.  And  the  Lord  formed  man  of  the 
dust  of  the  Ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life, 
and  man  became  a  living  soul,^  Then  follows  the  story  of  his  being 
put  into  Paradise — of  his  deep  sleep — of  the  Woman  formed  from  his 
mde.  If,  to  this  argument,  so  similar  in  all  its  parts,  it  be  replied, 
that  the  direct  assertion  of  Man's  creation  on  the  sixth  day  is  alone 
sufficient  to  prove  that  the  after  mention  of  his  formation  from  the 

*  This  Jefvish  interpretation  of  the  text  appears  to  have  been  vexy  ancient :  and  to 
hare  come  early  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Heathen- World.  Phto,  in  his  Symposium, 
brings  in  one  Aristophanes  saying,  that  the  ancient  nature  of  man  was  not  as  we  find 
it  at  present,  bnt  very  diffiarent.  He  was  originally  Ap^poywof,  a  mati'itHmum, — This 
ffocy  affords  occasion  to  a  pretty  Fable,  perhaps  of  the  Philosopher's  own  invention, 
that  these  Ap^poyvmu  were  a  kind  of  doable-anbnid,  joined  back  to  back,  fint  that 
Jupiter,  when  be  set  them  a-going  in  the  World,  alit  every  one  of  them,  and  then 
shuffling  the  separated  parts  well  together,  committed  them  to  theb  fortune :  and  the 
employment  of  each  of  them  being  to  find  ont  its  partner,  the  bnsiness  of  life  was  an 
incessant  search  of  every  one  for  its  better  ha\fy  in  order  to  be  re-joined  in  a  more  com- 
modions  manner.  This,  says  the  Philosopher,  is  the  true  origin  of  Lwe,  \  Gen.  v. 
1  Verse  2.  k  Gen.  ii.  7.     Philoy  misled  by  the  common  error,  that  a  chronologi- 

cal order  was  observed  in  the  history  of  (he  Creaiion,  concluded  that  the  j4dam,  created 
in  the  Image  of  God,  Gen.  i.  27,  was  a  difierent  man  from  him  who  was  formed  of  the 
dutt  of  the  Ground,  Gen.  ii.  7. 
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dust  of  the  Ground  is  but  a  repetition  of,  with  an  addition  to,  the 
first  account ;  by  which  alone  the  timb  of  Man's  creation  is  to  be 
determined :  if,  I  say,  this  be  replied,  I  shall  take  the  benefit  of  the 
Answer,  in  fa?our  of  what  I  have  assigned  for  the  time  of  Eve's  creir 
tion,  where  I  consider  the  account  of  her  formation  from  the  Bib,  just 
in  the  same  light  that  the  Objector  sees  Adam's  formation  firm  the 
dust  of  the  Ground  i  that  is  to  say,  as  a  repetition  only  (with  other 
oircumstonces  added)  of  what  the  Historian  had  b^re  told  us,  of 
Eve's  creation  on  the  sia^th  day,  in  these  words — MAUt  <md  female 
created  he  them,^ 

But  fhrther,  on  a  supposition  of  a  Chronological  Order  in  the  rela- 
tion, we  shall  be  forced  to  conclude,  not  only  that  Eve  was  created  in 
Paradise,  but  that  she  was  not  created  till  after  the  command  toes 
given  not  to  eat  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  for  the 
command  is  fbund  in  the  seventeenth  verse  of  this  Chapter,  and  her 
formation  fivm  the  Rib,  not  till  we  oome  to  the  twenty-second  verse : 
oonsequendy  the  prohibition  did  not  bind  or  aflfect  Eve.  Yet  she  tdls 
the  Serpent  (and  sure  she  did  not  pay  him  in  his  own  coin)  that  this 
prohibition  equally  concerned  both  her  and  Adam. — Vfm  may  eat  of 
the  fruit  of  the  trees  of  the  Garden;  but  of  the  Tree  which  is  in  the 
midst  qf  the  Garden,  God  hath  said.  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it.f  And 
accordingly,  sentence  is  pronounced  by  God  upon  her  tamsgressioDs 
as  well  as  upon  his.X 

5.  But  lastly,  to  cut  the  matter  short,  the  Historian  expndj  teUi 
us,  that  God  fnished  the  work  qf  creation  in  siap  days,  and  rested  the 
seventh  day  from  all  his  work  which  he  had  made,^  Eve,  thoefow, 
must  needs  have  been  created  with  Adam  on  the  sixth  day. 

Two  points  then,  only  remain  to  be  considered. 

1.  Why  Moses  thought  it  expedient  to  give  so  very  particolar  a 
relation  of  Eve's  formation  fivm  the  Rib  ? 

2.  And  why  he  did  not  chuse  to  relate  this  circumstance  m  the 
place  where  he  mentions  her  Creation  on  the  sixth  day  f 

1.  The  account  of  Eve's  formation  from  the  Rih  was,  without 

doubt,  given,  to  inform  us,  that  the  Union  of  the  two  Sexes,  for  the 

propagation  of  their  kind,  was  of  a  nature  more  noWe  and  sublime 

than  the  consorting  of  other  Animals,  who  were  all  equally  bid,  Hkc 

Man,  to  increase  and  multiply.     For  as  the  Poet  says, 

"  Not  Man  alone,  but  all  that  roam  the  Wood, 
Or  'wing  the  Sky,  or  roU  along  the  flood, 
Kach  loves  itself,  bnt  not  itself  alone. 
Each  sex  desires  alike." — 

Thus  far  the  common  appetite  impells;  and  Man  and  Beasts  are 
equally  subject  to  this  second  Law  of  Earthly  Beings.  But,  from 
henceforth,  it  becomes,  in  Man,  a  very  superior  Passion. 

•  Gen.  i.  27.  t  Gen.  Ui.  2,  3.  t  Gen.  ili.  13—19,  §  Gen.  n.  2. 
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—.«  The  Young  dismin'd,  to  wander  Earth  or  Air; 
There  stops  the  Instinct,  and  thete  ends  the  Care :. 
A  longer  care  Man's  belpteas  kind  demands : 
That  longer  care  contracts  more  lasting  bands : 
Reflexion,  Reason  still  the  ties  improve ; 
At  ODoe  extend  the  interest  and  the  love." 

Now  as  Bbtelation  was  giTen  as  (amoDgst  other  purpdiea,  more 
peeoliar,  indeed,  and  important)  to  support  and  strengthen  the  Opera- 
tions of  Reflesdon  and  the  Conclusions  of  Reason,  what  could  better 
serve  the  general  design,  while  these  were  improving  for  the  good  of 
the  Ofikpiing,  than  to  instruct  us  in  tins  closer  relation  between  the 
Parents,  which  arose  from  a  personal  Union,  prior  to  that  of  reci- 
procal fondness  7 

But  the  Historian  still  more  ezpresly  instructs  us  in  the  end  for 
which  he  recorded  Eve's  formation  from  the  Rib,  where  he  makes 
Adam  say,  or  rather  sayiBT  himself — Therefore  shall  a  Man  leave  his 
Father  and  his  Mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his  Wife;  and  they  shall 
be  one  flesh :  alluding  to  what  they  originally  were,  before  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Rib. 

But  the  allusions  of  Inspired  Writers  go  further  (of  which  I  have 
given  many  instances)  than  just  to  ornament  the  discourse  with  the 
elegance  of  the  conceit.  Their  chief  end  is  to  support  the  particular 
Truth  there  inculcated.  Thus  it  is  in  the  Text  we  are  now  consider- 
ing ;  it  contains  an  instruction  partly  declarative,  and  partly  precep- 
tive.— In  mere  Animals,  observant  of  the  command  to  increase  and 
mmUiply,  the  Offspring,  when  enabled  to  provide  for  itself,  is  dis- 
nussed  from  the  Parent's  Wing,  by  an  instinctive  provision,  which 
equally  disposeth  both  to  a  Separation.  But  the  RsrLEXiON  and 
Reason  bestowed  upon  Man,  which  engaged  the  Parent  to  a  hnger 
care,  in  protecting,  and  providing  for,  its  Offspring,  impresseth  on 
the  Ofispring,  in  its  turn,  a  tender  sense  of  gratitude,  and  love 
towards  the  Parent,  for  the  benefits  received  in  that  defenceless 
state ;  and  naturally  disposeth  it  to  be  attentive  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Parent,  when  flattered  by  the  glorious  duty  of  returning  an  obliga- 
tion. This  might  somewhat  impede  or  run  counter  to  the  first  great 
Command  and  blessing,  which,  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  especially, 
required  all  possible  encourag^nent :  Therefore,  by  the  most  divine 
sddress  it  is  here  directed,  that  we  should  suffer  this  tye  to  give  place 
to  one  more  important — Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and 
his  mother  and  shall  cleave  to  his  Wife, 

2.  With  regard  to  the  second  point — Why  Moses  did  not  chuse  to 
rdate  the  Story  of  the  Rib,  where  he  mentions  Eve's  Creation,  on  the 
siitth  <^— This  may  be  easily  understood.  The  Story  of  the 
Woman's  formation  from  the  Rib  is,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  sequel 
of  the  story,  of  so  much  concern  in  domestic  life,  that  we  cannot 
conceive  a  fitter  place  for  it  than  this,  where  we  find  it,  in  the 
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Entrance  upon  the  fatal  effects  of  our  first  Parent's  idle  carioaty : 
from  which  Posterity  might  draw  a  Lesson  of  great  importance,  viz. 
— the  mutual  obligation  incumbent  on  each  Sex,  when  united,  to 
watch  oyer  the  other's  conduct,  equally  with  its  own }  as  nothing  can 
affect  th^  welfare  of  the  one,  in  which  the  other  wiU  not  be  equslly 
concerned ;  each  being  destined  to  bear,  together  with  his  own,  the 
other's  share,  whether  of  good  or  evil.  The  account,,  therefore,  of 
Eve^M  formatum  was,  with  much  art  and  decorum,  omitted  in  the 
place  where  the  ChronoLogist  would  expect  to  find  it ;  and  postponed, 
tUl  it  could  be  deliTcred  with  the  advantage  of  being  made  an  intro* 
duction  to  the  history  of  the  Fall. 

The  best  Historians  have,  in  the  same  manner,  created  beauties 
from  a  well-contriyed  neglect  of  the  order  of  time. 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered,  after  the  Mosaic  accoimt  of  the 
Grbation  oi  Man,  is,  what  we  are  told  concerning  his  specipic 
Nature. 

That  he  was  of  a  nobler  Kind  than  any  other  of  the  Animsia 
brought,  at  the  same  time,  into  Being,  abundantly  appears  from  the 
LIKENESS  in  which  he  was  made:  and  frxrai  the  preeminsncb 
which  was  given  to  him  over  the  rest.  **  And  God  said,  let  us  make 
Man  IN  OUR  image,  after  our  likeness  ;  and  let  him  have  dominion 
over  the  fish  of  the  Sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  Air,  and  over  the 
Cattle,  and  over  all  the  Earth.'"** 

Now,  in  what  did  this  image  or  likeneea  consist  ?  Certainly  not  in 
Man's  having  an  immaterial  part,  since  he  had  tAis,  as  the  beat 
Philosophy  evinceth,t  in  common  with  the  whole  animal  Creation. 
And  the  Historian  makes  the  image,  or  likeneu,  to  consist  in  sonie^ 
thibg  peculiar  to  Man.  Now,  the  only  two  things,  peculiar  to  him, 
are  his  Shape  and  his  Reason.  None  but  an  Anthropomorphite 
will  say,  that  it  was  lus  Shape,  which  reflected  this  Image  of  hia 
Creator.  We  must  conclude  therefore,  that  it  was  the  faculty  of 
reason  which  made  the  resemblance. 

But  further,  when  Gk>d  says,  let  u*  make  Man  in  our  Image,  it  ia 
immediately  subjoined — and  let  him  have  dominion  over  the  whole 
brute  Creation.  Now,  nothing  but  the  fiiculty  of  Reason  could  inTeat 
man  with  this  Dominion,  de  factq,  which  was  bestowed  upon  him, 

DE  JURE. 

StiU  further,  we  see  Dominion  was  given  him  on  account  of  thia 
preeminence  of  being  made  in  the  image  of  Qod — Let  ue  make  man 
in  our  Image,  and  let  him  have  Dominion — But  a  preeminence,  which 
qualified  Man  for  Dominion  over  other  Animals,  could  be  nothing- hut 
Reason,  which  he  had,  and  which  they  wanted ;  whereas  an  imma- 
terial principle,  with  which  both  were  endowed,  afforded  no  room  for 

*  Oen.  i.  36.  f  See  note  A,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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jpreewtinenee ;   especially  such   a  preeminence  as  qualified   Man  for 
Dominion. 

But  now  the  substance  in  which  the  faculty  of  Reason  rendes^ 
could  not  be  a  material  tuManee,  as  this  best  Philosophy,  we  say, 
hath  shewn.*  Man,  therefore,  must  needs  consist  of  an  immaterial 
Si^Mrtance,  joined  to  tLmaterial;  or,  in  other  words,  he  must  be  a  com- 
pound of  Soul  and  Body.  And  this  seems  to  be  intimated,  and  not 
obscurely  neither,  by  the  Words  of  the  Text ;  when  it  comes,  in  the 
secsmd  Chapter,  to  gire  a  more  distinct  account  of  Man's  Nature  than 
hath  been  given  in  the  preceding  Chapter,  where  He  is  placed, 
according  to  the  order  of  time,  in  the  new-framed  System  of  Creation. 
— The  Lord  God  formed  Man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  Life,  and  Man  became 

A   LIVING   SOUL.f 

By  the  word*— ^Ae  breath  of  Itfe,  and  a  living  Soul — ^which  dis- 
criminate LIFE  in  man  from  life  in  brutes,  we  are  not  to  understand 
iwunateriaUty  simply;  since  aU  animals,  as  we  say,haTe  this  in  com- 
mon; but  the  continuance  of  life  after  the  separation  of  the 
compound,  in  virtue  of  Man's  rationality  ;  which  making  him  respon- 
sible for  his  Actions,  may,  according  to  the  different  parts  in  God's 
moral  oeconomy,  require  that  separate  existence. 

But  now,  if  it  should  be  asked.  Why  this  compleat  exposition  of 
Man's  Nature  was  not  given  before,  in  the  first  mention  of  his  Crea. 
tion,  but  reserved  for  the  second,  iwo  very  important  reasons  may  be 
assigned. 

1.  Had  the  Historian  given  it  in  the  first  account  of  Man's  Crea- 
tion, it  would  have  had  the  appearance  of  distingmshing  Man,  in  his 
natural  or  physical  capacity,  from  other  Animals ;  whereas,  in  this 
capacity,  there  is,  in  truth,  no  difference  between  them.  Since  the 
very  argument  which  evinceth  the  immateriality  of  the  human  soul, 
evinceth  the  immateriality  of  the  brutal.  Yet,  to  have  left  no  mark 
of  distinction  between  them  when  there  was  one,  had  been  a  very 
faulty  omiMion  in  the  History  of  Religion.  Moses,  therefore,  with 
admbrable  address,  hath  pointed  out  the  difference,  when  he  tells  us, 
that  Man  was  created  in  the  Image  of  God,%  i.  e.  endowed  with  the 
faculty  of  Reason. 

2.  Secondly,  the  place,  which  points  out  this  difference,  is  made  to 
serve  for  an  introduction  to  the  History  of  the  free  gift  of  immor- 
taUty.  And  a  better  cannot  be  conceived  than  that  which  teacheth 
us,  that  the  Subject,  on  whom  this  gift  was  bestowed,  is,  by  the 
itnmateriality  of  his  Physical  Nature,  capable  of  enjoying  it ;  and,  by 
ihe  freedom  of  his  reasonable  Nature,  accountable  for  the  abuse  of  it. 

*  See  Clarke  and  Baxtbr,  m  represented  in  the  note  A,  above  referred  to. 
t  Oen.  iL  7.  t  Oen.  i.  37. 
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So  macb  is  obterred  in  honour  of  that  exquisite  knowledge  with  whidi 
the  sacred  Writer  was  endowed. 

Having  thus  explained  McoCb  Physical  Nature,  we  come  to  the  con- 
sideration of  his  Moral  ;  which,  hitherto,  we  have  but  just  hinted  at, 
in  shewing  him  to  be  responsible  for  his  Actions*  Now,  as  this  rttfuh 
MiUty  is  the  great  Principle  on  which  all  Religion,  (nr  rath^  the  ssno- 
tion  of  Retigion,  is  founded ;  and  as  it  is  of  the  utmost  use  in  oar 
enquiry  concerning  the  true  nature  of  the  oobpbl,  to  und^nstand  what 
Mode  of  Religion  it  was  to  which  Adam  became  subject,  when  he  fint 
rose  from  the  forming  hand  of  his  Creator ;  we  must  recollect  what  hath 
been  said  ooncerning  the  time  of  his  Creation,  which,  we  shall  now 
see,  will  stand  us  in  good  stead  to  determine  this  important  question. 

1.  For  firom  thence  it  will  appear,  that  the  Man  and  Woman,  the 
Male  and  Female^  were  not  immediately,  on  their  Creation,  put  into 
Paradise ;  but  had  a  State  and  Condition  upon  Earth  preceding  that 
supernatural  Establishment. 

That  this  first  State  of  Man  in  the  world  at  large  was  not  only 
prior  to,  but  different  from,  his  Stote  in  Pittidise,  the  Sacred  Writer 
clearly  intimates  :  God  (says  he)  on  the  creation  of  Man  (wude  tad 
female)  bleued  tkem,  and  $aid  unto  them,  be  fruitful  and  mudtipfy, 
and  REPLENISH  THE  EARTH,  and  eubdue  it.* 

But  when,  after  they  were  put  in  possession  of  Paradise,  and  the 
pift  of  immortality  was  there  bestowed  upon  them,  they  were  not 
(immediately  at  least)  to  replenish  the  Earth  at  large ;  but  to  repUmk 
Paradise  only :  from  whence,  as  they  increased,  their  Colonies,  per- 
haps, might  be  sent  out  to  inhabit  for  a  time  the  other  parts  of  the 
Earth  (not,  then,  a  yale  of  misery  and  death,)  before  they  replemtked 
the  Regions  of  the  Blessed. 

2.  Again,  at  the  Creation  of  the  first  Pair — God  said.  Behold  I 
haoe  given  you  every  herb  bearing  seed,  which  is  upon  the  pace  op 
THE  EARTH  ;  and  EVERY  Tree  in  whieh  is  the  seed  of  a  Tree, 
yielding  seed,  to  tou  it  shall  be  por  MSAT.f  But  when  God 
put  them  into  Paradise,  he  said.  Of  every  Tree  in  the  Garden  tkm 
mayest  freely  eat;  but  of  the  Tree  of  the  Knowledge  of  good  and 

evil,   THOU   SHALT   MOT   EAT  OF   IT.^  . 

Hence  it  appears  that  Adam  and  Eve  had  a  moral  State,  or 
were  engaged  to  some  Religion,  before  their  Paradisaical  life  com- 
menced, and  different  from  it ;  for  in  the  first,  there  was  no  rettndnt 
of  food ;  in  the  second,  there  was.  Whether  the  Religion,  to  which 
they  were  first  subject,  was  that  we  call  Natural,  as  being  the 
result  and  conclusion  of  that  Reason  with  which,  at  our  Creation,  we 
were  endowed ;  or  whether  it  was  that  we  call  Revealed,  or  super- 
naturally  taught  by  Ck)d,  we  can  only  learn  from  Scripture.  And 
•  Gen.  i.  28.  t  Gen.  i.  29.  t  Oeiu  ii.  16,  17. 
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Seriptnre  teacbeth^  even  by  its  Silence,  tbat  it  was  Natt7ral  Reli- 
gion to  wbicb  the  first  Pair  were  sabject,  fh>m  their  Creation  to 
their  entrance  into  Paradise. 

For  Scripture  bath  this  advantage  over  human  compositions,  tbat 
it  teacheth  as  precisely  by  what  it  doth  not  say,  as  by  what  it  doth. 
In  what  concerns  Religion,  there  is  nothing,  either  in  its  silence  or  in 
its  enunciation,  that  is  ambiguous. 

To  gi?e  an  instance,  for  the  better  illustration  of  the  matter 
before  us.  Speboh  might  be  acquired  naturally,  as  well  as  Reli- 
gion. In  this  they  agreed  i  In  one  thing  they  differed — Human 
Reason,  which  was  Me  to  instruct  in  both,  teachetkiMi^um,  or  our 
duty  to  our  Maker,  and  to  each  other,  almost  instantaneously :  But 
Speech,  in  the  same  School,  is  learnt  only  by  slow  degrees.  So  that 
Man  must  have  continued  long  in  that  brutal  State,  to  which  the  rest 
of  the  Animal  Creation  were,  from  their  very  Nature,  condemned. 
Yet  it  is  hard  to  suppose,  that  the  all-gracious  Author  of  our  Being 
would  leave  his  Favourite  Creature,  Man,  whom  he  had  endowed 
with  superior  gifts  and  prerogatives  above  the  rest,  to  struggle  with 
this  mute  and  distressful  condition,  fh>m  which,  unaided  reason  could 
only,  by  slow  degrees,  in  a  length  of  time,  set  him  free.  But  this 
uncertainty  holy  Scripture  removes ;  by  the  information  it  hath  given 
ns,  that  God  himself,  and  not  human  Reason,  was  our  first  School- 
master in  the  rudiments  of  Speech.  The  text  says — Jnd  out  of  the 
(ground  the  Lord  God /armed  every  beast  of  the  field,  and  every  fowl  qf 
the  air,   and  brought   thbm   unto  Adam,    to    sbb   what    he 

WOULD  CALL  THEM;  AND  WHATSOBVER  AoAM  CALLED  EVERT 
LIVING   CREATURE,   THAT  WAS  THB   NA|f  B  THEREOF.      AnD  AdAM 

GAVE  NAMES  TO  ALL  CATTLE — .*  Here  wc  hsvc  the  most  natural 
and  funiliar  image  of  a  Teacher  and  a  learner ;  where  the  abilities  of 
the  Scholar  are  tried  before  they  are  aeeisted.  From  this  text,  we 
likewise  learn,  that  no  more  than  the  first  rudiments  of  Speech  were 
thus,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  imparted  to  Adam  for  his  present 
and  immediate  use.  He  was  assisted  in  affixing  nofnee  to  eefisibU 
things,  with  which  he  was  to  be  perpetually  conversant.  And  this  was 
sufficient  to  put  his  reasonable  nature  in  a  train  to  advance  itself 
sbove  the  torpid  silence  of  the  brutal.  Thus  far  was  man  taught  of 
God.  But  the  further  extent  and  improvement  of  speech,  particularly 
in  its  giving  names  to  more  abstract  ideas,  was  left  to  man  alone  i 
which  names,  as  his  necessities  required,  he  would  invent,  and  treasure 
up  for  use. 

This  difference,  in  the  two  acquirements  of  Speech  and  Religion, 
both  of  which  natural  Reason  was  able  to  teach,  but  not  with  equal 
fadhty  or  speed,  shews  why  God  interfered  in  the  one  case,  and  why 

•  Gen.  ii.  19,  20. 
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he  did  not  interfere  in  the  other ;  and  consequently  why  the  Hiito- 
rian*8  enunciation  was  necessary  in  the  first  instance ;  and  why  his 
SILENCE,  in  the  second,  was  sufficient  to  gi?e  equal  eyidence  to  whit 
was  the  truth. 

This  (which  indeed  concerns  the  subject  in  hand)  spears  still 
clearer  from  the  following  considerations  : 

1 .  The  Pentateuch  is  a  professed  history  of  God's  oommmiica- 
tion  with,  and  extraordinary  dispensations  to,  Man,  from  the  pkdng 
him  in  Paradise  to  the  giving  of  the  Law.  We  have  seen,  thtt 
Man  was  subject  to  a  Religion,  prior  to  that  WtU  of  God  revealed  to 
him  when  he  entered  Paradise.  Now,  were  the  State,  under  whick 
he  lived  before  the  Paradisaical,  the  State  of  revealed  Religion,  the 
Nature  of  the  Mosaic  history  required  that  some  account  should  hsTe 
been  given  of  it.  But  no  account  is  given.  We  conclude,  therefore, 
that  Man,  on  his  Creation,  came  under  the  law  of  Natural  RELiGiofr, 
or  was,  as  the  Apostle  emphatically  expresses  it — a  Law  unto  hinuelf.* 
On  this  supposition,  we  can  easily  account  for  the  Silence  of  the 
Historian.  His  Theme  was  Revealed  Religion  ;  and  to  preserve 
the  memory  of  such  a  Dispensation,  it  was  necessary  that  the  varioos 
modes  of  it  should  be  recorded.  But  the  memory  of  Natural  Religion 
was  preserved  by  an  earlier  Recorder,  Reason  :  who  wrote  it,  and 
continues  to  write  it,  in  the  minds  of  all  Men.'  Of  this  original 
Record,  Moses  hath  given  sufficient  intimation,  where,  speaking  of 
Man's  nature,  he  tells,  that  it  was  created  in  the  likeness  of  God  : 
meaning  (as  hath  been  shewn)  that  Man  was  endowed  with  reason. 
Now  such  a  likeness  implies  his  knowledge  of,  and  confessed 
subjection  to.  Natural  Law  or  Religion. 

2.  But  it  is  not  only  fh>m  the  Silence  of  the  Historian,  as  to  what 
preceded  Man's  migration  into  Paradise,  but  likewise  from  what  he 
expressly  tells  us  followed  on  Man's  situation  there,  that  we  conclade, 
he  was  fh>m  his  creation  to  this  time,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Law 
OF  Nature  only :  For  the  revealed  Law  of  God  to  Man  in  Para- 
dise, after  bestowing  upon  him  the  free  gift  of  immortality,  consists 
but  of  one  positive  Command,  as  the  condition  of  this  accumulated 
blessing :  a  C9ndition  very  different  from  any  of  those  which  NaturtU 
Religion  requires  to  entitle  Man  to  God*s  favour :  This  plainly  implies, 
that  Adam,  by  the  Light  of  Reason,  knew  already  the  rest  of  God's 
Will,  with  which,  as  Moral  Governor  of  the  World,  he  had  irradiated 
the  breasts  of  all  Men.  Otherwise,  had  this  light  been  so  dim  as  to 
give  no  clear  direction  for  his  duty,  we  must  conclude,  that  the  all- 
gracious  Creator  would  have  expressly  delivered  to  him  a  complete 
Code  or  Digest  of  Natural  Law,  at  the  time  when  he  enounced  this 
revealed  Command  in  Paradise.     And  that  he  did  not  give  any  such, 

•  Rom.  ii.  14. 
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the  Silence  of  the  Historian^  in  a  work  whose  Nature  would  not  dis- 
pense with  such  an  omission,  is  a  certain  proof. 

To  sum  up  all  in  a  word — ^Man's  moral  State,  under  the  revealed 
Will  of  6«d,  began  on  his  admission  into  Paradbe.  From  which  truth 
it  follows,  that,  from  his  Creation  to  that  time,  he  was  under  the 
g;uidance  of  natural  Religion. 

And  here  let  me  just  make  an  observation  (which  it  would  be  a 
fault  to  neglect,  though  it  be  but  one  of  the  numerous  instances  of 
divine  art  in  this  inspired  Writer)  concerning  the  different  terms 
employed  by  him  in  defining  Man  as  the  subject  of  Natural  Religion^ 
from  those  he  uses  in  defining  him  as  the  subject  of  the  Revealed, 
In  the  first  case,  Man  is  characterised  by  that  distinctive  quality  of 
his  being  made  in  the  likeness  qf  God,*  or  being  endowed  with  Rea- 
son ;  the  j&culty  which  denotes  him  the  subject  of  Natural  Religion  ; 
that  Religion  which  teacheth  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  Heaven 
INDEFINITELY.  In  the  sccoud  case,  he  is  distinguished  as  a  com- 
pound Being,  made  of  the  dust  of  the  earthy  and  the  breath  of  life,f 
which  marks  him  o^t  for  the  adequate  subject  of  that  other  Religion, 
denouncing  death  and  immortality  definitely. 

To  proceed. — This  natural  State  of  Man,  antecedent  to  the  Para- 
disaical, can  never  be  too  carefully  kept  in  mind,  nor  too  precisely 
explained  ;  since  it  is  the  very  Key,  or  Clew  (as  we  shall  find  in  the 
pn^ress  of  this  work)  which  is  to  open  to  us,  and  to  lead  us  through, 
all  the  recesses  and  intimacies  of  the  last,  and  compleated.  Dispensation 
of  God  to  Man ;  a  Dispensation  long  become  intricate  and  perplexed, 
by  men's  neglecting  to  distinguish  these  two  States  or  Conditions ; 
which,  as  we  say,  if  not  constantly  kept  in  mind,  the  Gospel  can 
neither  be  well  understood  nor  reasonably  supported. 

So  terribly  mistaken  have  those  good  Men  been,  who  imagined,  that 
the  best  way  of  serving  the  cause  of  Revelation  was  to  deny  the  very 
being  and  existence  of  Natural  Religion, 

But  if  some  have  allowed  too  little  to  this  Religion,  there  are  others, 
and  those  no  declared  enemies  of  Revelation,  who  have  ascribed  a 
great  deal  too  much  to  it.  Systems  which,  however  different,  are 
yet  alike  injurious  to  the  great  Truth  they  profess  to  defend. 

The  one,  by  annihilating  Natural  Religion,  cuts  away  the  ground 
and  foundation  of  Christianity  ;  the  other,  by  giving  to  Natural 
Religion  certain  Doctrines  of  Perfection,  to  which  it  doth  not  pretend, 
overturns  the  Superstructure. 

Having  thus  shewn  that  Man  lived,  at  first,  under  the  guidance  of 
Natural  Religion  ;  let  us  now  consider  more  precisely,  but  with  all  pos- 
sible brevity.  What  this  Religion  is,  and  what  it  teacheth. 

If  my  ideas,  whether  innate  or  acquired,  do  not  mislead  me,  the 

•  Gen.  i.  26.  t  Oen.  U.  7. 
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whole  of  it  may  be  compriBed  in  this — ''  That  Man,  endowed  with 
Reason  and  Freedom  of  Will,  is  a  Moral  Agent,  and  accountable 
for  his  Conduct  to  his  Maker ;  who  hath  gi?en  him,  for  his  rule  of 
life,  a  Law,  discoverable  by  the  one  Faculty,  and  rendered  practicable 
by  the  other. — ^That  the  faithfhl  Obsenrers  of  this  Law  God  will 
reward,  and  the  wilful  Transgressors  of  it  he  will  punish ;  but  that, 
on  repentance  and  amendment,  he  will  pardon,  and  be  reconciled  to, 
Offenders." 

This  Sanction  of  Natural  ReUffim,  evident  as  it  is,  hath  been 
brought  into  question,  and  disputed,  not  only  by  those  who  reject 
our  idea  of  such  a  moral  System,  but  by  those  who  contmid  for  it. 

HhB  first  hare  said,  that  we  know  so  little  of  God's  government  of 
the  universe,  that  it  is  hazardous  to  affirm,  that  Man  hatfa  any  diim 
at  all  to  Reward.  The  other,  that  it  is  still  more  hazardous  to  affirm, 
that  REPENTANCE  wiU  Certainly  restore  bad  Men  to  the  benefit  of  Uub 
Claim,  if,  before  their  transgression,  they  had  any  such. 

Yet  the  Truths  (thus  b(^dly  brought  in  question)  are  founded  on 
this  clear  principle,  "  That,  taking  in  the  whole  of  a  good  Man's  exig- 
ence, God  vrill  bestow  upon  him  more  of  happiness  than  of  misery." 
To  deny  this,  wiU  tend  to  confound  our  distinct  ideas  of  a  good  and  (tf 
an  evil  <jk>vemor  of  the  World.  Nor  are  these  truths,  thus  founded^ 
at  all  shaken  by  our  ignorance  of  God's  government  of  the  univene. 
I  apprehend,  that  the  supposed  force  of  the  objection  ariseth  ttom 
Men's  not  rightly  distinguishing  between  God's  Physical  and  Moral 
Government ;  nor  seeing  how  the  consequences  of  that  distinctioii 
direct  our  judgment  to  decide  of  the  evidence  in  religious  matters, 
and  particularly  of  the  force  of  this  objection.  I  will  not  here  repeat 
my  reasoning  on  this  subject,  which  the  reader  may  find  already  deli- 
vered in  the  329th  and  330th  pages  of  the  Introduction,  and  will  see 
repeated,  occasionally,  hereafter.  In  behalf  of  these  repetitions,  had  I 
added  one  more,  on  the  present  occasion,  I  should  have  no  need  to 
apologise  s  for  as  often  as  an  old  argument  supports  a  Truth,  newly 
attacked,  the  use  of  that  argument,  on  such  an  occasion,  cannot  be 
called  a  repetition  of  it,  but  a  different  application  of  it  to  a  new  quee- 
tion.  And  every  different  a(^lieatk)n  will  give  additional  credit  to 
the  solidity  of  the  argument,  when  it  is  seen  how  many  various  pur- 
poses it  may  be  made  to  serve,  and  how  many  varipus  Truths  it  is 
fitted  to  illustrate.  This  is  one  of  those  FRi7iTFt7L  Argtjmbnts, 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  this  Work,  which  1  have  enforced  again 
and  again,  in  the  support  of  eome  new  Truth  ;  and  which,  I  make  no 
doubt,  a  less  attentive  Readar  has  as  often  condemned  for  a  repetitwn 
of  the  same  thing. 

From  this  Argument,  so  referred  to,  as  it  lies  in  the  Introduetimi 
we  may  safely  conclude,  that  a  good  man  hath  a  claim  to  reward. 
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And  this,  I  think.  Religionists,  oonsnlting  no  more  than  their  natural 
ideas,  have  generally  agreed  in ;  and  yet  have  generally  conenrred  to 
deny  that  other  part  of  the  proposition  (though  it  stand  upon  the 
tame  Principle)  which  teacheth,  that  God^will  re-estahlish  the  repent- 
ant Sinner  in  his  original  claim  to  divine  favour. 

This  may  seem  unaccountable ;  but  there  is  a  secret  in  it,  which 
wiU  deserve  to  be  explained,  for  more  reasons  than  one ;  but  at  present, 
pnncipally  for  the  sake  of  removing  this  difficulty. 

The  truth  is,  those  Divines,  who  doubted  of  this  re-^gtmblMment, 
laboured  under  a  groundless  apprehension,  that  to  aUow  the  Doctrine 
of  reeonciUatian,  an  sincere  repetUance  alone,  might  tend  to  supersede 
the  necessity  of  the  ChrUtian  Beeelaium ;  which  they  erroneously 
loppoaed  taught  nothing  concerning  a  future  state  but  what  was  dis- 
coverable, and  had  been  actually  discovered,  by  the  Ught  of  Nature : 
So  that  if  natural  Beligion  tau^t  onb  means  of  Reconciliation^  and 
Revelation  taught  anothkr,  both  could  not  be  true.  They,  therefore, 
nrjeeted  tiiat,  as  fi&lse,  which  natural  Rdigion  was  said  to  teach.  And 
modem  Unbelievers  being  "under  the  like  delusion,  viz.  that  natural 
Rdigion  and  revealed  taught  the  same  doctrine  concerning  a  future 
itate,  reject,  as  false,  that  meam  of  reconciliation  which  Revelation, 
pretends  to  have  discovered. 

But  we  have  bestowed  our  pains  to  little  purpose,  if,  by  this  time, 
tbe  attentive  Reader  doth  not  perceive,  that  the  Rewards,  taught  by 
mOural  Rekgion^  are  very  different  in  kind,  as  well  as  in  degree,  from 
those  taught  by  the  Revealed :  However,  if  he  hath  not  yet  been 
lofficiently  instructed  lA  this  important  truth,  the  sequel  of  our  Dis- 
ocnrae,  to  which  we  are  now  hastening,  will,  we  hope,  give  liim  entire 
wtuCtction. 

I  had  said,  and  on  the  Authority  of  St.  Paul  himself^  that  natural 
Religion  taught,  that  Ood  is  a  Rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  eeek 
him*  Now,  from  his  bemg  a  Rewarder,  which  springs  firmn  his 
nature  and  attributes,  I  have  ventured  to  found  Man's  claim  to  reward. 

But  i\  may  be  asked.  Where  are  those  rewards  to  be  expected,  and 
of  WHAT  quality  do  they  consist  ? 

To  the  first  part  of  the  question,  I  reply — ^That,  at  what  time  soever 
God's  Providence  hath  been  dispensed  squally  to  the  Sons  of  Adam, 
linag  under  the  direction  of  natural  Law,  they  could  expect  their 
reward  only  here.  But,  whenever  they  began  to  observe,  that  God's 
Providence  was  grown  unequal,  and  that  rewards  and  punishments 
▼ere  not  regularly  dispended  here,  they  would  look  to  have  the  disor- 
der rectified  hereafter.     But  of  this,  more  as  we  proceed. 

To  the  second  part  of  the  question,  Of  what  quality  these  rewards 
coDsistT  I  reply.  We  are  taught  to  believe,  they  shall  be  abundant,  as 

•  Heb.  xi.  6. 
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Buited  to  that  better  Btate  of  existence  to  which  they  are  reserved ;  and 
as  bestowed  by  an  all-boontiful  Master,  to  whose  more  intimate  pre- 
sence they  shall  be  admitted :  yet  still  bearing  some  adequate  propor- 
tion to  Man's  merit  and  desert. 

If  Reason,  on  the  one  hand,  seems  to  reyolt  at  the  thoughts  of 
everlasting  Punishment ;  (for,  as  God  is  a  Rewarder  of  the  Good,  we 
mast  condnde,  the  Apostle  wonld  have  us  infer,  that  he  is  a  Piaiui^ 
of  the  Bad ;  since  this  exercise  of  his  power,  over  both  Good  and  Btd, 
stands  on  the  same  attributes  of  Goodness  and  Justice;)  If  Reasoh,  I 
say,  doth,  on  the  one  hand,  seem  to  revolt  at  everlasting  Puniskmeni^ 
we  must  confess,  that  Fancy,  on  the  other,  (even  when  fall  plomed 
by  Fanity),  hath  scarce  force  enoagh  to  rise  to  the  idea  of  infimte 
rewards.  How  the  heart  of  Man  came  to  conceive  this  to  be  an  ade- 
quate retribution  for  his  right  conduct,  during  the  short  trial  of  his 
Virtue  here,  would  be  hard  to  tell,  did  we  not  know  what  Monsten 
Pride  begot  of  old  upon  Pagan  Philosophy;  and  how  much  gresttf 
still  these  latter  ages  have  disclosed,  by  the  long  incubation  of  School- 
divinity  upon  Folly. 

What  hath  been  urged  firom  natural  reason,  in  support  of  this  extit- 
vagant  presumption,  is  so  very  slender,  that  it  recoils  as  you  infoice 
it.  1 .  First,  you  say,  **  that  the  Soul,  the  subject  of  these  eternal 
rewards,  being  immaterial,  and  so  therefore  unaffected  by  the  causes 
which  bring  material  things  to  an  end,  is,  by  its  nature,  fitted  Uxt 
eternal  rewards."  This  is  an  argument  ad  ignorantiam,  and  hdds  no 
farther — Because  an  immaterial  Being  is  not  subject  to  that  mode  of 
dissolution  which  affects  material  substances,  you  conclude  it  to  be 
eternal.  This  is  going  too  fast.  There  may  be,  and  probably  are, 
many  natural  causes,  (anknown,  indeed,  to  us,)  whereby  immaterial 
Beings  come  to  an  end.  But  if  the  nature  of  things  cannot,  yet  cer- 
tainly God  can,  put  a  period  to  such  a  Being,  when  it  hath  served  the 
purpose  of  its  Creation.  Doth  annihilation  impeach  that  Wisdom 
and  Goodness  which  was  displayed  when  God  brought  it  our  or 
nothing  ? 

Other  immaterial  Beings  there  are  (as  hath  been  observed)  who  hsn 
the  same  natural  security  with  man  for  their  existence,  of  whose 
eternity  we  never  dream  ;  I  mean  the  Souls  of  Brutes.  But  Prids> 
as  the  Poet  observes,  calls  God  unjust : 

'<  If  Man  alone  ingross  not  Heaven's  high  care  ; 
AloAe  maAe  perfect  here,  immortal  tihere." 

Fanatics,  indeed,  both  New  and  Old,  have  well  provided  for  the 
proper  eternity  of  the  human  Soul,  by  making  it  a  part  or  portion  of 
the  substance  of  €K)d  himself.*     But  so  blasphemous  a  fancy,  aU 

*  See  note  B,  at  the  end  of  thii  book. 
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sober  Chiistiaiis,  from  the  mpst  early  times  to  the  present,  have  looked 
upon  with  horror. 

Howeyer,  let  as  (for  argument's  sake)  allow  the  human  Soul  to  be 
onperishable  by  nature,  and  secured  in  its  existence  by  the  unchange- 
aUe  will  of  God :  and  see  what  will  follow  from  thence. — ^An  infinite 
Reward  for  Virtue,  during  one  moment  of  its  existence,  because 
Reason  discovers  that,  by  the  Law  of  Nature,  some  Reward  is  due  ? 
By  no  means — ^When  God  hath  amply  repaid  us  for  the  performance 
of  our  duty,  will  he  be  at  a  loss  how  to  dispose  of  us  for  the  long 
remainder  of  eternity?  May  he  not  find  new  and  endless  employ- 
ment fur  reasonable  Creatures,  to  which,  when  properly  discharged, 
new  rewards,  and  in  endless  succession,  will  be  assigned  ?  Modest 
Reason  seems  to  dictate  this  to  the  Followers  of  the  Law  of  Nature, 
The  flattering  expedient  of  eternal  Rev^ards,  for  Virtue  here, 
was  invented  in  the  simplicity  of  early  speculation,  after  it  had  fairly 
brou^t  men  to  conclude  that  the  soul  was  immaterial. 

2.  A  second  Argument,  ^m  the  conviction  it  carries  with  it,  I 
would  recommend  to  the  care  and  protection  of  its  Discoverers,  the 
Pktamsts  and  Poets;  namely,  Men*s  longings  after  immor- 
tality, even  in  the  state  of  Nature.  These,  say  our  Poetical  Meta- 
physicians, and  Metaphysical  Poets,  are  a  proof  that  we  shall  obtain 
what  we  long  for ;  since  natural  appetites  were  not  given  in  vain. 
The  fhundation,  on  which  this  argument  stands,  is  not,  it  must  be 
confessed,  quite  void  of  all  plausibility.  The  general  appetite  for 
Good  was  indeed  given  by  Nature,  to  aid  us  in  the  easier  and  speedier 
ittainment  of  it.  But  in  this  consists  the  sophistry  of  the  reasoning 
--Because  the  appetite  for  Good  is  essential  in  the  constitution  of 
erery  sensitive  Being,  it  is  concluded,  that  we  shall  obtain  the  great- 
BST  GOOD  which  the  Imagination  can  form,  for  the  object  of  its 
wiahes.  And,  to  call  this  visionary  Operator,  Nature,  and  not  Fancy, 
will  scarce  mend  the  matter,  if  the  noble  Philosopher  *  did  not  vilify 
lus  ^edes,  when  he  said,  that  She  did  not  know  how  to  keep  a  mean 
or  wteamtre.f  The  Phenomenon  is  easily  explained.  The  Passions 
were  given  to  excite  our  Activity  in  the  pursuit  of  Good:  and  the 
lidenee  of  such  of  them,  as  drive  most  impetuously  to  their  end,  will 
be  apt  to  transgress  the  mean.  But  there  is  another  part  as  essential 
to  our  frame,  which  is  Reason  ;  and  her  office  it  is  to  keep  the 
Passions  within  due  bounds ;  then  most  apt  to  fly  out,  when  pursued 
by  that  frightful  Phantom,  Annihilation.  And  as  the  best  security 
against  this  terror  is  the  pledge  of  immortality,  we  are  too  much  in 
baste  to  inquire  of  Reason,  Whether,  indeed.  Natural  Religion 
bath  given  us  this  security. 

From  all  that  hath  been  said,  I  would  infer,  that  our  appetites,  or 

•  Bacon.  t  Modum  tenere  nescia  ett. 
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LONGINGS  alter  good,  were  given  iib»  not  to  lead  ibe  oondnnons  of 
Reason^  bat  to  be  led  by  them,  lest  these  longings  riionld  beooiae 
eztraTagant. 

3.  But  the  palmary  argument  is  stiU  behind.  It  is  partly  Physical, 
and  partly  Moral.  <'  The  merit  of  sendee"  (say  these  Men)  "  increaseB 
in  proportion  to  the  excellence  of  that  Being  to  whom  our  sernce  is 
directed  and  becomes  acceptable.  An  infinite  Being,  therefore,  can 
dispense  no  rewards  but  what  are  infinite.  And  thus  the  Yirtaons 
Man  becomes  intitled  to  immortality." 

The  misfortune  is»  that  this  reasoning  holds  equally  on  the  side  of 
the  Unmerciful  Doctors,  as  they  are  called,  who  doom  the  Widced 
to  everlasting  Punishment.  Indeed,  were  this  the  only  discredit 
under  which  it  labours,  the  mereileu  Doctart  would  hold  themsdfcs 
little  concerned.  But  the  truth  is,  the  Argument  from  it^hdfy  pro?ci 
just  nothing.  To  make  it  of  any  force,  both  the  Parties  should  be 
infinite.  This  inferior  emanaUon  of  God's  Image,  Man,  should  either 
be  supremely  good  or  supremely  bad,  a  kind  of  Deity  or  Devil.  Bat 
these  Reasoners,  in  their  attention  to  the  Divmify,  OYerlook  tbe 
Huwutnity,  whidi  makes  the  decrease  keep  pace  with  the  accumuktiott, 
till  the  rule  of  Logic,  that  the  ooneluaian  follows  the  weaker  pari, 
comes  in,  to  end  the  dispute. 

This  Tiew  of  things,  which  presents  to  us  the  reward,  held  out  by 
the  Law  of  Nature,  clears  up,  at  the  same  time,  the  more  disputed 
question,  concerning  the  efficacy  of  repentance  alone,  to  reinstate  us  in 
God's  FAVOUR ;  and  shews,  that  this  doctrine  of  Natural  Reiigkm  is 
Tery  consistent  with  what  Revealed  Religion  teacheth,  conoeniiiig 
Reconciliation,  on  repentance :  since  the  rewards,  promised  by 
each  Religion,  bdng  totaUy  different,  they  may  reasonably,  when  for- 
feited, haye  different  means  appointed  for  their  recoT^.  Hence  it 
is,  that,  by  the  firet,  simple  repentance,  we  say,  is  deemed  sufficient; 
and,  by  the  latter,  some  atonement  may  be  reasonably  reqaured, 
together  with  repentance. 

On  the  whole  of  what  has  been  said  concerning  Natural  ReUgkm, 
we  see.  That  Reason  redaims  against  the  pride  of  such  of  its  Totanes, 
who  expect  eternal  rewards,  when  that  Rdigion  only  promiseth  feiy 
ample  ones. 

Come  we  now  to  the  Condition  of  Man  under  Revealed  Religiom. 
For  God  (as  we  must  needs  conclude)  having  tried  Adam  in  the  Star 
OF  Nature,  and  approved  of  the  good  use  he  had  made  of  his  free- 
will under  the  direction  of  that  light,  advanced  him  to  a  superior 
station  in  Paradise.  How  lono,  before  this  remove,  Man  had  con- 
tinued subject  to  Natural  Religion  alone,  we  can  only  guess.  But  of 
this  we  may  be  assured,  that  it  was  some  considerable  time  before  the 
Garden  of  Eden  could  naturally  be  made  fit  for  his  reception.     Since 
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Hoses,  when  he  had  condaded  his  History  of  the  Creation^  and  of 
God's  re§t  on,  and  sattcHficatian  of,  the  seventh  day,*  proceeds  to 
^peak  of  the  condition  of  this  new  world,  in  the  following  terms  : — 
Jnd  God  created  every  Imng  plant  of  the  field,  before  it  was  in  the 
earthy  and  every  herb  of  the  field  before  it  grew ;  for  the  Lord  God 
had  not  caused  it  to  rain  upon  the  earth.f  Which  seem  plainly  to 
intimate,  that  when  the  seeds  of  vegetahles  had  heen  created  on  the 
third  day,  they  were  left  to  Nature,  in  its  ordinary  operations,  to 
matore  by  Sun  and  showers.  So  that  when,  in  course  of  time,  Para- 
dise was  become  capable  of  accommodating  its  inhabitants,  they  were 
transplanted  thither. — **  And  the  Lord  took  the  Man,  and  put  him  into 
the  C^eurden  of  Eden — ^And  the  Lord  God  commanded  the  Man, 
saying,  Of  every  Tree  of  the  Garden  thou  mayest  fireely  eat ;  but  of 
the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  eril  thou  shalt  not  eat :  for  in 
the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die."  %  In  this 
manner,  was  the  first  eitraordinary  revelation  of  God's  Will,  or  what 
we  call  REVBALBD  RiLiGiON,  added  to,  or  more  properly  built  upon, 
the  Religion  of  Nature  ;  which  continued  to  be  the  foundation  of  all 
God's  extraordinary  Dispensations  throughout  the  whole  course  of  his 
moral  Govemment  of  Man. 

Well !  Adam  disobeyed  the  Command.  He  ate,  and  became  (as  he 
was  first  created)  Mortal. — And  lest  (as  the  Historian  says)  he 
should  put  forth  his  hand,  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat, 
and  live  for  ever,^  he  is  driven  out  of  Paradise,  and  sent  back  again 
to  his  former  State ;  the  subject  of  natural  Religion.  And  in  this 
subjection  he  continued  till  the  giving  of  the  Law. 

From  this  account  we  learn,  that,  had  Adam  not  disobeyed  the 
Command,  he  would  have  lived  for  ever,  exempt  from  the  present  con- 
dition of  mortality ;  since  this  return  to  it  was  the  penalty  of  his 
transgression. 

And  lest  we  ^ould  make  a  wrong  inference  from  what  we  read, 
that  immortal  life  was  Man's  natural  claim  from  the  time  of  his 
creation ;  and  not  e^free  gift  bestowed  upon  him  on  his  entrance  into 
Paradise ;  the  Historian  tells  us  of  the  means  employed  to  exclude 
him  from  the  tree  of  life,  which  conferred  immortality  on  the 
Ester.  The  ideas  which  this  language  conveys  are,  indeed,  allegorieal ; 
but  they  inform  us  of  this,  and  of  nothing  but  this,  that  immortal  life 
was  a  thing  extraneous  to  our  Nature  ;  and  not  put  into  our  paste 
or  composition,  when  first  fadiioned  by  the  forming  hand  of  the 
Crat(Hr.|| 

If  it  b^  asked,  why  Moses  did  not  record  this  free  gift  of  immor- 

•  Gen.  tt.  3,  8.  t  Verses  4,  6.  :  Vene  16^17.  $  Oen.  ifi.  33. 

H  Oen.  tt.  7.    **  And  the  Lord  formed  man  of  tbe  dost  of  the  ground,"  ftc.,  oonpered 
with  Oen.  VL  19. 
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tality,  lost  by  the  first  Adam,  in  as  open  and  clear  terms  as  the  second 
Adam  proclaimed  the  recovery  of  it  ?  the  reason  will  be  given,  more 
at  large,  hereafter.  At  present,  I  shall  just  observe,  (though,  per- 
haps, a  little  prematurely)  that  the  several  Mbsscngers  of  God*B 
several  Revelatunu  had  each  his  proper  ofiice  to  discharge.  It  was  the 
office  of  Jesus  to  bring  life  and  immortality  to  light,  or  to  proraulge 
the  doctrine  of  it  in  open  day.  It  was  Moses's  office  to  record  the 
loM,  and  TO  supply  the  want  of  it,*  in  that  Dispensation  which 
was  committed  to  his  Charge.  He  could  go  no  further  than  just  to 
hint  at  a  recovery,  in  covert  and  obscure  expressions. 

On  these  different  and  respective  grounds  then  stood,  and  must  for 
ever  stand.  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion. 

The  first  teacheth  an  abundant  reward  for  virtue;  the  other  pro- 
mised a  blessed  immortality  on  the  observance  of  a  positive  command. 

This  distinction,  carefully  kept  in  mind,  will  reflect  great  Ughta 
upon  both  Religions.  As,  by  the  neglect  of  it,  the  Mosaic  Dispenaa- 
tion  hath  lain,  for  many  ages,  involved  in  obscurities  ;  and  the  Chrii' 
tian  is  become  subject  to  inexplicable  difficulties.  This  will  be  seen 
as  we  proceed. 

At  present  let  it  suffice  to  observe,  1 .  That  this  account  of  the 
Paradisaical  State  supports  our  Capital  Assertion,  that  Natural 
Religion  neither  teacheth  nor  promiseth  eternal  Rewards,  While  it 
is  supposed  to  do  so,  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  discrediting  of 
Revelation  ;  for  it  will  force  us  to  conclude,  that  Grod  arbitrarily 
annexed  Salvation,  or  eternal  life,  to  one  condition  by  the  Law  of 
Grace,  and  to  another  condition  by  the  Law  of  Nature.  This  obser- 
vation will  have  its  weight  with  those  plain  men,  who  allow,  to 
the  two  connected  Laws,  the  common  privilege  of  explaining  one 
another. 

2.  It  enables  us  to  see  clearly  into  another  reason,  why  the  condi- 
tion of  immortality  was  the  observance  of  a  positive  command ;  and . 
not  the  performance  of  moral  duty  at  large.  For  immortal  life  being 
a  free^ft  to  which  no  man  had  a  claim  by  nature,  it  might  be  given 
on  whatever  condition  best  pleased  the  Benefactor.  And  the  observ- 
ance of  a  positive  duty  was  very  fitly  preferred  to  a  moral ;  as  it  best 
marked  out  the  nature  of  the  benefit,  which  was  of  grace  and  not  of 
debt. 

3.  But  there  is  still  another  reason,  (arising  from  the  moral  order 
of  things,)  why  this  free  gift,  if  it  were  fit  or  necessary  to  be 
bestowed  on  condition,  should  rather  be  annexed  to  a  positive  than  a 
moral  duty.  No  one,  I  suppose,  was  ever  so  wild  as  to  imagine,  that 
had  Adam  not  eaten  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  he  would  have  been 
intitled  to  immortality,  unless  he  had  likewise  observed  the  dictates  of 

•  See  the  subject  of  the  Divine  Lboatiom. 
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the  MORAL  Law,  which  natural  Religion  enjoins ;  the  habitual  ?iola- 
ixon  of  which,  nnrepented  of,  every  reflecting  man  sees,  must  have 
deprived  him  of  immortality,  as  inevitably  as  the  transgression  of  the 
positive  command.  The  reason  is  evident.  Man  living  under  the  Law 
of  Nature,  when  the  free  gift  of  immortality  yrsA  bestowed  on  him, 
his  previous  quahfication  to  fit  him  for  the  acceptance  of  the  free  gift, 
must  needs  be  wme  reward;  or,  in  other  words,  his  having  a  daim  to 
that  Reward  which  Natural  Religion  bestows.  Now  nothing  but 
the  observance  of  moral  duties  could  intitle  him  to  some  reward.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  observance  of  moral  duties  was  a  condition 
annexed  by  nature,  and  appropriated  to  that  reward  which  follows  the 
f&vbur  of  God  in  general ;  and  so  could  not  be  made  the  condition  of 
a  different  thing,  viz.  the  free  gift  of  immortality,  which  was  founded 
in  a  prior  capacity  of  reward  ;  and  this  capacity  acquired  by  the  per- 
formance of  moral  duties. 

These  things  give  the  curious  observer  such  exalted  ideas  of  divine 
Wisdom,  in  the  order  and  course  of  Qod^s  Dispensations  to  Man, 
that  (transported  with  the  idea)  I  have  anticipated  a  Truths  which, 
though  it  be  of  present  use  to  confirm  what  hath  been  already  said 
concerning  the  separate  states,  and  different  genius  of  Natural  and 
Revealed  Religion,  yet  belongs  more  properly  to  another  place ; 
where  I  shall  employ  it  to  remove  a  difficxdty  which  hath  so  long 
entangled,  that  it  hath  at  length  discredited  the  most  rational  as  well 
as  essential  Principle  of  Christianity. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  see,  to  how  little  purpose  Divines  have 
fatigued  themselves,  and  others,  to  give  a  reason.  Why  a  positive 
and  not  a  moral  duty  was  made  the  condition  of  immortal  life.  In 
the  course  of  which  enquiry,  some  have  been  so  extravagant  as  ta 
assert,  that  the  sequestered  state  of  the  first  Pair  made  Ae  observance 
of  a  moral  duty  an  improper  condition  to  be  annexed  to  thdBfree  gift  / 
seeing,  in  that  state,  opportunities  were  wanting  to  exercise  them. 
But,  if  we  divide  moral  duty,  as  is  commonly  done,  into  the  three 
separate  Branches,  of  Divine,  Personal,  and  Social,  we  shall  find  that 
Adam  had  as  equal  occasion  to  practise  the  two  first,  as  if  sent  into 
a  World  filled  with  Inhabitants ;  and  the  most  meritorious  part  of 
the  third,  as  soon  as  ever  he  was  blessed  with  a  Help  meet  for 
him.* 

The  truth  is,  the  State  of  Natural  Religion,  under  which  Adam 
lived  till  he  was  put  into  Paradise,  unobserved  by  Divines ;  and  the 
mistaken  ideas  entertained  of  it,  by  them,  when  they  had  observed  it, 
and  distinguished  it  from  the  Revealed,  betrayed  them  into  these 
absurdities,  and  gave  birth  (as  we  shall  see  hereafter)  to  a  thousand 
errors^  which  have  obscured  and  deformed  the  glories  of  that  last  great 

•  Oen.  U.  18. 
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and  best  Work  in  God*B  moral  goYemment,  ths  rkdemptioii  oi 

MANKIND    BY  THE    SaCRIFICS   OF   HIS   SON. 

From  the  account  here  given,  God'a  JusriCBy  with  regard  to  the 
effects  of  Adam's  transgression  upon  his  Posterity,  is  fully  dedaied. 
Adam  fell,  and  forfeited  ihtfree  gift  of  immortality — tii  the  day  thai 
thou  eatest  thereof  thou  ehalt  eurely  die.*  He  returned  to  his  fior* 
mer  state  in  which  he  was  created,  subject  to  mortality ;  that  deatk 
which  follows  the  separation  of  soul  and  body.  It  is  astonishing  that 
any  other  death  should  have  been  understood  by  those  words,f  when 
the  ?ery  eentenee  of  condemnation  itself  confines  us  to  the  sense  ben 
given — In  the  eweat  of  thy  face  (says  God)  ehalt  thou  eat  Itready  tiU 

THOU    RETURN    UNTO  THE    GROUND  :  fOT  OUt  of  it  WOSt  thoU   tokoi: 

for  duet  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return 4 

In  this  State,  Adam  begot  a  Posterity,  which  naturally  becsme 
sharers  in  his  original  condition  of  Mortality.^  And,  Were  th^ 
injured  in  not  being  made  partakers  of  a  gift  never  bestowed  upon 
them  ?  Absurd  !  They  were  left  and  continued  in  possession  of  all 
the  Rights  inherent  in  their  original  nature ;  and  would  have  had 
the  benefit  of  the  free  gift,  had  not  he,  to  whom  it  was  given,  snd 
Arom  whom  they  were  descended,  forfeited  it  before  they  came  into 
Being.  II  What  Phyeieal  contagion  they  contracted  at  their  birth, 
either  of  body  or  of  mind,  is  of  little  use  to  enquire ;  since,  howefor 
Man  came  by  his  Malady,  his  cure  is  one  and  the  same. 

So  good  reason  had  St.  Paul  not  to  think  he  impeached  the  JuUiee 
of  God,  when  he  said,  that  Death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moees,  eeen 
over  those  who  had  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  ofJdads 
trafisgreseion,^  i.  e.  over  those  who  died  before  they  came  to  the  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil.  Now,  as  the  death,  here  mentioned,  could  be 
only  PhysicqJ^  though  total ;  the  death  spoken  of,  in  the  same  aen* 
tence,  as  denounced  on  the  rest  of  mankind,  who  had  sinned  after 
the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression,  must,  consequently,  be  Phys- 
cal  likewise. 

Thus  both  infants  and  adults  falling  under  the  very  letter  of  the 
sentence  denounced  on  Adam,  we  see  how  God's  justice  is  made 
apparent. 

Another  important  truth  emerges  from  this  account  of  the  fall, 
viz.  that  this  part  of  the  Mosaic  History  is  no  allegory,  as  hath 

*  Oen.  ii.  17.  t  See  note  C,  at  the  end  of  tUs  book.  I  Oen.  iS.  19. 

i  **  Bj  death  "  (sajs  Mr.  Locke)  *<  some  men  nndentand,  eruUe**  torments  m  HeU^Jtre, 
— Bat  it  seems  a  strange  way  of  understanding  a  Law,  (whicb  requires  the  plainest  sad 
directest  words,)  that  by  death  Hhoald  be  meant,  eternal  Ufe  in  mieery.  Can  any  eoe  bs 
supposed,  by  a  Law,  which  says,  /or  ftUmy  thou  shalt  surely  dte— not  that  he  shoold 
lose  his  life,  but  be  kept  alhre  in  perpetual  and  exquisite  torments  ?  And  would  any  oas 
think  himself  iUily  dealt  with  that  was  so  used  ?  **^**  Reawmableneas  of  ChiisCisBity," 
w>l.  ii.  p.  608.  II  See  what  is  said  eonoemhig  the  dlflbrence  between  the  for- 

feiture of  natural  and  adventitious  Rights.  **  Divine  Legation,"  book  v.  sect.  6. 
IT  Rom.  V.  U.     See  also  note  D,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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been  conimoiilj  imaginecL  The  root  of  which  conceit,  as  indeed  of 
many  other  extrayagances  that  have  deformed  the  rational  simplicity 
oi  the  Christian  Faith,  hath  been  the  confounding  the  distinct  and 
different  sanctions  of  natural  and  revealed  Religion  with  one  another. 
For  Divines,  as  we  said,  having  mistaken  these  sanctions  to  be  the 
same,  namely  Immortality,  they  were  led  to  conclude,  though 
i^ainst  the  express  words  of  the  text,  that  Adam's  transgression  was  a 
breach  of  some  precept  of  the  Moral  Law,  and,  consequently,  that 
the  account  which  represented  it  as  the  violation  of  a  poeitive  Cam- 
wiand,  was  an  Allegory  :  and  being  once  got  upon  this  fairy- 
ground,  every  man  had  it  in  his  power  to  pursue,  as  he  liked,  the 
fevourite  Vision,  which  he  himself  had  raised  from  an  Allegory  left 
unexplained  by  the  sacred  Writer.  Numberless  have  been  these 
monsters  of  the  Imagination.  But  a  late  Allegorist  of  the  history  of 
ihtfaU  hath  so  discredited  the  trade,  by  his  absurd  and  abominable 
ikncies,  fit  only  to  be  told  by  himself,*  that  were  it  not  for  the 
acoonnt  which  both  believers  and  unbelievers  find  in  this  commodious 
method  of  evading  difficulties,  we  might  hope  %t  length  to  get  free 
of  the  dishonour  of  having  so  long  abused  a  rational  mode  of  infor- 
mation. 

We  have  shewn  what  the  last  believing  Writer  hath  invented,  to 
render  the  abuse  odioue  ;  let  us  now  see  what  the  last  unbelieving 
Writer  hath  ofiPered  to  render  the  abuse  ridieulaue.  He  assures  us, 
that  the  Scripture  account  of  the  Fall  i$  a  mkrb  Allkgory,  in  the 
manner  of  the  eastern  Fables,  signifying  that  man  was  formed  to  a 
state  of  happiness  and  perfectiony  which  he  enjoyed  as  long  as  he  con- 
tinued innocent,  but  lost  and  forfeited  it  by  following  his  lusts  and 
passions,  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  his  Creator;  and  became  miserable 
as  soon  as  he  became  a  wilful  and  habitual  sinner, \ 

Here  we  see  the  learned  Doctor  throws  aside  lus  usual  reserve,  and 
preaches  up  rank  Deism  without  disguise :  while  he  makes  the  fall 
from,  and  Restoration  to,  life,  as  taught  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  Emblem  of  the  firaU  Condition 
of  Man»  to  whom  God  had  given  the  Law  of  Nature  for  lus  only 
guide.  On  this  principle  he  attacks  Dr.  Waterland's  and  Bishop 
SheriocK's  explanations  of  the  story  of  the  Fall.  But  the  force  of 
his  reasoning  (as  hath  been  the  good  fortune  of  most  deistical  Wri- 
ters) springs  not  from  the  truth  of  his  own  notions,  but  from  the 
futility  of  his  Adversary's. — «*  Pray  tell  us,"  (says  the  learn  d  Doctor, 
with  that  vivacity  which  he  never  restrained,  when  he  had  his  Adver- 
nry  at  advantage,)  "  What  is  it  we  Christians  are  obliged  to  believe 
of  it  T  [the  story  of  the  Fall,']     Must  we  believe  it  to  be  all  an  AUe- 

*  Sm  « ihe  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Mr.  W.  Whiston/'  vol.  i.  p.  339.  t  Da. 

MiDDLBTOM'8  **  Workfl/'  4to.  Tol.  ii.  p.  131,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  199. 
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gory  ?  No.  It  is  the  allegorical  interpretation  that  has  drawn  all 
thift  clamour  fh)m  me,  of  weakening  the  authority  of  Moses  and 
favouring  infidelity.  Must  we  helieve  it  to  be  all  literal?  No.  We 
are  not  allowed  to  do  that,  since  there  is  certainly  much  mystery  in 
it.  What  then  are  we  to  do?  Why  we  are  to  consider  it  as  neither 
foct  nor  fkble,  neither  literal  nor  allegorical ;  to  interpret  one  sen- 
tence literally  ;  the  next  allegaricaUy  ;  the  third  again  literally  ;  and 
so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter ;  which,  like  the  very  Serpent  it 
treats  of,  is  all  over  spotted  and  speckled ;  here  with  letter^  there  with 
mystery  :  and  sometimes,  with  a  dash  of  both.*'* 

Thb,  on  a  supposition,  (the  truth  of  which,  both  the  Deist  and  the 
Believer  took  for  granted)  that  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  fall  was 
an  ALLEGORY,  hath  its  weight.  But  none  at  all,  on  the  supposition, 
whose  truth  I  have  endeavoured  to  evince,  that  the  Mosaic  account  is 
a  HISTORY  OF  FACT,  and  not,  as  the  learned  Doctor  pretends,  a 
MERE  ALLEGORY ;  interlarded,  indeed,  as  the  ancient  Histories  of 
greatest  weight  have  always  been,  with  strong  figurative  expressions, 
as  well  allegorical  as  metaphorical.  In  such  a  kind  of  composition, 
the  best  rules  of  interpretation  not  only  justify  the  rational  Critic  in 
understanding  some  expressions  literally  and  others  allegoricalbf, 
but  necessarily  require  his  observance  of  this  rule.  To  do  what  the 
learned  Doctor  requires  of  him — ^To  stick  throughout,  either  to  the 
letter  or  the  figure^  would  betray  much  ignorance  of  the  genius  of 
ancient  literature.  When  Adam  is  said  to  have  eaten  of  forhiddeh 
fruity  and  Israel  to  have  committed  whoredom.  Do  these  phrases  (oied 
by  the  same  Historian  in  his  History  of  the  Fall,  and  afterwards  in 
the  History  of  the  Jewish  Defection)  make  one  more  an  allegort 
than  the  other?  Are  not  both  narratives  of  facts  Jigurativdy 
adorned  ?  the  first,  to  denote  Adam*s  transgression  of  a  positive  Com- 
mand ;  and  the  other,  to  signify  the  defection  of  the  Israelites  into 
Idolatry. 

The  cold  raillery,  therefore,  of  our  learned  Doctor,  while  he  con- 
siders the  Mosaic  Account  of  the  Fall,  as  neither  fad  nor  fahUt 
neither  literal  nor  allegorical,  hut  to  be  sometimes  interpreted  one 
way,  sometimes  another — might,  for  his  credit,  have  been  spared; 
as  informing  us  of  nothing  but  his  inattention  to,  or  ignorance  of, 
literary  composition,  as  it  was  in  its  primeval  state ;  early  formed, 
and  still  continuing  to  exist,  amongst  People  undisciplined  by  aits 
and  polished  manners. 

The  truth  is,  our  Critic  in  his  censure,  and  those  learned  Divines 
in  their  defence,  have  equally  confounded  two  distinct  Species  of 
Writing  with  one  another ;  that  is  to  say,  an  Allegory  with  a  real 
History  ornamented  with  metaphorical  and    allegorical  colouring. 

•  See  the  Doctor's  <«  Defence  "  of  his  Let'.er  to  Waterland. 
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The  Divines,  to  serve  their  occasions,  did  it,  either  wittingly  or  inad- 
vertently ;  and  the  learned  Doctor,  to  serve  his,  either  followed  their 
example  or  imitated  their  practice.  These  Divines  had  observed,  that 
preceding  Commentators  on  the  Bible  had,  occasionally,  in  the  nar- 
rative parts,  jun^[>ed  from  the  literal  to  the  allegoric  sense,  and  so 
backward  and  forward  to  the  end  of  the  Chapter,  because  they  found, 
that  wh&re  the  language  was  fidl  of  figurative  terms,  it  was  reasonable 
and  necessary  so  to  do.  Their  error  was,  in  supposing  they  might  do 
the  same,  in  what  they  believed  to  be  an  Allegory.  On  the  other 
hand,  our  Doctor  saw  the  absurdity  of  this  practice  in  an  AUe^ 
gory ;  but  his  error  was,  in  supposing  it  to  be  equally  absurd  to  do 
the  same  in  9.  figurative  narration  of  fact. 

And  what  occasioned  the  common  mistake  of  both  parties  was, 
their  having  (as  we  say)  confounded  these  two  species  of  Composition 
with  one  another ;  which  they  would  never  have  done,  had  they  but 
considered,  that  the  end  of  an  allegory  is  to  hide,  and  the  purpose 
of  allegorical,  that  is  figurative  expressions,  only  to  ornament. 

But,  as  the  History  of  the  FaU  is,  in  Dr.  Middleton's  Bcnse,  a 
MERE  ALLEGORY,  and  as  lus  MoRAL  of  the  Fable  tends  to  reduce 
the  whole  Doctrine  of  the  Gospel  to  mere  Deism  ;  I  shall  now 
endeavour  to  shew,  from  the  very  genius  of  Antiquity,  that  his  Moral 
is  not  of  the  nature  of  those  which  the  most  early  times  loved  to 
disguise  under  that  cover. 

It  is,  in  the  learned  Doctor's  opinion,  a  mere  allegory,  in  the 
manner  of  the  eastern  Fables,  signifying,  that  Man  was  formed  to  a 
state  of  happiness  and  perfection ;  which  he  enjoyed  as  long  as  he 
continued  innocent,  but  lost  and  forfeited  it  by  following  his  lusts  and 
passions,  and  so  became  miserable. 

The  truth  of  his  idea,  of  its  being  a  mere  allegory,  hath  been 
examined  already.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  his  idea :  It  is,  if 
you  will  believe  him,  in  the  manner  of  the  Eastern  Fables. 

An  observation  that  betrays  his  ignorance  both  of  Eastern  Fables 
and  Eastern  Truths.  The  Fables  of  the  Ancients,  whether  pf  the 
East  or  West,  were  invented,  as  I  have  shewn  elsewhere,  for  this  end, 
and  for  no  other,  namely,  to  hide  from  the  People,  under  that  cover, 
such  Truths  as  were  above  the  People's  capacity  to  comprehend ;  or 
were  judged  inexpedient,  for  the  sake  of  public  utility,  that  they 
should  know.  This  Veil,  however,  their  Wise  Men  were  able  to  pene- 
trate ;  and  so  could  benefit  themselves  of  all  the  Truth  conveyed  under 
it ;  and  the  Public,  of  just  so  much  as  was  judged  expedient  for  them 
to  be  made  acquainted  with. 

But  what  pretence  is  there  to  say,  that  either  of  these  causes  of 
concealment  had  any  place  in  the  Moral,  which  the  Doctor  is  pleased 
to  tell  us  is  conveyed  under  the  fable  of  the  Fall.     The  Moral  con- 
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Uini  a  Truth  of  the  utmost  dearnessy  and  moBt  geoenl  use ;  vhote 
publicadon  could  be  of  no  poHible  dinendoe  to  Society,  or  be  abmed 
bj  one  nng^  uidi?idual  in  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  if,  instead  of  this  moral,  of  m  nrnfie  Itfm 
finm  innocence  to  guUt,  we  beUere  that  Jesus  and  his  Apostles  hsfe 
rightly  interpreted  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Fall,  where  they  inform 
us  of  the  specific  nature  of  the  loss  which  Adam  sustained  thereby ; 
and  if,  from  the  nature  and  course  of  (}od's  l>iq>ensations,  we  see  tbe 
fitness  of  its  remaining  a  Mystery  for  many  ages,  that  Mystery  whidi 
(the  Apostle  tells  us)  was  hid  from  ages  atid  generations,  but  was  at 
length  made  manifest  to  the  Saints;*  if  this,  I  say,  were  the  css^ 
then,  indeed,  though  the  Doctor's  Moral  required  none  of  this  Corer 
to  his  MERE  ALLEGORY :  yet  such  a  CoTer  very  well  suited  the  His- 
tory of  Moses  i  and  justified  the  interpretation  of  the  Apostles, 

Thus  the  positive  Command,  whate?er  it  specifically  was,  ii  con- 
tained in  the  words  of  not  eating  of  the  Fruit  of  the  tree  of  good  and 
evil — the  Tempter,  the  evil  Being,  is  shadowed  under  the  Ser^ 
pent — and  the  condemnation  to  death,  by  Adam's  return  to  his 
first  state  of  mortality. 

Haying  thus  cleared  the  revealed  Doctrine  of  the  Fall  from  the 
absurdity  of  this  deistical  interpretation,  I  now  go  on  with  my 
Subject. 

Man,  having  forfeited  the  free  gift  of  Immortality,  is  driven  out  of 
Paradise,  and  returned  back  to  the  state  and  condition  in  which  he 
was  created,  a  Subject  only  of  Natural  Religion.  With  Uiis 
difference,  that,  before  his  entrance  into  Paradise,  he  was  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  extent  of  his  finite  duration :  on  his  expulsion  from 
thence,  he  might  learn,  from  the  terms  of  his  Sentence,  that  the 
execution  of  it,  by  death,  was  at  no  great  distance. — In  the  sweat 
of  thy  face  shall  thou  eat  bread,  till  thou  return  unto  the  ground  ;  for 
out  of  it  wast  thou  taken :  for  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shall  thou 
retum.f 

But  when  we  speak  of  the  two  Religions,  natural  and  revealed,  we 
must  dieUnguish  (in  our  use  of  the  term.  Revelation)  between  s 
System  of  revealed  Religion,  and  an  occasional  Communication  of  the 
divine  Will  to  Man,  for  his  conduct  on  particular  points,  or  fi>r  hit 
comfort  in  general,  when  the  course  of  God's  moral  government 
required  that  he  should,  from  time  to  time,  have  intimations  gi?en  to 
him,  more  or  less  obscurely,  of  the  hidden  purpose  of  Providence  in 
his  fa?our ;  and  this,  through  various  Dispensations,  till,  at  the  finsl 
completion  of  them,  Ufe  and  immortality  should  be  i^ain  brought  to 
light  and  restored.  These  occasional  Communications  began  with  that 
contained  in  the  Sentence  denounced  on  the  Serpent,  or  the  ivil 
*  Col.  i.  26.  t  Qmi.  U.  19. 
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OMK,  that  ihe  Seed  of  the  Woman  tkculd  bruise  Ms  head;  gnd  that  he 
should  brmse  its  heel  :*  And  ended  with  that  giTen  by  the  mouth  of 
Jaoob,  that  the  Sce^^  should  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  Lawgiver 
from  between  hisfret^  until  Shiloh  should  eome^  to  whom  the  gather* 
ingofthe  People  should  he.\ 

What  followed  these  oceanonal  Communications  was  that  0bcono 
Ststsm  of  Repealed  Religion,  deliyered  to  the  Posterity  of  Abraham, 
by  Moses,  preparatory  to  the  third  and  last^  under  the  Beign  ox  role 
of  Shiloh,  or  Jesus  Christ^  which  took  in  and  embraced  the  whole 
Posterity  of  Jdam. 

So  that,  of  Revelations,  in  the  sense  of  rkyealbd  Stbtbms  of 
Religion,  there  were  but  three  :  the  Jlrst,  given  to  Adam  when 
placed  in  Paradise ;  the  second,  to  the  Posterity  of  Abraham,  when 
going  (under  the  ministry  of  Moses)  to  possess  the  promised  Land; 
and.  the  third,  promulged  to  all  Mankind,  by  Jesus  the  Messiah. 

Ign<Mrance,  of  this  matter,  made  the  Rabbins  invent  a  fanciful 
System  of  Revealed  Religion  as  given  to  the  Sons  of  Noah,  under  the 
name  of  the  Seybn  Precepts. — So  that  it  seemed  proper  just  to 
bint  at  this  distinction  ;  which,  for  want  of  attending  to,  hath  been 
the  occasion  of  much  error  and  mistake. 

We  have  now  seen  Man  under  the  two  first  States  of  God's  Moral 
Government,  the  natural  and  the  revealed ;  and  how,  by  his  mis- 
conduct in  the  second,  he  was  returned  back  again  to  the  first;  in 
wfaidi  he  remained  throughout  the  long  interval  from  Adam  to 
Moses ;  when,  by  this  time,  the  natural  Law  was  become  so 
riciated,  and  obscured,  that  all  memory  of  the  Lawgiver  was  lost  ^ 
and  forgotten.  So  that  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God,  on  which 
all  natural  as  well  as  revealed  Religion  is  founded,  was,  of  necessity, 
to  be  REPUBLISHED  to  the  world,  by  Moses,  when  he  entered  on  his 
Mission ;  who  not  only  rekindled  its  extinguished  flame,  but,  by  the 
Bitpensation  committed  to  his  care,  in  which  ihe  first  Cause  con- 
stantly and  immediately  directs  aU  things,  obriated  the  like  misfortune 
for  the  future. 

And  as  this  Dispensation,  called  the  Law,  being  the  prelude  and 
preparation  to  the  Gospel,  whose  Author  was  the  promised  Messiah, 
the  Restorer  of  what  was  lost  in  Adam,  could  be  only  made  intelligible 
by  the  previous  knowledge  of  the  cause  and  nature  of  that  loss,  there- 
fore hath  Moses  studiously  recorded  that  previous  Knowledge. 

And  here  it  will  be  proper  to  observe,  that  had  Jesus  been  only  a 
Messenger  sent  firom  heaven,  with  no  other  purpose  than  to  propa- 
gate a  System  of  revealed  Morals,  or  to  republish  the  Law  of  Nature, 
we  can  see  no  reason  why  life  and  immortality  might  not  have 
been  promulged  by  Moses  for  the  Sanction  of  the  Law,  as  well  as  by 

•  Gen.  iii.  15.  t  Gen.  xUx.  10. 
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Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  made  it  the  peculiar  Sanction  of  the 
Gospel :  and  so  hoth  Doctrines,  that  of  the  true  God,  and  of  eternal 
life,  have  come  from  Heaven  together.  The  Socinians,  and  they 
who  deny  a  Redemption  by  the  Atonement  of  a  reai«  Sacrifice  <mi 
the  Cross,  would  do  well  to  re-consider  this  matter.  But  more  of  it 
in  a  fitter  place. 

To  proceed.  By  the  Penalty  inflicted  on  Adam  he  (with  all  his 
Posterity)  was  again  made  mortal ;  that  is»  became  extinct,  at  the 
natural  dissolution  of  the  union  between  Soul  and  Body. 

But  that  distribution  of  reward  and  punishment,  which  God,  under 
every  mode  of  his  Moral  Government,  makes,  with  supreme  justice^ 
either  here  in  this  world,  or  hereafter  in  another,  was  (when  the 
sentence  of  Death  was  denounced  on  Man's  Transgression)  at  fint 
made  here  in  this  world,  so  long  as  he  continued  to  be  favoured  with 
the  administration  of  an  equal  or  extraordinary  Providence.  Which, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Mosaic  History,  continued  from  the  Fall  down 
to  the  time  when  Polytheism  universally  prevailed.  For,  when  the 
World,  by  reason  of  the  Vices  and  Corruptions  of  its  inhabitants,  did 
not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  but  changed  the  glory  of  the 
incorruptible  God,  into  an  Image  made  like  to  corruptible  Man,*  that 
first  dispensation  of  Providence  was  withdrawn. 

Yet,  as  soon  as  God  had  selected  a  chosen  Race,  and  had  separated 
it  from  the  rest  of  Mankind,  to  place  his  name  there,  we  see,  with 
astonishment,  this  equal  Providence  revive  in  Judea ;  for  Man  was 
still  under  the  Curse  or  doom  of  death.  And  this  existed,  till  repeated 
Idolatries,  the  crime  which  first  caused  the  equal  Providence  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  Nations  at  large,  did  at  length  deprive  the  ctoes 
People,  likewise,  of  their  share  of  this  blessing. 

And,  by  such  time  as  they  had  invariably  returned  from  their 
Apostacy  to  the  pure  worship  of  the  God  of  their  Fathers,  the  Coone 
of  God's  moral  government  required,  that  the  nature  and  genius  of 
the  Gospel  (the  Religion  which  compleated  all  the  forgoing,  and 
which,  by  the  recovery  of  what  was  lost  in  Adam,  made  an  e^ 
Providence  no  longer  necessary)  was  gradually  revealed  unto  them. 
This,  as  we  say,  superseded  the  use,  and  prevented  the  return,  of 
that  equal  Providence ;  which,  otherwise,  on  their  adherence  to  the 
God  of  Israel,  and  perseverance  in  his  worship,  they  might  naturally 
have  expected.  Nay,  the  fiill  conviction  of  their  recent  loss,  joined 
to  the  scattered  lights  in  the  later  Prophets,  tc^ther  with  other  less 
legitimate  helps,  enabled  them  to  gather  and  arrange  their  ideas  in 
favour  of  a  future  state  ;  as  hath  been  shewn  at  large  in  the  fore- 
going Books. 

These  lights  Divine  Providence,  in  its  course,  did  indulge  to  them, 

•  Rom.  i.  23—28. 
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till  the  Sun  of  Riffkteausness  arose,  jest'  the  sudden  splendour  of  his 
appearance  should  totally  dazzle  Uiis  blinded  and  devoted  people ; 
who,  thus  indulgently  prepared  and  made  fit  to  receive  the  Crospel, 
were,  by  their  rejection  of  it,  rendered  totally  without  excuse. 

These  observations,  the  Reader  sees,  add  further  evidence  to  the 
Tmths  advanced  in  the  former  Books,  concerning  this  bxtraordi- 

NART  PROVlfoENCE. 

The  course  of  my  Argument,  in  those  Books,  led  me  to  deduce  an 
equal  administration  of  Providence  in  the  Jewish  State,  Arom  the 
Nature  of  its  Theocracy.  My  Subject  here  leads  me  to  shew,  from 
the  general  order  of  God*s  Moral  Government,  that  tiiis  equal  Provi- 
dence was  administered  in  the  world  at  large,  while  it  retained  the 
memory  of  the  true  Ood ;  and  was  again  administered  in  the  Land  of 
Judea,  when,  by  the  Mission  of  Moses,  the  true  Ood  had  there 
regained  his  rights. 

All  this,  when  carefully  considered,  will,  amongst  a  variety  of  other 
reasoning,  be  one  incontestible  proof  of  the  truth  of  Revealed 
Religion.  Here,  in  the  Mosaic,  we  find  it  so  contrived,  by  divine 
SkiU,  that  the  peculiar  Nature  of  the  oeconomy,  under  a  Theocracy, 
should  coincide  with,  and  concur  to  support,  that  very  dispensation 
of  Providence  which  naturally  arose  from  the  punishment  of  the 
Fall.  This  also  will  add  strength  and  light  to  all  my  former  reason- 
ing, for  the  extension  of  this  extraordinary  Providence  to  Particu- 
lars. For  now  it  is  seen,  that  this  dispensation  was  not  merely 
political  and  attendant  on  a  Theocracy^  where  civil  considerations 
often  overlook  the  care  of  individuals  ;  but  it  was  a  general  dispensa- 
tion of  Reh'gion,  from  the  Fall  to  the  time  when  idolatry  over-ran 
the  World :  and  was  again  administered  when  and  where  the  know- 
ledge and  worship  of  the  true  God  was  restored. 

*•  It  is  true"  (may  an  objector  reply),  "  that  this  different  administra- 
tion of  Providence,  between  the  faithful  followers  of  the  true  God,  and 
the  careless  apostates  from  his  worship,  did  preserve  the  dignity  due 
to  God's  Moral  Government ;  yet  still  this  difierence  appears  to  be  so 
great,  that  it  looks  like  an  impeachment  of  the  divine  Attributes,  to 
confine  this  benefit  to  such  only,  who  liked  to  retain  God  in  their 
knowledge,  while  the  rest  of  Mankind  were  left  and  abandoned  to  the 
evils  consequent  on  an  irregular  and  unequal  administration  of  Provi- 
dence." 

This  objection  would  have  weight,  if  those  who  were  included 
under  the  Sentence  passed  on  Adam  should  be  irremissibly  doomed  to 
the  short  existence  of  this  mortal  life.  But  a  secret  reprieve  (kept 
hid,  indeed,  from  the  early  world)  passed  along  with  the  Sentence  of 
Condemnation,  So  that  they  who  never  received  their  due  in  this 
Woild,  would  still  be  kept  in  existence  till  they  had  received  it  in  the 
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next :  such  being,  in  no  other  sense,  sufTerere  by  the  adminittnitioo  of 
an  unequal  Providence,  than  in  being  ignorant  of  the  reparation  which 
attended  them.  For  we  learn,  from  sacred  Writ  (what  the  principkt 
of  natural  Reason  do  not  impeach)  that  the  dbath  of  Christ  had  a 
retrospect  firom  the  fall  of  Adam ;  and  that  Redemption  was,  from 
the  first,  amongst  the  principal  Ingredients  in  God's  Moral  GoTem- 
ment  of  Man. 

Now,  if  the  goodmu  of  God  thus  provided  for  human  redempHm^ 
that  goodneu,  joined  to  his  justice,  would  make  the  redea^tum  as  ex- 
tensive as  the  forfdture.  But,  in  case  a  retrospect  did  not  take  pkce, 
it  would  not  be  thus  extensive.  More  words  would  only  obM^ire 
a  truth,  which  the  sacred  text  hath  rendered  so  plain  and  dear. 

Te  were  redeemed  (says  St.  Peter)  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ, 
FOREORDAINED /rom  the  foundation  of  the  World,  but  was  mani- 
fest in  these  last  times  for  you*  St.  John  explains,  from  the  wordi 
of  Jesus  himself,  what  is  to  be  understood  by  his  being  foreordmnei, 
viz.  That  it  was  receiving  the  glory  which  accompanies  the  entrance  on 
an  high  office — And  now,  O  Father,  glorify  me,  with  the  olort 
which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  World  was.  I  have  manifested 
thy  name  unto  the  men  which  thou  gavest  me  out  of  the  World.f 

St.  Peter,  in  the  words  above,  distingnisheUi  between  the  advent  of 
our  Redeemer,  and  the  efficacy  of  his  death,  in  teaching  us,  that 
though  his  manifestation  was  late,  yet  the  virtue  of  his  fore- 
ordained Redemption  operated  from  the  most  early  times.  For  it 
would  be  trifling  to  speak  of  a  pre-ordination,  which  was  not  to  be 
understood  of  a  pre-^tperation  ;  since  those  to  whom  the  Apostle  wrote 
well  understood,  from  the  Attributes  of  the  Godhead,  that  all  things 
that  were,  had  been  preordained,  in  the  simple  sense  of  the  word. 
The  other  sense,  of  a  pre-operation,  St.  John  more  forcibly  expresses, 
by  the  Lamb  slain  yhwi  the  foundation  qf  the  World,% 

But  if  the  course  of  God's  various  Dispensations  required,  that  this 
Act  of  grace,  the  Redemption,  should  be  kept  hid  for  Ages,  and 
never  fully  revealed  till  the  Advent  of  his  Son,  it  could  not  be  other- 
wise, than  that,  in  the  intermediate  Dispensations,  Mankind  moit  be 
still  represented  as  suffering  under  the  forfeiture  of  Adam  ;  in  Scrip- 
ture language  called,  lying  under  the  curse :  Not  had  such  of  Adam's 
Posterity  any  cause  to  complain  that  the  Redemption  was  kept  hid 
from  them,  since  it  was  an  Act  of  Grace,  and  not  of  Debt,  of  which 
they  would  finally,  and  in  due  time,  have  the  benefit.  In  the  interim, 
as  hath  been  shewn  above,  Uie  moral  government  of  God,  revealed  to 
us  in  Scripture,  was  administered  to  them  in  such  a  manner,  is* 
sooner  or  later,  to  proclaim  its  perfect  equity; 

•  1  Peter  i,  19,  20.  f  John  xvU.  6,  6.  t  Rev.  xUi.  8.     See  iliO  wrte 

E,  at  the  end  of  thU  book. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

In  thifl  manner  did  the  freb  gift  or  immortality  become 
forfeit,  by  Man's  yiolating  the  condition  on  which  it  waa  bealowed* 
For  a  oiVT  ie  not  the  \eaa/ree  by  haying  a  contUtian  annexed  nnto  it : 
the  quality  of  %/ree  gift  not  arising  from  its  being  without  e<mditi<mf 
bat  from  its  being  without  a  claim  of  right* 

It  is  true,  that  a  Condition^  annexed  to  a  daim  of  right,  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature  from  that  which  the  Governor  of  the  world  hath  seen  fit 
to  annex  to  a  free  gift :  the  first  ariseth  out  of  the  settled  constitu- 
tion of  things;  the  second  depends  on  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure. 
Thus  MORAL  Virtue  was  the  eonditum  of  that  favour  and  protection 
which  the  Creature,  Man,  elaimM  from  his  Maker;  but  the  obbsr- 
▼ANCB  OF  A  POSiTiYB  CoMMAND  was  the  conditioH  of  the  free  gift 
of  immortality. 

Again,  tiie  Law  of  Nature  informs  us,  that  the  Condition,  which 
accompanies  a  claim,  is,  when  unperformed,  still  capable  of  recovering 
its  efficacy :  the  same  Law  likewise  directs  us  to  the  means,  namely, 
Rbpentancb.  But  the  violated  Condition,  annexed  to  a  free  gift,  is 
not  thus  recoverable. 

The  reason  of  this  difierence  is  apparent.  God's  Creatures  have  a 
claim  to  his  favour  and  protection,  whenever,  and  as  c^n  as,  the 
breach  of  the  Condition  is  repaired  by  sincere  repentance  ;  because  the 
relation  between  tiie  Creator  and  Creature  makes  the  claim  indissolv- 
able.  But  immortality  being  hjree  gift,  which*  gift  that  relation 
doth  not  naturally  infer;  when  the  condition,  on  which  it  was 
bestowed,  is  broken,  the  benefit  is  irrecoverably  taken  back.  The 
ecmsequence  of  which  is,  that  if  God,  in  his  infinite  goodness, 
shall  be  pleased  to  restore  again  that  free  gift,  he  may  do  it  by  what 
means  he  sees  fit,  as  not  being  confined  to  that  which  his  own  estab- 
lishment hath  prescribed,  for  the  recovery  of  Yob  favour  and  protection 
simply. 

The  meant,  therefore,  of  regaining  the  free  g^ft  of  immortality, 
wkflu  God  had  graciously  decreed  that  it  should  be  regained,  can  be 
only  known  by  Rbyelation. 

Another  specific  difierence  between  the  Conditions  annexed  to  a 
grace,  and  to  a  claim,  is  this,  that  as  the  condition  of  the  former  is 
the  observance  of  an  arbitrary  Command,  this  Command  may  not  be 
the  same  (though  still  arbitrary,  as  annexed  to  a  free  gift)  when  that 
grace  is  restored,  with  what  it  was  in  the  Jirsi  donation.  It  was 
not  the  same ;  as  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  condi- 
tion of  Ufa  and  immortality  again  brought  to  light.  Where  we 
shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  enabled  to  see  God's  gracious  purpose  in 
the  Change. 
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But  here  let  us  always  keep  in  mind  (which  not  to  do  will  occaaion 
much  confusion  in  handling  the  subject  of  Redemption),  that  the 
MEANS  of  recovering  a  benefit  lost,  and  the  condition  annexed  to 
that  benefit,  when  recovered,  are  two  very  distinct  and  different 
things.  Both  of  which,  viz.  of  the  means  and  the  condition,  we 
shall  speak  to  in  their  Order. 

And  first  of  the  means  ;  and  to  Whom  intrusted. 

The  MEANS  employed  in  this  great  Work,  the  Redemption  of 
Mankind,  human  reason  alone  was  not  sufficient  to  discover. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  collected  from  the  Principles  of  Natural  BeUgum 
(as  we  have  more  than  once  observed,  and  cannot  do  it  too  often) 
that  God,  on  the  sincere  repentance  of  Offenders,  will  receive  them 
again  into  favour,  and  render  them  capable  of  those  revrards  naturatty 
attendant  on  right  behaviour.  But  the  case  before  us  is  very  different. 
The  benefit  lost  by  Adam's  transgression  was  a  free  gifty  a  matter  of 
grace.  Our  restoration,  therefore,  to  that  benefit  must  needs  be  of 
gra^ie  likewise ;  consequently,  the  meam  resided  in  the  hidden  coun- 
sels of  the  Bestower,  and  so  not  to  be  found  in  the  promulged 
Digest  of  Natural  Law, 

He  might  have  restored  us,  and  certainly  would,  had  he  seen  it 
best,  on  the  common  terms  on  which  Natural  Religion  assureth  us  he 
will  receive  returning  Sinners  to  his  favour  :  or  he  might,  with  equal 
justice,  in  perfecting  the  great  work  of  Redemption^  require  more  ; 
namely,  a  Mediation,  enforced  by  some  kind  of  Satisfaction.  Bot 
what  his  good  pleasure  was  herein,  it  was  impossible  for  human 
Reason  to  discover ;  whatever  fitness  that  Reason  may  perceive  in 
these  means,  when  revealed. 

Indeed,  had  it  been  decent  for  fallen  Man,  aided  only  by  the  glim- 
mering light  of  that  indefinite  promise,  that  he  should  some  time  or 
other  be  restored  to  his  lost  inheritance ;  had  it  been  decent,  I  say,  to 
indulge  his  conjectures  concerning  the  Counsels  of  the  Most  High,  he 
would  have  been  apt  to  think  that  a  Mediator  might  be  employed 
amcmgst  the  meaiM  used  in  this  Restoration  s  since  he  is  able  to  see 
the  same  fitness  of  such  an  interposition  in  matters  of  grace,  as  of 
repentance  alone  in  matters  of  right.  Mediation  implying  a  con- 
fession, that  the  thing  requested  is  merely  of  grace  ;  to  the  obtaining 
of  which,  Man  dol^  no  further  co-operate  than  by  his  hopes  and 
wishes. 

How  reasonable  such  a  conclunon  would  have  been  we  find  by  this, 
that  the  very  means,  here  supposed,  have  been,  as  we  have  said,  in 
facty  used,  and  accepted  by  the  God  of  our  Salvation. — For  there  i$ 
one  Ood,  (says  St.  Paul)  tmd  one  Mediator  between  God  and  Man, 
the  Man  Jeeus  Christ.* — Jesue  (says  the  Author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 

•  1  Tim.  u.  6. 
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Hebrews)  t#  the  Mediator  o/  a  better  Covenant,  which  was  estab- 
Ushed  upon  better  promises.* 

The  modesty  of  Reason  finds  its  account  in  Condosions  tkos  con- 
firmed ;  and  the  Trath  of  Scripture  receives  light  and  strength  from 
Ccmdiisions  thus  made. 

We  are  now  to  consider  of  the  Person  of  this  Mediator,  and  then 
enquire  into  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged  his  Mediation, 

The  eternal  Son  of  Ood,  Jesus,  the  Messiah,  was  the  Person 
iqppomted  to  this  Officcf  The  time  of  his  appearance  was  foretold 
by  the  Jewish  Prophets :  and  the  nearer  they  lived  to  that  time,  the 
eietrer  and  fuller  were  Uieir  intimations  concerning  the  Character  and 
Fortones  of  him,  who  was  sent  to  rbdbbm  Israel,  and  to  bring  again 
to  Ugkt  that  Ufe  and  immortality  which  was  lost  hy  the  transgression 
of  Adam. 

The  manner  in  which  he  was  to  discharge  his  Mediation,  is  our 
nest  enquiry :  whether  he  did  it  simply  by  intbrcedino  for  the 
remission  of  the  Forfeiture ;  or  whether  by  satisfying,  at  the  same 
time,  for  the  Debt  ?  is  the  Question.  Now,  as  it  rested  in  Ghnl's  good 
pleasure,  which  of  these  he  would  accept,  we  must  again  have  recourse 
to  Scripture  for  information :  where  we  find  that  the  intercession  was 
by  way  of  Satisfaction  for  the  Debt. 

This  Satisfaction  is  called  in  Scripture,  Redemption;  a  term 
taken  from  civil  transactions  amongst  Men,  where  the  things  or  per- 
sons redeemed  were  paid  for,  with  a  price.  Hence  St.  Paul,  speaking 
of  our  Redemption  from  the  forfeiture  of  Adam,  expresseth  it  by 
this  Periphrasis,  Fe  are  bought  with  a  price.X 

The  price  paid  was  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God.  Christ  died 
fir  the  ungodly,^  says  he.  And  again,  Christ  died  for  our  Sins  || — 
he  died  for  all  ^ — to  obtain  salvation,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  died  for 
us.**  On  this  account,  and  in  allusion  to  the  like  transactions 
amongst  Men,  the  Bedeemer  is  called  the  Lord  of  those  whom  he 
redeeuted — For  to  this  end  (says  he)  Christ  both  died  and  rose  and 
revived,  that  he  might  be  the  Lord  both  of  the  dead  and  living. ff 

And  now  let  us  proceed  to  the  nature  of  that  death  which  had  the 
efficacy  of  Redemption. 

1.  First,  it  must  be  voluntary — Hereby  we  perceive  the  love  of 
God,  because  he  laid  down  his  life  for  us,XX  aays  St.  John. — /  lay 
down  my  Ufe  for  the  Sheep,  (saith  Jesus  himself)  no  man  taketh  it 
from  me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself  I  have  power  to  lay  it  clown  ; 
and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again.  7!&m  Commandment  have  I 
received  of  my  Father.§§     Here  he  represents  the  laying  down  his 

*  Heb.  Tiil.  6.  t  See  the  note  F,  at  die  end  of  this  book.  t  1  Cor.  tI.  20. 

*  Barn.  ▼.  6.  ||  1  Cor.  xv.  8.  IT  2  Cor.  t.  16.  ••  1  These,  t.  9,  10. 

ft  Real.  idw.  9.  ||  1  John  ili.  16.  «%  John  x.  15^18. 
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Itfe  as  a  pcwer  bestowed,  in  conseqnenoe  of  a  Command  ncdnL 
And  this  will  lead  us  to  consider 

2.  The  second  requisite  of  a  vohmtary  death  efficacioas  ai  rede^ 
piQn  ;  which  is>  that  it  most  be  offered  up,  in  consequence  of  pre- 
ordainM  acceptance,  called,  in  the  text,  a  Command.  And  what  is  a 
religious  offering  up  to  God,  but  a  Sacrifice  ? 

In  this  sense  (the  proper  sense  of  the  word,)  the  holy  Seriptores 
expressly  call  the  death  of  Christ  a  Sacrifice.  St.  Paul  speakmg 
(as  is  his  wont)  in  the  Language  of  the  Law,*  says, — CkrUt  mw 
Passover  is  sacrificed  for  w.f  The  Writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  who  rarely  speaks  any  other  Language,  says — Christ  needHk 
not  daily,  as  those  high  Priests,  to  offer  up  Sacrifice,  first  for  hit 
own  sins,  and  then  for  the  People's;  for  this  he  didonae  when  he 
offered  up  him8elf4  Again — Christ  hath  appeared  to  put  amay 
sin,  by  the  Sacrifice  of  him8elf.§  And  again— JJtf  was  onee 
OFFERED  to  bear  the  sins  of  inany.[| 

But  the  virtue  of  expiatory  Sacrifices  consisted  in  procuring  atone- 
ment, by  some  sort  of  satisfaction.  And  thus  the  expiaUsy 
Sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  Cross  operated  for  our  Redemption. 

One  could  hardly  have  thought  it  possible,  that  any  Man,  who  had 
read  the  Gospels,  with  their  best  interpreters,  the  Authors  of  the 
Epistles,  should  ever  have  entertained  a  doubt,  Whether  thc 
death  of  Christ  was  a  real  Sacrifice? 

But  mistaken  notions,  concerning  the  origin  and  nature  of  this 
sacred  Rite,  have  so  obscured  the  Rationale  of  it,  that  the  Socinians; 
who  boast  to  have  Interpreted  Scripture  on  the  severest  and  josteit 
Laws  of  Logic  and  Critidsm,  have,  in  this  instance,  as  well  as  in  many 
others,  deviated  more  from  these  Laws  than  the  most  Ucentious  of  the 
AUegorists,  or  the  wildest  of  the  Spiritualizers,  Here,  in  their  care 
to  avoid  an  imaginary  absurdity,  they  have  fallen  into  a  real  one,  and 
of  the  grossest  kind,  while  they  consider  the  death  of  Christ  as  nothing 
more  than  the  Seal  of  his  Mission.  For,  were  this  all,  so  bloody 
an  Impression  might  have  been  well  spared  ;  since  the  proper  Seal  of 
his  Mission,  or  the  evidence  of  his  being  Sent,  were  Miracles  per- 
formed and  Prophecies  fulfilled.  His  Dying,  if  it  were  only  in 
support  of  what  he  taught,  could  be  nothing  more  than  the  seal  ofhii 
Integrity, 

But  Ignorance  of  the  Origin  and  Nature  of  Sacrifice  hath 

•  To  this  an  oljjector  may  reply, — tf  St,  Paul  tpeakt  in  the  Language  qf  the  Late, 
wbj  i«  not  tha  word  Saorifice  pan  of  that  language,  as  wall  aa  Paeecverf  An4  if  mv 
aayi  such  a  one,  your  argument  from  this  text,  in  proof  of  a  real  Sacrifice,  is  enervated. 
To  thia  I  answer,  die  language  of  the  law  may  extend  to  namee  witliont  extendiog  to 
thinge.  It  plainly  does  so,  here.  The  word  Paeeover  is  language  peculiar  to  the  Law : 
the  word  Sacrificb,  though  the  Uuigoage  of  the  Law,  ia  not  peculiar  to  it,  hut  la  ase 
throughout  the  whole  religious  World  to  denote  a  Rite,  oommoa,  at  that  tarn*",  to  sfl 
Men.  t  1  Cor.  t.  7.  t  Heb.  vii.  37.  $  Heb.  Iz.  26.  ||  Vena  88- 
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milled  tbese  oiir  RaHomdUis  into  die  grofls  and  semipagan  erron 
conoerning  the  Rite  itaelf.  And  therefore  it  will  be  expedient  to  give 
(thoog^  k  may  proTe  a  work  of  some  length  and  labour)  an  enlarged 
HiBtory  of  this  whole  matter. 

Am  SAC&inoB  is  almost  coeval  with  the  human  Race,  its  nature 
aod  supposed  effects  depend  on  the  knowledge  of  it^  Original  i  which 
IS  only  to  be  found  in  the  notbna,  habits^  and  customs  of  the  first 
mmrtaku 

The  PniNeiPLE  adyanoed  in  the  fourth  Section  of  the  fourth 
Book  o£  this  wcHrk,  together  with  the  reasoning  on  that  Principle 
eoncarmng  the  ancibkt  modb  of  convbrsb  by  Action  in  aid 
OF  woRDSy  win  lead  us  (so  prolific  is  that  Principle,  in  laying  open 
the  meat  secret  treasures  of  Antiquity)  to  the  true  rationale  of  this 
iridely  extended,  and  as  widdy  mistaken.  Rite  of  Saerifiee,  This  wiLi 
shew,  how  the  common  sentiments  of  our  Nature  would  draw  the  first 
Hen  into  this  mode  of  worship,  whether  the  Sacrificb  was  Eucha- 
RisncuuL,,  Pbopitiatory,  or  Expiatory.  Under  one  or  other  of 
Uieae  Classes,  I  suppose,  all  sorts  of  Sacrifice  may  be  reasonably  com- 
ptised.  Though  the  Egyptians,  we  are  told,  extended  the  number  to 
six  hundred  sixty  and  six.  But  their  Sacrifices,  like  their  Kings,  were 
wantonly  multiplied  at  pleasure,  in  defiance  of  time  and  truth,  to  fit 
the  pcvpose  of  every  fbbling  or  designing  Priest.  For,  the  Sentiments 
which  nature  and  reason  excite  in  every  pious  breast  towards  the 
Author  and  Support  of  our  Being,  are  simply  these.  Gratitude  for  good 
bestowed ;  Application  to  him  for  good  sought  or  wanted ;  and  Repent^ 
tmce  for,  and  deprecation  of.  Crimes  committed. 

1.  Gratitude  gave  birth  to  EucAartstical  Sacrifice,  And  this  duty 
was,  in  the  most  early  times,  discharged  in  bxpressive  Action  ;  the 
hfMib  equivocal  of  which  was,  the  Offerer's  bringing  the  first  fruits  of 
Bastorage  or  Agriculture,  to  that  sequestered  place,  where  the  Deity 
used  to  be  more  solemnly  invoked,  at  the  stated  times  of  religious 
Worriiip ;  and  there,  presenting  them  in  homage,  with  a  demeanour 
which  spoke  to  this  purpose — "  I  do  hereby  acknowledge  thee,  0  my 
God !  to  be  the  Author  and  giver  of  all  good :  and  do  now,  with  hum- 
Ue  gratitude,  return  my  warmest  thanks  for  these  thy  blessings,  par- 
ticuliu^  bestowed  upon  me." 

.., Things,  thus  devoted,  became,  from  thenceforth,  sacred.  And  to 
pmvent  iheir  deaecration,  the  readiest  way  was  to  send  them  to  the 
Table  of  the  Priest,  or  to  consume  them  in  the  fire  of  the  Altar. 

2.  The  Propitiatory  Sacrifice  was  precatory,  to  implore  success 
to  their  labours,  in  order  to  procure  and  improve  to  their  use  these 
common  blessings  of  Providence ;  and  deprecatory,  to  avert  the  evils 
due  to  the  past  abuse  of  such  blessings.  And  in  this  species  of  Sacri- 
fice, likewise,  the  oblation  was  so  con^ved  as  to  be  an  Action  equally 
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ezpreMi?e  of  an  invocatioii  for  the  oontinuanoe  of  God*B  ikfovr ;  and 
for  the  reminion  of  the  Offerer's  truisgresrionB. 

3.  But  it  is  the  third  Sort,  the  Expiatory  Sacrifics,  wbkh,  by 
reason  of  the  horrid  abuses  it  early  underwent,  hath  obscured  the 
whole  face  of  things :  yet  the  laciferoos  Principle,  here  ^yplied,  to 
illustrate  this  whole  matter,  shews  expiatory  Sacrifice  to  be,  in 
its  nature,  as  intdligibl^  and  in  practice  as  rational,  as  either  of  the 
other  two.  Here,  instead  of  presenting  the  first  fruits  of  agricohiDe 
and  pasturage,  in  com,  wine,  oil  and  wool,  as  in  the  eu^arittieal,  or 
a  portion  of  what  was  to  be  sown  or  otherwise  propagated,  as  in  the 
propitiataty  ;  some  chosen  Animal,  precious  to  the  repenting  Criminal, 
who  deprecates,  or  supposed  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  Deity,  who  is  to 
be  appeased,  was  offered  up  and  slain  at  the  Altar,  in  an  Action,  which, 
in  all  languages,  when  translated  into  words,  speaks  to  ^lis  puipoee, 
— "  I  confess  my  transgressions  at  thy  fdotstool,  O  my  God  I  and,  with 
the  deepest  contrition,  implore  thy  Pardon  ;  confessing  that  I  desene 
death  for  these  my  offences/* — ^The  latter  part  of  the  Confession  wm 
more  forcibly  expressed  by  the  Action  of  striking  the  devoted  anima], 
and  depriving  it  of  life ;  which,  when  put  into  words,  concluded  in 
this  manner — "  And  I  own  that  I  myself  deserre  the  death  which  I 
now  inflict  on  this  Animal." 

But  here  it  wiU  be  proper  to  observe,  that  as  crimes  of  a  lighter 
complexion  were  atoned  for,  as  well  as  deprecated  in  the  propUiatoiy 
Sacrifice;  so  those  of  a  deeper  dye  could  be  only  blotted  out  by 
the  expiatory.  This  frequently  brought  into  both  the  slaugfat^,  or 
at  least,  the  consecration  of  a  devoted  animal,  by  an  action  whidi 
spoke  alike  in  each ;  but  louder  in  the  expiatory ;  while,  in  all  the 
three,  the  action  of  Sacrifice  still  expressed  a  reasonable  language. 

But  this  system  of  Sacrifice,  so  well  supported  by  what  we  know  of 
plain  and  simple  Nature,  in  its  most  eariy  movements,  is  further  resl- 
ized  by  what  Historians  tell  us  was  pronounced  by  the  mouth  of  the 
Sacrificer  himself;  who  frequently  explained  his  own  action  by  the 
words  with  which  he  accompanied  it. 

We  learn  from  Antiquity,  that  when  friendly  or  adverse  States  hsd 
entered  into  an  alliance  for  mutual  defence,  or  ended  a  war  on  mntntl 
conditions,  the  League  was  solemnized  by  the  two  parties  with  the 
additional  Sanction  of  a  Sacrifice,  in  its  nature  chiefiy  partaking  of 
that  species  we  call  Propitiatory  ;  to  implore  a  blessing  on  the  trans- 
action. 

The  Historian,  Livy,  hath  recorded  the  Ceremonies  in  use,  in  these 
Sorts  of  Sacrifice ;  where,  speaking  of  a  treaty  concluded  between  the 
Roman  and  Alban  People,  on  certain  conditions  mutually  agreed  upon, 
he  tells  us,  that  the  Public  person,  on  the  part  of  Rome,  whom  we  may 
call  the  King  at  armi,  and  who  was  the  sacrificing  Priest,  when  about 
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to  strike  the  Victim^  thus  invocates  Uieir  common  Ood,  in  an  addieas 
to  the  Alban  People,  and  their  chief  Heralda — **  Legibos  deinde  red- 
tatis,  Audi,  inqnit,  Jupiter ;  audi  Pater  patrate  Popnli  Albani ;  audi 
ta  Pi^pnlus  Albanna;  ut  ilia  palam  prima  postrema  ex  illis  Tabulis 
Cerave  redtata  sunt,  sine  dolo  malo,  utiqae  ea  hie  hodie  rectissime 
intellecta  Bont»  illis  Legibns  Popolos  Romanns  prior  non  deficiet.  Si 
prior  defezit  publico  Consilio  dolo  malo,  tv   illo   die,    Jupitbr, 

FOTVJAJU  ROMAMUM  SIC  FB&ITO,  X7T  SOO  HUNC  PORCUM  HIC 
BODIS     FBRIAM,     TAKTOaUS     MA6I8     FSRITO     qUOHtO    MOgU    potei 

poUeeque :  Id  ubi  dixit,  poreum  eosto  eiUee  percueeitJ*  * 

Another  Treaty  conduded  between  Hannibal  and  his  Army  of  mul- 
tifiEurioiis  AdaeiUwere  was,  the  same  historian  tells  us,  sanctified  in  the 
like  maimer.  Just  before  Uie  battle  of  Trelna,  the  General,  encou- 
raging  his  Followers,  by  all  the  usual  ezdtements,  to  do  their  duty, 
concludes  with  a  promise  of  the  most  magnificent  spoils,  as  the  reward 
<tf  their  valour.  And  then  offering  one  of  those  propitiatory  Sacrifices 
for  himself  and  hb  army ;  the  better  to  induce  the  various  nations,  of 
which  it  was  composed,  to  confide  in  his  word,  and  rest  assured  of 
his  good  faith,  he  hdd  out  a  Lamb  ready  for  the  Altar,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded in  the  following  manner — ''  Eaque  ut  rata  sdrent  fore,  Agnum 
Iseva  manu,  dextra  silicem  retinens,  si  fallbrst,  Jotem  CiSTBRoa* 

aUB    PRBCATU8    Db08   ITA    SB     MACTARBNT    QXIBMADMODUM     IP8B 

Agmum  MACTA88BT.  Seeundum  precationem.  Caput  peeudie  eaxo 
eUsttr-f 

Vfe  see  the  reason,  why  in  these  religious  Acts,  when  made  the 
Sanction  of  good  faith,  in  pubUc  and  dril  conventions^  the  expressive 
aeiion  should  be  further  ascertained  by  Words.  It  was  necessary,  in 
an  affidr  of  public  and  general  importance,  to  give  the  utmost  pred- 
sion  to  the  Act,  by  removing  firom  it  all  doubtful  or  equivocal  meaning. 

Again,  it  is  further  worth  our  notice,  that,  although  the  bpbakino 
BT  ACTION  had  (as  we  have  shewn)  its  original  in  the  defects  and 
imperfection  of  early  language ;  yet,  even  when  those  impediments  to 
fuQer  information  were  in  a  good  measure  removed,  still,  partly  from 
habit  and  custom,  but  prindpally  firom  some  advantages  which  this 
mode  of  converse  had  above  the  other,  of  speech,  it  was  (as  has  been 
observed  elsewhere)  long  kept  up  amongst  People  of  ampler  manners, 
especially  in  the  more  solemn  transactions  of  life ;  of  which  those 
relating  to  religion  were  the  chief :  by  reason,  that  significatioe  actione 
make  a  stronger  and  more  durable  impresdon  than  worde  ;  as  the  Eye 
is  a  more  certain  and  steady  conveyance  of  intelligence  than  the  Bar. 

On  the  whole,  the  Reader  now  sees,  that  nothing 'could  be  more 
natural,  intelligible,  or  rational,  than  thie  mode  ofreligicm  WcrMp^ 
as  here  explained. 

•  L1VIO8,  lib.  i.  cap.  34.  t  U»id.  lib.  ui«  w^.  46. 
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Ignorance  of  all  this,  and  inattention  to  the  state  and  condition  of 
ancient  times,  have  divided  Believers  into  two  parties  on  this  anhjeet. 

One  of  them  holds,  that  the  origin  oi  Samfices  was  by  command 
from  Heaven  ;  the  other,  that  it  sprung  from  SuperHiHanj  togetiier  with 
many  the  like  absard  practices.  The  first  call  this  reKgioos  lite 
Mysterious:  and  so  give  to  Heaven  what,  in  their  opinion.  Reason 
disclaims.  As  to  the  origin  of  Saerifees^  (says  a  learned  Divine,)  U 
is  extremely  hard  to  concewe  them  to  be  a  human  Institution;  BBCAiTSk 
we  cannot  give  any  tolerable  account  of  the  kbasons  of  them.*  A 
more  than  tolerable,  even  a  plain  and  dear  reaso^  the  Beader  sees  is 
now  given.  But  men  are  always  di^osed  to  find  in  themaelnes  a 
standard  for  the  measure  of  all  things.  However,  admit  Saeryke  to 
be  devoid  of  Reason;  must  things,  thus  circumstanced,  needs  oome 
from  Heaven  ?  As  if  nothing  had  ever  entered  into  Religion  that  was 
of  the  growth  of  Superstition !  What  will  be  the  consequence  of  thus 
accounting  for  what  we  do  not  understand,  but  the  dispoamg  men  to 
think,  that  every  religious  Rite,  though  palpably  absurd,  jei,  if  fimd- 
fuUy  mysterious,  had  that  original  ? 

Another  argument  which  this  more  orthodox  Party  urge  for  thdr 
Opinion,  that  Sacrifice  must  needs  be  heavenly<<[erived,  is,  periuqps, 
something  more  plausible,  but  equally  inconclusive :  It  is  the  very  early 
use  of  Sacrifice,  which  rises  as  high  as  the  two  Sons  of  Adam.  And, 
indeed,  our  account  of  this  significative  action  shews,  that  we  can  con- 
ceive no  time,  after  the  Fall,  too  early  for  its  introduction  amongst 
men,  under  the  guidance  and  government  of  natural  Religion,  as  these 
two  Brothers  ceitainly  were :  Besides,  the  defects  of  language,  while  in 
its  early  rudiments,  necessarily  occasioned  this  mode  of  interooune 
between  Man  and  hk^  Maker.  Yet,  notwithstanding.  Primeval  use 
can  never  prove  Sacrifice  to  have  arisen,  from  any  other  source  than  the 
light  of  natural  reason.  And  if  that,  be  sufficient  (as  we  have  shewn 
it  is),  we  must  needs  c(mclude  that  it  arose  from  thence,  when  Sei^ 
ture  is  silent  concerning  any  other  source.  Especially  since  we  find 
that  this  Scripture  hath  carefriUy  recorded  what  God  immediately,  and 
not  nature^  taught  to  Adam  and  his  Family.  Now,  concerning  Saerifiee, 
there  is  not  a  single  word  which  implies  any  such  instmction.  On 
the  contrary,  Uie  manner  in  which  the  st<»y  is  told  leada  us  "lo  eon* 
dude,  that  the  Rite  wisw  first  dictated  by  natural  reason. — Abel  was  a 
keeper  of  sheep,  but  Cain  was  a  Tiller  of  the  ground.  And  in  proems 
of  time  it  came  to  pass,  that  Cain  brought  of  the  fruit  of  the  gtmmd, 
an  tiering  unto  the  Lord.  And  Abel  he  brought  of  the  firstling  of 
hisfiock.f — And  in  process  of  time  (says  the  Historian)  it  came 
TO  PASS,  &c.  words,  which  (in  the  sequel)  not  only  acquaint  us  with 
the  first  Sacrificers,  but  in  these,  here  quoted,  strongly  intimate,  that 
*  Shuckfoed.  t  Oen.  ir.  3 — 4. 
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the  Bite  was  of  human  origmal.  While,  throughoat  the  whole 
naiiratiTe,  we  find  no  mention  of  any  preacribed  mode  of  Patriarchal 
Sacrifice,  though  Moaea  ia  moat  minute  in  what  conceraa  the  preacribed 
Sacrificea  of  the  Law.  Doth  not  thia  ahew»  that  the  firat  waa  a  volan- 
tary,  micommanded  worahip,  where  the  mode  waa  left  to  the  diacretion 
of  the  Worshipper ;  and  the  latter  a  prescribed  Bite>  where  every 
dnnmiBtance,  in  the  celebration,  waa  to  be  acrapoloualy  observed  ? 

Nor  ia  this  reaaoning  to  be  evaded  by  the  confessed  brevity  of  the 
sacred  Historian.  For  had  the  Original  of  Sacrifice  be^n  prescribed, 
and  directly  commanded  by  the  Deity,  Moses  could  never  have  omitted 
tiie  ezinresa  mention  of  that  dreumatance.  The  two  ci^tal  Obaerv- 
ances  in  the  Jewish  Ritual  were  the  Sabbath  and  Sao&ifices. — ^To 
impress  the  highest  reverence  and  veneration  on  the  Sabbathy  the 
Historian  is  careftd  to  record  ita  divine  Original  in  these  words — 1^m4 
ike  Heaoens  and  the  Edrth  were  finished,  and  all  the  H^et  of  them. 
Aid  on  the  seventh  daiy,  Ood  ended  his  Work,  which  he  had  made.: 
and  he  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  his  work  which  he 
had  made :  and  God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified 
IT :  because  that  in  it,  he  had  rested  from  all  his  Work,  which  Ood 
created  and  made,*  Now,  who  can  suppose,  that,  had  Sacrifice 
been  of  divine  Original,  Moses  would  have  neglected  to  establish  this 
troth,  at  the  time  that  he  recorded  the  other?  Since  it  was  of  equal 
oae,  and  of  equal  importance,  with  the  other.  I  should  have  said  of 
much  greater :  for  the  multifarious  Sacrifices  of  the  Law  had  not  only 
a  reference  to  the  forfeiture  of  Adam,  but  likewise  prefigured  our 
Beden^tion  by  Jesus  Christ,  aa  we  shall  shew  hereafter. 

The  other  mistaken  extreme,  arising  from  the  same  cause,  namely, 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  Sacrifice,  ia  amongst  those  Believers,  who 
hdd,  that  although  Sacrifice  became,  at  length,  of  divine  right,  yet,  in 
its  Origin,  it  waa  but  a  capricious  Ordinance  of  human  invention ; 
concerning  which,  no  rational  or  philosophic  account  can  be  given  ; 
yet,  having  spread  wide,  and  struck  its  roots  deep  into  the  fat  and 
hunpish  Soil  of  Superstition,  it  waa  suffered,  by  God,  to. occupy  a 
place  in  the  Mosaic  Institution,  in  compliance  with  the  prejudices  of 
a  perverse  and  barbaroua  People,  to  whom  many  other  extraneoua 
Rites  (perhaps  irrational,  but  certainly  harmless)  were  indulged. 

And  now,  to  go  on  with  our  History  of  Sacrifice.  This  important 
Rite,  first  dictated  by  natural  reason,  did  not  long  continue  in  its 
original  integrity. 

Of  .all  the  customa  in  use  amongst  Men,  those  respecting  Rehgion 
are  most  liable  to  abuae.  For  the  paaaiona  of  hope  and  fear  become 
then  most  inordinate  when  the  Mind  is  taken  up  and  occupied  in  the 
offices  of  divine  Worship.     At  this  season,  the  sobriety  of  common 

•  Gen.ii.  1— 3. 
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sense  ii  often  farced  to  give  way  to  the  eztnmganoe  of  the  ini^;inip 
tion.  And  this  more  especially  most  have  heen  the  case  in  those 
early  Ages^  when  nndisciplined  Bkason  was  hut  jost  projecting  how 
to  cnrh  the  irregnlar  sallies  of  Enthusiasm. 

Add  to  this,  that  Sacrifics  heing  a  Seemeal  Bite,  it  was  princi- 
pally fitted  to  strike  the  Fancy ;  which  delighting  in  Paradox  and 
Mystery,  would  riot  in  this  enchanted  ground,  till  it  had  lost  si^  of 
the  simple  meaning  of  a  plain  expressive  action,  first  conoeiTed  for 
use,  and  continued  out  of  neee$nty. 

Under  this  state  of  delusion,  Euehariitieal  and  propUiaioiy  Sacri- 
fices were  soon  imagined  to  receiye  their  chief  value  from  the  eattUneti 
of  the  offering ;  and  Hecatombs  were  supposed  more  aoceptaUe  to 
Heaven,  than  purity  of  mind,  adorned  with  gratitude,  and  humUe 
relianee  on  the  Deity. 

Amidst  these  disorders,  PkUosophen  and  MoraUtU  mig^t,  fiom 
time  to  time,  cry  out,  and  ask,  as  they  did,  hut  without  being  heard, 

''  Dicfte,  Pontiflcefl,  in  Sscro  quid  Ikdt  Annim  ? 
Qain  damu  id  Sapeiia,  de  magna  quod  dare  lanoe 
Non  poMit  magni  Meaaala  Uppa  propago : 
CompodCom  jaJs,  fksqoe  animi  tanctotqae  receaans 
Menda,  et  incoctom  generoao  peetna  honeato  ? 
Hao  oedo,  at  admoream  Tem^,  et  fane  Utabo."  * — 

The  world  went  on  its  Train  ;  and  pomp  of  Sacrifice  was  every  where 
preferred  to  the  piety  of  the  Offerer. 

But  in  expiatory  Sacrifices,  matters  went  still  worse.  For,  in  these, 
the  passion  of  Fear  being  predominant,  strange  enormities  were  soon 
superadded  to  the  follies  of  the  Worshippers. 

In  these,  the  ofiering  of  the  slain  animal  began,  first  of  all,  to  be 
vainly  considered  as  a  vicarious  atonement  for  the  crimes  ot  the 
Sacrificer. 

Though,  in  the  purity  of  the  first  Institution  of  Sacrifice,  striking 
the  devoted  animal  was  an  action  naturally  significative  ;  which  (ss  we 
said)  when  reduced  to  words,  contained  no  more  than  this  humble 
and  contrite  recognition — I  confess,  O  my  Ood  !  that  I  deserve  death 
for  my  transgressions. 

Modem  Unbelievers,  to  get  to  their  favourite  point,  which  was  to 
arraign  the  Mosaic  Bitual  for  its  vicarious  atonements,  have  been  yery 
large  in  exposing  this  abuse  in  the  offices  of  Pagan  or  of  Natwrd 
Beligion,  corrupted.  **  Bight  reason  **  (say  they)  "  disclaims  all  such 
atonements;  and  teaches,  that  to  secure  pardon  for  our  ofienoes 
against  God,  no  more  is  required  than  humble  confession  before  the 
throne  of  Grace,  joined  to  a  sincere  purpose  of  amendment ;  so  that 
all  the  Mosaic,  as  well  as  Pagan  Sacrifices,  which  went  on  the  idea  of 

*  PEASfva,  M^.  ii. 
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•a  vicarums  atanetneni,  were  merely  baman  inventions  of  fraud  or 
superstition.'' 

But  this  charge  against  the  Law  is  founded  either  in  ignorance  or 
in  ill  fidth.  For  though  it  may  be  true,  that,  by  the  Law  ofNatwre, 
an  ncarious  atonement  by  Sacrifice  is  superfluous  and  absurd  ;  yet,  by 
the  Law  of  Mosee,  it  was  rendered  just  and  rational ;  for  though  this 
Law  was  founded,  as  all  Ghni's  rerelations  are,  on  natural  Rel^ion^  yet 
the  Law,  built  thereupon,  is  conceiyed  on  the  Principle  of  a  free 
GIFT,  long  since  forfeited  by  the  breach  of  the  Condition  on  which  it 
was  bestowed.  This  Princqple,  together  with  Uie  2om,  intimates  the 
reeaveiy.  And  farther,  in  the  institution  of  tiie  Rites  of  Saerijiee, 
instructs  us  in  the  means  employed  for  the  recovery ;  means  peculiar, 
and  properly  adapted,  to  the  nature  of  a  free  gift. 

We  have  already  given,  and  shall  further  explain  and  justify,  those 
wieanM  (namely,  the  yicarioub  atonement,  in  the  Sacrifice  on 
THE  Cross,  with  its  dependencies),  on  the  grounds  of  Natural  Rea- 
son and  Religion. 

To  free,  therefore,  the  vicarious  atonements,  in  tiie  Mosaic  Sacrifices, 
from  this  Objection  of  our  Philosophers,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
observe  tiiese  two  things : 

1.  First,  that  the  Mosaic  Sacrifices  were  Types  (and  by  both  the 
Dispensations  of  the  Law  and  Oospel  declared  to  be  so)  of  the  great 
vicarious  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross  :  So  that  the  justification  of  their  use 
depends  on  their  Prototype ;  whose  conformity  to  right  reason  and 
equity  wiU  be  shewn. 

2.  But  then,  in  the  second  place,  as  these  Types  had  m  moral 
IMPORT,'*'  that  is,  bore  a  temporal  sense  likewise,  having  a  relation  to 
the  peculiar  benefits  enjoyed  under  a  Theocracy,  and  so,  of  conse- 
quence, were  not  Types  merely  and  solely  of  things  to  come,  and  to 
be  transacted  in  another  System,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  their 
foil  justification  against  the  objections  of  our  adversaries,  to  shew, 
that  the  peculiar  benefits  given  by  the  Law  were  of  the  nature  of  a 
FREE  GiFT,^  like  that  of  immortality^  which  was  first  bestowed  on,  and 
soon  after  lost  by  Adam  in  Paradise,  and  recovered  by  Jesus  Christ 
in  the  Gospel.  Between  which  two  Dispensations,  the  Law  came  in 
(as  an  intermediate  Revelation,)  and  the  benefits  peculiar  to  the  Law 
(namely  extraordinary  temporal  blessings)  were  so  far  of  the  natuire  of 
the  FREE  GIFT  of  immortality  (their  prototype,)  as  to  make  the 
MEANS  of  recondliaiion  for  the  violated  condition,  attendant  on  such 
a  Gift,  difierent  from  what  is  required  for  the  transgressions  which 
natural  Religion  condemns. 

Thus  have  we  put  a  fair  end  to  this  formidable  objection,  conceived 
in  ignorance,  and  brought  forth  in  iniquity. 

*  See  these  tenni  explained  in  the  6th  book  of  this  work,  sect.  v.  pp.  100,  313. 
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But  this  18  not  all.  The  sacred  Volume,  which  contains  the  Prin- 
ciples whereon  vieariau*  atonements  are  justified,  under  the  Mo9&ie 
Law,  at  the  same  time  instructs  us,  that,  by  the  Law  of  Naturk, 
a  mcariaus  atonement  by  sacrifice  is  superstitious  and  absurd. 

Moses,  in  pity  of  his  People  (whose  idolatry,  during  his  short 
abseiloe,  had  so  incensed  the  God  of  Israel,  as  to  make  it  apprdiended, 
by  their  Leader,  that  they  would  be  totally  abandoned,  if  not  instantly 
destroyed),  transported  with  the  patriot  passion,  and  misled  by  the 
Principles  he  had  brought  from  Egypt,  concerning  ticariotjs  ot^- 
VOTEMENTS,  thus  addrcsscs  ttie  Lord : — Tet  now,  if  thou  wilt,  forgive 
their  sins  :  and  if  not,  blot  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  thy  Book  which 
thou  hast  written.  To  this  the  God  of  Israel  replies  (but  on  the 
principles  of  his  own  prior  Law,  the  Law  of  Nature  ;  the  Bitwd 
Law  being  already  planned,  indeed,  but  not  giren  and  receired), — 
"Whoever  HATH  sinned  against  me,  Uiu  will  I  blot  out  of  my 
booh.**  *  As  much  as  to  say,  **  The  Law  of  Nature  allows  not  of 
vicarious  atonements;  but  ordains,  that  the  man  who  transgressedi 
shall  himself  bear  the  punishment  of  his  iniquity ;  a  punishineiit 
which  no  man  deserves  for  the  fkults  of  another,  unless  he  be  partaker 
of  the  guilt,  by  joining  in  the  transgression/' 

But  self-love,  aided  by  superstition,  made  men  seek  for  pardon  of 
their  own  Sins  in  the  sufferings  of  others.  When  Ctod  gave  the  Lam 
of  Nature,  he  did  not  permit  his  Creatures  to  change  the  means  he 
had  ordained  for  pardon  and  reconciliation.  But  when  he  ordained 
the  Mosaic  Law,  by  which  many  benefits  of  mere  grace,  as  well  U 
oth^*s  of  Debt,  were  bestowed,  he  might,  for  breaches  in  the  conditioii 
annexed  to  those  of  mere  grace,  well  and  equitably  make  the  terms  of 
pardon  dijferent  from  those  he  had  before  established  for  breaches  in 
the  condition  annexed  to  those  of  Debt. 

Thus  we  see  how  Kevelation  triumphs ;  while  every  attack  upon 
it  produceth,  in  some  new  discovery  of  the  amazing  Wisdom  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  Dispensation,  some  further  evidence  of  its  Troth 
and  Divinity.  We  have  shewn  with  what  superior  sagacity,  as  well  as 
indulgence,  many  harmless  practices  of  GentiHsm  were  introduced  into 
the  Mosaic  Ritual.  But  to  manifest  to  the  World  what  use  divine 
Wisdom  can  make  even  of  the  worst  rubbish  of  Paganism,  yicariotjs 
Sacrifices;  condemned  by  the  Law  of  Nature,  as  absurd  and  super- 
stitious, it  changed,  when  brought  into  the  Mos^c  Ritual,  their  very 
nature ;  and,  in  that  revealed  System,  made  them  provisionaiy  and 
reasonable. 

And  now,  again,  to  proceed.  A  deep-rooted  Superstition  is  always 
spreading  wide  and  more  wide.  When  men,  thus  labouring  under 
this  evil,  had  (in  order  to  give  themselves  ease)  gone  so  far  as  to 

•  Exod.  xxxU.  33,  33. 
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indulge  the  fiuicj  of  a  vieariaus  Saerifiee,  it  was  natural  for  them,  to 
think  of  enhancing  so  cheap  an  atonement  hy  the  cost  and  rarity  of 
the  q^Mn^.  And  oppressed  with  thdr  malady,  thby  never  rested  till 
they  had  got  to  that  which  they  conceiyed  to  be  the  most  precious  of 
ail,  A  HUMAN  Sacritice.  Nay,  to  acctunnlate  the  merit  of  the 
senrice  by  bringing  it  still  nearer  home,  the  madness  did  not  cease  to 
rage  tiU  it  terminated  in  Iktanticidb,  or  in  offering  up  to  their 
grim  idols  (instead  of  themselves)  the  Children  of  their  bowels; 
We  leafti  from  Sanekaniathon,  in  that  inestinlable  fragment  of  Anti- 
quity, transUted  by  PhilobMiua,  that  what  is  here  collected  from  the 
natural  course  of  things,  is  realized  by  feu^t.  It  woe  cMtomary  in 
aneieni  times  (says  the  fragment)  in  great  and  pubUc  eakmitiee, 
be/bte  thinfis  became  incurable,  for  Princes  and  Magistrates  to  offer  up 
in  9aerifiee  to  the  avenging  Demons,  the  dearest  of  their  Ofspring.* 
Under  the  fknatic  fUry  of  the  high  efficacy  of  this  atonement,  we 
need  not  wonder  that  the  strongest  instincts  of  Nature  should  be 
snbdued,  and  even  their  very  impressions  effaced,  in  this  horrid  sacri- 
fice, when  we  reflect  that  mere  civil  custom,  to  avoid  only  a  probable, 
nay,  but  a  possible,  inconvenience,  wfis,  in  those  early  times,  of  force 
enough  to  eraze,  even  out  of  the  best  cultivated  minds,  the  innate 
hve  of  Parents  for  their  Children,  and  to  introduce  a  general  practice 
of  exposing  them,  at  their  birth,  to  almost  inevitable  destruction. 
Wbat  power  then  nrast  this  magic  of  custom  acquire,  when  joined 
to  dire  Superstition,  under  the  horror  of  approaching  vengeance,  to 
dispose  the  terrified  Supplicant  to  offer  up  his  own  kind  to  avert  it ; 
nay,  to  make  all  sure,  his  own  ofispring,  not  only  with  indifference, 
but  with  alacrity  I 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  true  original  of  human  Sacritice  :  f 
An  infemid  practioe,  which  soon  overspread  the  World,  barbarous 
and  civiL  For  that  love  and  fear  of  God,  implanted  in  our 
Nature  ta  improve  and  perfect  Humanity,  do,  when  become  degene- 
late  by  fenatic  and  servile  passions,  make  as  speedy  a  progress  in 
diahonounng  and  debasing  it. 

¥wok  this  HiflTORY  of  the  origin,  use,  and  abuse  of  Sacrifice, 
thus  ddivered,  on  the  principles  of  Nature  and  Reason,  and  verified 
by  Fact,  I  have  deduced,  and,  witii  the  fullest  evidence,  establidied 
the  Avowing  truths. 

1.  Furst,  ThsLt  tiie  mode  of  Religious  Worship  by  Sacrifice,  is, 
in  itself,  a  reasonable  sbryicb. 

2.  Seeontfly,  That  Sacrifice  for  sm  was  a  fit  atonement,  and  rea- 
sonaUy  required  in  the  Dispensations  both  of  natural  and  revealed 

*  Apod  BusBBii  Pr«».  Evang,  lib.  iv.  p.  168.— "E^lot  %if  rots  ^oXmots,  iv  raa  fuyd- 

Kparowras  ^  v6\Hts  ^  tStnws,  tls  <r^or/^v  iiri6i6ycu  Kvrpov  roh  rifAopois  9aifio<n, 
mrtv^iimino  tk  el  hMfurot  ft^vrtts^s*  t  See  note  G,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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Religion^  as  a  prqper  means  of  reoondling  sinfiil  man  to  his  oAndei 
Master. 

3.  Thirdly,  That  this  species  of  it,  which  is  most  open  to  objection, 
the  TiCARioiis  Sacrifics,  is  founded  in  Reason,  when  directed  to 
the  Masaie  and  Christian  Systems ;  how  abnsiTe  and  abanrd  soenr, 
when  practised  in  the  offices  of  Papamsm. 

Nothing  but  thi*  hittory  of  Saerijiee  could  lay  opoi  the  way  to 
these  Truths ;  And  nothing  but  tiiese  Truths  could  let  us  into  the 
true  System  of  Gospsl  Bsdemption.  For  till  it  was  shewn  that 
a  VICARIOUS  ATONEMBNT,  a  thing  of  the  essence  of  this  Syitca^ 
is  consonant  to  our  most  rational  ideas  of  the  diyine  attributes ;  it 
might  be  thought,  by  those  who  only  saw  the  abuse,  and  were  igno- 
rant of  the  genuine  use  of  tfiearums  atanemeni,  that  our  proving  the 
death  of  Christ  to  be  a  real  Sacrifice,  was  only  adding  one  onb•^ 
rass  more  in  the  road  of  Revelation,  instead  of  removing  (as  was  my 
intention)  a  great  many  that  ignorance  hath  laid  across  it. 

But  having  now  obviated  Uie  Socinian  objection  to  this  spedes  of 
Sacrifice,  we  may  proceed  without  further  impediment  to  estaUiah 
this  capital  Principle  of  the  Christian  Faith,  the  Sacrifice  op 
Christ  on  the  Cross  for  the  REDEMPTioit  of  mankind. 

1 .  Which  will  be  done,  first  of  aU,  by  shewing  that  the  precimu 
death  upon  the  Cross  was,  for  many  ages,  prefigured,  and,  in  a  sceuicil 
manner,  foretold  by  the  sacrifices  of  the  Law;  and  more 
particulariy  and  circumstantially  by  those  Saerifiees  called  [piacvlas 
and  vicarious. 

2.  And  secondly,  by  shewing  that  this  Death  was  kept  in  perpe- 
tual memory  under  the  Christian  IHspensation,  by  a  sacred  Bm, 
instituted  by  the  Divine  Victim  himself,  on  his  gcnng  to  be  ofoed ; 
this  Rite  being  (to  speak  properly)  nothing  but,  nor  other  thso, 
.A  feast  upon  a  Sacrifice. 

I.  All  Christian  Churches,  even  the  Soeiniat^  agree  in  this,  that 
the  Sacrifices  of  the  Jewish  Law  served,  amongst  other  uses,  for 
Types  of  the  death  of  Christ,  particularly  Uiose  Sacrifices  called  sies- 
rioHs,  piaeular,  and  expiatory.  Of  which,  some  prefigured  one  port 
of  that  tremendous  transaction,  and  some  another. — The  victim  bunt 
without  the  Camp  foretold  his  sufierings  without  the  City — Tiie 
blood  sprinkled  in  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum  by  the  High-priest,  on  the 
day  of  expiation,  prefigured  our  entrance  into  heaven,  whither  Chiiet 
prepared  the  way  for  us  by  his  blood — ^The  sacrifice  of  the  Fiuchsl- 
Lamb,  which  was  both  piaeular  and  eueharistical,  proclaimed  the 
innocence  of  our  Bedeemer,  and  the  universal  benefit  of  his  blood  to 
Mankind. 

To  set  this  matter  in  the  clearest  light — As  to  the  simple  rite  of 
Sacrifice,  this  was  not.  peculiar  to  Judaism.     It  was  in  use,  as  we 
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hare  abewn^  from  the  beginning.  Nature  dictated  thia  Symbol  to  all 
her  Children  :  It  being  nothing  else  than  a  species  of  Worship^  in  action 
instead  of  wards ;  so  that  aacrifice  and  religioua  tocrahip  were  correla- 
tiTe  and  coeval  ideas.  The  particular  thing  which  Moses  indulged  to 
his  people,  for  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  was  that  muUtfari^ius 
Biiualy  of  which,  indeed.  Sacrifice  makes  a  capital  part. 

Amongst  the  yarious  causes  of  the  Mosaic  Ritual,  the  principal 
were  these: 

1.  First,  A  necessity  of  complying  with  those  inveterate  prejudices 
(least  liaUe  to  idolatrous  abuse)  which  a  long  abode  in  Egypt  had 
induced :  amongst  the  chief  was  their  attachment  to  Sacrifice  ; 
a  species  oi  divine  worship,  which,  at  this  time,  made  almost  the 
whole  of  Behgion  in  the  Egyptian  world.  These  people  (as  hath 
beon  observed  befcnre)  reckoning  up  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  sorts  of 
saer^ee. 

2.  A  second  cause  of  the  Mosaic  Ritual  was  to  debar  the  people 
firom  their  too  ready  entrance  to  Idolatry,  by  keeping  them  conti- 
nually occupied  in  the  performance  of  their  sacred  Rites  to  the  God 
OF  IsRABL ;  whosc  NAME,  whcu  lost  in  all  other  places,  was,  by  their 
SEPARATION,  to  be  preserved  in  the  land  of  Judea,  till  the  fidness  of 
time  should  come. 

3.  A  third  was  to  prefioxjre,  by  these  Rites  of  Sacrifice,  the  death 
OF  Christ  upon  the  Cross  :  For  the  Mosaic  Religion  being  the 
foundation  of,  and  preparatory  to,  the  Christian,  it  was  fit  and  proper 
to  connect  these  two  parts  of  God's  moral  Dispensation,  in  such  a 
manner  that  their  mutual  relation  might,  in  a  proper  time,  become 
evident  to  all  men.  For  in  two  Religions  related  to  ^each  other,  as  the 
MEANS  and  the  end,  the  foui^ dation  and  the  superstructure, 
nothing  can  be  more  conformable  to  our  ideas  of  Divine  Wisdom,  than 
its  contriving  some  ties  which  might  establish  the  knowledge,  and 
peirpetuate  the  memory  of  that  close  relation,  without  immaturely 
explaining  the  particulars  of  it.  Now  what  can  be  conceived  more 
effectual  for  this  purpose  than  to  make  the  Rites  of  the  one  Religion 
Typicai^  that  is,  declarative  and  expressive  of  the  general  nature  of 
the  other  ? 

These  various  uses  of  Sacrifice  in  the  Mosaic  Ritual  cannot  but 
raise  our  admiration  of  the  divine  Wisdom,  which  hath  so  contrived, 
that  the  very  Worship  indulged  to  the  Israelites,  in  compassion  to 
their  childish  prejudices,  should  not  only  prevent  the  abuses,  the 
natural  effect  of  those  prejudices  which  led  to  idolatry,  but,  at  the 
same  lime,  should  establish  and  proclaim,  by  means  of  their  Typical 
representations,  a  strong  and  lasting  connection  between  the  two 
Religions.     Representations  so  apposite  to  this  end  and  purpose,  that 
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all  tffae  sects  and  parties  in  Christianity,  how  widely  soeyer  they  differ 
amongst  themselves  in  other  matters,  agree  in  this,  that  tJke  mcr^m 
of  the  Law,  besides  the  other  uses  in   the  Mosaic  institution,  are 
TYPICAL  OF  THE   DEATH  OF  Christ.*      So  far,  we   Bay,   all  tbe 
Christian  Chnrches,  even  the  Socinian,  agree  with  us*     In  tfaiB, 
they  differ ;  they  pretend,  that  though  the  Jewish  Saerifieee  prefigured 
the  death  of  Christ,  as  TS^pes  of  it,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  hi* 
death  was  a  real  Sacrifice,  like  the  Jewish.     On  the  contrary,  we 
affirm,  that  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  shew,  that  if  the  Type  was  i^  re«d 
Sacrifice,  the  Antitype  must  be  so  likewise.     For  (to  entar  a  httle 
more  particularly  into  this  mode  of  representation)  a  Type  diffen 
from  a  Symbol  in  this,  that  the  Type  represents  something  fitture; 
the  Symbol,  something  past  or  present. — ^The  commanded  Sacrifice  of 
Isaac  was  given  for  a  Type  ;  the  Sacrifices^  of  the  Law  were  Tifpet. 
The  Images  of  the  Cherubims  over  the  Propitiatory  were  Symbols  ;  the 
bread  and  wine  in  the  last  Supper  were  Symbols, 

So  far  they  agree  in  their  yenus,  that  they  are  equally  rbprsseh- 
T*ATioN8  ;  but  in  their  species,  they  differ  widely. 

It  is  not  required  that  the  Symbol  should  partake  of  the  nature  of 
the  thing  represented :  The  Cherubims  shadowed  out  the  oelerity  of 
Angels,  but  not  by  any  physical  celerity  of  their  own ;  the  bread  and 
wine  shadowed  out  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  but  not  by  anj 
change  in  the  Elements. 

But  Types  being,  on  the  contrary,  representations  of  things  fiUmre, 
and  so  partaking  of  the  nature  of  Prophecy,  were  to  convey  informa- 
tion concerning  the  nature  of  the  Antitypes,  or  of  the  tldngs  repre- 
sented ;  which  they  could  not  do,  but  by  the  exhibition  of  their  own 
nature. 

Hence  we  collect,  that  the  command  to  offer  Isaac,  being  the  coon 
mand  to  offer  a  real  Sacrifice,  the  death  and  sufferings  of  Christ, 
thereby  represented,  was  a  real  Sacrifice.  And  the  piacular  and 
Ticarious  Sacrifices  of  the  Law  being  real  Sacrifices,  the  Death  on 
the  Cross  was  a  real  Sacrifice  likewise. 

Were  this  otherwise,  the  Type,  as  a  Type,  would  contain  more  than 
was  contained  in  the  antitype.  An  absurdity,  which  makes  tiie 
Shadow  convey  more  than  the  Substance  ;  when,  by  its  very  natare, 
it  should  convey  less.  On  this  Truth,  the  reasoning  in  the  Epistk 
to  the  Hebrews  is  founded. — "Christ"  (says  the  Apostolic  Writa) 
"  was  once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many.  For  the  Law  baring  the 
Shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  and  not  the  very  image  of  the 
things,  can  never  with  those  Sacrifices,  which  they  offered,  year  by 

•  See  what  Lath  been  said  of  tbe  logical  and  natnral  propriety  of   Typet  tsA 
secondary  tense*,  book  vi.  sect.  6,  of  **  the  Divine  Legation." 
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year,  oontmnally,  make  the  comera  tfaereanto  perfeet :  for  then  would 
they  not  have  ceased  to  he  offered."  * 

The  Jewish  Samfioea  are  here  called  Shadows,  not  in  an  absokitey 
hnt  in  a  comparative  sense*  The  Tifpe  is  infbrior  to  the  AnHtype^ 
jnst  aa»  in  visiUe  things,  a  natnrd  gkadow  is  to  an  artificial  imatj^e. 
For  the  Ttfpieal  Sacrifices  of  the  Lmo,  having,  besides  their  property 
of  Typett  >a  moral  import,  (and  not  like  the  Typical  Sacrifice 
commanded  to  be  offered  by  Abraham,  a  mere  ehadow,  witheut  any 
wkorml  import^)  are  called  Shadawe,  not  in  opposition  to  realities  (for 
haying  a  moraHmport,  they  are  realUiee);  hot  cidled  Skadawe,  only 
in  comparison  to  the  vast  disparity  between  the  virtues  of  the  Typee 
and  the  JsUitype^  thus  explained  and  enforced  by  the  same  inspired 
Writer — **  For  if  the  blood  of  bidls  and  of  goats,  and  the  ashes  of  an 
heifer,  lyrinkling  the  andean,  sanctifieth  to  the  purifying  of  ihe^fieeh, 
HOW  MUCH  MORS  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  offered  himself 
withont  qpot  to  God,  piurge  yw.r  e(m9€ienee  iroixk  dead  works  to  serve 
the  HvingGod?"t 

Again;  thon^,  firom  hence,  it  appears  that  these  Typee  with  the 
Antitype  are  occupied  in  the  elucidation  of  the  same  great  subject,  yet 
it  will  not  follow,  that  every  several  Type  is  equally  expressive  of  the 
Antitype.  Somo  of  them  shall  present  a  more  perfect  image  of  the 
Antitype  than  others;  yet  they  do  not  exclude  the  most  imperfect 
from  a  share  in  the  honour  of  so  august  a  representation.  For 
though  the  divine  Author  of  the  System  had  ordained,  that  the  whole 
of  the  Jewish  Ritual;  concerning  Sacrifices,  should  typify  or  prefigure 
the  great  Sacrifick  of  Christ  ;  yet  as  those  Saerifieee,  at  the  same 
time,  constituted  an  essential  part  of  the  Mosaic  (Economy,  which^ 
on  several  occasions,  I  have  depressed  more  generally  by  the  terms  of 
their  bearing  a  moral  import,  it  could  not  but  be  that  some  would 
fxay  faxnter^  and  otiiers  stronger  ehadaios,  or  imagee  of  what  as  Typee 
they  represented;  just  as  the  various  Jewish  service,  in  its  moral 
nature,  afforded  more  or  less  occasions  of  evidence.  Thus,  the  Type 
of  the  Pasehal^Lamb  was  a  more  perfect  representation,  than  the  Type 
of  the  Victim  burnt  without  the  Camp, 

It  might,  and  probably  would  have  been  otherwise,  had  these 
Types  home  no  moral  import^  like  the  command  to  offer  Isaac,  for 
then  nothing  could  have  hindered  all  the  Typee  from  being  jis  com« 
plete  representations  of  the  Antitype  as  that  command  to  Abraham 
was ;  and  if  nothing  hindered,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  it  would 
have  been  done. 

We  have  observed,  that  these  TS/pes,  in  the  Mosaic  Ritual,  were  a 
kind  of  Prophecy  by  action;   in  which  Providence  was   pleased  to 

*  Heb.  ix.  28 :  z.  1,  2.    See  bode  d.  sect.  6,  of  *'  the  Divine  Legation,"  f  Heb. 

ix.  IS,  14. 
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manifest  to  the  world,  the  real  connexion  between  the  Jewiah  and  the 
Christian  Revelations.  Bat  this  was  not  all.  The  other  sort  of  Pro- 
phecy was  not  wanting)  which^  by  way  of  eminence,  has  ecmunonlj 
assumed  the  name,  yix.  The  written  Predictions  of  the  Jewish  Pko- 
phets.  Where,  in  a  detailed  account  of  the  paoMiSBD  Messiah,  the 
principal  part  relates  to  his  death  and  sufferings  on  the  cross,  under 
the  idea  of  a  Sacrifice.  And  if,  as  hath  been  pretended,  these 
things  relate  to  Jetu»  only  in  a  secondary  sense,  and  to  the  Jewiah 
Leaders  in  a  primary  ;  this  would  only  make  the  analogy  between 
these  two  kinds  of  Prediction  more  complete,  and  the  connexioa 
between  the  two  Religions  more  strong  and  durable.  For  the  Jewish 
Sacrifices,  though  as  types  they  refer  ultimately  to  Christ,  yet  as  t 
religious  serrice  not  typical,  they  had,  like  Prophecy,  a  prior  referenee 
to  the  Law.  So  admirable  is  this  coinddenoe  between  these  two 
sorts  o{  prediction.  As  to  the  logical  and  moral  fitness  of  sbcondakt 
SENSES,  I  haye  explained  that  matter  at  large  in  the  former  parti  of 
this  work.* 

Hitherto  in  support  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  oreat  Sacrifice  ok 
THE  Cross.  And  this  alone  seems  abundantly  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish it. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole.  It  was  not  only  foretold  by  tbe 
Types  and  other  Prophecies  of  the  old  Law,  but  the  Rememltfanoe  of 
it  was  PERPETUATED  by  a  diyine  Institution  in  the  new :  and  an 
explanation  of  this  Rite  is  the  last  step  we  shall  take  to  fix  this  fim- 
damental  Article  of  our  holy  Faith. 

Ln  those  Ages  of  the  World,t  when  Victims  made  a  principal  part 
of  the  Religion  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  the  Sacrifice  was  oHnmonly 
followed  by  a  religious  Feast  on  the  thing  offered,  called  a  Feast  yftm^ 
or  after,  the  Sacrifice ;  the  partakers  of  which  were  supposed  to 
become  partakers  of  the  benefits  of  the  Sacrifice.  In  allusion  to 
this  custom,  Jesus  was  pleased  to  institute  a  Feast  of  the  same  kind. 
— In  order  of  time,  indeed,  the  Feast  nBtwnlLj  followed  the  Saer^. 
But  in  this  great  Atonement,  where  the  Victim,  the  Offerer,  and 
the  Priest,  were  all  one  and  the  same  Person,  the  Feast  waa,  of 
necessity,  to  precede  the  Sacrifice. 

The  history  of  this  institution  is  recorded,  by  the  Evangehsti,  in 
these  ^ords : — '*  And  as  they  were  eating,  Jesus  took  bread  and 
blessed  it,  and  gave  it  to  his  disciples,  and  said.  Take,  eat,  this  is 
MY  BODY :  and  he  took  the  cup,  and  gaye  thanks,  and  gare  it  to 
them,  ^ying.  Drink  ye  all  of  it ;  for  this  is  my  blood  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  is  shed  for  many,  for  the  remission  of 
sins."  t 

•  See  book  vl.  sect.  6.  t  See  <<the  Disconne  on  tbe  Natve  and  Kid  «f  the 

Lord's  Simper."  }  Matt.  nd.  36,  ke. 
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Now,  to  manifest  that  we  are  not  mistaken  in  the  idea  here  given 
of  thia  Rite,  let  ns  reflect  on  the  precise  time  of  its  celebration. 

Aa  JesQs,  with  his  Disciples,  (says  the  text,)  was  concluding  the 
Paschal  Sopper,  which  was  a  Jewish  Featt  after  the  Sacrtfiee,  his  own 
approachmg  Sacrifice  naturally  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  this 
customary  Feast.  But  being  himself  both  the  Victim  and  the  Offerer^ 
the  Institution  of  this  Rite  must  of  necessity,  as  we  observed,  precede 
the  Sacrifice — The  Sacrifice  on  the  Cross  was  the  Antitype  of  the 
Pasehal-Lamh  ;  and  the  Feast  on  €hrist*s  Sacrifice  was  the  Antitype 
of  the  Paschal-feast.  So  that  the  properest  season  we  can  conceive 
for  the  institution  of  the  last  sapper,  was  the  instant  of  time  between 
the  celebration  of  the  type,  and  the  offering  of  the  Antitype.  This 
time  likewise  correi^nded  with  Christ's  usual  practice,  who  was  wont 
to  deliver  his  instructions  by  actions  and  expressions,  bearing  allusion 
to  what  passed  before  his  eyes,  or  presented  itself,  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  to  his  observation.*  These  considerations  shew, 
that  the  action,  in  the  celebration  of  this  Rite,  was  so  strongly 
declarative  of  its  nature,  that  had  Jesus  only  broken  the  bread  and 
given  the  cup  in  remembrance  of  himself,  without  adding,  this  is  my 
body  and  this  is  my  blood,  no  ingenuous  Hearer  could  entertain  a 
doubt,  whether  this  was  designed  by  him  as  a  Feast  upon  the  Sacri- 
fice. But  when  to  this  we  add  the  remaining  part  of  the  explanatory 
words,  in  the  consecration  of  the  Elements — This  is  my  body — 
THI8  IS  MY  BLOOD— what  is  here  contended  for  becomes  almost  self- 
evident. 

In  these  feasts  upon  sacrifices,  the  very  body  that  had  been  offered 
was  eaten  for  the  repast.  Now,  as  the  last  supper  was  to  be  instituted, 
and  the  Rite  first  celebrated,  before  the  great  Sacrifice  was  actually 
offered,  (for  the  reason  just  now  given,)  it  was  on  that  account  (not 
to  mention  .other  reasons)  necessary  that  some  symbolic  elements 
should  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  very  body  and  blood.  These 
elements  were  bread  and  wine:  on  this  occasion  naturally,  pro- 
perly, and  elegantly  called,  the  body  and  blood. 

For  if  the  specific  nature  of  the  last  supper  was  a  feast  upon  Sacri- 
fice, we  must  needs  conclude,  that  the  divine  Instituter  of  the  feast 
would  give  all  posnble  evidence  of  so  important  a  Truth. 

But  if  (as  was  in  fact  the  case)  this  evidence  must  arise  firom,  and 
out  of,  the  occasion,  and  through  the  words  of  the  Institution,  then 
the  figurative  terms  of  body  and  blood  became  necessary,  these 
only  being  fully  declarative  of  the  nature  of  the  Rite.     And  as  this 

•  See  Sir  Isaac  Newtan's  <<  ObservadoDS  on  the  Prophecies,"  p.  148;  where  he 
take*  notice  how  Jenna,  from  the  approach  of  harvest  ^(rom  the  Uliee  in  6loom-^6rom 
the  leatfet  of  the  fig-ireet  ^ot  c*U — from  the  sheep  kept  in  folds  near  the  temple  for 
aaerijice — was  accnstometl  to  take  occasion  of  incnlcating  his  spiritual  Doctrines  and 
Praoepts. 
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made  the  use  of  these  terms  to  be  necessary,  so  the  necessity  of  them 
produced  their  ease  and  elegance.  This  is  observed,  because  it  has 
been  usual  amongst  Protestants,  even  while  they  were  opposing  the 
portentous  doctrine  of  TRAifsuBSTANTiATioN,*  to  acknowledge,  either 
through  ignorance  of,  or  inattention  to,  the  specific  nature  of  the 
Bite,  that  the  figure  of  body  and  blood  was  extremely  violent  and 
forced. 

It  likewise  removes  another  difficulty,  which  the  advocates  for  a 
real  presence  throw  in  the  way  of  common  sense.  They  pretend 
that,  if  the  words  of  the  institution  were  only  figurative,  the 
Evangelist  and  St.  Paul  might,  and  probably  would,  have  changed  the 
figure,  in  thf  ir  narratives,  five  times  repeated  on  difierent  occasions  ; 
for  that  no  reason  can  be  given  of  the  unvaried  use  of  the  same 
words,  but  because  they  are  to  be  understood  literally  ;  and  then 
as  they  were  declarative  of  one  of  the  greatest  Mysteries  in  Religion, 
there  was  a  necessity  to  record  the  very  terms  fsmployed,  whenever  the 
history  of  the  Institution  was  related.  To  this,  it  is  sufficient  t« 
reply,  that,  indeed,  were  the  words  used  figuratively,  and  the  figvare 
only  expressive  of  a  death  commemorated,  and  no  more,  as  the  Sod- 
nians  suppose  it  to  be,  it  would  be  but  reasonable  to  think,  the  terms 
would  have  been  varied  by  one  or  other  of  the  sacred  Writers ;  because 
it  is  natural  to  believe,  that  Writers  of  so  different  genius  and 
acquirements  in  language  would  not  all  have  the  same  opinion  con- 
cerning the  use  of  these  precise  terms,  so  as  to  esteem  them  prefer- 
able to  any  other ;  as,  in  fact,  on  this  idea  of  the  Rite,  they  would 
not  be.  But  we  can  by  no  means  allow  their  consequence,  that, 
therefore,  they  are  to  be  understood  literally  ;  since,  if  we  admit 
the  Institution  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  feast  upon  Sacrifice,  there  will 
be  the  same  necessity  for  the  unvaried  use  of  the  terms,  althou^ 
they  be  figurative,  as  there  would  have  been  although  they  weie 
literal.  For  these  precise  terms  are  as  necessary  to  denote  a  fe^st 
upon  Sacrifice  (the  Rite  we  contend  for)  as  to  denote  the  Sacrifice 
itself ;  the  enormous  idea  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

AU  this  reasoning  on  the  nature  of  the  Institution,  from  the  words 
of  the  Institutor,  receives  additional  strength  even  from  what  hath 
been  supposed  to  invalidate  it,  namely,  the  conclusion  of  them — Do 
THIS  IN  REMEMBRANCE  OF  MB — For  although  thcse  words,  when 
dehvered  alone,  might  enjoin  no  more  than  a  remembrance  of  a  dead 
benefactor,  (which  is  the  sense  the  Sodnians  put  upon  them)  yet, 
when  preceded  by — this  is  my  body — this  is  my  blood— they 
are  certainly  an  injunction  to  keep  in  remembrance  his  death  and 
passion  for  our  Redemption.  And  could  there  be  a  feast  upon  t 
Sacrifice  in  which  that  Sacrifice  was  not  to  be  kept  in  mind  ? 

*  See  note  H,  at  the  end  of  this  hook. 
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It  IB  true,  that  the  Diseiples  of  Christ  being  commanded  to  do  this 
«•  rewtembranee  of  him,  the  Command  shews  that  the  celebration  of 
this  Feast  was  continnaUy  to  be  repeated,  which  was  not  the  practice 
in  the  Pagan  and  Jewish  fsa^te  after  the  eaenfiee.  Bnt,  in  this  par- 
ticnlaTy  the  reason  of  the  difference  is  apparent^-Hie  great  Sacri- 
fice itself  (of  which  the  Jewish  were  Typee)  put  an  end  to  that 
mode  of  Religious  Worship  amongst  the  Followers  of  Jesus. 

Jewish  and  Pagan  oblations  had,  or  were  supposed  to  have,  a  passing 
and  temporary  "^^ue.  For  the  lav>  hami^  a  ehadaw  of  good  things 
to  come,  and  not  the  very  image  of  the  things,  eon  never  itith  those 
saariftees,  which  they  tiered  year  by  year  continsuUly,  mahe  the  Comers 
theremtto  perfect :  for  tbem  would  thbt  not  have  ceased  to 
BE  offered.* 

But  the  Sacrifice  on  the  Cross  is  the  very  image  or  the  thing 
itsdf ;  and  therefore  has  more  than  a  passing  and  temporary  efect,  it 
continues  operating  till  the  consummation  of  all  things ;  because  it 
makes  the  comers  thereunto  perfect :  we  being  sanctified  throagh  the 
tiering  qf  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  once  for  all  t  f  for  where 
remission  of  sins  is,  there  is  no  more  offering  for  6in.{  It 
seemed  expedient,  therefore,  that  the  operating  virtue  of  this  Sacrifice, 
effered  once  for  aU,  should  be  continually  set  before  our  minds,  in 
repeated  c^brattons  of  the  Feast  upon  it. 

What  hath  been  here  reasoned,  on  the  Institution  of  the  last  sup* 
per,  appeared  so  strong  to  a  late  eminent  Person,  famous  fbr  his  Soci- 
nian  notions  on  this  Subject,  that  (as  I  have  been  told)  he  used  to 
eonfess,  that  if  the  death  of  Christ  could  be  proved  to  be  a  real  Sacri- 
fee,  the  last  Supper  was  undoubtedly  of  the  nature  of  the  Feast  after 
the  Sacrifice,  This  was  said  with  his  usual  address,  to  make  his 
Beader  overtook,  and  so  to  neglect,  one  of  the  capital  arguments.for 
a  real  sacrifice ;  for  it  insinuates,  that  arguments  for  its  reality  are  to 
be  sought  for  elsewhere,  and  not  in  the  institution  of  this  Rite: 
Whereas  it  is  our  design  to  shew,  that  this  very  lUte  of  the  last 
shipper  constitutes  one  of  the  capital  arguments  for  the  reality  of  the 
Sacrifioe  itself.     And,  therefore,  let  us  now  go  on  with  it. 

We  have  seen  what  may  be  natarally,  and,  indeed,  what  must  be 
necessarily,  concluded  from  this  part  of  the  Evangelic  History  of  the 
Institution  of  the  Last  Supper^  concerning  Christ's  design  therein. 

Let  us  see  next  what  may  be  collected  of  St.  Paul's  sense  concem- 
bg  the  same ;  who,  although  occasionally,  yet  hath  at  large  spc^en 
of  the  nature  of  the  Last  Supper. 

And  here  we  shall  find,  that  from  this  very  sort  qf  Feast  (which 
the  words  of  the  Institution  of  it  plainly  alluded  to)  St.  Paul  expre^y 
draws  a  comparison ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  explain  the  efficacy  of 

•  Heb.  X.  1,  2.  t  Vcwe  10.  t  Verse  1«. 
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the  Bite,  iDforms  ua  of  the  end  and  purpoae  of  those  Feasts  lepoii 
Saerijice. 

It  is  in  that  phice  of  his  first  EpiMie  to  the  Corinthians,  where  he 
reproves  the  proselytes  to  Christianity  for  the  idolatrous  practice  of 
sitting  with  the  Gentiles,  in  their  feasts  iipow  Sacrifice,  and  eating  of 
the  meats  that  had  heen  offered  to  Idols. 

His  words  are  these — "  I  speak  as  to  wise  men  :  judge  ye  what  I 
say.  The  Cup  of  Blessing,  which  we  hless,  is  it  not  the  commuhioh 
OP  THE  BLOOD  OP  Christ?  The  bread,  which  we  break,  is  it  not 
the  COMMUNION  OP  THE  BODY  OP  Christ  ?  For  we,  being  many, 
are  one  bread,  and  one  body ;  for  we  are  all  partakers  of  that  one 
bread.  Behold  Israel  after  the  flesh  :  are  not  they  which  eat  of  the 
Sacrifices,  Partakers  of  the  Altar  ?  What  say  I,  then  ?  That  an  idol 
is  any  thing,  or  that  that  which  is  offered  to  idols  is  any  thing  ?  But 
I  say,  that  the  things  which  the  Gentiles  sacrifice,  they  sacrifice  to 
Deyils,  and  not  to  (Jod :  and  I  would  not  that  you  should  bare 
PELLOWSHip  with  Devils.  Ye  cannot  drink  the  Cup  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  Cup  of  Devils  :  ye  cannot  be  Partakers  of  the  Lord's  Table, 
and  of  the  Table  of  Devils.*'  * 

The  Apostle  here  professeth  to  write  to  these  Corinthians,  under 
their  own  assumed  character  of  wise  men.  And,  though,  perhaps,  be 
useth  the  term  a  httle  ironically — as  wise  in  their  own  conceit, — to 
reprove  the  divisions,  before  objected  to  them,  yet  the  logical  infer- 
ence, drawn  from  an  appeal  to  men  of  such  a  character,  is  not  at  all 
weakened  by  the  sarcasm  under  which  it  is  conveyed.  My  meaning  w, 
we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  St.  Paul's  reasoning  is  such  as,  in  bis 
opinion,  wise  men  would  not  disdain  to  weigh  ;  and  so  regulariy  con- 
ducted, that  iDise  men  would  acknowledge  to  be  of  force.  In  a  word, 
puii^ied  with  that  science  and  exactness,  which  leaves  no  room  for  the 
pretence  of  its  having  a  loose,  popular,  or  inaccurate  meaning. 

Whence  we  may  collect,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Cup  of  WcwfVy 
is  not  merely  a  general  commemoration  of  a  dead  Benefactor,  bat 
principally  a  commemoration  of  the  DEiiTH  and  passion  of  that 
Benefactor,  It  is  the  Communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ ;  an  eipres- 
sion,  as  we  have  shewn,  of  the  utmost  elegance  to  denote  a  feast  up(m 
Sacrifice. 

The  inference  which  the  Apostle  draws  from  it,  puts  his  meaning 
out  of  question. — For  we,  being  many  (says  he)  are  one  bread,  md 
one  body  :  for  we  are  all  partakers  of  that  one  bread :  i.  e.  Our  being 
partakers  of  one  bread,  in  the  communion,  makes  us,  of  many  (which 
we  are  by  nature),  to  become  (by  grace)  one  body  in  Christ.  This 
inference  is  manifestly  just,  if  the  Rite  be  of  the  nature  of  a  Feasl 
uprn  Sacrifice;  for  then  the  Communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
•  1  Cor.  X.  16—21. 
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Christ  unites  the  Receivers  into  one  body,  by  an  equal  distributioDi'  of 
one  common  benefit.  But  if  it  be  merely  the  Commemoration  of  a 
dead  benefactor,  it  leaves  the  Receivers  as  it  found  them ;  not  one 
body,  incorporated  by  a  common  benefit,  but  many  separate  individnalsy 
professing  one  common  Faith. 

The  Apostle  having  thus  represented  the  Last  Supper  to  be  of 
the  nature  of  a  Feast  upon  Sacrifice,  for  the  truth  of  which  he 
appeals  to  their  own  conceptions  of  it — the  cup  of  bleuing,  is  it  not 
the  Commiunion?  ^c. — the  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the 
Comwmnion?  ^. 

He  then  endeavours  to  convince  them  of  the  in^piety  of  their  beha- 
viour, from  the  nature  of  t?u>se  feasts,  as  it  was  understood  both  by 
Jews  and  Gentiles;  who  alike  held,  that  they  vtho  eat  op  the 
Sacrifices  were  partakers  of  the  Altar  :  t.  e,  had  the  benefits 
of  the  Sacrifice.  But  what  had  these  eaters  of  the  things  sacrificed, 
in  common  with  the  Partakers  of  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Last 
Supper,  if  this  Supper  was  not  a  feast  of  the  same  kind  with  the 
sacrificial  Feasts  ?  If  the  three  religious  Feasts,  Pagan,  Jewish,  and 
Christian,  had  not  one  common  nature,"'  How  could  the  Apostle  have  • 
inferred  that  this  intercommunity  was  absolutely  inconsistent? — Ye 
cannot  drink  the  cup  of  the  Lord  and  the  cup  of  Devils,  For  tiiough 
there  might  be  impiety  in  the  promiscuous  use  of  Pagan  and  Christian 
Rites ;  yet  the  inconsistency  arises  from  their  having  one  common 
nature,  which,  springing  from  contrary  originals,  destroys  one 
another's  effects.  The  reasoning  stands  thus — Those  who  eat  of  the 
Sacrifice  are  partakers  of  the  Altar ;  that  is,  are  partakers  of  the 
benefits  of  the  Sacrifice.  These  Benefits,  whether  real  or  imaginary, 
were  confirmed  by  a  pact  or  convention  between  the  Sacrificer  and  his 
God.  They  who  eat  in  the  feast  on  that  Sacrifice  are  partakers  of  the 
supposed  benefits  of  the  Sacrifice,  and,  consequently,  are  Parties  to 
the  federal  Rites  which  confirmed  those  benefits  :  so  that  the  same 
Man  could  not,  consistently  with  himself,  be  Partaker  of  both  tables, 
the  Lord's  table  and  that  of  BevUs. 

This  argument,  St.  Paul  urges  to  the  Wise  Men,  whose  practice  he 
is  here  exposing.  And  we  see,  it  turns  altogether  on  the  Postulatum 
agreed  on,  **  that  the  Last  Supper  is  of  the  nature  of  a  feast  upon 
Sacrifice.'* 

Now,  if,*  instead  of  this  idea,  we  substitute  that  other  of  the 
Soeinians,  That  the  Last  Supper  is  a  mere  commemoration  of  a  dead 
Benefactor,  all  the  force  of  this  reasoning  disappears  and  vanishes. 
For,  although  a  reasonable  man  cannot  execute  two  federal  conven- 
tions, which  destroy  one  another  (the  inconsistency  here  chai^d  upon 
the  Corinthians),  yet  he  might  celebrate,  without  absurdity,  though 
*  See  note  I,  at  tlie  ond  of  this  book. 
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not  without  ifnpiefy,  a  federal  Rite  in  one  religion,  and  a  bare  remem- 
brance of  a  deceased  Benefactor  in  another. 

Further,  the  iame  Apostle,  in  correcting  another  abuac  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Swppery  takes  occasion,  once  again,  to  dedire 
the  Nature  of  this  holy  lUte. — His  Corinthians,  as  a{^pears  by  the 
next  Chapter,*  bad  been  guilty  of  eating  die  bread  and  wme  in  a  Tery 
indecent  manner,  confounding  it  with  the  couTirial  doings  in  thdr 
ordinary  repasts ;  where  charity  and  sobriety  had  been  too  often 
violated.  This  faulty  behariour,  by  such  an  indiscrimiiiate  ed^n- 
tion,  the  Apostle  calls  the  being  gvUty  of  the  body  and  blood  ^ 
Chriet :  a  charge  immoderately  exaggerated,  were  the  Last  fiuj^per  a 
mere  commemoration  of  a  dead  Benefactor,  The  Corinthians  did  not 
make  a  fit  distinction  between  their  more  ordinary  food,  and  their 
eating  and  drinking  m  memory  of  a  deceased  Friend.  Tlus,  witiuwt 
doubt,  was  a  high  indecorum ;  yet,  to  rank  such  delinqaents  with  the 
Murderers  of  the  Lord  of  life,  is  a  severity  in  winch  we  ctn  see 
neither  justice  in  the  sentence,  nor  propriety  in  the  terms  of  k.  Bet 
let  us  only  suppose  (what  we  have  indeed  proved),  that  St  Pad 
regarded  the  Last  Supper  as  a  feast  upon  Sacrifice,  that  is,  a  Bite  ia 
which  the  benefits  of  Christ's  death  and  passion  were,  in  a  tssAtoh 
manner,  conveyed,  in  a  proper  celebration,  thus  impiously  abused; 
and  then  the  charge  is  fairly  and  justly  made  out.  llie  pro&natioa 
of  such  a  Bite  was,  indeed,  aiding  and  assisting  in  the  crime  of  hk 
Murderers,  as  far  forth  as  it  rendered  his  death  inefiectual  to  the 
Participants ;  and  therefore  properiy  compared  to  the  prodigious 
enormity  of  that  impious  act. 

Such  then,  I  presume,  is  the  true  nature  of  the  Lord's  Snma. 
And  were  the  adjusting  an  exact  notion  of  it  a  matter  of  mere  speca- 
lation,  I  should  have  been  much  shorter ;  and  have  left  the  discuanoa 
of  it  (under  the  simple  idea  of  a  religious  custom  oi  Christian  Anti* 
quity)  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Historian. 

But  the  Institution  abounds  with  important  consequences,  in  sap* 
port  of  the  Catholic  Doctrine,  whidi  I  here  pretend  to  illustrate  and 
confirm.  For,  if  the  Last  Supper  be  a  feast  upon  Sacrifice,  the 
unavoidable  consequence  is,  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  a  real  Saerh 
fice.  It  being  the  highest  absurdity  to  believe,  ihat  a  Bitd  vas 
instituted  on  the  supposition  of  a  real  Sacrifice,  and  to  ke^  ioeh 
Sacrifice  in  perpetual  memory,  and  yet  that  no  real  Sacrifice,  thus 
conmiemorated,  ever  bad  ewtence;  but  only  the  shadow  of  one, 
under  a  figure  of  Speech. 

And  now  it  is  high  time  to  call  again  upon  the  Socinians  to 
examine  and  review  this  whole  matter. 

The  Writers  of  the  New  Testament  unanimously  and  invariably 
•  I  Cor.  xi.'27. 
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call  the  Death  of  Christ  on  the  Cross,  a  Sacrifice.  To  this,  the 
SociNiANS  reply,  "  We  confess,  indeed,  that  those  Writers  do  thus 
uniformly  qualify  the  Death  of  Christ.  Bat  their  Phraseoli^  abounds 
with  FIGURATIVE  TERMS ;  and  the  word  Sacrifice  is  plainly  and 
eminently  of  this  number. — ^When  the  death  of  Christ,  so  highly 
beneficial  to  mankind,  was  the  subject  of  their  discourse,  they  could 
not  enforce  the  value  of  those  Benefits  so  intelligibly  and  strongly 
amongst  Men,  who  h<id  been  taught  to  conceive  that  the  highest 
benefits  w^re  conveyed  by  the  tremendous  lUte  of  Sacrifice.  But 
that  this  was  all  which  those  Writers  meant,  when  they  called  Christ's 
death  a  Sacrifice,  appears  from  hence,  that  Sacrifice,  whatever 
original  it  had,  soon  became,  in  practice,  a  superstitious  and  an 
irrational  Rite ;  and  gloried  in  an  efficacy  which  right  reason  disavows, 
namely  a  vicarious  atonement  ;  brought,  indeed,  by  Moses,  toge- 
ther with  other  pagan  Rites,  into  the  Law,  on  account  of  the  hard- 
new  of  heart  amongst  those  with  whom  their  Leader  had  to  deal." 
This,  and  a  great  deal  more  to  the  same  purpose,  hath  had  its  effect, 
to  the  discredit  of  the  doctrine  of  Redemption,  on  those  Men,  and 
on  others,  as  ignorant  of  the  true  origin  and  nature  of  Sacrifice  as 
themselves. 

To  remove  these  objections  to  a  Doctrine  so  essential  to  our  futh, 
is  the  reason  why  I  have  been  so  large  in  proving, 

1.  First,  From  the  origin  and  nature  of  Sacrifice,  that  it  is  a 
reasonable  service. 

2.  Secondly  That  a  vicarious  atonement,  how  much  soevor 
disclaimed  by  natural  Religumy  is,  in  the  JewUh  Sacrijhes  and  in  the 
Sacrifiee  of  Christ,  a  proper  atonement ;  and  may  be  justified  on  the 
sorest  principles  of  reason. 

3.  Thirdly,  That  the  Sacrifices  of  the  Law  were  typical  of  the 
great  Sacrifice  of  Christ. 

4.  Fourthly,  That,  were  it  the  purpose  of  the  sacred  Writers,  in 
Uieir  history  of  Christ's  death  and  passion,  to  represent  it  as  a 
REAL  Sacrifice,  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  they  could  convey 
thai  meaning  in  more  expressive  terms  than  in  those  which  they  have 
employed. 

5.  And  lastly.  That  Christ's  death  and  passion  was,  by  himself, 
ordained  to  be  perpetually  commemorated  ;  by  a  Rite  which  declares 
that  Death  could  be  no  other  than  a  real  Sacrifice, 

When  the  Socinians,  I  say,  have  well  considered  all  this,  they 
may  be  asked  with  propriety,  and  modesty,  whether  it  can  be  believed 
by  any  reasonable  man,  that  all  this  apparatus  was  provided  for,  and 
bestowed  npon,  a  mere  figure  of  speech?  Or  whether  they 
deserve  the  title  they  give  themselves,  of  being  the  only  rational 
interpreters  of  Scripture,  who  can  suppose  such  a  perversion  of  Order, 
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in  the  divine  (economy,  as  that  it  shoald  dignify  a  mere  figure  or 
SPEECH  with  preceding  Types,  and  a  following  festive  Institu- 
tion ;  things,  most  improper  for  this  Sendee ;  and  only  fitted  to 
mislead  as  in  oar  notions  and  conceptions  concerning  this  ciqpitil 
doctrine  of  oar  holy  Religion  ? 

We  have  now  (it  is  presumed)  settled  the  trae  specific  nature 
of  the  death  of  Christ ;  and  haying  before  spoken  largely  of  its  end, 
we  proceed  to  consider  the  e£fects  of  it. 

They  are  comprised  by  the  sacred  Writers  in  the  w(ttds,  Redemf- 

TION  and  JtJSTIFICATION. 

Redemption  respects  the  price  paid  by  Jesus  f(v  our  restoratioii  to 
eternal  life ;  and  Jwft/kation,  the  acceptance  of  that  price  by  Ooo 
THE  Father. 

From  these  two  terms  School  Diyines  coined  a  third,  namely.  Satis- 
faction ;  which  carries  in  it  the  ideas  of  a  debt  paid,  and  accepted. 
The  disputes  amongst  Divines  concerning  the  sense  and  propriety 
of  the  terms,  Redemption  and  Atonement,  Juetifieation,  Satiefaetim, 
^e.  have  been  endless,  and  the  confosion  attending  them  inexplicable; 
chiefly  occasioned  by  all  parties  mistaking  their  ground,  and  aigmng 
on  the  principles  of  natural  Law,  when  they  should  haye  had 
recourse  to  the  revealed,  as  now  explained. 

But  here  a  difficulty  occurs.  Life  and  immortalitt  is,  through- 
out the  New  Testament,  considered  as  a  free  gift  ;  called  so  in 
express  words  by  St.  Paul — "  but  not  as  the  offence,'*  (says  he)  "  so  alw 
is  the  free  gift."*  Yet,  we  know,  a  large  price  was  paid  for  it. 
And  this,  likewise,  the  same  Apostle  agrees  to, — **  We  were  bought'* 
(says  he)  "with  a  price."t  ^^  St.  Peter,  speaking  of  certain  heretics, 
says.  They  denied  the  Lord  that  bought  them,X  And  St.  Paul  again 
calls,  what  he  had  just  before  entitled  a  free  gift, — ^a  purchased 
possession.  § 

To  clear  up  this  matter,  and  to  reconcile  the  Apostle  to  himself, 
who  certainly  was  neither  defectiye  in  natural  sense,  nor  in  artificiil 
logic,  let  us  once  again  remind  the  reader,  that  Life  and  Immortality, 
bestowed  on  Adam  in  Paradise,  was  a  free  gift,  as  appears  from  the 
history  of  his  Creation.  As  a  free  gtft,  it  was  taken  back  by  the 
Donor,  when  Adam  fell ;  to  which  resumption,  our  original  nataral 
rights  are  not  subject  ^  since  natural  Religion  teacheth,  that  sinceie 
repentance  alone  will  reinstate  us  in  the  possession  of  those  rights,  wbieh 
our  crimes  had  suspended.  So  that  when  this  firee  gift,  forfeited  hy 
the^r«^  Adam,  was  recovered  by  the  second,  its  nature  continuing  the 
same,  it  must  stUl  remain  a  free  gift ;  a  gift  to  which  man,  by  and  at 
his  creation,  had  no  daim ;  a  gift  which  natural  religion  did  not 
bestow. 

•  Rom.  ▼.  16.  t  *l  Cor.  vi.  20;  vii.  23.  t  2  Peter  ii.  1.  §  Eph-i.  14. 
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But,  if  misled  by  meastuing  this  revealed  mystery  of  haman 
redemption,  by  the  scant  idea  of  human  transactions,  where  a  free 
gift  and  a  purchased  benefit  are  commonly  opposed  to  one  another, 
yet  e?en  here  we  may  be  able  to  set  ourselves  right;  since,  with  regard 
to  man,  the  character  of  a  free  g\ft  remains  to  immortality  restored. 
For  the  price  paid  for  forfeited  man,  was  not  paid  by  him,  but  by  a 
Bedeemer  of  Divine  extraction,  who  was  pleased,  by  participating  of 
man's  nature,  to  stand  in  his  stead.  Hence  the  sacred  Writers  seeing, 
in  this  case,  ihe  perfect  agreement  between  a  free  gift  and  a  pur- 
chased POSSESSION,  sometimes  call  it  by  the  one,  and  sometimes  by  . 
the  other  name. 

CHAPTER  III. 

So  much  for  the  Means  of  recovering  what  was  lost  by  AdanCs 
transgression. 

In  the  entrance  on  this  subject,  I  cautioned  the  Reader  to  keep  in 
nund  the  distinction  between  Uie  Means  of  recovering  a  lost  benefit, 
and  the  Condition  annexed  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  benefit,  ifhen 
recovered,  as  two  different  things,  to  be  separately  considered,  and  in 
their  order. 

With  regard  to  the  Means,  (already  explained  at  large,)  it  hath 
been  shewn,  that  they  were  of  an  arbitrary  nature,  at  God's  good 
plessure  to  appoint ;  unrestrained  by  any  thing  he  had  established  in 
the  general  system  of  his  moral  government  of  man. 

These  Means,  had  not  our  holy  Religion  revealed  them,  could  not, 
otherwise,  have -been  known. 

They  were  the  death  and  sacrifice  of  his  ever  blessed  Son, 
Mediating  for  us. 

And  now,  Man  being  restored  to  his  forfeited  Inheritance,  the 
•ecure  possession  of  it  still  depended,  as  it  did  in  the  original  grant, 
on  the  performance  of  a  Condition. 

We  have  already  shewn.  Why  ihsX  first  Condition  was  the  observance 
of  a  positive  Command.  Which  reasoning  if  it  have  any  force, 
Foves,  that  the  view  condition^  annexed  to  the  recovered  blessing,  must 
be  the  observance  of  a  positive  command  likewise. 

Immortality  (as  hath  been  shewn)  was  a  free  gift,  as  well 
▼ben  recovered,  as  when  originally  given  ;  which  might  be  bestowed, 
or  recovered  when  forfeited,  on  what  Condition  the  Divine  Donor 
■hoold  be  pleased  to  annex  to  it. 

Nay,  if  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  whole  oeconomy,  we  shall  find 
it  could  not  well  be  given,  or  restored  when  lost,  on  any  other  condi- 
tion than  the  observance  of  a  positive  Command,  since  the  performance 
of  moral  duty  was  the  condition  already  appropriated,  by  Natural 
^igion,  to  the  procurement  of  God's  favour. 

It  is  true,  had  immortality  not  been  a  free  gift,  but  what  Man 
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had  a  right  to,  on  his  CreatioD,  while  under  the  govemoieDt  of  Natw- 
ral  ReHgian,  the  condition  annexed  to  immortality  might  have  been 
the  performance  of  Moral  Duty, 

And  indeed,  those  who  so  far  mistake  immortality  as  to  esteem  it 
a  RIGHT,  inherent  in  oar  nature,  contend  strongly  for  the  conditunCi 
being  of  a  moral  kind  ;  and  that  the  command — not  to  eat  of  the  Tree 
of  good  and  evil,  enjoined  to  Man  in  Paradise,  is  «o  to  be  understood, 
tiiougfa  delifered  under  the  cover  of  an  Allegory. 

IBut  besides  the  reason  given  to  evince  this  mistake,  another  ansei 
from  the  sacred  Writer's  not  explaining  this  pretended  AUegory :  for 
where  an  Allegory  contains  a  precept  respecting  the  whole  of  stars/ 
duty,  it  can  never  be  too  plainly  nor  ftiUy  delivered.  There  would  be 
none  of  this  necessity  if  both  the  first  and  second  condition  of  umNor. 
tal  Life  were  of  a  positive  nature,  though  delivered  in  all^oric  terms 
which  spoke  for  themselves ;  for  then  the  diief  use  of  an  interpretation 
had  been  little  more  than  the  gratification  of  our  curiosity. 

AJlow,  therefore,  the  reasoning  here  ofiered  to  explain  the  nature  of 
the  condition  annexed  to  the  free  gift  (when  first  given,  and  when, 
after  forfeiture,  restored)  to  be  solid  and  convincing,  and  it  opens  to  us 
the  abundant  goodness  of  our  Maker;  who,  that  the  possession  of 
this  recovered  blessing  might  be  no  longer  precarious,  (as  it  was  when 
first  bestowed,  on  the  condition  to  Do  or  to  forbear  Doing)  wm 
graciously  pleased  to  change  one  positive  Command  for  another ;  and, 
instead  of  something  to  be  Done,  hath  now  required  of  us  something 
TO  BE  BELIEVED.  From  heuccforth  the  free  gift  of  immortality  is 
become  more  permanent  and  certain  :  a  Grace,  which  the  very  nature 
of  the  new  Dispensation  would  lead  us  to  hope  for  and  expect; 
whereby  immortal  life  under  the  Gospel,  like  the  favotjr  of  the 
Deity  under  natural  Religion,  is  now,  when  forfeited,  to  be  regained 
by  Repentance. 

So  much  reason,  order,  and  beauty  is  seen  in  the  various  parts  of 
God's  moral  Government  of  Man,  when  compared  and  explained  by 
one  another. 

The  new  condition,  as  we  say,  is  Faith  in  the  Rbdeembb; 
or  our  owning  and  receiving  him  as  the  promised  Messiah,  by  whom 
alone  we  are  to  receive  that  salvation,  procured  for  us  by  the  Sacrifice 
oi  himself  on  the  Cross. 

And  now,  we  begin  to  have  some  reasonable  Notion  of  that  great 
and  fundamental  principle  of  Christianity,  that  Faith  alone  jusn- 
FiETii,  or,  in  other  wotds,  is  the  sole  condition  of  recovering  the  pos- 
session of  what  we  lost  by  Adam. 

This  great  Truth,  though  made  the  foundation  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus,  yet  (its  reason  lying  hid,  or  not  carefully  sought  for,  and  the 
little  of  it  that  waa  seen  being  horribly  abused)  Believers,  as' well  ai 
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Unbelievers^  hiiTe,  too  generally,  concurred  in  condemning,  as  absurd 
in  speculation,  and  fanatical  and  hurtful  in  practice.  But  the  Divine 
who  hath  carefully  studied  the  nature  of  God's  moral  or  religious  Dis- 
pensations, throughout  all  their  parts,  will  be  easily  disposed  to  rest 
the  whole  of  the  Christian  cause  on  the  reasonableness,  the  propriety, 
and  even  the  necessity  of  this  Capital  Principle. 

We  have  now  shewn,  1st,  That  life  and  immortalitt  is,  in  its 
nature,  a  frke  gift  ;  and  that  holy  Scripture  always  represents  it 
under  this  idea :  2ndly,  Hiat  the  benefit,  which  Natural  Religion  informs 
B8  we  have  to  expect  from  our  great  Master  is,  simply,  a  reward  for 
well-dcHng :  A  reward,  indeed,  whidi  will  be  abundant ;  for,  though 
we  be  unprofitable  servants,  yet  is  he  a  most  bountiful  Master.  But 
ABUNDANT  Mid  ETERNAL  bcloug  to  different  Systems. 

Man,  from  his  Creation,  to  his  entrance  into  Paradise,  was,  as  hatii 
been  shewn,  subject  to  the  Law  of  Natural  Religion  only.  From 
thenceforth,  to  his  expulsion  from  Paradise,  Revealed  Religion  super* 
indneed  to  the  Natural,  was  to  be  his  Guide:  whereby,  to  God's 
FATOUR  (the  sanction  of  Natural  Religion)  was  added  immortalitt 
(the  sanction  of  the  Revealed;)  not  on  condition  of  his  observance  of 
moral  duties;  for  that  was  the  condition  of  God's  favour  under 
Natural  Behgion ;  but  on  condition  of  his  obedience  to  a  positive 
eotntnond. 

But  who  are  they,  who,  on  the  recovery  of  the  free  gifi  of  immor- 
tality, are  qualified  to  claim  it?  Certainly  none  but  those  who  are 
already  entitled  to  some  reward  by  the  Religion  of  Nature;  which 
Beligion  accompanies  the  Revealed  throughout  all  its  various  Dispen- 
sations ;  and  on  which,  they  are  all  founded. 

But  to  make  this  great  principle  of  Justification  by  Faith 
ALONE  still  more  dear,  let  us  suppose  that,  at  the  publication  g£  the 
Gospel,  all  to  whom  the  glad  tidings  of  immortality  were  offered,  on 
the  condition  of  faith  in  Jesus,  had  been  moral  or  virtuous  men  ;  and, 
on  that  account,  entitled  (as  natural  Religion  teacheth)  to  tike  favour 
of  God,  and  an  abundant  reward ;  is  it  not  self-evident,  that  Faith 
ALONE,  exdusive  of  liie  condition  of  good  works,  would,  in  that  case, 
have  been  the  very  thing  winch  justified,  or  entitled  to  tife  everiasting? 

But  are  good  works,  therefore,  of  no  use  in  the  Christian  system  ? 
80  far  frtmi  that  impiety,  good  works  are  seen,  by  this  explanation,  to 
be  of  the  greatest  avail ;  as  they  render  Men  the  only  capable  Subjects 
of  this  jTTSTiFiCATioN  which  Faith  alone  procures. 

'Hds  is  the  true  use  and  value  of  Works  with  r^ard  to  Faith  3 
and  greater  cannot  be  conceived.  Hence  it  appears,  that  justifying 
Faith  is  so  far  from  exduding  good  works,  that  it  necessarily 
requires  them.  But  how  ?  Not  as  sharing  in  that  justification  ; 
but  as  procuring  for  us  a  title  to  Qod's  favour  in  general,  they  become 
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the  qualijtcaiwn  of  that  inestuiiAble  Reward,  revealed  by  the  Gospd, 
to  be  obtained  by  Faith  alone. 

To  illufitrate  thia  matter  by  a  familiar  instance :  Suppose  a  British 
Monarch  should  bestow,  in  free  gift^  a  certain  portion  of  his  own 
Domaim*  upon  such  of  his  subjects  who  should  perfbmi  a  certain 
service,  to  which  they  were  not  obliged  by  the  stated  Laws  of  that 
society  under  which  they  lived ;  it  is  evident,  that  the  performance  of 
this  last  engagement  only  would  be  the  thing  which  entitled  them  to 
the  free  gift :  although  that  which  gave  them  a  daim  to  protection, 
as  Subjects,  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  PROPBRTT,t  acquired 
by  observing  the  terms  of  the  contract  between  Subjects  and  Sovereign, 
was  the  necessary  qualification  to  their  claim  of  the  free  gift ;  since 
it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  this  gift  was  intended  for  Rebels 
and  Traitors,  or  for  any  but  good  and  faithfid  servants  of  the  King 
and  Community. 

•  This,  I  presume,  is  the  true,  as  it  certainly  is  the  only  consistent 
explanation,  which  hath  been  hitherto  given  of  Justification  bt 
FAITH  ALONE.  Well,  therefore,  might  St.  Paul  reprove  the  ignorance  or 
licence  of  certain  of  his  converts  at  Rome,  in  his  question  (which, 
under  his  authority,  we  have  asked  before)  Do  we  then  make  tfoid  the 
La^t  through  Faith?  Ood  forbid!  Tea,  we  establish  the  Law.| 

"  But  how  "  (it  may  be  asked)  "  is  the  Law  of  Works  established 
by  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  Faith  ?  For  by  the  Law  of  Works,  the 
Apostle  could  mean  no  other  than  the  Law  of  Nature ;  he  having 
again  and  again  told  us,  the  Law  of  Moses,  as  distinguished  firotn  the 
Law  of  Nature,  was  abolished  by  the  Law  of  Christ."  I  answer,  Thii 
Law  of  Works,  was  indeed  established,  and  in  the  most  substantial 
manner,  by  the  doctrine  of  Faith,  as  these  Works  are  the  very  founda- 
tion oi  justifying  Faith  ;  the  qualification  of  all  who  are  entitled  to  the 
Fruits  of  that  Faith,  viz.  life  and  immortality. 

But  further,  to  prevent  all  mistakes  on  this  important  subject,  (if 
the  wisest  provisions  of  Heaven  could  have  prevented  the  effects  of 
human  perversity,  without  violating  freedom  of  wiU)  God  was  pleased 
to  send  John  the  Baptist,  as  the  Fore-runner  of  his  blessed  Son, 
to  proclaim  and  re-pdblish  this  great  principle  of  Natural  Religion, 
Pardon  on  repentance — Repent  ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  it 
at  hand,^  A  necessary  Call  to  procure  Subjects  to  this  new  King- 
dom, just  ready  to  be  erected,  where  life  and  immortality  was  to 
be  obtained  by  Faith  ;  but  such  a  Faith  as  is  founded  on  those  Worh 
which  Natural  Religion  requires  to  be  performed ;  or,  when  ne^ected, 
the  omission  or  transgression  to  be  atoned  for  by  repentance. 

This  shews  the  extreme  folly  of  what  hath  been  asserted  by  certain 

*  To  which  imrnortalily  may  be  well  compared.  t  To  which  the  reward  oflbifd 

bj  natwral  religion  may  be  well  compared.  t  Rom.  iit.  31.  \  Matt,  fii*  S. 
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of  our  unwary  Friends^  and  echoed  back  to  us  by  the  Enemies  of  our 
holy  faith,  that  the  Gospel  jtsblf  is  only  a  rb-publication  of 
THE  Religion  of  Naitrb  ;  whereas,  it  now  appears,  that  the  whole 
oi  THIS  Re-publication  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  re-publication 
of  one  great  principle  of  Natural  Religion,  viz.  Pardon  on  Repentance  ,- 
and  this,  as  the  foundation  of  (and  in  order  to  introduce  and  ren- 
der efiectual)  our  Faith  in  Christ,  the  great  principle  of  the 
Eevealed. 

To  proceed.  It  is  with  regard  to  John* 9  Character  of  a  Preacher 
of  Moral  Righteotienese,  on  the  principles  of  Natural  Religion,  that 
Jemu  says  of  him, — Amongst  them  that  are  horn  of  women  hath  not 
risen  a  greater  than  John  the  Baptist :  notwithstanding,  he  that  is 
ieast  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  he :  *  this  least  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  (he  says)  than  John,  i.  e.  greater  in 
office.  John  only  proclaimed  and  re-published  that  great  Principle  of 
Natural  Religion, — the  doing  Works  meet  for  Repentanee.f  Whereas 
the  Disciples  of  Jesus  were  the  Promulgators  of  the  efficacy  of  Re- 
vealed Religion — saving  faith — Greater  in  their  spiritual  gifts  and 
graces.  They  worked  Miracles,  John  worked  no  Miracle.  The 
reason  is  obvious:  Miracles  are  the  necessary  Credentials  of 
men  sent  by  God  to  promulge  a  new  Revelation,  The  preaching  up 
of  Natural  Religion  (which  was  John's  office)  needed  none  of  these 
Credentials :  its  truth  having  been  engraved  in  the  breasts  of  every 
one,  when  God  created  Man  in  his  own  Image, 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  better  to  secure  this  natural  Foundation 
of  SAYING  Faith,  Jesus  himself,  in  his  entrance  on  his  Ministry, 
thought  fit  to  repeat  and  confirm  the  Mission  of  John  ;  and  in  the 
very  words  of  his  Forerunner — Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
at  hand.X  On  this  account,  I  suppose,  it  was  that  Herod,  hearing 
that  a  new  Prophet  was  just  arisen,  who  began  his  Ministry  like  John, 
with  preaching  repentance,  because  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  at 
hand,  mistook  him  for  John  risen  from  the  dead  ;  and  being  alarmed 
at  the  name  of  Kingdom,  joined  to  the  report  of  Miracles,  now  first 
performed  by  him,  concluded,  he  was  returned  to  life,  with  the  acces- 
sion of  new  powers ;  Herod,  I  say,  in  his  fright,  cries  out, — John  the 
Baptist,  whom  I  beheaded,  is  risen  from  the  dead,  and  therefore 
mighty  works  do  shew  forth  themselves  in  him,^  A  natural  sentiment 
on  this  occasion.  For.  cruelty,  in  its  suspicions,  commonly  adds 
terror  to  superstition. 

Tea,  further,  when  Jesus  first  sent  out  his  Disciples  to  give  notice 
of  his  Gospel,  they,  too,  were  directed  to  enforce  this  previous  and 
necessary  Truth : — And   they  went  and  preached  that  men   should 
repent,^ 
•Matt.xi.ll.         t  Acnixxd.20.       t  Mdtt.iv.i;.       $  Matt.  xiv.  2.       ||  Markvi  12. 
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And  they  whom  he  1^  behind  him  at  his  aaeenaion  were  hkewiv 
directed  to  perftmn  the  same  office.  They  began  their  woik  with  the 
doctrine  of  REFBifTANCB^  only  changing  the  Baptism  of  John  into 
that  of  Jeffttf.  St.  Peter,  in  his  first  disconrte  to  all  the  dweUen  W 
Jerusalem,  who  enquired  of  him  into  the  way  af  saloaiiam,  speaks  in 
this  manner  :  Repent,  and  be  baptised,  every  one  of  you,  in  the  name 
of  Jemis  CkrUt.* 

St.  Paul  tells  Agrippa,  that  he  began  his  Mission  with  exhorting 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that  they  should  repent,  and  turn  to  God,  and 
do  WORKS  meet  for  repent€mee,'\-  And  as  he  began  with  repentance,  so 
he  ends  with  it,  where,  in  his  Bpistle  to  the  Hebrews,  he  expresseth 
himself  in  this  manner,  *'  Therefore  leaving  the  Prin<3iplks  of  the 
Doctrine  of  Christ,  let  us  go  on  unto  Pbrfsction  ;  ifot  laying  agiia 
the  Foundation  of  repentance  from  dead  works,  and  of  Mih 
towards  God." — ^These  are  the  great  principles  of  Natural  ReliguM, 
which  Christ  made  the  Foundation  of  his  Gospel.  Iniquity  is 
called  dead  works — as  by  Faith  towards  Ood  is  meant  simple  behef  in 
him ;  and  alludes  to  the  same  Apostle's  definition  of  Natural  Behgioa 
— ^where  he  says,  he  that  cometh  to  God  must  belts  ve  that  he  is,  and 
that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him.  The  sense  of 
which  is  this, — *'  Sink  not  back  again  to,  nor  rest  in  that  Prindf^  of 
Natural  Religion,  after  you  have  made  it  (as  your  Master  requires  yoa 
should)  the  foundation  of  his  Gospel." 

But  as  there  are  not  only  frst  principles  in  Natural  Religion,  but 
likewise  in  the  Revealed,  the  Apostle  goes  on  with  an  account  of  these 
likewise — The  doctrines  of  Baptisms,  and  of  laying  on  of  hands,  and 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  cuid  of  eternal  judgment.  Now  these 
first  principles  of  the  Gospel  we  are  likewise  forbid  to  rest  in,  no 
less  than  in  those  first  principles  of  Natural  Religion,  which  the 
Apostle  began  with — ^it  follows  (as  we  are  directed)  t^at  we  should  go 
ON  unto  perfbction.  But  if  it  be  asked.  What  was  this  doctrine 
of  perfection  ?  I  answer,  it  was  that  great  Mystery,  first  revealed 
by  the  Gospel,  which  explains  our  loss  by  the  disobedience  of  Adam, 
and  the  punishment  attending  it,  together  with  the  recovery  of  that 
loss  by  Christ  Jesus,  who  was  graciously  pleased  to  become  our  Me- 
diator ;  and  more  than  that,  by  virtue  of  his  death  and  sufferings  on 
the  cross,  our  redeemer  likewise,  together  with  all  the  circumsttnces 
attending  this  wonderful  transaction  of  human  redemption. 

This  Doctrine  of  Perfection,  the  Apostle  promises  to  explain  to 
them,  if  God  affords  him  leisure  and  a  fitting  opportunity — if  God 
(says  he)  permit -t  Thi*>  ^o'  BoxnB  wise  ends  of  his  Providence,  God 
did  not  permit.  Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  complain,  as  he  endowed 
his  inspired  servants,  in  general,  both  with  leisure  and  abilities  to 
•  Acts  ii.  38.  t  Acte  xxvl  J  Heb.  vi.  1— 3. 
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enrich  tbe  world  with  the  noblest  treasures  of  divine  knowledge, 
ordained  to  enlighten  and  accompany  his  Church  till  the  consummation 
of  all  things. 

Thus,  on  the  whole,  it  appears,  even  by  the  principle  here  explained, 
of  Sai^yatioi*  by  Faith  alone,  that  Natural  Religion  is  the 

GROUND   AND   FOUNDATION   OF  ALL  THE   RbVEALED. 

Here  let  us  stop  a  moment,  to  deplore  the  condition  of  human 
blindness,  always  running  into  opposite  extremes. — ^While  one  sort  of 
BelieTfirs  (as  we  have  observed)  can  see  no  more  in  the  Gospel  than  a 
Re-publication  of  the  Religion  of  Nature  ;  and  another  are  so  far  from 
owning,  that  Natural  Religion  is  the  foundation  of  the  Revealed,  that 
they  are  ready  to  deny  that  Natural  Religion. 

These,  indeed,  are  portentous  opinions;  yet  less  so  than  that  of 
our  Rationalists,  who  deny  what  Scripture  has,  in  so  many 
words,  so  often  repeated.  Salvation,  or  Justification  by  Faith 
alone. 

But  they  had  mistaken  the  Gospel-doctrine  of  salvation  and  justiji^ 
cation  for  no  more  than  God's  favour  indefinitely,  as  taught  by  Natural 
Religion  ;  whereas  the  words  signify  eternal  life,  brought  to  light 
and  defined  by  the  Gospel,  What  occasioned  their  confounding  two 
things  so  different  was,  an  unsuspected  error,  full  as  gross,  namely, 
that  Natural  Religion,  in  teaching  a  reward  for  well-doing,  taught  an 
eternal  Reward.  An  error  into  which  these  men  could  scarce  have 
fallen,  had  they  distinguished  the  Religion  of  Nature,  to  which^  Adam 
became  subject  on  his  creation,  ^m  that  Eehgion  which  was  revealed 
onto  him  when  he  entered  Paradise. 

This  hath  been  rectified  at  large  towards  the  beginning  of  this 
Discourse;  and  to  what  important  purposes,  the  Reader  may  now 
understand. 

Indeed,  had  Natural  Religion  promised  life  and  immortality  for 
well-doing,  then  would  God's  two  Dispensations  have  contradicted  one 
another ;  as  giving  immortality  to  Works  by  Natural  Religion,  and 
immortality  to  Faith  by  the  Revealed. 

But  there  are  no  contradictions  in  the  (Economy  of  God's  moral 
Government.  All  such  are  the  spawn  of  human  Systems,  the  mis-shapen 
issue  of  artificial  Theology.  And  if  one  thing,  in  sacred  Scripture, 
seems  to  look  thus  asquint  upon  another,  we  may  be  assured  it  arises 
from  the  vitiated  Organs  of  the  Observer. 

To  instance,  in  the  famous  case  (so  apposite  to  our  present  purpose) 
of  the  Apostles,  Paul  and  James  ;  whom  ignorant  Interpreters  have 
set  at  variance. 

St.  Paul  says,* — therefore  we  conclude,  that  a  man  is 
justified  by  Faith  without  the  deeds  of  the  Law. 

•  Rom.  ai.  28. 
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Bat  St.  James  teems  to  speak  another  language* — ^Tou  ssb  then, 
haw  that  by  Works  a  man  is  jdstifibd,  and  not  bt  Faith  only. 

The  assertion  of  each  Apostle  is  (we  see)  a  conclusion  from  some 
preceding  premises.  These  are>  first  of  all,  to  be  considered,  ere  we 
can  determine  concerning  the  sense  of  either  condunan,  where  the 
same  capital  ward  is  employed,  by  both  Writers,  in  common. 

St.  Paal  having  explained  (for  that  is  his  subject)  the  nature  of  the 
Gospel  Covenant,  whereby  we  are  restored  to  the  Inheritance 
which  we  lost  by  Jdam*s  transgression,  namely,  life  and  iamortaliiy, 
ends  his  argument  in  this  manner — IThere/bre  we  conclude,  that  a  man 
is  JUSTIFIED  BT  Faith  [t.  c,  entitled  to  this  recovered  benefit  by 
virtue  of  Faith]  without  the  deeds  op  the  Law,  [which  are 
Works.']  We  have  shewn  how  true  this  position  is ;  Works  bwng 
irhAi  justifies  or  entitles  us  to  the /atKmr  of  Ood,  as  taught  by  Natunl 
Religion;  the  foundation,  indeed,  of  the  Gospel-Covenant;  which 
promiseth  life  and  immortality  to  Faith  alone. 

But  St.  James,  where  he  seems  to  talk  so  differently  from  Paul,  wai 
enforcing  a  very  different  thing,  namely,  the  obligation  of  moral 
DUTY,  as  taught  by  Natural  Religion,  though  not  exclusive  of  the 
Revealed;  for  he  exemplifies  it  by  the  precepts  of  the  Decaloguk; 
which,  though  a  moral  part  of  the  Law,  is  supported  equally  on  the 
two  Religions,  Natural  and  Revealed.  He,  therefore,  condudee  his 
argument  in  this  manner — Thus  we  see,  haw  that  by  Works  a  han 
IS  JUSTIFIED,  oftd  not  by  Faith  only. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  two  Apostles  use  the  word  Justifica- 
tion, in  these  places,  in  very  different  senses.  St.  Paul  means  by  it,  t 
title  to  eternal  life,  on  the  terms  of  Revealed  Religion  ;  and  St.  James, 
a  title  to  God^s  favour  indefinitely,  on  the  terms  of  Natural  Religum, 

Neither  can  they  be  fairly  charged  with  obscurity  in  using  an  unde- 
fined term  in  different  significations,  since,  had  their  Reader?  hot 
attended  to  the  different  subjects  each  apostle  was  then  treating,  and 
both  in  an  equally  clear  and  obvious  manner,  the  objectors  would  hare 
seen,  there  was  not  the  least  need  of  a  formal  definition  to  ascertain 
the  meaning  of  either. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears,  that  the  two  Apostles  are  perfectly  con- 
sbtent  in  their  reasoning  on  this  question.  Whose  words,  when  apdy 
put  together,  produce  this  complete  and  capital  Truth^ — «  Works 
entitle  us  to  a  reward  indefinitely ;  Faith  to  the  reward  of  eterMl 
life  :  But  as  he  who  deserves  no  reward  at  all,  can  never  deserve  the 
reward  of  eternal  life,  therefore  the  first  step  to  the  greater  blessing 
must  needs  be  a  title  to  the  lesser.^' 

St.  Paul's  purpose  was  to  vindicate  the  use  and  honour  of  the 
Gospel  irom  judaisiny  Christians,  by  shewing,  that  the  moral  wobk» 
•  HU  General  Epistle,  U.  24. 
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of  the  Jewish  Law  (the  same  with  those  of  Natural  Law)  did  not 
entitle  the  ohservers  to  eternal  life;  this  heing  the  specific  reward 
which  the  Oospel  hestows,  and  bestows  it  on  Faith  alone. 

St.  James's  purpose  was  to  vindicate  the  nse  and  honour  of 
Natural  Religion,  from  the  corrupt  comments  of  those  pretended 
Chnstians,  who  flattered  themselves  in  their  vices  with  the  hopes 
of  obtaining  eternal  life  by  Faith,  without  being  previously  qualified 
for  the  FAVOUR  of  God,  by  the  performance  of  those  good  works 
which  Natural  Religion  enjoins:  and  so  vitiating  the  integrity,  and 
destroying  the  very  nature  of  Faith  itself.  A  dreadful  Venom, 
which  appeared  early,  and,  like  a  leprosy,  soon  overspread  the  face  of 
the  Church ;  at  present  known  by  the  detested  name  of  Antino- 

MIANI8M. 

But  to  leave  nothing  unanswered  on  so  important  a  question,  I 
will  suppose  an  Objector  may  persist  in  his  reply. — Be  it  granted  that 
the  two  Apostles  are  thus  made  consistent  with  one  another;  a 
stronger  objection  still  remains  to  the  doctrine  of  Salvation  by  Faith 
ALONE,  and  that  is  the  Declaration  of  Christ  himself,  who  gives  this 
Salvation  or  Justification  to  Works  ;  where,  in  his  account  of  his 
second  coming  to  judge  th^  world,  he  thus  pronounces  on  the  final 
doom  of  the  Nations  assembled  round  his  Throne. — To  the  Right- 
eous, he   says, — Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,    inherit  the 

KINGDOM    PREPARED     FOR     YOU    FROM   THE    FOUNDATION   OF  THE 

WORLD.     For  I  was  an  hungred,  and  ye  gave  me  meat ;  I  was  thirsty, 
and  ye  gave  me  drink  ;  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in  ;  I  was 
naked,  and  ye  clothed  me ;  /.  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me;  I  was  in 
prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me.     Then  shall  the  Righteous  answer  him, 
saying.  Lord,  when  saw  we  thee  an  hungred,  and  fed  thee  ?  or  thirsty, 
and  gave  thee  drink  ?     When  saw  we  thee  a  stranger,  and  took  thee 
in  ?  naked,  and  clothed  thee  ?  or  when  saw  we  thee  sick,  or  in  prison, 
and  came  unto  thee  ?    And  the  King  shall  answer  and  say  unto  them. 
Verily  I  say  unto  you,  forasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these  my  Brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.     Then  shall  he 
say  also  unto  them  on  the  left  hand.  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into    . 
everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  Devil  and  his  angels.     For  I  was  an 
hungred,  and  ye  gave  me  no  meat ;  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  no 
drink  ;  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  not  in  ;  naked,  and  ye  clothed 
me  not ;    sick  and  in  prison,   and  ye  visited  me  not.      Then  shall 
they  also  answer  him,  saying.  Lord,  when  saw  we  thee  an  hungred,  or 
athirst,  or  a  stranger,  or  naked,  or  sick  or  in  prison,  and  did  not  minis- 
ter unto  thee?     Then  shall  he  answer  them,  saying.  Verily  I  say  unto 
you,  tnasmueh  as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it 
not  unto  me.* 

•  Matt.  XXV.  34—46. 
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Te  explain  this,  which  seems  to  bear  so  hard  against  us,  we  mmt 
first  of  all  observe  the  great  care  and  caution  in  the  divine  Foundw 
of  our  Faith,  and  of  his  Apostles,  to  whom  he  committed  the  trust  of 
proclaiming  it  to  the  World  ;  the  care,  I  say,  that  this  capital  Doctrine 
of  his  Religion,  Justipication  by  Faith  alone,  should  not  be 
mistaken  or  abused,  in  making  Faith  supersede  those  Works  which 
Natural  Religion  requires  as  necessary  to  procure  the  favour  of  God. 
Works,  which  we  have  shewn  to  be  the  only  true  foundation  of  that 
Faith  which  ai.one  justifies.  And  the  world  hath  had  full  expe- 
rience of  the  horrid  abuses  occasioned  by  Men's  placing  Fafth  on 
any  other  foundation. 

So  that  were  there  no  more  in  this  Scemcal  Repretentatum  of  the 
last  Judgment  than  the  purpose  to  make  good  Works  bear  so  cona-k 
derable  a  part  in  it,  the  Representation  had  been  still  highly  expe- 
dient.    But  there  was  a  great  deal  more, — 

— Hold,  says  an  Objector  ;  Let  us  first  ask  how  this  Scene  can  at 
all  stand  with  your  System,  which  teacheth,  "  that  Works  only 
entitle  to  a  reward  ind^nitely  ;  and  that  it  is  Faith  which  entitles 
to  the  reward  of  eternal  life  :  for  these  Righteous,  in  the  text,  aie 
rewarded  with  that  which  is  only  due  to  the  Faithful,  nametyi 
eternal  life.'* 

— I  was  about  to  explain  another  important  use  of  this  Represenla- 
Hon,  which  you  will  now  find  is  a  full  answer  to  your  Objection. 

— Jesus,  in  the  very  mode  of  obviating  the  above-mentioned  aivies 
(for  they  were  those  abuses  which  it  was  his  purpose  here  to  obviate,) 
hath,  with  the  most  divine  energy  ajid  address,  instructed  us  in 
another  important  Truth,  namely.  That  the  virtue  and  merits 
OP  HIS  death  had  a  retrospect  quite  backward,  even  to 
THE  TIME  OP  THE  Fall.  The  Rtghteous,  or  the  performers  of 
good  Works,  are  here  told,  that  they  shall  inherit  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ,  PREPARED  FOR  THEM  from  the  foundation  of  the  World. 
Who  were  these,  here  called.  Righteous  ?  Certainly  such  who  had 
never  heard  of  Christ,  or  been  made  acquainted  with  the  terms  of  the 
€k>8pel ;  such  who  had  obeyed  the  dictates  of  Natural  Religion ;  and 
not  having  the  Law  of  revealed  Religion,  were  (as  the  Apostle  atya) 
a  Law  unto  themselves.*  This  will  appear  evident  to  those  who  con- 
sider the  nature  and  purpose  of  this  Representation  of  the  last  Jud^ 
ment ;  when  all  Nations,  or  the  whole  Race  of  Mankind,  as  ifdl 
those  who  lived  before,  as  those  who  came  after  the  Advent  of  the 
Son  of  God,  are  to  appear  at  his  Judgment-Seat. 

The  tremendous  Session,  here  represented,  proceeds  in  order. 
They  who  lived  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  are  the  first  who  are 
set  to  the  Bar,  whether  for  reward,  or  for  condemnation.     They  who 

•  Rom.  ii.  14. 
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lived  after  were  to  come  next.  But,  with  the  first,  the  Scene 
ciosea. 

For  Jesus  had  akeady  explained  the  terms  of  Salvation  to  all  the 
followers  of  the  Gospel,  doncerning  the  condition  of  these  there 
could  be  no  doubt.  It  might  become  a  question  amongst  them,  how 
those  who  had  never  heard  of  Christ  were  to  be  treated ;  and  whether 
thej  were  to  be  made  partakers  of  the  benefits  of  his  Death  and 
Passion ;  and  likewise,  upon  what  terms.  To  resolve  those  points, 
▼as  the  design  of  this  moral  Picture. 

Tliese  Rightetms  are  justified  or  saved.  But  how  ?  surely  not  by 
Faith.  For,  the  Apostle  tells  us,  that  Faith  cameth  by  hearing ; 
and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God*  That  is,  «  The  doctrine  of  justi- 
'fifing  Faith  cannot  be  learnt  from  Natural  Religion ;  but  is  to  be 
tiugbt  by  the  Messengers  of  the  Revealed,  speaking  by  the  Spirit  of 
God.*'  The  justification  of  these  Righteous,  therefore,  must  needs  be 
by  Works  ;  the  natural  foundation  on  which  all  revealed  Faith  is 
built. 

But  to  shew  still  more  evidently,  and  sensibly,  that  the  Righteous, 
in  the  Text,  were  those  who  had  never  heard  of  Christ,  till  they  came 
to  Judgment,  we  must  observe,  that  as  soon  as  they  had  been  told 
wbat  kind  of  Works  they  were  which  procured  their  Salvation, 
luunely,  admimstering  to  this  their  Lord  when  he  was  a  stranger, 
naked,  siek,  and  in  prison,  they  are  made  to  reply — Lord,  when  saw 
we  thee  a  stranger,  naked,  sick,  and  in  prison  ?  A  Question,  which 
they,  who,  in  this  life,  had  heard  of  Christ,  could  never  ask ;  since 
their  Lord  had  often  told  his  Followers,  that  the  men  who  did  any  of 
these  good  Works  to  the  least  of  their  distressed  Brethren,  did  them 
imto  him :  that  is,  gained  the  same  benefit  by  them,  as  if  done  to 
hbnself.     . 

In  a  word,  this  important  Representation  instructs  us  in  these 
two  points  of  Doctrine :  First,  That  the  Kingdom,  whose  blessings 
were  produced  by  the  death  and  passion  of  Christ,  was  secured  to  us 
even  from  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  and  Secondly,  That  it  was 
actual  Righteousness,  as  well  as  imputative,  which  made  those  who 
had  never  heard  explicitly  of  Christ,  to  become  partakers  of  his 
merits. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Having  now,  at  length,  gone  through  this  general  view  of 

THE   NATURE   AND   GENIUS    OF    THE   CHRISTIAN    RELIGION ;     first, 

by  an  explanation  of  the  Means  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  recover 
the  benefits  lost  by  Adam's  transgression ;  and*  secondly,  by  an 
exphmation  of  the  Condition  annexed  to  the  enjoyment  of  those 
benefits,  when  recovered  :  We  proceed  to  what  remains  of  our  general 

•  Rom.  X.  17. 
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view.  This  Religion,  as  it  was  the  last  revelation  of  God's  ¥31 
to  Man,  so  it  was  the  completion  of  all  that  preceded ;  and,  there- 
fore, when  truly  explained,  must  needs  add  the  utmost  force  and 
LIGHT  to  every  thing  that,  in  the  foregoing  Volumes  of  the  Divine 
Legation,  hath  been  advanced,  concerning  the  nature  of  thb 
Jewish  Dispensation. 

We  have  already  observed  how  graciously  the  Divine  Goodness 
displayed  itself,  in  the  restoration  of  our  lost  Inheritance,  by 
changing  the  condition  annexed  to  eternal  life,  from  something  to  be 
done,  to  something  to  be  believed.  And  this  was  Faith  in  our 
Redeemer.  For  by  such  a  change,  this  important  blessing  became 
less  subject  to  a  new  loss  or  danger. 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  same  bountiful  Lord  of  life  did,  for  its 
further  security,  impart  to  every  true  Believer,  the  strength  and  light 
of  his  Holy  Spirit  to  support  Faith  in  working  out  our  Sana- 
tion * 

Natural  Reason,  indeed,  contemplating  the  attributes  of  the  Deity, 
discovered  to  us,  that  when  human  abilities  alone  are  too  weak  to 
support  us  in  the  performance  and  discharge  of  moral  duty,  God  will 
lend  his  helping-hand  to  aid  our  sincere  endeavours. 

But  to  manifest  to  us  with  what  more  abundant  measure  this  aid  i» 
dispensed,  under  the  Gospel,  our  blessed  Redeemer  hath  minutely 
explained  all  that  relates  to  the  Person  and  to  the  operations  of 
the  Divine  Dispenser,  called  the  Holy  Spirit;  whom  the  Father 
and  the  Son  have,  for  the  further  security  of  this  recovered  blessing, 
been  pleased  to  associate  with  themselves  in  the  administration  of 
this  (Economy.  Which  divine  Person  bears  his  share,  with  the  other 
two,  in  the  actual  Redemption  of  Mankind. 

Thus  far  as  to  his  nature.  By  which  it  appears,,  that  thia 
species  of  divine  assistance,  which  our  holy  B«ligi<m  calls  Grace, 
is  to  be  understood  as  one  of  the  peculiar  blessings  bestowed  upon 
the  Faithful  ;  and  to  be  reckoned  in  that  number.  The  wordB 
of  St.  John  make  this  truth  still  more  apparent.  This  (saith  he) 
Jesus  spake  of  the  Spirit,  which  they  that  believe  on  hi^  sk^mld 
receive.     For  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  given,   because 

THAT   Jesus   was   not   yet   OLORIFIED.f 

The  OFFICE  and  operation  of  this  Ao/y  Spirit,  is  to  support  our 
Faith  and  to  perfect  our  Obedience,  by  enlightening  the  understand- 
ing,  and  by  purifying  the  will. 

This,  the  blessed  Jesus  declares,  where  he  professedly  treats  of  the 
office  of  the  holy  Spirit. — I  will  pray  the  Father  (says  he)  and  he 
shall  give  you  another  Comforter,  that  he  may  abide  with  you  for 
ever  ;  even  the  Spirit  of  truth.     He  dwelleth  in  you  ;  and  shall  be 

•  See  "  The  Doctrine  of  Grace."  f  John  vfl.  39. 
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m  y<m — which  is  the  Holy  Ghost  ;  wham  the  Father  shall  send  in 
my  name :  he  shall  teach  you  all  things.'*' 

These  are  the  two  parts  of  his  office :  As  the  Teacher,  to  impress 
apon  the  understanding  all  those  practical  and  speculative  truths, 
which  constitute  the  sum  and  substance  of  our  holy  Religion  ;  and  as 
the  Comforter,  by  purifying  and  supporting  the  wUl,  to  enable  us 
to  persevere  in  the  profession  of  those  truths  that  constitute  the  body 
of  moral  righteousness  ;  the  foundation  (as  we  have  shewn)  of  that 
JUSTIFYING  Faith,  to  which  the  Gospel  hath  annexed  salvation  or 
eternal  life. 

And  the  ceconomy  of  the  Gbspel  seemed*  to  require,  that  when  this 
Dispenser  of  divine  assistance,  the  holy  Spirit,  was  to  be  clearly 
revealed,  and  personally  distinguished,  as  soon  as  Jesus  was  glori- 
FiED,t  ^  ^t  descent,  amongst  the  Faithful,  should  be  attended 
with  signs  and  wonders,  to  bear  witness  to  the  Sanctifier  in  the 
same  way  that  they  had  borne  witness  to  the  Redeemer.  These 
signs  were,  in  both  cases,  of  the  same  nature,  and  performed  for  the 
same  ends  ;  First,  for  credentials  of  their  mission  ;  and,  secondly, 
INDICATIONS  of  their  office. — "  When  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  fully 
come,  they  [the  Apostles]  were  all,  with  one  accord,  in  one  place ;  and 
suddenly  there  came  a  sound  from  heaven  as  of  a  rushing  mighty 
wind,  and  it  filled  all  the  house  where  they  were  sitting.  And  there 
appeared  unto  them  cloven  tongues,  like  as  of  fire,  and  it  sat  upon 
each  of  them  :  and  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  ;  and 
began  to  speak  with  other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utter- 
tnce.^J 

This  miracle  manifested  itself  in  the  gift  of  tongues,  to  the  asto- 
nished multitude,  barbarous  and  civil,  then  casually  assembled  from 
every  quarter  of  the  habitable  Globe,  who  heard  the  Apostles,  (all 
natives  or  inhabitants  of  Galilee,)  speaking  to  each  of  these  Stran- 
gers, in  his  own  mother  tongue.  And  this  being  for  the  service  and 
conviction  of  others,  was,  in  its  nature,  te'mporary.^  Other  effu- 
sions of  the  holy  Spirit  were  permanent  ;  and  these,  instead  of 
being  conveyed  in  a  sound  from  heaven  as  of  k  rushing  mighty 
WIND,  were  only  conveyed  and  felt  in  the  still,  small  voice.  For 
these  were  principally  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  favoured  Receiver ; 
who,  although  he  himself  was  fully  assured  by  them  of  the  divine 
presence,  yet  could  he  give  no  sufficient  evidence  of  that  Presence  to 
others. 

Thus  it  i^pears,  that  this  species  of  divine  assistance,  which  our 
holy  Religion  caUs  Grace,  is  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  peculiar 

*  John  xiv.  26.  t  John  vii.  39.  X  Acts  H,  1,  et  seg,  i  See  note   . 

K,  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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blessingB  bestoired  upon  the  Faithful,  For,  as  hath  been  obserr ed» 
the  Father  and  the  Son  have  been  graciously  pleased  to  aaaociate, 
in  the  administration  of  this  new  ooconomy,  a  third  divine  Penon, 
called  in  Scripture  the  Holt  Ghost. 

CHAPTER  V. 

This  miraculous  appearance  of  the  holy  Spirit,  on  his  first 
Descent,  naturally  and  happily  leads  us  forward  in  this  our  ffenend 
view ;  by  bringing  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  extraordinary  man- 
ner in  which  it  hath  pleased  Providence  to  promulge  and  propagate 
the  Christian  Faith. 

Now,  as  it  is  apparent  to  common  sense,  that  an  immediate  Rerda- 
tion  from  Heayen  can  be  firmly  established  no  otherwise  than  by  the 
intervention  of  Miracles  ;  and,  as  we  have  found,  by  the  sad  expe- 
rience of  human  corruption,  that  this  supreme  evidence  of  our 
holy  ReHgion  hath  been  fatally  discredited  by  the  contagion  of  /yu!^ 
wonders,  deforming  almost  every  age  of  the  Church,  it  will  be  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  discover  and  fix  the  bounds  of  this  extraordi' 
nary  interposition,* 

But  a  Miracle,  even  when  best  supported  by  hunmn  testimony, 
needeth  to  be  still  farther  qualified,  ere  it  can  deserve  credit  of  a 
rational  Believer :  namely,  that  it  be  so  connected  with  the  system  to 
which  it  claims  rdation,  as  that  it  be  seen  to  make  a  part  of  it,  or  to 
be  necessary  to  its  completion. 

It  is  otherwise,  in  Facts,  acknowledged  to  be  within  the  verge  of 
nature  and  human  agency.  Here  aU  that  is  wanted  to  recoimiend 
them  to  our  belief,  is  the  testimony  of  knowing  and  honest  Wit- 
nesses. 

While  in  pretended  Facts  beyond  the  verge  of  nature  and  hmnao 
agency,  such  as  those  we  call  Miraculous,  much  more  is  required 
when  offered  to  our  belief.  The  oontroul  and  arrest  of  the  established 
Laws  of  Nature,  by  the  Ood  and  Author  of  Nature,  either  mediatdy 
or  immediately,  is  a  thing  which  common  ezpbribncb  halb 
rendered  so  extremely  improbable,  that  it  will  at  lesM  balaace  the 
very  best  human  testimony,  standing  unsupported  and  alone.  Aad 
why  f  Because  ordinary  Facts  carry  their  causes  openly  and  mai^ 
festly  along  with  them  :  Or  if  not  so,  yet  none  are  required,  •»  we  •« 
convinced  their  causes  must  be  intrinsecallt  there.  But  in  Factt 
pretended  to  be  miraculous,  the  immediate  efficient  cause  is  exifimt' 
col ;  and  thereft»re  leaves  room  for  doubt  and  imceitakitjr :  or  raOer, 
when,  in.  this  case,  men  pereeive  no  cause,  they  are  apt  to  c<»iclode 
there  is  none ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  report  is  £dse  and  ground- 
•  "  Difcome  on  the  Resurrection." 
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less.  So  that  when  the  whole  evidence  of  the  Fact,  deemed  miracu- 
lou9,  is  solely  comprised  in  human  testimony,  and  is,  in  its  nature, 
contrary  to  uniform  experience,  the  Philosopher  will,  at  least, 
suspend  his  belief. 

But  though  in  all  Miracles,  that  is,  in  Facts  deemed  miraculous, 
the  EFFICIENT  CAUSE  coutinucs  unknown ;  yet,  in  those  which  our 
holy  Religion  seems  to  recommend  to  our  belief,  the  final  cause 
always  stands  apparent.  And  if  that  cause  be  so  important  as  to 
make  the  Miracle  necessary  to  the  ends  of  the  Dispensation,  this  is 
all  that  can  be  reasonably  required  to  entitle  it  to  our  behef ;  when 
proposed  to  us  with  the  same  fulness  of  human  testimony,  which  is 
sufficient  to  establish  a  common  fact :  since,  in  this  case,  we  have  the 
MORAL  ATTRIBUTES  OF  THE  Deity  to  sccurc  US  from  an  error,  so 
fatal  to  our  welfare.* 

And  the  confining  our  belief  of  Miracles  within  these  bounds, 
wipes  away  (as  I  conceive)  all  the  miserable  sophistry  of  our  modern  pre- 
tenders to  Philosophy,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  against  Miracles,  on 
pretence  of  their  being  contrary  to  general  experience,  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  things.  At  least,  the  true  Philosopher  so  thought, 
when  he  made  that  strict  enquiry  into  Truth,  towards  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  immortal  Work — "Though  common  experience"  (says 
he)  **  AND  THE  ordinary  COURSE  OF  THINGS  havc  justly  a  mighty 
influence  on  the  minds  of  men  to  make  them  give  or  refuse  credit  to 
any  thing  proposed  to  their  belief;  yet  there  is  one  case  wherein 
the  STRANGENESS  of  the  facts  LESSENS  NOT  THE  ASSENT  to  a  fair 
testimony  given  of  it.  For  where  supernatural  events  are  suita- 
ble TO  THE  ENDS  AIMED  AT  BT  HIM  who  hath  powcr  to  change 
the  course  of  nature,  then,  under  such  circumstances,  they  may  be 
FITTER  to  procure  belief,  by  how  much  the  more  they  are  beyond  or 
CONTRARY  TO  ORDINARY  OBSERVATION.  This  is  the  proper  case  of 
Miracles,  which,  well  attested,  do  not  only  find  credit  themselves, 
but  ffive  it  also  to  other  truths  which  need  such  confirmation^^  f 

Now  the  Miracles,  which  Christianity  objects  to  our  behef,  and 
which,  therefore,  demand  credit  of  every  reasonable  man,  are,  and  I 
apprehend  must  be,  qualified  in  one  or  other  of  these  three  ways  : 

*  Here,  by  the  way,  let  me  observe,  that  wbat  is  now  said  gives  tbat  Criterion, 
wbleh  Dr.  Middleton  and  hit  Opponents,  in  a  late  controversy  conoeniing  Miraclbs, 
demanded  of  one  another ;  and  which  yet,  both  Parties,  for  some  reasons  or  other, 
declined  to  give  ;  namely,  some  certain  mark  to  enable  men  to  distinguish  (for  all  the 
purposes  of  Religion)  between  troe  and  certain  Miracle*,  and  thoee  which  were  fabe  or 
donbtfoL  t  '*  Lock 8*8  <<  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding,"  vol.  ii.  chap. 

"  Of  the  Degrees  of  Assent,"  sect.  xiii.  p.  286.— This  great  man,  we  find,  understood 
it  to  be  a^mrent  to  coaunon  sense,  that  the  belief  of  an  immediate  Revelation  from 
Heaven  could  be  firmly  established  no  otherwise  than  by  the  aid  of  Miracle*, — But  see 
this  tmth  proved  more  at  large  as  we  go  along. 
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I. 
They  must  either,  in  the  first  place,  be  snch  as  Christ  and  hk 
inspired  Servants  and  Followers  are  recorded  to  have  performed  fbr 
the  CREDENTIALS  Qf  their  mission. 

II. 
Or,  secondly,  such  as  make  a  necessary  part  in,  or  towards  the 
completion  of  the  Gospel  System. 

III. 
Or,  thirdly  and  lastly,  such  as  have  been  performed  directly  to 
manifost  and  verify  the  divine  predictions,  when  impioas  men 
have  set  themselves  on  attempting  to  defoat  them. 

I. 

When  a  Miracle  is  wrought  (as  in  the  first  case)  for  the  Creden- 
tial of  a  Messenger  coming  with  the  revealed  Will  of  God,  to  Man, 
we  may  safely  confide  in  it.  Because  such  a  Miracle  is  so  far  from 
being  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  occasion,  that  it  is  even  necessary  to 
answer  the  important  purpose  of  it.  Under  this  idea,  it  hath,  I 
believe,  been  generally  conceived  in  every  age  of  our  holy  Religion, 
till  the  present.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  constant  expects- 
tion  of  Believers,  that  these  supernatural  attestations  should  accom- 
pany every  new  Message  from  Heaven;  insomuch  that  all  the 
pretended  Revelations  in  the  Pagan  World,  as  well  as  the  real  in  the 
Jewish  and  the  Christian,  were  constructed  on  this  principle  of 
credit. 

But  now,  in  these  times,  some  there  are  even  amongst  the  Ifinistos 
of  the  Gospel,  who  tell  us,  they  think,  or  at  least  are  hardy  enough  to 
teach,  that  the  reasonableness  of  the  Doctrine  is  the  b^  and 
indeed  the  only  true  evidence  of  its  divine  Original. 

If  in  this  they  should  not  be  mistaken,  I  may,  however,  boast,  that 
I,  myself,  have,  in  this  Work,  greatly  strengthened  this  boasted  pleni- 
tude of  evidence. 

But,  in  reverence  to  Truth,  I  hold  myself  obliged  to  own,  that,  in 
my  opinion,  the  reasonableness  of  a  Doctrine  pretended  to  eome 
immediately  from  €k>d,  is,  of  itself  alone,  no  proof,  but  a  presump- 
tion only  of  such  its  divine  Original :  because,  though  the  excellence 
of  a  Doctrine  (even  allowing  it  to  surpass  aU  other  moral  tesdiing 
whatsoever)  may  shew  it  to  be  worthy  of  God,  yet,  from  that  sole 
excellence^  we  cannot  certainly  condude  that  it  came  immediatdy  from 
him ;  since  we  know  not  to  what  heights  of  moral  knowledge  the 
human  understanding,  unassisted  by  inspiration,  may  arrive.  Not 
even  our  full  experience,  that  all  the  Wisdom  of  Greece  and  Rome 
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comes  extremely  short  of  the  Wisdom  of  the  Gospel,  can  support  us 
in  concluding,  with  certainty,  that  this  Gospel  was  sent  immediately 
from  God.  We  can  but  very  doubtfully  guess,  what  excellence  may 
be  produced  by  a  well-formed  and  well-cultivated  Mind,  further  blessed 
with  a  vigorous  temperament,  and  a  happy  organization  of  the  Body. 
The  amazement  into  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Discoveries,  in  Nature, 
threw  the  learned  Worid,  as  soon  as  men  became  able  to  comprehend 
their  Truth  and  Utility,  sufficiently  shews,  what  little  conception 
it  had,  that  the  human  fiiculties  could  ever  rise  so  high  or  spread 
so  wide. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  condude,  that,  strictly  speaking,  there 
is  no  ground  of  conviction  solid  and  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight 
of  so  great  an  interest,  but  that  which  rises  on  Miracles,  worked  by 
the  first  Messengers  of  a  new  Religion,  in  support  and  confirmation  of 
their  Mission. 

That  is.  Miracles,  and  Miracles  only,  demonstrate  that  the 
Doctrine,  which  is  seen  to  be  worthy  of  God,  did,  indeed,  come 
immediately  from  him. 

To  be  plain,  there  is  a  glaring  absurdity  in  the  novel  £uicy  here 
exposed ;  of  which  we  can  find  no  instance  in  the  affidrs  of  civil  life — 
And  civil  and  religious  Policies  are  conducted  on  the  same  principles 
of  Reason,  while  administered  in  their  integrity.  For  what  public 
Person  ever  imagined,  or  expected  to  have  it  believed,  that  the  true 
and  proper  credential  of  a  Minister  of  State  was  the  fairness  of 
his  Character,  or  the  equity  of  his  demands  7  Nothing  but  the 
broad-seal  of  his  Master,  he  knows,  will  satisfy  those  to  whom  he 
is  sent,  that  he  has  a  right  to  the  Personage  which  he  assumes. 
Doth  not  common  sense  tell  us,  that  a  Messenger  from  God  must 
eome  recommended  to  Mankind  in  the  same  manner?  Neither  his 
personal  accomplishments,  nor  the  excellence  of  his  Doctrine,  nor,  in 
a  word,  any  thing  short  of  the  broad-seal  of  Heaven,  exemplified 
in  Miracle's,  will  be  sufficient  to  establish  his  assumed  Character. 

But  the  Doctors  of  this  new  School  seem  to  have  fallen  into  the 
absurdity  here  exposed,  by  another  as  ridiculous ;  namely,  that  the 
Gospel  itself  is  no  more,  nor  other,  than  a  republica- 
tion of  the  Religion  of  Nature  :  (an  extravagance,  amongst 
the  first  of  those,  which,  I  presume,  this  Work  of  the  Divine  Lega- 
tion hath  totally  discredited.) 

Now  (say  these  men)  if  the  light  of  Reason  hath  instructed  us  in 
what  NATURAL  RELIGION  teachcth,  it  seems  most  consonant  to  com- 
mon sense,  that  the  republication  of  this  Religion  should  be 
established  in  the  same  manner  that  it  was  first  published  to  the 
world.  Not  so  (I  reply,)  even  on  their  false  principle  of  a  mere 
republication.     For  since  it  was  found,  by  experience,  that  the 
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first  publication  of  God's  .will,  by  natural  light  alone,  hath  proTed 
insufficient  to  perpetuate  the  knowledge  of  it ;  we  shall  think  it  most 
adequate  to  Reason,  that  the  republication  should  be  betta 
guarded ;  to  secure  it  from  the  like  mischance. 

But  the  truth  is,  this  idea  of  Christianity's  being  merely  iuch  a 
REPUBLICATION  arose  fh>m  the  grossest  ignorance  of  the  Gospel; 
which  reveals  more,  infinitely  more  important  Truths  than  natural 
LIGHT  did  or  could  discover.  It  revetds  the  whole  scheme  of  humofi 
Redemption  ;  which,  till  this  Revelation  took  place,  was  a  Mystery, 
kept  hid  amongst  the  Arcana  of  the  Godhead. 

However,  the  same  Men  have  another  objection  to  the  bdirf  of 
these  miraculoue  CredentiaU.  And  the  objection  arises,  it  seems,  from 
our  SOPHISTICAL  reasoning  in  support  of  them  :  for  thus  (they  ssy) 
we  argue— 

*'  So  Httle  being  known  of  the  powers  of  created  spirits,  superior 
to  ourselves,  (some  of  which  we  are  (aught  to  beheve  are  beneficent 
to  man,  and  some  averse)  all  that  we  can  conclude  of  Miraclis, 
considered  only  in  themselves,  is,  that  they  are  the  work  of  agents, 
able,  in  some  instances,  to  controul  Nature,  and  divert  her  from  her 
established  course. — But  whether  this  controul  be  performed  imme- 
diately by  the  God  of  Nature,  or  by  Agents  acting  under  his  direction, 
(which  amounts  to  the  same  thing)  or,  on  the  contnury,  by  malignant 
agents,  at  enmity  with  Man,  and,  for  a  time,  permitted  to  indulge 
their  perverse  and  hurtful  purposes,  cannot  be  known  but  by  the 
nature  of  that  Doctrine,  in  support  of  which,  the  pretended  Miracles 
are  performed.   The  condusion  from  this  is,  that  the  Miracles  are 

TO    BE   YBRIFIED   BT  THE   DoCTftlNE." 

But  then,  (say  they,  again)  since  we  know  so  little  of  the  extent  of 
the  human  understanding,  we  cannot  determine  of  the  true  Origniei 
of  the  Doctrine  proposed  to  our  beUef,  till  it  be  supported  by 
Miracles  ;  now  the  conclusion  from  this  is,  that  the  Doctrine  is 

TO    BE   verified    BY   MlRACLES. 

Such  is  the  vicious  Circle  (say  our  adversaries)  round  which  we 
run,  when  we  first  prove  the  Miracles  by  the  DoctCline,  and 

THEN    prove   the   DoCTRINE    BY  THE   MlRACLBB. 

This  is,  without  doubt,  a  Parahgitm.  But  we  deny  that  any  such 
faulty  reaaoning  is  here  employed.  The  term.  Doctrine,  in  the 
first  proposition,  is  used  to  signify  a  Doctrine  agreeable  to  the  truth 
of  things,  and  demonstrated  to  be  $o  by  natural  Ught.  In  the  second 
propootion,  the  term.  Doctrine,  is  Used  to  signify  a  Doctrine  umiM- 
diatelg,  and  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  revealed  by  €k>d.  So  that 
these  different  significations,  in  the  deckured  use  of  the  word  Doc- 
trine, in  the  two  propositions,  sets  the  whole  reasoning  free  from 
that  vicious  Circle  within  which  our  Philosophic  Conjurers  would  con- 
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fine  it.  In  this,  there  is  no  fruitless  return  of  an  nnprogressive 
argument;  hut  a  regular  procession  of  two  distinct  and  different 
Truths,  till  the  whole  reasoning  becomes  compleat.  In  truth,  they 
afibrd  mutual  assistance  to  one  another ;  yet  not  by  taking  back,  after 
the  turn  has  been  senred,  what  they  had  given ;  but  by  continuing  to 
hold  what  each  had  imparted  to  the  support  of  the  other. 

On  the  whole,  we  condude,  that  if  any  Messengers  ever  wanted  the 
Crsdsmtials  op  Miracles,  they  were  the  first  Messengers  of 
6oD  in  the  revealed  Mystery  of  the  Gospel. 

Indeed,  divine  Providence  hath  so  strictly  fqppropriated  Miracles 
far  thete  Credentials,  that  John  the  Baptist,  the  Precursor  of 
those  Messengers,  destined  only  to  announce  the  approaching  Gos- 
pel, worked  no  Miracles  :  yet,  had  Miracles  been  of  no  other  use 
than  what  this  new-fangled  Doctrine  assigns  to  them,  namely,  to  make 
the  hearers  attentive  to  the  excellence  of  the  fnaraU  of  the  new  Rdi- 
pxm,  none  had  more  need  of  them  than  John  and  his  Penitents. — St. 
Chrysostom  seems  to  have  understood  the  Gospel  better  than  these 
modem  Divines,  when  he  supposed  that  even  Jesus  himself  worked  no 
Miracle  till  after  his  baptism,  t.  e.  till  the  time  of  his  addressing  him« 
self  to  his  Mission,  when  Credentials  to  his  Character  were  natu- 
rally required ;  which  Credential  had  he  not  given,  the  unbelieving 
Jews,  as  he  himself  acknowledges,  had  been  free  from  blame. — If  I 

HAD  NOT  DONE  AMONGST  THEM  (sayS  he)  THE  VITORKS  VITHICH 
NONE   OTHER   MAN   DID,   THEY   HAD   NOT   HAD   SIN.'*' 

II. 

We  come  next  to  that  second  Species  of  Miracles,  mentioned  above, 
whose  subject  makes  so  essential  a  part  in  the  (Economy  of  the  Gospel, 
that,  without  it,  the  whole  would  be  vain  and  fruitless.  The  first  and 
principal  of  the  species  is  the  Miracle  of  Christ's  Resurrection 
from  the  Dead. — ^  Christ  he  not  raised,  (saith  St.  Paul)  your  faith 
is  vain  ;  you  are  yet  in  your  sinsj\  And  St.  Peter  uses  the  same  argu- 
ment to  shew  the  necessity  of  his  Master^s  resurrection. — (xod 
(says  he)  raised  him  tg?,  having  loosed  the  pains  of  death  ;  because 

it  WAS   NOT   POSSIBLE   THAT   HE   SHOULD   BE    HOLDSN    OF   IT.^ 

Now  from  whence  does  the  impossibility  arise,  if  not  from  the 
force  of  St.  Paul's  argument  concerning  the  nature  of  Christ's  Resur- 
rection? 

So  important  a  circumstance,  therefore,  required  that  the  highest 
evidence  should  be  given  of  its  truth. 

Christianity  reveals  the  restoration  of  lapsed  and  forfeited  Man 
to  life  and  immortality  from  the  power  and  dominion  of  the  Grave* 

But  the  coarse  of  human  nature  continuing  the  same  trfter  this 
•  John  XT.  34.  t  1  Cor.  zv.  17.  t  Acts  U.  24. 
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restoration  which  it  held  htfore^  and  the  Grave  stiU  boasting  its 
power^  though  foolishly^  indeed,  and  in  Tain,  9mce  Death  had  loH  iU 
Sting  ;  *  there  seemed  to  be  need  of  some  extraordinary  eTidence  of 
the  reality  of  this  change  in  the  order  of  things,  which  being  pro- 
cured at  the  price  of  Christ's  death  on  the  Cross,  and  then  visibly 
paid,  the  nature  of  the  compact  required  that  the  benefit  obtained 
should  be  as  yisibly  put  into  our  possession ;  and  both  one  and  the 
other  openly  exemplified  in  the  same  Person,  the  Author  of  our  Sal- 
vation. For,  if  he  himself  was  not  seen  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  that 
Redemption,  which  was  of  his  own  procuring,  what  hopes  could  be 
entertained  for  the  rest  of  mankind  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  too 
plausibly  concluded,  that  this  expedient  of  Redemption  had  proved 
inefiectual  by  Christ's  not  rising  ?  So  necessarily  connected  (in 
the  Apostle's  opinion)  was  the  Miracle  of  the  Saviour's  viiible 
resurrection  with  the  very  essence  of  the  Christian  Faith.  And  this 
Resurrection  being  the  first  fruits  cf  them  that  slept,  was  the  vary 
thing  which  both  assured  and  sanctified  all  the  benefits  that  were  to 
follow.  For  the  Jewish  first  fruits  (to  which  the  expression  alludes) 
were  of  the  nature,  and  a  security  to  the  plenty,  of  the  approaching 
Harvest. 

Thus,  we  see,  the  Miracle  of  the  Resurrection  made  a  necessary 
part  of  the  integrity  of  the  Gospel. 

But  it  had  other  uses  and  expediencies  besides ;  which,  (in  con- 
cluding this  head,)  I  shaU,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  endeavour  to 
point  out.  The  heathen  World  had,  in  general,  some  notion  of 
another  life.  But  a  resurrection  of  this  material  body,  after  death,  to 
accompany  the  soul  in  its  future  existence,  never  once  entered  into 
their  imaginations ;  though  some  modem  Writers  have  been  misled  to 
thmk  otherwise,  partly  by  what  they  had  learnt  of  the  fables  of  the 
vulgar,  full  of  shadows  of  a  bodily  shape.  Inhabitants  of  the  Tombs, 
or  Attendants  on  the  Soul,  in  the  sequestered  abode  of  Spirits ;  and 
partly  of  the  more  solemn  dreams  of  the  Philosophers,  particularly 
the  famous  Stoical  renovation,  which,  however,  is  so  far  from 
bearing  any  resemblance,  or  yielding  any  credit  to  the  Christian 
resurrection,  though  mistaken  for  it,  that  it  is  absolutely  inconsistent 
with  it. 

The  Sages  of  Antiquity  had  discovered  many  qualities  in  the  human 
Soul,  which  disposed  them  to  think  that  it  might  survive  the  Body. 
But  every  property  they  knew  of  Matter  led  them  to  conclude,  that, 
at  the  separation  and  dissolution  of  the  union  between  these  two 
constituent  parts  of  Man,  the  Body  would  be  resolved  into  the 
Elements  from  whence  it  arose.  And  that  sect  of  Philosophy  which 
most  favoured,  and  best  cultivated  the  Doctrine  of  the  Soul's  immor. 

•  1  Cor.  XV.  w. 
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tality,  considered  the  Body  only  as  its  prison,  into  which  it  was 
thmst,  by  way  of  penance,  for  its  pre-existent  crimes  ;  and  from 
which,  when  it  had  undergone  its  destined  palpation,  it  was  to  be 
totally  set  firee.  Nay,  so  little  did  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
enter  into  their  more  studied  conceptions,  that  when  St.  Paul,  at 
Athens,  (the  capital  Seat  of  Science,)  preached  Jesus  and  the 
Resurrection,*  his  Auditors  mistook  the  second  term  to  be  like  the 
first, '  a  revelation   of  some   new   Deity,   a   certain   Goddess   called 

ANASTASIS.f 

With  all  these  prejudices,  so  unfavourable  to  the  Resurrection 
OP  the  body,  nothing  less  than  the  assurance  of  the  best  attested 
Miracle,  in  confirmation  of  it,  could  have  reconciled  the  Gentile 
World  to  the  belief  of  so  incre4ible  a  Doctrine. 

This  we  say  with  the  greater  confidence,  since  St.  Paul  himself,  on 
this  occasion,  appears  to  argue  on  the  same  idea.  For  when  he  had 
rectified  this  error  of  the  Athenians,  concerning  Jesus  and  the  resur- 
rectwiiy  and  had  informed  them  that,  by  this  resurrection,  he  meant  the 
revival  of  the  dead  bodies  of  men,  and  restoration  of  them  to  life,  he 
adds — whereof  God  hath  given  assurance  unto  all  men,  in  that  he 
raised  Jesus  from  the  dead. — For.  after  his  resurrection,  he  was  seen 
(says  the  same  Apostle,  on  another  occasion)  of  five  hundred  brethren 
at  once  :  of  whom  the  greater  part  remain  unto  this  present, X 

2.  Under  this  second  division  of  Miracles,  whose  subject  makes  an 
essential  part  in  the  CEconomy  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  let  me 
recommend  to  your  consideration  and  belief  the  power  of  Jesus  and 
his  Disciples  to  cast  out  Devils  or  evil  Spirits  from  the  bodies 
of  Men  suffering  by  those  inhospitable  Guests. § 

And  under  this  division  I  the  rather  chuse  to  place  this  species  of 

*  Acts  xvlf.  31.  t  In  tliis  seose  St.  Chbysostom  nndentood  the  thoughts  of 

the  Athenians  to  he  conoemiiig  St.  Paul's  mention  of  the  jintutasU,  Dr.  Ben  TLB  y 
thiuks  otherwise.  Bat  which  of  these  two  Doctors  was  likely  to  he  host  acquainted  with 
the  genhis  and  state  of  Paganism,  when  St.  Paul  preached  at  Athens,  most  be  left  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Reader.  This,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  the  reason  the  modem 
Doctor  gives,  why  th^  Atkenians  could  not  ndttake  Anastasis  for  a  Ooddett,  because 
they  too  weU  understood  the  notion  of  a  remrrection,  is  a  very  weak  one,  since  they  had 
no  notion  of  a  resurrection  at  all ;  unless  they  mistook  (which  is  very  unlikely)  the 
Stoical  renovation  for  that  which  the  Apostle  preached.  Dr.  Bentley,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  feUen  into  that  error,  or  he  could  scarce  have  said — the  Atheniane  well 
understood  the  notion  of  a  Resurrection.  However,  let  the  Athenians  understand  this 
Stoical  renovation  as  they  would,  they  were  certainly  liable  to  a  folly  as  gross,  and  at 
that  time  much  more  general,  which  was,  the  turning  a  moral  entity  into  an  object  of 
worship  :  most  of  which  abstract  notions,  superstition  had  thus  metamorphosed. 
Amongst  the  Jews,  indeed,  the  Resurrection  was  become  a  national  Doctrine  some 
time  before  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  ;  not  coDected  (we  may  be  sure)  firom  natural 
reason,  nor  taught  them  by  their  Scriptures,  yet  collected  from  the  contemplation  of 
their  Prophets  misinterpreted ;  where  the  restoration  ^f  the  Mosaic  Republic  was  pre- 
dicted, in  terms  which  were  mistaken  by  the  latter  Jews,  to  signify  the  revival  or  resur- 
rection of  the  Bodies  of  their  deceased  Ancestors ;  of  which  many  instances  might 
he  given,  besides  Ezekiers  Vision  of  the  dry  bones.  X  1  Cor.  xv.  6.  %  "  Sermon  " 
On  the  Fall  of  Satan. 
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Miracles,  since,  by  occasion  of  a  very  general  and  in£unoiis  pretence  of 
such  a  power,  especially  in  these  later  times,  the  £Act  itself  has  been 
rendered  doubtful ;  and  even  excluded  from  the  number  of  those  men- 
tal and  bodily  disorders,  recorded  by  the  Evangelists,  to  have  been 
relieved  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner  by  Jesus  and  his  Disciples 
— And  they  brought  unto  him  all  sick  people  (says  St.  Blatthew)  that 
were  taken  with  divers  diseases  and  torments,  and  those  which  were 
POSSESSED  WITH  DsYiLe  AND  LuNATics,  and  he  healed  them.* — In- 
somuch that  at  length  we  have  been  told,  that  what  is  here  called  the 
being  possessed  with  Devils,  was,  indeed,  no  other  than  an  atrabihdre 
Lunacy,  or  one  of  those  occult  distempers  for  which  Physicians  conU 
not  find  a  remedy,  or,  what  was  still  harder,  were  at  a  loss  for  a  name; 
and  therefore,  in  complaisance  to  the  imbecihty  of  their  Patients,  they 
agreed  to  suppose  it  supernatural,  or,  (saving  your  presence)  the  work 
oftheBevU. 

But  this  strange  Malady  being  delivered  to  us  as  a  real  Posses- 
sion by  the  Evangelist  last  quoted,  who,  at  the  same  time,  distin- 
guishes it  from  natural  disorders,  and  particularly  from  Lvnacy,  with 
which  these  modem  Doctors  are  willing  to  confound  it,  we  chose  to 
adhere  to  the  opinion  of  the  sacred  Writer. 

In  support  of  which,  and  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  the  matter 
in  question,  it  may  be  proper  to  consider  what  adverse  part  the  Devil 
bore  in  disturbing  the  (Economy  of  Grace. 

Now,  in  the  History  of  the  Fall,  recorded  by  Moses,  to  whidi  the 
Writers  of  the  New  Testament  perpetually  allude^  Satan,  or  the 
Tempter,  Calumniator,  the  old  Serpent,  or  the  etnl  One,  (for  by  these 
names  he  is  characterized  in  Scripture,)  is  represented  as  having  insti- 
gated ihe  first  man,  Adam,  to  disobedience ;  for  which,  by  the  seeoi^ 
Adam,  Jesus  Christ,  (who  restored  us  to  our  lost  inheritance,)  is 
denounced  his  punishment  in  these  figurative  terms,  the  Seed  of  the 
Woman  should  bruise  the  Serpenfs  head :  f  explained  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, to  be  the  final  conquest  and  destruction  of  this  enemy  of 
mankind  by  our  Redeemer.  So  that  we  may  reasonably  expect  to 
find  the  punishment  of  the  Tempter  recorded  in  the  History  of  oar 
Redemption,  as  his  crime  was  recorded  in  the  History  of  the  Fall. 
And,  indeed,  this  circumstance,  so  necessary  to  the  story  of  the  whole 
transaction,  we  meet  with  in  the  Gospel,  on  several  occasions. 

When  the  Disciples,  whom  Jesus  had  sent  out  to  renounce  their 
Mission,  came  back  to  their  Master  exulting  in  the  power  of  their 
Ministry,  he  receives  them  as  Conquerors,  returning  in  triumph  from 
their  spiritual  warfare — I  beheld  Satan  (says  he)  as  lighUmg  ftU 
from  heaven.X     A  strong  and  lively  picture  of  the  sudden  predpita- 

•  Matt.  It.  24.  f  Oen.  iii.  15.  t  Lake  x.  J8. 
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tion  of  that  Prince  of  the  Air  from  the  place  where  he  had  so  long 
held  his  usurpation,  hanging  like  a  pestilential  meteor  over  the  sons 
of  men. 

The  rise^  therefore,  of  Christ's  Kingdom,  and  the  fall  of  Satan*s, 
being  thus  carried  on  together,  it  would  be  strange  indeed,  if,  in  the 
Gospel,  we  should  find  no  marks  of  the  rage  of  Satan's  expiring 
tyranny  amidst  all  the  salutary  blessings  of  the  rising  Empire  of 
Christ.  But  we  find  them  in  abundance.  We  find  this  enemy  of 
our  salvation,  mad  with  despair,  invoking  all  the  powers  of  darkness 
to  blast  that  peace  and  good  will  towards  men,  proclaimed  by  Angels 
on  the  birth-night  of  the  Son  of  God.  For  when  he  understood,  by 
his  baffled  attempts  on  his  Lord  and  Master,  that  the  Souls  of  men 
had  escaped  his  usurped  Dominion,  he  turned  his  cruelty  on  their 
Bodies,  in  the  most  humiliating  circumstances  of  pain  and  oppres- 
sion that  could  dishonour  or  disgrace  humanity :  permitted,  no  doubt, 
to  take  a  wider  range  at  this  decisive  instant  than  at  any  other,  either 
before  or  since,  in  order  to  illuminate  the  glories  of  his  Conqueror. 

Had  the  Jirst  Adam  stood  in  the  rectitude  of  his  Creation,  he  had, 
on  observing  the  Command  given  to  him  in  Paradise,  gained  Immor- 
tality, and  been  placed  above  and  beyond  the  reach  of  natural 
and  MORAL  evil.  His  relapse  back  to  mortality  brought  both  into 
the  world.  The  office  of  the  second  Adam  was  to  restore  us  to  our 
Paradisaical  State.  But  as  the  immortality,  purchased  for  us  by  the 
Son  of  God,  was  unlike  to  that  which  became  forfeit  by  the  transgrcs- 
^on  of  the  Jirst  man  in  this  particular,  that  it  was  not  to  commence 
immediately,  but  was  reserved  for  the  reward  of  a  future  state,  it  fol- 
lowed that  both  physical  and  moral  evil  were  to  endure  for  a  season. 
Yet,  to  manifest  that  they  were,  in  good  time,  to  receive  their  final 
doom  from  the  Redeemer,  it  seems  essential  to  his  character  that  he 
should,  in  the  course  of  his  Ministry,  give  a  convincing  specimen  of 
his  power  over  both. 

One  part,  therefore,  of  his  Godlike  labours  was,  we  find,  employed 
in  curing  all  kinds  of  natural  diseases.  But  had  he  stopped  here 
amidst  his  conquests  over  physical  evil,  the  full  evidence  of  his  Do- 
minion over  both  Worlds,  which,  by  his  office,  he  was  to  restore  to 
their  primeval  integrity,  had  remained  defective. 

Jesus,  therefore,  was  to  display  his  Sovereignty  over  moral  evil 
likewise ;  and  this  could  not  be  seen  in  the  manner  it  was  manifested 
over  natural  evil,  but  by  a  sensible  Victory  over  Satan  ;  through 
whose  machinations  moral  evil  was  brought  into  the  World,  and  by 
whose  temptations  it  was  sustained  and  increased. 

Hence  it  was  that,  amongst  his  amazing  works  of  sanity  and  salva- 
tion, the  CASTING  OUT  OF  Devils  is  so  much  insisted  on  by  the 
Writers  of  his  life  and  death  ;  he  himself  having  informed  them,  that 
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it  was  essentifil  to  the  erection  of  bis  spiritual  Kingdom — Ifl  (says 
be)  catt  mt  DeviU  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  thcn  the  Kingdom  of  God 
is  come  unto  you,* 

Thus,  from  the  very  genius  of  the  Gospel,  from  the  nature  and 
constitution  of  the  System  of  Grace,  it  appears  that  this  was  a  retl 
ejection  of  the  evil  Spirit. 

But,  besides  this,  Jesus  and  his  Disciples,  in  their  manner  of  work- 
ing, and  in  the  mode  of  recording  what  they  worked,  did  every  thing 
that  might  best  display  a  real  victory  over  Satan. 

Let  the  Jews  of  that  time,  let  the  diseased  themselves,  be  as  much 
in  an  error  as  you  are  pleased  to  conceive  them,  in  the  matter  of 
Diabolical  Possession,  yet  no  Believer  will  presume  to  think  that 
Jesus  was  deceived  in  his  own  case;  or  was  disposed  to  deceive 
others,  when  he  informed  his  Historians  of  his  bei$ig  led  by  the  Spirit 
into  the  WUdemess,  and  of  his  being  tempted  there  forty  days  of  the 
DEViL.f — ^Whether  any,  or  what  part  of  this  transaction  passed  in 
Vision,  is  not  material  to  determine,  since  the  reality  of  the  agency 
is  the  same  on  either  supposition ;  as  its  truth  depended  not  on  the 
mode  of  sensation,  but  on  the  infallible  assurance  of  that  ageney. 
For  Jesus,  in  his  amazing  humiliation,  when  he  assumed  our  nature, 
was  yet,  without  doubt,  superior  to  those  infirmities  of  it  which  arise 
from  the  delusions  of  sense ;  as  such  delusions  would  have  been 
incompatible  with  the  exercise  of  his  divine  Ministry.  If,  therefore, 
there  was  any  mistake  in  this  matter,  it  must  be  (I  speak  it  with  the 
most  reverential  horrour)  the  designed  contrivance  of  our  blessjd 
Master  himself,  who  assures  us,  that  he  was  not  only  the  way,  but 
THE  TRUTH  J  likewise. 

So  far  then  is  clear,  that  the  evil  Spirit  was  neither  absent  nor 
inactive  when  the  Gospel  was  first  opened  to  mankind. 

In  THIS  TEMPTATION,  he  was  permitted  to  try  whether  he  eoM 
traverse  the  great  work  of  human  Redemption — In  his  possession  cf 
metCs  bodies,  he  seems  to  have  been,  in  part,  forced  upon  the  attempt, 
that  the  casting  of  him  out,  by  the  power  of  Jesus,  might  evin« 
Mankind  that  our  restoration  to  life  was  fully  accomplished. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  man  possessed  in  the  country  of  the  Gads- 
rines, — The  Devils,  oppressed  by  the  mighty  hand  of  Qod,  and  ready 
to  be  cast  out  and  sent  into  a  place  of  torment,  confess  the  superiority 
of  their  conqueror,  and  proclaim  him  to  be  the  promised  Messiah,  it 
a  time  when  he  concealed  this  part  of  his  Character,  and  was  not  cer- 
tainly known  by  it  even  amongst  his  Disciples. 

If  it  be  asked,  why  the  Devils  proclaimed  it?  The' answer  is  etsy: 
It  was  to  impede,  or  to  cut  ofi^,  the  course  of  his  appointed  MinistrT. 
On  this  account  Jesus  checks,  or  enjoins  silence  to  them.     Indeed, 

•  Matt.  xii.  28.  f  Luke  iv.  1,2.  |  John  xiv.  6. 
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had  all  the  attestation  given  by  our  Saviour  to  real  possessions  been 
no  stronger  than  that  which  he  gave  in  answer  to  those  who  said.  He 
cast  out  Devils  by  Baalzebub,  namely,  that  then,  Baalzebub's  kingdom 
being  divided  within  itself^  must  be  brought  to  destruction,^  the  argu- 
ment might  be  thought  to  labour  a  little ;  for  if  the  power  and  opera- 
tion of  Satan  or  Baalzebub  was  a  groundless  fancy,  as  our  Philo- 
sophers pretend,  Jesus  may  not  unreasonably  be  thought  to  argue  ad 
kominem ;  which  a  Messenger  from  God  might  do  without  impeach- 
ment of  his  Character,  though  the  concession  on  which  he  reasons 
were  not  strictly  conformable  to  the  reality  of  things.  But  when 
such  a  Messenger  commands  the  Devils,  whom  he  pretends  to  have 
cast  out,  not  to  discover  his  office  or  character,  this  is  going  a  length, 
if  there  was  no  Devil  in  the  case,  which  a  Messenger  from  the  God  of 
Truth  could  never,  surely,  be  authorised  to  engage  in. 

If  we  turn  from  Satan's  temptation  of  Jesus  to  his  cruel  treatment 
of  the  Jews,  we  shall  still  find  the  same  strong  marks  of  real  agency. 

Be  it  granted,  that  both  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  of  that  time  were 
grown  very  fanciful  and  superstitious  concerning  diabolic  possessions, 
and,  consequently,  that  they  often  mistook  natural  for  supernatural 
maladies;  what  follows,  but  that  which  we  find  provided  against 
those  false  conclusions  which  weak  or  licentious  men  drew  from 
thence  ? 

The  utmost  care  and  attention  has  been  given  by  the  sacred  Writers 
to  mark  oat  those  cases  of  real  possession,  which  Jesus  reUeved,  by 
some  circumstance  not  equivocal,  or  what  could  not  accompany  an 
imaginary  or  natural  disorder. 

Thus,  in  the  adventure  recorded  by  three  of  the  Evangehstsf — 
when  Jesus  had  eased  the  Demoniac,  and  his  tormentors  had  obtained 
leave  to  go  into  a  herd  of  swine ;  what  other  reason  can  be  given,  or, 
indeed,  what  better  can  be  conceiveil,  of  their  extraordinary  request 
on  the  one  hand,  or  permission  on  the  other,  than  that  this  circum- 
stance was  to  afibrd  a  certain  mark  to  distinguish  a  real  from  an 
inaginary  Possession  ? 

It  is  true,  that  the  wild  extravagance  of  human  fancy  may  be  able 
to  form  chimeras  that  shall  afifright  the  Raiser  of  them  to  distraction. 
Yet  Brutes  (we  all  know)  have  none  of  this  dangerous  faculty. 
Therefore,  when  we  find  great  numbers  of  them  stimulated,  at  once, 
to  an  instantaneons  madness,  we  must  needs  conclude,  that  it  was 
caused  by  some  supernatural  Agent,  operating  on  their  organs. 

So  admirably  has  our  indulgent  Master  been  pleased  to  guard  this 
important  Truth  against  the  most  plausible  evasions  of  self-conceited 
men. 

The  strong  impulse  of  a  vitiated  fancy,  pushed  forward  by  super- 

•  Matt.  xii.  24,  et  seq.  t   Matt,  viii. ;  Mark  r. ;  Luke  \iii. 
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■tition,  miglit  be  supposed  able,  without  other  agency,  to  produce 
these  yery  extraordinary  appearances. 

To  cut  off,  therefore,  all  escape  from  a  f<Hroed  conceaBion  of  Uie 
mighty  hand  of  Ood,  compelling  his  most  aoene  Creatures  to  acknow- 
ledge his  Soverttgnty,  here  are  two  cases  obtruded  on  the  most 
incredulous :  The  one  is,  Satan's  temptation  of  the  Messiah ;  the 
other  is,  his  Poneuwn  of  brute  Animals :  In  neither  of  which  cases 
hath  the  powers  of  imaginatum  any  place.  In  the  first,  the  dirine 
Patient  was  aboYc  their  delusions ;  in  the  other,  the  Brutal  was  as 
much  below  them. 

If  we  turn  horn  the  Facts  which  the  ETangelists  haye  recorded,  to 
the  Expressions  which  they  have  employed,  we  shall  have  fdrthor 
reason  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  ancient  interpretation. 

The  text  says, — They  brought  unto  him  all  sick  people,  that  were 
taken  with  divers  diseases  and  torments :  and  thosk  which  werb 
POSSESSED  WITH  Dbyils,  and  Lunatics  ;  and  he  healed  them. 

Here  we  find,  that  the  disorder  of  those  who  are  said  to  be  pos- 
sessed with  Devils,  is  precisely  distinguished,  not  only  from 
natural  diseases  and  torments  in  general,  but  likewise  firom  Lunacy 
in  particular ;  that  very  disorder  which  the  Antidemoniast  is  so-irill- 
ing  to  confound  with  supernatural  agitations.  Is  it  possible,  there- 
fore, to  believe,  that  a  Writer  of  any  meaning,  at  the  very  time  he  ii 
distinguishing  Lunacy  firom  diabolical  Possessions,  should  confound 
these  two  disorders  with  one  another  f  Yet,  this  is  what  these  licen- 
tious Critics  make  him  do,  in  compliance  (they  tell  us)  with  an  accos- 
tomed  mode  of  speech.  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  certain,  tiiat  the 
sacred  Writer  was  the  more  intent  to  represent  them  as  two  very 
difierent  disorders,  for  this  very  reason,  their  having  many  symptoms 
in  common  ?  a  circumstance  which  hath  made  these  men  solidtoiu  to 
confound  what  the  Evangelist  was  careM  to  distinguish. 

In  a  word,  they  who,  after  all  these  precautions  taken  by  St 
Matthew,  and  the  rest,  can  believe  that  Devils  and  Demomacs  were 
used  only  as  terms  of  accommodation,  may  well  believe  (as  some  <rf 
them  profess  to  do)  that  the  terms  Sacrifice,  Redemption,  and  Satif- 
faction,  come  of  no  better  a  House  than  one  of  the  common  figom 
of  speech.* 

III. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  and  last  Glass  of  Miracues,  vrhich,  we 
say,  demand  the  assent  of  every  reasonable  man,  when  proposed  to 
him  with  full  evidence  of  the  Fact. 

Of  this  land  are  the  Miracles  in  which  the  Deity  immediately  intt^ 
poses,  to  vindicate  the  Credit  of  his  own  Predictions,  when  impious 
men  have  publicly  combined  to  defeat  and  dishonour  them, 

*  See  note  L,  at  tlie  end  of  this  book. 
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The  mo6t  eminent  of  this  Class  was  the  miracuioua  intei^sition  of 
Heaven,  which  defeated  Julian's  attempt  to  rebuild  the  Jewish 
Temple  op  Jerusalem. 

When  God  found  it  expedient  or  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
Memory  and  keep  up  the  Knowledge  of  himself  amidst  a  corrupt 
world,  running  headlong  into  Polytheism  and  Idolatry,  he  chose  a 
single  Family,  which,  when  spread  out  into  a  Nation  or  People,  was 
to  become  the  public  repository  of  his  holy  Name,  till  the  Ailness  of 
time  should  come,  when,  as  he  promised  by  himaelf,  all  the  earth 
ekould  be  Jilted  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord* 

This  funily  was  of  the  seed  of  Abraham ;  which,  in  compliance 
with  the  religious  notions  of  those  times,  he  was  pleased  to  adopt  for 
his  peculiar  People,  under  the  idea  of  their  tutelar  Deity,  or  the  God 
of  Abraham^  leaacy  and  Jacob ;  and,  the  more  effectually  to  secure 
the  great  end  of  their  separation,  assumed,  likewise,  the  title  and 
office  of  their  Kino  or  civil  Goyernor  ;  having,  first  of  all,  commu- 
nicated himself  to  them,  as  the  Maker  and  Governor  of  the  Universe. 

Hence,  the  Religion  he  gave  unto  this  People  came  under  the  idea 
of  a  Ijaw  ;  and  the  Law,  amongst  them,  was,  in  the  strictest  sense, 
Belioion,  as  having  all  the  sanctions  of  a  divine  Command. 

From  this  short  account  of  the  Jewish  constitution  it  appears, 
that  Bkligion,  which,  elsewhere,  had  properly  and  justly  particulars 
otUy  for  its  subjects,  had  here  the  nation  or  community.  And  what, 
elsewhere,  (as  far  as  concerns  the  divine  origin  of  Religion)  is  only  a 
private  matter,  was  here  a  public.  For  the  Deity  being  both  their 
tutelary  God  and  Civil  Governor,  the  proper  object  of  his  care  was,  in 
either  capacity,  the  collective  Body, 

Hence  it  follows,  that  the  principal  Bites  of  the  Hebrew  ReUgion 
and  Law  were  to  be  performed  in  some  determined-  Place.  For  the 
ideas  of  a  tutelary  God  and  civil  Governor  implied  a  local  Besidence ; 
and  A  natitmal  act,  arising  from  the  relations  springing  out  of  these 
qualities,  required  a  fixed  and  certain  habitation  for  its  celebration ; 
and  both  together  seemed  to  mark  out  the  Capital  of  the  Country  for 
that  use. 

Such  a  practice,  which  the  nature  and  reason  of  things  so  evidently 
point  out,  the  Institutes  of  the  Jewish  Law  expressly  direct  and 
enjoin. 

During  the  early  and  unsettled  times  of  the  Bepublic,  the  Sacrifices 
prescribed  by  its  Bitual  were  directed  to  be  offered  up  at  the  door  of 
an  ambulatory  Tabernacle;  but  when  the  People  had  perfected  the 
Establishment  ordained  for  them,  and  a  magnific  Temple  was  erected 
for  retigiouB  Wordiip,  then  their  Sacrifices  were  to  be  offered  in  that 
place  at  Jerusalem  only. 

•  Num.  xW.  21. 
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Now,  Sacrificks  constituting  the  essentials  of  their  Worship,  their 
Religum  could  not  he  said  to  exist  longer  than  that  celehration  con- 
tinued. But  Sacrifice*  were  to  he  performed  in  no  place  out  of  the 
Walls  of  their  Temple.  So  that  when  this  holy  place  was  finally 
destroyed,  according  to  the  prophetical  predictions,  the  iNsrmTTiON 
itself  became  abohshed.  Nor  was  any  thing  more  consonant  to  the 
genius  of  this  Religion,  than  the  assigning  such  a  celebration  of  iti 
principal  Rites.  The  Temple  would  exist  while  they  remained  a  Peo- 
ple, and  continued  Sovereign.  And  when  their  SoTereignty  was  lost, 
the  Temple-worship  became  precarious,  and  subject  to  the  arbitrary 
pleasure  of  their  Masters. — ^They  destroyed  this  Temple :  but  it  was 
not  till  it  had  lost  its  use.  For  the  Rites,  directed  to  be  there  cele- 
brated, were  relative  to  them  only  as  a  free-policied  People. 

So  that  this  was,  in  reality,  a  total  extinction  of  the  Jewish 
Worship.  How  wonderfbl  are  the  ways  of  God !  This  came  to  pass 
at  that  very  period  when  a  new  Bevelatum  from  Heaven  concurred 
with  the  blind  transactions  of  civil  policy,  to  supersede  the  Law  by 
the  introduction  of  the  Gospel  :  the  last  great  work  which  completed 
the  Scheme  of  human  redemption. 

To  confound  this  admirable  order  of  Providence  was  what  induced 
the  Emperor  Julian  to  attempt  the  rebuilding  the  Jewish 
Temple  of  Jerusalem.  The  vanity  of  the  attempt  could  be  only 
equalled  by  its  impiety  :  for  it  was  designed  to  give  the  lie  to  God, 
who,  by  the  mouth  of  his  Prophets,  had  foretold  that  it  should  never 
be  rebuilt.  Here  then  was  the  most  important  occasion  for  a  miracu- 
lous interposition,  as  it  was  to  defeat  this  mad  attempt.  And  thos  in 
fact  it  was  defeated,  to  the  admiration  of  all  mankind. 

But  as  a  large  and  full  account  of  the  whole  afikir  hath  been  already 
given  to  the  Public,  in  a  Work  entituled— Julian,  or  a  DUcouth  «m- 
ceming  the  Earthquake  and  fiery  Eruption  which  defeated  that  Empe- 
ror's Attempt  to  rebuild  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  ;  thither  I  refer  tlie 
learned  Reader,  who  will  there  meet  with  all  the  various  evidence  of 
the  Fact,  abundantly  sufficient  to  support  and  establish  it ;  tc^ther 
with  a  full  confotation  of  all  the  cavils  opposed  to  its  certainty  ainl 
necessity. 

To  conclude  this  subject  with  a  recapitulation  of  what  I  undertook 
to  prove,  namely,  that  the  Miracles  in  the  Christian  Dispensation, 
which  exact  credit  of  reasonable  men,  may  be  all  comprised  under  one 
or  other  of  these  Divisions,  viz. 

I.  Under  that  species  op  Miracles  which  serves  for  credentuls 
to  the  Mission  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  first  Discif^es  and  Followers. 

II.  Or  under  that  which' makes  an  essential  part  in  the  integrity  or 
completion  of  the  Gospel-System. 

III.  Or,  lastly,  under  that  in  which  the  Deity  immediately  inter- 
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poses,  to  Yindicate  the  credit  of  his  own  predictions,  when  impious 
Men  haye  entered  into  a  comhination  to  defeat  and  dishonour  them. 

Not  that  it  is  my  purpose  positively  to  brand,  as  false,  every  pre- 
tended Mirade  recorded  in  ecclesiastical  and  civil  History,  which  wants 
this  £ftvourable  capacity  of  being  reduced  to  one  or  other  of  the  Species 
explained  above.  All  that  I  contend  for  is,  that  those  Miracles,  still 
remaining  unsupported  by  the  nature  of  that  Evidence  which  I  have 
shewn  ought  to  force  conviction  firom  every  reasonable  Mind,  should 
be  at  present  excluded  from  the  privilege  of  that  conviction. 

Indeed  the  greater  part  may  be  safdy  given  up,  for  idle  and  knavish 
tales  of  monkish  invention. 

Of  the  rest,  which  yet  stand  undiscredited  by  any  considerable 
marks  of  Imposture,  we  may  safely  suspend  our  belief,  till  time  hath 
afforded  further  hghts  to  direct  oufjudgment. 

Nor  .will  the  confining  our  Assent  to  Miracles,  thus  brought  within 
the  limits  of  an  apparent  sufficient  cause,  be  less  beneficial  to  Reli- 
gion  in  general,  than  it  is  subversive  of  the  vain  Philosophy  in  vogue, 
which  attempts  to  discredit  all  extraordinary  interpositions  of  Provi- 
dence whatsoever,  as  we  shall  now  shew. 

1.  The  bringing  Miracles  within  these  bounds  will  afibrd  a  mark 
of  distinction,  never  to  be  effaced,  between  those  of  the  Gospel,  and 
those  which  Paganism  and  its  Advocates  objei;t  to  us.  For  I  may 
venture  to  affirm,  that,  amongst  those  pretended  Miracles  in  the  Pagan 
World,  there  cannot  be  fbund  one  that  carries  along  with  it  any  thing 
that  bears  the  least  resemblance  to  a  sufficient  cause.  And  there 
is  strong  reason  to  believe,  that  the  Deity,  without  such  an  occasion, 
would  never  interfere  amongst  the  Gentiles ;  because  such  an  interpo- 
sition would,  besides  the  vanity  of  it,  have  a  natural  and  direct  ten- 
dency to  rivet  men  in  their  idolatry. 

But  the  principal  use  of  confining  Miracles  within  these  bounds 
will  be  the  giving  an  immediate  check  to  Fraud  and  Superstition, 
when  in  their  full  career,  to  abuse  and  enslave  a  foolish.  World.  For 
that  strange  infirmity  of  the  human  mind,  viz.  a  fondness  for  the 
MARVELLOUS  (bcgot  by  a  misconception  of  nature,  and  nursed  by  the 
pride  of  self-importance),  always  niade  the  deluded  multitude  thankless 
and  averse  to  those  who  would  bring  them  to  their  senses ; 

— Cui  sic  estorta  voluptai. 

And  if  Men  be  so  fond  of  the  Marvellous  fbr  the  mere  pleasure  of  the 
ADMIRATION  whlch  it  Creates,  what  must  be  their  zeal  to  propagate 
those  strange  things,  in  which  Religion  is  supposed  to  be  concerned  ? 
Every  disorderly  passion  now  conspires  to  blot  and  deform  the  fair 
face  of  Nature,  with  Prodigies  and  Portents. 

Such  frightful  Visions,  even  the  earliest  Ages  of  Christianity  raised 
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up.  The  Prodigies  of  antichrist  (aays  the  Apostle)  hmt  been  after 
the  working  of  Satan,  with  Powers  and  Signs  and  lyino  Wondrrs.^ 

This,  it  is  troe,  should  make  Thsologians  cautious ;  but  it  shoold 
not  make  our  Philosophers  presumptuous  or  vain.  For  even  then 
Intimados  of  Nature  know  no  more  of  Keat  than  what  lies  just  be£oR 
them,  in  common  with  those  whom  they  most  affect  to  despise :  And 
all  they  know,  if  not  a  Miraclb,  is  yet  a  Mtstrrt. 

Let  these  her  doset^cquaintanoe  eteal,  as  they  are  able;,  to  her 
inmost  recesses,  they  eon  bring  nothing  from  thence  conoening  QodTs 
natural  and  moral  Government,  as  the  Pbet  findy  expresses  it, 

— BDT    CJNDBCYPHBRBD  CHARACTERS, 

which  only  teach  us  the  need  we  have  of  a  better  Decypherer^  than  that 
Reason  on  which  these  men  so  proudly  rely. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

But  now,  besides  these  extraordinary  Gifts,  properly  called  Mira- 
cles, with  which  the  first  Preachers  of  the  Goepd  were  intrusted,  for 
its  more  speedy  propagation,  they  were  endowed  with  another,  and 
more  complicated  kind  of  supemaiural  Power,  namely  Prophecy,  io 
which  a  miraculous  power  was  eminently  included. 

With  Prophecy,  or  with  that  simpler  species  of  divine  Virtac, 
Miracles,  was  the  Churdi  of  Christ  at  that  time  supplied ;  as  one  or 
the  other  was  best  suited  to  the  various  uses  of  Religion. 

In  explaining  this  matter,  which  the  importance  of  the  subject 
requires  us  to  do  more  at  large,  it  will  be  necessary  just  to  repeat  what 
has  been  observed  before ;  that,  in  the  first  propagation  of  a  new  Reli- 
gian  from  Heaven,  the  Will  of  God  must  be  attested  by  Miraclks; 
since  nothing  less  than  this  instant  Evidence  is  sufficient  to  assure  us 
of  its  divine  original. 

But  when  this  hath  been  fully  and  largely  afforded,  the  power  of 
Miracles  (where  Miracles  do  not  make  a  constant  and  essential  part 
in  the  nature  of  the  Dispensation,  as  they  did  in  the  Jewish)  is  with 
good  reason  withdrawn  from  the  Servants  and  Ministers  of  ReligioD : 
And  the  Church  is  from  thenceforth  left,  at  least  for  some  time,  to 
support  itself  on  the  traditional  exemplification  of  this  eyi- 
dence :  something  less  forcible  than  the  original  record,  of  which 
the  first  and  better  ages  of  Christianity  had  been  in  possession. 

But  by  the  time  this  miraculous  power  b^;an  to  fail,  another 
was  preparing  to  supply  its  place,  of  still  greater  efficacy ;  1  mean, 
that  of  Prophecy. 

For  the  sovereign  Master,  who  no  less  manifests  his  constant 
Presence  to  the  moral  than  to  the  physical  government  of  the 

•  2  Th««.  ii.  9. 
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Woildy  has  been  gnudously  pleased  to  give  to  the  later  ages  of  the 
Churdi  more  than  an  equivalent  for  what  he  had  bestowed  upon  the 
earlier^  in  b^inning  to  shower  down  on  his  chosen  servants  of  the 
NEW  COVENANT  the  riches  of  Prophecy  as  the  power  of  working 
Miracles  abated.  So  early,  I  say,  was  this  preparation  made  for 
that  stronger  and  more  lasting  support ;  a  support  not  yet,  indeed, 
improved  into  Emdence  ;  nor  was  the  Evidence  wanted,  while  Mira- 
dee,  in  a  sort,  remained.  Besides,  it  could  not,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  become  Evidence,  till  some  tiqfie  after  its  first  enunciation : 
for  till  the  more  considerable  events  of  a  Prophecy,  which  contained 
the  future  and  later  fortunes  of  the  Gospel,  had  arisen,  and  been 
brought,  by  degrees,  into  existence,  the  Prophecy  could  afford  no 
conviction  of  its  truth. 

Tet,  in  this  wonderful  disposition  of  thingi^  we  see  the  divine  Hand 
by  which  they  were  conducted. 

To  proceed.  Prophecies  were  now  more  clearly  and  simply,  now 
more  obscurely  and  enigmatically  enounced,  just  as  the  nature  of  the 
subject  or  the  circumstances  of  the  time  required. — Yet  still  we  have 
ventured  to  call  Prophecy  ^^stronger  and  more  lasting  Evidence 
than  MiRACiiES.  And  this  will  deserve  our  attention.  The  evidence 
from  Miracles  seems,  by  its  nature,  to  lessen  somewhat  by  time ; 
while  that  from  Prophecy  gathers  strength  by  it,  and  grows  more 
and  more  convictive,  tiU  the  gradual  and  full  completion  of  all  its 
parts  makes  the  splendour  of  it  irresistible. 

Hence  the  wisdom  of  the  divine  Disposer  is  still  further  seen,  in 
making  Prophecy,  not  only  the  strongest,  but  the  last  and  con- 
cluding Evidence  of  a  Religion,  which,  as  it  was  the  completion  of 
the  whole  scheme  of  Revelation,  so  having  (as  it  would  seem)  the 
largest  portion  of  its  course  yet  to  run,  that  species  of  Evidence  which 
does  not  lose,  but  gain  strength,  by  time,  was  best  fitted  to  accom- 
pany it  to  its  utmost  period. 

But  to  go  on  with  our  more  general  reflections  on  the  whde. 

This  DOUBLE  Evidence,  in  support  of  Revealed  Religion,  hath 
always  been  the  same  throughout  every  mode  of  God's  moral  Dispen- 
sations.    The  records  of  sacred  History  confirm  this  Truth. 

Under  the  Jewish  (economy,  although  Miracles,  by  reason  of 
the  peculiar  form  of  the  RepubUc,  were  necessarily  attendant  on  its 
administration,  throughout  a  coarse  of  many  ages  (that  is,  during  all 
ti^e  time  in  which  the  affidrs  of  this  people  were  conducted  by  an 
extraordinary  Providence),  yet  God's  inspired  Servants  were,  together 
^th  the  power  of  working  Miracles,  endowed  with  the  gift  of 
Prophecy.  For,  although  the  extraordinary  Providence,  and  conse- 
quently Miracles,  which  made  a  part  of  it,  continued  much  longer 
than  would  have  been  necessary,  had  Miracles  amongst  the  Jews 
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been  of  no  other  use  than  they  were  in  the  Christian  Charch,  viz.  to 
evidence  the  divinity  of  the  Revelation  ;  yet  as  that  Promdenee,  and 
consequently  this  miraculotu  attendant  on  it,  were  to  cease  long  before 
the  aboUtioD  of  the  Theocracy  ;  the  other  evidence  of  Prophecy, 
in  the  absence  of  Miracles,  was  graciously  bestowed  on  the  Jewish 
Church  likewise. 

Hence  the  inspired  Ministers  of  it,  Daniel  in  particular,  foretold 
more  circumstantially  and  minutely  than  the  rest,  the  various  fortunes 
of  that  Church  and  Republic,  from  its  decay,  in  their  own  times^  to 
the  entire  dissolution  of  it  by  the  introduction  of  a  better  system. 

In  the  like  manner  St.  John,  under  the  new  Covenant,  did,  by 
the  same  divine  Spirit,  predict  the  fortunes  of  the  Christian  Cknr^ 
from  the  flourishing  condition  of  it,  in  his  own  time,  through  all  the 
disasters  of  the  corrupt  ages  that  followed,  to  the  hi^py  consumma- 
tion of  all  things. 

In  both  cases,  for  the  reasons  above  given.  Prophecy  could  not 
be  urged  as  instant  evidence,  at  the  time  it  was  delivered,  but  was 
kept  entire  and  reserved  for  the  use  of  those  ages,  when  Miracles 
having  long  ceased  in  the  Christian^hnrch,  and  were  declining  in 
the  Jewish,  seemed  to  need  this  other  and  further  support. 

From  all  these,  and  from  many  other  considerations  to  be  farther 
urged,  it  will  appear,  that,  of  this  double  Evidence  to  the  truth  of 
Revelation,  viz.  Miracles  and  Prophecy,  the  latter,  as  we  have 
said,  is  of  superior  force  and  efficacy. 

We  have  already  shewn  its  superiority  in  gaining  by  Time  what  the 
other  loses.  This  advantage  is  further  seen  by  its  being  less  subject 
to  the  mistakes  and  fallacious  impressions  of  sense  than  Miracles  are. 

But  as  this  is  a  matter  of  much  importance,  it  may  be  proper  to 
explain  and  verify  the  assertion. 

Both  Miracles  and  Prophecies  are  indeed  appeals  to  the 
Senses,  but  with  this  difference,  that  Miracles,  however  illustnoes, 
such  as  those  worked  by  the  first  propagators  of  our  holy  Religion, 
are  subject  to  the  cavils  of  Infidelity. 

Of  this.  Dr.  Middleton  hath  afforded  a  wonderful  example ;  where 
he  insinuates,  and  would  seem  to  persuade  us,  that  the  Voice  frm 
Heaven  recognizing  the  Son  of  God,  was  no  other  than  a  superstitiouB 
fancy  of  the  later  Jews  called  the  Bath  Kol  ;  a  fantastic  kind  of 
Divination  of  their  own  invention. — As  groundless  and  scandaioos  as 
this  cavil  is,  yet  it  must  be  ovmed,  that  the  frame  of  the  animal 
(Economy,  in  which  a  heated  imagination  is  able  to  work  strange 
appearances  in  the  body,  has  given  some  countenance  to  infidelity,  in 
its  sceptical  conclusions  against  Miracles.  And  though  we  have  said 
enough  to  free  those  of  the  Gospel,  and  some  others,  confined  within 
the  reasonable  bounds  before  laid  down,  from  every  imputation  of  this 
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sort,  yet  Miracles  being,  by  their  very  natare,  open  and  liable  to 
abusive  interpretations,  and  Prophecy  well  secured  from  them,  for 
this,  and  for  the  more  weighty  reasons  given  above,  we  conclude  (as 
the  crown  of  all)  with  the  unerring  declaration  of  the  holy  Apostle 
Peter  ;  who,  in  his  second  general  Epistle  to  the  Churches,  alluding 
to  this  tvoofold  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Revelation,  namely  Miracles 
and  Prophecy,  after  he  had  ended  what  he  thought  fit  to  say  of  the 
firetf  proceeds  to  the  other  in  these  words — we  have  also  a  more 
sure  word  of  Prophecy — ^j^ojxffv  BEBAIOTEPON  tov  DPO- 
4>HTIK0N  Xiyov — a  word,  that  may  be  more  firmly  relied  on,  and 
whose  existence  is  more  durable.  The  word,  /SeSoeimpoy,  including 
both  these  senses.  And  we  have  shewn  that  the  nature  of  Prophecy 
contains  these  two  qualities. 

And  they  being  most  eminently  comprised  in  the  capital  Pro- 
phecy here,  described  and  characterised ;  a  more  particular  explana- 
tion of  it  may  be  naturally  expected  in  this  general  view  of  the 
Christian  Religion. — 

**  We  have  not  followed  cunningly  devised  fables  "  (says  the  Apostle, 
ver,  16.)  "when  we  made  known  unto  you  the  comino  and  power 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  were  eye-witnesses  of  his  Majesty. 

17-  "For  he  received  from  God,  the  Father,  honour  and  glory, 
when  there  was  a  voice  to  him,  from  the  exceeding  glory — ^This  is 
my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased. 

1 8.  "  And  this  voice  which  came  from  Heaven,  we  heard  when  we 
were  with  him  in  the  mount. 

19.  "We  have  also  a  more  sure  word  of  Prophecy: 
wbereunto  ye  do  well  that  ye  take  heed,  as  unto  a  light,  shining  in  a 
dark  place,  until  the  day  dawn,  and  the  day-star  arise  in  your  hearts.** 

*  There  are  few  places,  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament, 
plainer  than  this  before  us ;  and  yet  there  are  none  where  interpreters 
have  wandered  further  from  the  Apostle's  meaning.f 

This  hath  been  principally  owing  to  a  mistake  of  the  subject. 
These  Interpreters  supposed  that  St.  Peter  was  here  speaking  of  the 
personal  Character  of  Jesus  ;  and  thence  concluded,  that  the 
more  sure  word  of  Prophecy,  whereby  he  strengthens  his 
argument,  respected  the  Prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
establish  that  personal  Character. 

But  the  Apostle  is  treating  of  a  different  thing ;  namely,  of  the 

TRUTH  OF  THE  GoSPEL  IN  GENERAL. 

Which  shews,  that  the  more  sure  word  of  Prophecy  regards  a  Pro- 
phecy of  the  New  Testament. 

One  mistake  produced,  of  course,  another.     For,  on  supposition, 

*  From  this  place  to  the  end,  abridged  and  altered  from  Sermon  On  the  Rise  of  Anii- 
Christ,  —R.  W.  t  See  the  altercations  between  Bishop  Sherlock  and  Dr.  Middleton, 

and  their  rCTpectire  Advocates.  ^  i 
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that  the  personal  Character  of  Jemu  was  the  thing  meant,  it  would 
follow,  that  by  the  power  and  coming  of  our  Lord,  we  are  to  und^- 
stand  hiB  first  comino  ;  and  then,  indeed,  the  word  of  Propheof 
must  needs  signify  a  Prophecy  alrsady  fvlfillxd.  Bat  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  the  Character  here  given  of  that  Prophecy, 
to  which  the  Church  is  admonished  to  take  heed,  or  pay  its  attention, 
confines  us  to  one,  but  now,  just  beginning  to  attest  its  diyine  original 
— it  is  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  p^aee,  until  the  day  dawn,  and  the 
day-star  arise  in  our  hearts ;  that  is,  till  a  long  series  of  evrats  (yet 
in  the  womb  of  time)  shall  arise,  to  give  testimony,  by  degrees,  till 
the  whole  evidence  concludes  in  one  unclouded  blase  of  convictioD. 
So  that  the  power  and  coming  of  our  Lord  must  needs  mean  his 

SECOND  COMING. 

Yet  amongst  the  Interpreters  just  brfore  censured,  there  are  scHne 
more  eminently  absurd*  than  the  rest.  One  of  these  is  even  desiroos 
to  have  it  beUered,  that  by  this  more  sure  word  of  Prophecy  is  to  be 
understood  the  Prophecy  of  Isaiah,  chap.  zlii.  ver.  1.  although  the 
Apostle  has  characterised  this  to  be  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place, 
&c.  t.  e.  not  fis  convictiTe  evidence  at  present,  yet  being  a  light, 
though  shining  in  a  dark  place,  it  deserved  our  attention,  till  greater 
lights  should  arise,  which  would  afford  foil  conviotion. 

Now,  could  this  be  the  Character  of  a  Prophecy  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  especially  one  of  Isaiah's,  most  of  whose  Predictions  referred 
to,  and  had  their  completion  in,  Jxsus,  their  great  object?  The 
davm  and  day-star,  here  spoken  of  by  the  Apostle,  as  of  a  very  distant 
light,  was,  in  the  time  of  that  Prophet,  already  risen  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen,  or  it  would  never  rise. 

Let  us,  therefore,  look  out  for  some  more  reasonable  Paraphrase  of 
the  sacred  Text. — 

— <'  That  you  may  be  assured  "  (says  the  Apostle)  **  we  have  not 
followed  cunningly  devised  fables,  when  we  described  to  you  the 
power  of  our  Lord  at  his  second  coming,  you  should  recollect  what 
we  have  frequently  told  you,  of  his  first  ;  having  been  eye-witnesses 
of  the  Majesty  and  Miracles  attending  it,  u^en  there  came  a  voice  is 
him  from  the  exceeding  glory,  &c. — Now,  the  Miraci^ss,  whidi 
accompanied,  and  confirmed  his  mission,. on  his  first  coming,  are 
surely  sufficient  to  gain  credit  to  what  we  have,  as  often,  told  you,  of 
his  SECOND.  And,  of  this  capital  Truth,  God  hath  been  gradoaslj 
pleased  to  add  still  stronger  evidence ;  by  giving  us  a  mors  subs 
WORD  OF  Prophecy.'* 

— ^But  the  general  subject  of  the  Epistle  will  further  su{^rt  the 
truth  of  this  Paraphrase. 

— It  is  a  farewel  address  to  the  Churches,  on  his  having  received 
intimation,  from  the  holy  Spirit,  of  his  approaching  Martyrdom. 

•  See  Mr.  M.  ^  . 
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The  ApoBtle  begins  with  repeating  to  them  [from  ver.  3d  to  the 
15th]  that  elegant  summary  of  Christian  Religion,*  as  was  his  wont, 
on  all  occasions,  to  inculcate.  But,  at  this  juncture.  Consolation 
being  what  the  afflicted  Church  most  needed,  he  takes  his  topic  from 
the  Rewards,  now  supposed  to  be  approaching,  at  the  second  coming 
of  our  Lard  in  the  consummation  of  all  things.  Persecution  had 
soothed  the  sufferers  into  this  flattering  error,  which  was  now  become 
general,  and  not  likely  to  be  soon  redressed,  while  they  continued 
unable  (as  they  yet  were)  to  distinguish  the  two  parts  of  which  this  ^ 
prediction,  concerning  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord,  was  com- 
posed. Each  part  had  its  distinct  completion,  commencing  at  differ- 
ent periods.  The  Jirst,  when  our  Lord  came  to  judgment,  on  the 
Jewish  People,  in  putting  a  complete  period  to  their  (Economy, 
by  the  destruction  of  their  Temple  ;  The  other,  when  he  was  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  and  make  a  final  end  of  the 
MUNDANE  System. 

Or  rather,  to  speak  with  more  exactness,  this  prediction  of  the  "" 
SECOND  coming  was  delivered  in  two  Prophecies  joined  together; 
and,  in  imitation  of  the  Jewish  mode,  mixed  and  interwoyen  with  one 
another ;  generally  as  little  understood,  at  the  time  of  the  deliyery,  as 
all  those  of  a  like  import  were,  which  had  either  a  secondary  sense,  or 
indoded  a  double  subject.  But  for  a  larger  account  of  these,  and 
particularly  of  the  sort  now  in  question,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the  Reader 
to  the  sixth  Section  of  the  sixth  Book  of  this  Work. 

Such  was  the  Error,  which  (as  we  say)  gave  birth  to  the  consolatory 
Epistle  here  explained.  But  as  all  Errors,  together  with  the  acci- 
dental good,  which,  by  the  directing  hand  of  Providence,  they  are 
made  to  produce,  are  easily  attended  with  much  evil ;  so  it  was  here. 

At  first,  the  Error  produced  sobriety,  vigilance,  and  perseverance  in 
the  Faith.  But  afterwards,  it  had  a  contrary  effect.  There  shall 
come  in  the  last  days  (says  this  Apostle)  scoffers,  working  after  their 
own  lusts,  and  saying,  where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming  ? 
For  since  the  Fathers  fdl  asleep,  all  things  continue  as  they  were  from 
the  beginning  of  the  creation.^ 

A&j&t  the  censure  of  this  Impiety,  the  Apostle  proceeds  to  upbraid 
their  ignorance  of  the  natural  constitution  of  the  Earth;  which  is 
physically  ordained  to  bring  on  its  own  destruction,  by  fire,  in  some 
future  period ;  as  heretofore,  by  the  destruction  of  water  :  and  that 
the  delay  of  this  dreadful  Catastrophe,  which  affords  these  scoffo  of 
Impiety,  is  not  owing  to  the  Lord's  slackness  in  the  performance  of 
his  promise ;  but  to  his  long-suffering ;  that  all  might  come-  to  repent- 
ance.X  He  then  describes  this  final  dissolution  of  all  things,  hjfre.^ 
Oat  of  which  (he  teUs  them)  shall  arise  (according  to  the  promise  of 

*  See  the  Sermon  on  thb  text  f  3  Peter  tti.  3,  et  seq.  I  Verae  9. 

5  VeiBes  10-12. 
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Prophecy)  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  shall  dwell  righte- 
aumess*     And  with  this  the  farewel  Epistle  concludes. 

Such  beiug  the  subject  of  it,  who  can  doubt  but  that  a  true  acooont 
of  the  reasoning  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Jirst  chapter  is  here  given  ? 
and,  consequently,  that  the  Apostle's  purpose  is  not  to  speak  of 
indefinite  Prophecies  already  fiilfilled  in,  or  under,  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, but  of  some  precise  Prophecy  to  he  fulfilled  under  the  New  ; 
in  order  as  the  several  parts  of  it  (extending  through  a  course  of 
many  Ages)  should  come  into  existence. 

To  THIS  the  Church  of  Christ  is  bid  to  take  heed,  as  to  a  more 
sure  word  of  prophecy.  But  had  the  description  ended  here,  it  would 
have  been  much  too  vague  to  enjoin  our  attention  in  so  earnest  and 
particular  a  manner.  The  Apostle,  therefore,  goes  on  to  give  it  this 
characteristic  Mark — that  it  was  a  light  shining  in  a  dark 
PLACE.  A  Prophecy,  of  which  the  principal  parts  were,  at  that  time, 
surrounded  and  partly  involved  in  obscurity  and  darkness ;  but  yet, 
emitting  so  many  scattered  Rays,  as  to  make  a  carefbl  obserrer 
inclined  to  think  some  great  scene  was  just  beginning  to  open,  which 
would  amply  reward  our  attention  to  this  light  shining  in  a  darkpktce, 
by  the  change  of  its  condition,  first  into  a  dawn  ;  and  then,  into  still 
clearer  day-spring. 

The  Apostle  having  thus  prepared  our  way  to  this  surer  word, 
or  superior  excellence  of  Prophecy,  proceeds  to  acquaint  us  with  the 
very  identical  Prophecy  he  had  in  his  eye ;  which  will  now  appear 
to  be  no  other  than  the  predictions  of  St,  Paul  and  St.  John  concern- 
ing Anti-christ,  or  the  future  fortunes  of  the  Church,  under  the 
usurpation  of  the  Man  of  Sin  ;  a  prediction  elegantly  called,  by  way 
of  eminence,  the  Word  of  Prophecy.  For  this  Man  of  Sin  began 
to  work  before  the  writing  of  this  farewel  Epistle.  So  St.  Paul 
assures  us — the  mystery  of  iniquity  (says  he)  doth  already 
voRK.f  St.  Peter,  therefore,  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  Epistle, 
recurring  again,  as  his  subject  required,  to  Gk>d*s  long-suffering,  in 
the  delay  of  his  second  coming  to  judge  the  world,  adds,  even  as  our 
beloved  Paul  also,  according  to  the  wisdom  given  unto  him,  hath 
written  unto  you :  as  also  in  all  his  Epistles,  speaking  in  them  of 
these  things  in  which  are  some  things  hard  to  be  under- 
stood, which  they  that  are  unlearned  and  unstable  wrest,  as  they  do 
also  the  other  Scriptures,  unto  their  own  destruction.X  Now  what  are 
these  OBSCURE  parts  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  here  characterised,  but 
the  Prophecies  in  St.  John's  Book  of  the  Revelations  concerning 
Antichrist, §  abridged  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistles,  and  referred  to 
by  St.  Peter,\\ 

•  2  Peter  iii.  13.  t  2  Thess.  ii.  7.  t  2  Peter  ffi.  16,  16.  i  See 

Sir  Isaac  Newton's  <' ObeervaUoDs  upon  the  Apocalypse  of  St  John,"  chap,  i* 
II  See  the  remainder  of  this  argnmeut  in  Discoorse  On  the  Rise  of  ^ntichrist.-^K.  W. 
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[Ab  Uahop  Hnrd,  in  the  preceding  note,  signed  R.  W.,  has  refBired  the  reader,  for 
"  the  remainder  of  the  argnment,"  to  the  **  Discourse  on  the  Rise  of  Antichrist," 
and  that  portion  of  hishop  Warhorton's  Works  not  being  generally  accessible  to 
students,  it  has  been  deemed  desirable  in  this  place  to  append  that  part  of  it  \vhich 
has  not  been  already  introduced,  as  a  suitable  conclusion  to  the  ninth  book.] 

THE  RISE  OF  ANTICHRIST. 

Now  this  Book  of  die  Revelations,  containing  Predictions  darkly 
and  enigmatically  delivered,  hath  yet  such  strong  marks  of  the 
Divinity  about  it,  as  may  well  justify  St.  Peter's  character  concerning 
it,  of  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place  ;  while  his  direction  to  take  heed 
to  it,  and  to  contemplate  the  subject-matter  of  it,  bespeaks  his  cha- 
ritable attention  to  the  pastoral  care.  For  several  of  the  Prophecies 
having  already  had  their  completion,  even  in  those  early  times,  fre- 
quent attention  to  this  light  was  useful,  to  confirm  their  Faith  in  the 
past,  and  to  support  their  Hopes  in  the  future. 

The  principal  subject  of  this  famous  Book  relating  to  one  great 
Event — The  future  fortunes  of  the  Church,  under  the  usurpation  of 
THE  MAN  OF  SIN,  is  elegantly  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the 
WORD  OP  Prophecy.  It  began  fulfilling  even  before  Peter  wrote 
his  Epistle ;  for  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  the  man  of  sin,  to  the  Thes- 
salonians,  says,  th£  Mystery  of  iniquity  doth  already  work,*  It  is 
therefore,  with  the  greatest  truth  as  well  as  strength  of  Colouring, 
called  A  LIGHT  shining  in  a  dark  place.  Just  so  much  was 
seen  of  the  busy  mystery  of  iniquity,  now  beginning  to  work,  as  was 
sufficient  to  fix  men's  attention,  and  to  put  them  on  their  guard 
against  its  delusions.  . 

The  Apostle  too,  for  the  further  encouragement  of  those  whom  he 
exhorts  to  give  early  attention  to  this  ray  of  light,  adds,  that  a  time 
woidd  come  when  the  surrounding  darkness  should  be  dispersed,  and 
Day  pour  in  upon  the  present  obscurities  in  this  word  of  Pro- 
phecy :  on  which,  in  the  mean  time,  they  were  patiently  to  wait — 
UNTIL  THE  Day  dawn,  and  the  day-star  should  arise.  This 
long  wish'd-for  Day  at  length  appeared,  with  Reformation  on  its 
wings :  A  Blessing,  which  redeemed  Reason  and  Religion  from  the 
harpy-claws  of  Monkish  Ignorance  and  Superstition. — The  restora- 
tion of  abused  Science,  which  accompanied  it,  is  well  described  by 
the  Day  dawning ;  as  the  defecation  of  polluted  Religion  is  by  the 
Day-star  rising  in  their  hearts. 

At  this  important  .^Ira,  the  great  Mystery  of  Iniquity  was  clearly 
revealed ;  Antichrist  was  fully  laid  open  and  exposed ;  and  such 
Evidence  given  by  Prophecy  to  the  truth  of  the  Christian  Faith,  as 
most,  while  Reason  remains  amongst  men,  strike  conviction  on  the 
hearts  of  the  unprejudiced.     For  what  but  the  Spirit  of  God  was 

*  Second  epiitle,  ii.  7. 
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sufficient  to  foretell  the  Usurpation  of  an  Antichristian  Tyraimy, 
which  was  to  arise  many  ages  after,  within  the  Church  of  Christ 
itself;  a  species  of  blasphemous  Dominion,  which  the  worid  had 
never  seen  before,  and  of  which,  not  the  least  conception  could  be 
formed  either  from  example,  simiUtude,  or  analogy.  But  the  Apostle 
foreseeing  that  when  this  flood  of  U^ht  should  break  in  upon  a  long- 
benighted  world,  the  imagination  would  be,  now,  as  apt  to  extrava- 
gate,  as  before,  when  it  was  bewildered  amidst  the  surrounding  dark- 
ness. He  thought  proper  to  add  this  important  caution — Knowing  this 
firsts  that  no  Prophecy  of  the  Scripture  is  of  any  private  interprets 
tion  ;  i.  e.  "When  you  sit  down  to  study  the  Apocalypse,  let  it  ever 
be  under  the  guidance  of  this  great  Truth,  That  it  is  not  in  the 
department  of  man  to  interpret  unfulfilled  Prophecies,  by  pretending 
to  ^  the  natures  and  seasons  of  Events,  clearly  indeed  predicted,  but 
obscurely  described.  For  that  the  Interpreter  of  Prophecy  is  not 
Man,  but  €k>d ;  who,  by  bringing  events  to  pass,  affords  to  Man  the 
only  true  interpretation.'' 

That  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  Apostle's  words,  so  long  wrested 
to  absurd  and  licentious  purposes,  is  evident  from  the  reason  he 
assigns  of  his  caution— ;/br  the  Prophecy  came  not  in  the  old  tiine  by 
the  will  of  man  ;  but  holy  men  of  God  spoke  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost :  L  e.  "  for  Prophecy,  under  the  old  Law,  was  not 
the  effect  of  human  conceit,  but  of  divine  influence."  llierefore 
both  the  prediction,  and  the  interpretation,  which  is  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  prediction,  are  equally  the  word  and  work  of  God,  and 
become  manifest  in  the  course  of  his  Providence. — ^Nor  did  the  Pro- 
phets themselves  always  understand  the  fiill  or  even  the  true  import 
of  what  they  delivered,  being  only  the  Organs  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Much  less  then  can  we  suppose  the  common  Ministers  of  the  word  to 
be  qualified  for  the  office  of  Interpreters  of  unfulfilled  Prophecies. 
How  necessary  it  was  to  give  this  caution,  appears  from  what  he  him- 
self observes  in  this  very  Epistle,  of  certain  unlearned  and  unstable 
men,  who  wrested  those  hard  places  in  St.  Paul,  where  the  man  of  sin 
is  mentioned,  to  their  own  destruction.* 

This  dangerous  abuse,  which  began  so  early,  and  lasted  so  long, 
hath  infected  every  age  of  the  Church;  especially  these  latter 
TIMES ;  when  the  wonderful  accomplishment  of  several  of  the  Pro- 
phecies concerning  Antichrist,  having  set  Divines  upon  a  more  accu- 
rate study  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  men  of  warmer  imaginations, 
forgetting  this  apostolic  caution,  instead  of  confining  their  contem- 
plations to  the  Prophecies  already  fulfiUed,  for  the  support  of  their 
Faith,  and  the  consolation  of  their  Hopes,  have  erected  themselves 
into  Prophets  ;  and,  taking  the  work  out  of  the  hands  of  Prori- 

•  Chi^.  ill.  3,  4. 
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denoe,  have  dared  to  predict  <tf  what  is  yet  in  the  worob  of  Time, 
and  still  remains  in  a  dark  pkce. 

But  how  extravagant  soever  some  Protestant  Interpreters  have  ^ 
been»  when  they  gave  a  loose  to  their  Imaginations,  yet  the  soberest 
of  them  hare  universally  concurred  with  the  wildest,  that  this  man  of 
sin^  this  Antichriat,  could  be  no  other  than  the  Man  who  fills  the 
Papal  Chair  :  Whose  usurpation  in  Christ's  Kingdom,  and  Tyranny 
over  Conscience,  by  intoxicating  the  Kings  of  the  earth  with  the  eup 
of  hie  enchantments,  and  Himself,  with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  so  emi- 
nently distinguishes  Him  from  all  other  unjust  Powers,  that  the 
various  Churches  who  broke  loose  from  his  Enchantments,  agreed  in 
supporting  the  vindication  of  their  Liberty,  on  this  common  Princi* 
pie,  that  the  Pope  or  Church  of  Boms  vitas  the  very  Anti- 
christ   FORETOLD. 

On  this  was  the  Reformation  begun  and  carried  on  t  On  this,  v 
was  the  great  Separation  from  the  Church  of  Rome  conceived  and 
perfected :  For,  though  Persecution  for  Opinion  would  acquit  those  of 
■chism,  whom  the  Church  of  Rome  had  driven  from  her  Communion ; 
yet,  on  the  principle  that  She  is  Antichrist,  they  had  not  only  a 
light,  but  lay  under  the  obligation  of  a  command,  to  come  out  of  this 
spiritual  Babylon,* 

On  this  Principle  (the  common  ground,  as  we  say,  of  Reformation) 
the  sev^al  Protestant  Churches,  how  different  soever  in  their  various 
models,  ware  all  erected :  though,  in  course  of  time,  some  of  the  less 
stable  have  slipped  beside  their  foundation,  and  now  stand  aslant 
from  the  common  building.  For  as  the  zeal  of  the  Reformed  kept 
abating,  the  Principle  came  to  be  deserted ;  and  at  length  laughed  at 
as  the  fancy  of  brain-sick  visionaries. 

Therefore,  before  we  proceed  to  the  vindication  of  this  important 
Truth,  it  may  be  proper  to  inquire  into  the  chief  causes  of  so  general 
a  Desertion — I  mean,  as  it  is  now  seen  amongst  ourselves. 

II. 

The  first  occasion  of  discredit  began  very  early.  Some  of  the  first 
Reformers,  even  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  suffered  themselves  to 
entertain  scruples  concerning  the  further  use  of  whatever,  in  the 
Raman  Bitual,  had  be^  abused  to  superstition.  These  scruples  were 
fostered  by  the  Mosaic  Law,  ill  understood :  in  which,  whatever  had 
been  abused  to  Idolatry,  was  (as  they  conceived)  condemned  and 
desecrated.  Now  the  force  of  this  analogy  (such  as  it  had)  arose 
from  the  Principle,  that  the  Pope  vitas  Antichrist,  and  the 
Church  of  Rome  the  spiritual  Babylon  :  from  whence  the 
People  of  Christ  being  commanded  to  come  out,  as  the  People  of  God 

•  Rer.  XfiU.  4. 
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had  been,  from  Egypt,  it  seemed  congraoos  to  reason  that  Papal  and 
Egyptian  Rites  were  equally  abhorred  by  the  God  of  purity. 

I  will  not  stay  at  present,  as  it  is  a  matter  foreign  to  the  subject, 
to  discriminate  the  natures  of  the  two  Dispensations,  by  which 
the  folly  of  applying  the  Laws  of  One  to  the  administration  of  the 
Other,  might  be  made  apparent. 

It  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  observe,  that  these  scrupulous  men 
(from  thenceforth  called  Puritans)  by  their  obstinacy,  which  ended 
in  a  Separation,  soon  grew  very  troublesome,  and  even  formidable  to 
Government.  And  Antichrist,  and  the  Whorb  of  Babylon, 
being  now  become  the  watchword,  as  well  on  account  of  its  being  the 
general  ground  of  Re/armation,  as  because  they  deemed  it  the  parti- 
cular support  of  their  Puritanism  ;  it  is  not  at  all  strange,  that  what, 
ti]l  now,  had  been  a  common  Principle,  should,  from  henceforth,  be 
considered  by  the  Established  Church,  in  no  other  light  than  the  wp- 
port  of  separation,  and  the  badffe  of  separatists.  But,  as  a  support, 
those  who  were  most  attached  to  the  national  worship  would  be  for- 
ward to  bring  the  Principle  into  discredit;  and  as  the  badge,  they 
would  be  ashamed  to  have  it  appear  upon  themselves. 

The  reign  of  James  the  First  gave  another  and  more  decisive 
stroke  to  the  unfashionable  doctrine  of  Antichrist,  He  abhorred  the 
Puritans,  against  whom  Elizabeth  was  contented  to  be  only  oo  her 
guard ;  and  he  feared  the  Papists,  whom  Elizabeth  set  at  defiance ; 
80  that  to  countenance  the  doctrine  of  Antichrist,  was,  in  his  opimoo, 
to  give  credit  to  the  Puritan,  whom  he  hated,  and  to  make  the 
Papists  desperate,  whom  he  feared.  The  Court-Divines,  therefore, 
sought  his  favour,  by  speaking  slightly  of  the  doctrine  ;  or  by  treat- 
ing it  with  contempt.  And  the  greatest  Divine*  and  Scholar  of  that 
age  ruined  his  fortune  at  Court  by  an  immortal  work  in  defence  of 
this  common  Principle.  Nor  does  James's  writing  a  Paraphrase  on 
the  Revelations,  before  he  was  twenty,  to  prove  the  Pope  to  be  Jnii- 
Christ,  or  the  cutting  some  lively  jokes  on  the  old  Gentleman  in  his 
more  advanced  age,  at  all  shew  that  his  sentiments  were  different 
from  those  I  have  here  given  to  him ;  for  the  Paraphrase  was  appa- 
rently the  composition  of  his  Puritan  Governors;  and  as  fw  his 
Jokes,  he  would  at  any  time  sacrifice  a  Friend  to  their  good  reception. 

But  there  was  another  cause  of  still  more  weight,  which,  at  this 
time,  concurred  to  discredit  the  doctrine  of  Antichrist :  and  that  was 
the  effects  of  the  persecutions  which  the  Puritans,  at  that  time, 
underwent.  For,  religious  Persecution  hardens  and  contracts  the 
Will,  and  inflates  and  inflames  the  Imagination  ;  so  that  the  Puritaus, 
supported  under  their  oppression,  by  stubbornness  and  enthmam, 
soon  began  to  fancy  that  they  saw  the  evils  they  suffered  foretold  in 

•  Mede. 
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their  favoorite  Prophecies  concerning  Antichriat :  which  set  them 
upon  interpreting  the  Apocalypse,  not  so  ranch  to  illustrate,  by  the 
aid  of  critical  learning,  what  was  past,  as  to  teach,  with  the  air  and 
spirit  of  Prophets,  what  was  to  come :  regardless  of  the  sage  infor- 
mation of  the  Apostle,  that  the  unfulfilled  Prophecies  are  not  of  pri- 
vate interpretation.  It  will  be  easily  believed,  what  wild  work  this 
spirit  must  produce  in  minds  thus  agitated,  when  brooding  over  so 
mysterious  a  Book :  In  which,  amongst  their  other  visionary  disco- 
Teries,  they  saw  all  that  concerned  their  own  cause  and  sufferings, 
together  with  the  happy  issue  of  them,  in  the  glorious  triumphs  of 
the  Saints :  And  it  will  be  as  easily  conceived,  what  dishonour  these 
extravagances  must  bring  upon  the  great  Principle  itself.  The 
Court  and  Comic  Poets,  who  are  generally  the  Pensioners  or  Crea- 
tures of  the  Great,  soon  took  up  the  subject ;  and  having  it  at  this 
advantage,  turned  these  Prophecies  and  their  Interpreters,  into  mock- 
ery and  ridicule.  Prom  thence,  the  People  catched  the  infection ; 
and  Antickriet  and  Fanaticism  have  been  ever  since  synonymous 
terms. 

Laud  (who  was  bred  up  in  College  with  an  aversion  to  the  Puri- 
tans) when  under  Charles  the  First  he  soon  became  all  powerful, 
encouraged  the  more  rational  principles  of  the  Amunians  ;  of  which 
sect  Grotivs  and  Episcopius  were  the  two  main  Pillars.  Now  the 
moderation  of  the  One,  and  a  visionary  scheme  of  the  Other,  indis- 
posed both  from  pressing  Popery  with  the  victorious  doctrine  of 
Antichrist,  This,  which  added  fresh  discredit  to  it,  encouraged  one 
Court-Divine*  (afterwards  an  Archbishop)  in  an  Act  at  Oxford,  to 
deny  pubHcly,  that  the  Pope*  was  Antichrist;  while  another  of  the 
same  fashionable  party,  though  much  more  able  and  discreet,t 
Tentured,  in  pure  aversion  to  Fanaticism,  to  adopt  the  System  of 
Grotius  on  this  head ;  a  System,  to  which  Popery  has  been  much 
indebted ;  and  which  Grotius  seems  to  have  invented  for  the  sake 
only  of  his  darling  Project,  an  Union  between  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  Churches. 

The  Civil  Wars,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Constitution,  soon 
followed,  the  glorious  atchievement  of  a  rabble  of  armed  Fanatics ! 
whose  Enthusiasm  was  inflamed  to  its  height,  by  their  second  project, 
to  destroy  Antichrist,  and  erect  the  fifth  Monarchy  of  King  Jesus, 
Indeed,  these  were  no  other  than  the  various  spawn  of  the  first  perse- 
cuted Puritans,  So  that  when  Monarchy  was  restored,  and  Church- 
men of  greatest  merit  were,  by  a  rare  chance,  become  most^  in  repute 
at  Court,  the  severity  of  their  sufferings  in  the  late  confusions,  and 
their  aversion  to  the  fanatic  spirit  that  occasioned  those  sufferings, 
enough  disposed  them  to  follow  the  example  of  the  old  Court  Clergy, 
•  SiiBLDON.  t  Hammond. 
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in  discountenanciDg  a  Doctrine  whose  abuse  had  so  much  oontributed 
to  aggravate  the  preceding  mischiefs. 

The  licentious  practices  and  the  Popisk  projects  of  the  FaTontet 
and  Ministers  of  Charles  the  Second  further  concurred  to  Ining 
this  great  Protestant  Principle  into  discredit :  Amongst  theie^ 
whatever  concerned  the  sublimities  of  Religion^  and  the  mysterioiu 
ways  of  Providence;  whatever  disgraced  the  Church  of  Rome,  or 
stigmatized  her  with  the  brand  of  Antichrist,  was  sure  to  be  treated 
with  contempt  and  aversion. 

The  Revolution,  indeed,  removed  many  of  these  prejudices ;  and, 
by  the  vindication  of  religunu  as  well  as  cioil  liberty,  abated  the 
rancour  of  Sects  and  Parties  against  one  another.  Nay,  by  the  recent 
terror  and  abhorrence  of  Popery,  from  which  men  were  but  just 
recovered,  it  ^ven  produced  contrary  prejudices,  favourable  to  the 
cause  of  truth.  So  that  now  one  would  have  hoped,  this  capital 
Prophecy  might  at  length  have  procured  a  fiair  and  equitable  hesiing. 
But,  alas !  the  remedy  came  too  late :  The  distemper  was  grown 
inveterate,  and  Antichrist  and  Babylon  were  still  held  to  be  the 
language  of  cant  and  enthusiasm.  So  that  no  eminence  of  genius,  no 
depth  of  Science,  could  secure  the  Writers  on  thU  Prophecy  from 
contempt.  Of  this  we  have  lately  had  a  portentous  instance,  respect- 
ing the  most  sublime  mind*  that  ever  was ;  and  in  whose  amazing 
efforts  this  nation  most  justly  prides  itself :  who  was  no  sooner  known 
to  have  commented  on  the  Revelations,  than  he  was  judgedf  to 
have  fallen  into  dotage.  And  this  great  Expositor,  as  great  when  he 
laid  open  the  mysteries  of  the  Religuma  System,  as  when  he  unveiled 
those  of  the  Natural,  was  almost  generally  condemned  to  n^lect  and 
oblivion. 

III. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  disadvantages,  under  which  the  man 
must  labour  who  comes  to  the  defence  of  this  sure  vitord  of  Pko- 
phecy,  yet  a  full  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  case  wiU  be  sufficient 
to  encourage  a  Protestant  Divine  to  make  the  attempt :  For,  on  the 
Prophecy  concerning  Antichrist  the  Protestant  Churches  were  founded; 
and  by  the  Apocalypse  in  general  are  they  impregnably  upheld. 

The  contempt,  in  which  the  Doctrine  now  lies,  hath  kept  in  credit 
the  miserable  shifts  the  Church  of  Rome  hath  employed  to  cure  the 
deadly  wound  which  cannot  be  healed.  For  as  that  Community  hdd 
the  Apocalypse  to  be  Canonical,  they  are  obliged  to  own,  that  the 
object  of  the  Prophecy  is  Antichrist,  or  the  Man  of  sin;  and,  what  is 
more,  that  it  is  in  Rome  itself  where  he  domineers.     For,  the  pUoe 

•  Nbwton.  t  By  Voltaire  and  the  Freoch  PhfloMphen  j  a  tect  apnmg  hm 
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of  his  residence,  the  City  on  the  seven  hilU,  is  so  plainfv  marked  out, 
that  it  can  he  neither  mistaken  nor  denied. 

This  is  hard  upon  them,  as  it  lays  them  nuder  the  necessity  of 
going  back  as  high  as  the  first  persecuting  Emperors,  that  is,  to 
the  first  Ages  of  the  Church,  to  seek  for  this  Man  of  sin;  and  in  the 
cireamstances  of  the  rage  and  impiety  of  those  Tyrants,  and  in  the 
state  of  the  then  sufiering  Church,  to  find  out  all  that  rdates  to  the 
Jntichristian  Power  foretold.  t 

The  difi*erence  of  opinion,  therefore,  between  the  Romish  and 
Protestant  Churches,  on  this  important  point,  stands  thus : — The 
EowumUta  hold  that  this  Antichristian  Power  is  a  poi^  of  the 
Ciyn.  kind ;  the  Reformed  contend  that  it  is  a  power  Eccle&iasti- 
CAi..  While  both  concur  to  fix  the  seat  of  this  Power,  whose  nature 
is  thus  disputed,  in  the  City  of  Rome.   • 

This  long  Contest  may  therefore  be  well  reduced  to  a  single 
qoestion,  a  question  which  leads  to  a  decisive  issue, — ''Is  this  Anti- 
christian POWER  OF  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL,  OR  18  IT  OF  THE  CIVIL 

KIND?" — U  it  be  a  civil  power,  the  Church  of  Rome  gains  her  cause, 
and  clears  herself  of  the  capital  charge  of  the  Man  of  sin* s  sitting  in 
the  chair  of  Peter,  and  usurping  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  If  the 
power  be  ecdesiastieal,  the  Protestant  Churches  triumph,  as  being 
established  on  Prophecy,  and  having  their  secession  and  separation 
justified*  by  the  command  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

To  determine  this  decisive  question,  we  shall  have  no  occasion  to 
lanch  out  into  that  wide  ocean  of  Literature,  agitated  by  a  thousand 
storms,  arising  from  every  controversial  quarter  of  this  unexplored 
world  of  MYSTICAL  Prophecy.  For,  if  the  Power  foretold  be  of  the 
civil  kind,  it  can  relate  only  to  the  persecuting  Emperors  ;  if  it  be  a 
Power  ecclesiastic,  it  can  relate  only  to  persecuting  Popes.  For  it  is 
agreed  on  all  hands,  that  persecution  is  the  badge  of  Anti- 
christ. 

But  before  I  proceed  more  directly  to  shew  that  the  Pope,  and  not 
the  Emperor,  is  interested  in  the  actions  and  fortunes  of  this  man  of 
SIN,  it  will  give  additional  force  to  the  Evidence,  if  we  reflect,  pre- 
Tiously,  on  the  distress  to  which,  both  matters  oi  fact  and  matters  of 
fight  have  reduced  the  Advocates  of  the  Papal  Cause. 

To  evade  the  edge  of  these  Prophecies,  which  cut  so  deep  into  the 
vitals  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  her  Advocates  did  not  want  dexterity, 
when  they  interpreted  Antichrist  to  be  a  Power  of  the  civil  kind. 
This  took  the  burthen  from  off  their  slioulders,  by  removing  the  whole 
Scene  into  an  opposite  quarter ;  a  quarter  fertile  of  plausible  appHca* 
tions.  Their  dexterity  consisted  in  turning  necessity  into  a  shew  of 
chcttce.    For  the  birth  of  Antichrist,  his  acts  and  atchievements,  being 

•  Rev.  XTlil.  4, 
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confined  to  onfe  particular  City  ;  in  order  to  find  a  Cwil  Power  donu- 
neenng  in  this  City,  and  persecuting  the  Church  of  Christ,  they  were 
obliged  to  force  their  way  upwards,  to  the  first  Ages  of  Christianity. 
But,  how  much  this  makes  their  Cause  to  labour,  we  shall  now 
endeavour  to  evince. 

1 .  First  then,  had  Antichrist  or  the  num  of  tin  been  the  perse- 
cuting Roman  Emperors,  the  Christians  of  that  time  must  needs  have 
seen  and  acknowledged  his  Character,  in  the  working  and  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  Prophecy :  They,  who  were  Contemporaries,  and,  of 
course,  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  every  circumstance  respecting 
the  PersihitorSf  and  every  circumstance  attending  the  Persecution, 
could  not  but  see  how  all  of  them  (if  such  were  the  £act)  quadrated 
with  every  part  of  the  Prediction  ;  and  so  have  been  fully  convinced, 
that  the  Man  of  sin  was  the  Emperor  of  the  world;  as  indeed  he  was 
not  likely  to  be  one  in  a  much  lower  Station.  On  the  contrary, 
though  Persecution  be  the  famUy-badge  of  Antichrist ,  yet  the 
Christians  of  that  time  saw  nothing  in  the  imperial  edicts,  or  in  thenr 
execution,  that  had  any  marked  resemblance  to  the  desolations  to  be 
committed  by  the  man  of  sin.  They  saw  nothing  there  even  to  excite 
their  attention,  or  to  erect  their  minds  towards  the  Crimes  or  towards 
the  Punishment  of  the  man  of  sin,  so  gn4>hically  described  by  the 
apostles  Paul  and  John  :  nor,  indeed,  any  other  circumstance  in  their 
then  state  of  oppression,  sufficient  to  rescue  the  Apocalypse  from  a 
total  neglect,  save  in  the  doubts  they  entertained  of  its  authenticity. 
So  that,  if  the  Prophecy  of  Antichrist  concerned  the  edrly  fortunes  of 
the  Christian  Church,  as  our  Adversaries  pretend ;  and  that,  yet,  the 
Church,  most  concerned,  saw  nothing  of  it,  as  was  the  case ;  Unbe- 
lievers will  say,  that  no  greater  disgrace  can  befal  Prophecy  than 
what  these  two  things,  when  laid  together,  will  occasion. 

2.  Again,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  Information  concerning 
Antichrist,  or  the  Man  of  sin,  was  not  intrusted  to  St.  John  alone. 
It  was  communicated  to  other  of  the  Apostles;  perhaps  to  all,  for 
reasons  we  may  easily  collect ;  certainly,  to  the  great  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles.  Now  St.  Paul,  in  his  second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians, 
combating  a  growing  error  then  risen  in  the  Church,  'Uhat  the 
SECOND  COMING  of  our  Lord  was  at  hand,'*  says.  Let  no  man  deceive 
you  by  any  means  :  for  that  day  shall  not  come,  except  there  be  a  fail- 
ing  away  first,  and  that  man  op  sin  be  first  revealed,  the  son  of 
Perdition,*  This  is  no  obscure  intimation  that  the  reign  of  Anti- 
christ was  at  some  considerable  distance.  But  the  words  which 
follow  put  the  matter  out  of  doubt :  Remember  ye  not  (says  he)  that 
when  I  was  with  you,  I  told  you  these  things  ?  and  now  ye  know, 
WBAT  wiTHHOLDETH  that  He  might  be  revealed  in  his  time.    For  the 

•  Cbap.  U.  8. 
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Mystery  of  Iniquity  doth  already  work :  only  he,  who  now  UU 
tethy  will  lett,  until  he  be  taken  out  of  the  way  :  and  then  shall  that 
WICKED  ONE  be  revealed* 

By  this,  it  appears,  that  the  impediment,  or  lett,  to  the  revelation 
of  Antichrist  was  something  external, — ^That  spirit  of  Pride,  perse- 
cution, and  impiety,  which  makes  up  the  Character  of  the  man  of 
SIN,  was  ab*eady  breeding  and  fostering  in  the  Church ;  and  were  it 
not  for  an  impediment  without,  which  would  take  some  time  to 
remove,  his  appearance  might  have  been  soon  expected.  This  impedi-  • 
ment,  we  see,  St.  Paul  scruples  to  lay  open  by  Letter ;  at  the  same 
time,  he  reminds  them,  that,  in  his  Conversations  with  them,  he  had 
explained  the  secret.  But  surely,  when  his  argument  led  him  to  it, 
he  had  small  cause  to  decline  a  repetition,  unless  he  thought  it  dan- 
gerous to  be  put  in  writing.  Such  a  reserve  was  not  his  wont.  On 
other  occasions  of  precept  and  instruction,  he  inculcated  what  he 
would  impress  upon  their  minds,  by  frequent  remonstrances  and  repeti- 
tions, in  season  and  out  of  season.  We  mast  conclude,  therefore,  that 
something  of  great  importance  occasioned  his  reserve.  And  if  this 
lett  to  the  appearance  of  Antichrist  were  the  present  existence  of 
THE  Roman  Empire,  we  are  not  to  wonder  he  should  scruple  to 
commit  so  dangerous  a  secret  to  paper ;  He  who,  on  all  occasions, 
was  so  cautious  not  to  give  offence  to  the  civil  Power,  And  what 
would  have  been  deemed  so  high  a  crime  of  State  against  immortal 
Rome,  as  to  teach  that  her  Dominion  was  to  pass  away ;  and,  as  an 
obstruction  to  the  eternal  Decrees  of  Providence,  to  give  place  to  a 
Power  still  more  tyrannical  and  unjust  ? 

Now,  as  the  Papal  usurpation  arose  out  of  the  Ruins  of  the 
Raman  Empire,  and  could  have  arisen,  naturally,  by  no  other  means, 
we  have  great  reason  to  believe,  that  the  existence  of  this  Empire 
was  the  very  lett  and  impediment  so  dbscurely  intimated  by  the 
prudent  Apostle. 

However,  he  tells  us,  that  the  secret  had  been  communicated  to 
the  Churches.  And  probubly  it  was  one  amongst  the  chief  of  those 
dangerous  informations,  w)iich,  we  learn  from  the  history  ef  the 
Primitive  Church,  were  kept,  with  all  care,  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
Catechumens. 

What  then  would  such  a  communication  to  the  Church  produce, 
but  what  it  did  produce,  a  general  Opinion,  that  the  appearance  of 
Antichrist  was  to  be  in  the  latter  times  ?  The  Apostle,  we  find,  when 
he  combated  the  common  error,  that  our  Lord's  second  coming  was  at 
hand,  employs  this  general  opinion  concerning  Antichrist,  to  shew 
how  much  they  were  mistaken,  by  an  argument  to  this  purpose, 
"  You  acknowledge  that  Antichrist  is  to  appear  in  the  latter  times ; 

•  Ver»€»6— S. 
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now  this  Man  of  sin  must  be  revealed  before  the  second  coming: 
conseqaently  the  second  coming  must  needs  be  far  off." 

The  late  appearance  of  Antichrist  was  a  doctrine  so  uniTcrsally " 
receired  in  the  primitiye  Church,  that  it  was  like  a  proT^ial  saying 
amongst  them ;   and  from  thence  St.  John  takes  occasion  to  mo- 
ralize on  the  Doctrine,  and  warn  his  followers  against  that  i|»irit 
which,  in   after-times,  was  to   animate   the  Man  of  sin. — "little 
children,"  says  he,  <'it  is  the  last  time:  and  ye  have  heard  that 
Antichrist  shall  come  :  even  now  there  are  many  Antichrists;  whereby 
ye  know  that  it  is  the  last  time,''  *     As  much  as   to  say.  We  ace 
fallen  into  the  very  dregs  of  time,  as  appears  from  that  Antichristian 
spirit  which  now  so  much  pollutes  the  Churches  :  for  you  know,  it  is 
a  common  saying,  that  "Antichrist  is  to  come  in  those  wretched  days" 
The  Apostle  goes  on  to  employ  the  same  allqsion  through  the  rest 
of  the  Epistle — He  is  Antichrist  that  denieth  the  Father  and  the 
Son.f — ^Again — This  is  thai  spirit  of  Antichrist,  whereof  j^e  have 
heard  that  it  should  come  ;  and  even  now  already  is  it  in  the  world,'*X 
— And  again — Many  deceivers  are  entered  into  the  world,  who  confess 
not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh.     This  is  a  Deceiver  and 
AN  Antichrist.§     Where,  we  see,  the  Appellation,  Antichrist,  u 
employed  to  signify  an  enemy  of  God  and  godliness  in  general,  by  the 
same  figure  of  speech  that  Ulias  was  designed  in  those  times  to 
signify  a  Prophet ;  and  Rachel,  a  Daughter  of  Israel ;  'and  that,  in 
these  times,  Judas  is  used  for  a  Traitor,  and  Nero  for  a  Tyrant 
But  as  these  conyerted  terms  necessarily  suppose,  that  they  originally 
belonged  to  persons  of  the  like  Characters,  who  had  them  in  proper; 
so  does  the  name  Antichrist,  transferred  by  St.  John,  to  certain  of 
his  impious  Contemporaries,  as  necessarily  suppose,  that  there  was 
one  who  should  arise  in  the  latter  times,  to  whom  the  title  eminentlj 
belonged,  as  marked  out  *  in  the  Prophecies  by  the  proper  nawte  of 
Antichrist. 

This  was  not  amiss  to  observe,  because  the  Advocates  of  the  See  of 
Rome  have  laid  hold  of  these  passages  to  shew,  that  Antichrist 
was  only  a  generic  term  for  every  enemy  of  €k)d  and  godhness : 
Whereas  we  Protestants  insist,  that  it  was  tfie  Proper  name  oi  one 
Grand  Impostor  ;  not  one  by  the  individuality  of  Person,  but  by  the 
identity  of  Station,  to  be  revealed  in  the  latter  Ages  of  the  Church ; 
and,  after  he  had  been  foretold  by  name,  that  was  applied  generieaUy, 
by  the  commonest  figure  of  speech,  to  all  who  had  any  semblance  to 
his  Character.  The  only  difference  is,  that  Prophecy  enabled  the 
sacred  Writers  to  use  the  generic  appellation,  before  the  appearance 
of  him  who  had  it  for  his  patronymic  ;  whereas,  in  the  other  caso, 

•  1  John  ii.  18.  t  Verse  22.  t  Chap.  iv.  3.  ft  2  John  7. 
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the  generic  term  most  needs  come  after  the  Person  who  first  bore  it 
for  his  own  name. 

From  these  pUices  therefore  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  it  necessarily 
follows,  that  the  Antichrist  or  man  of  sin  predicted  by  Both  of 
them  (his  Person  and  Fortunes,  more  fiilly  by  the  latter ;  his  Mer- 
chandize and  Traffic,  more  minutely  by  the  former)  could  not  be  the 
persecuting  Emperors. 

Another  rery  persuasive  arffument,  that  the  Antichristian  Power 
in  question  is  the  growth  of  These  latter  times,  is  the  mysterious 
darkness  in  which  the  enigmatic  prophecies  in  the  Apocalypse  con- 
cerning Antichrist  lay  involved  for  many  ages.  A  light  indeed 
shining  in  a  dark  place,  to  the  few  sagacious  observers  of  every  age, 
but  surrounded  with  so  thick  a  darkness  to  aH  besides,  that,  despair- 
ing to  penetrate  the  gloom^  they  consigned  the  Apocalypse  to  a 
general  neglect,  not  without  much  uncertainty  and  doubt  concerning 
its  Author.  But  these  latter  times  have  seen  the  clouds  and  darkness 
gradually  fly  off,  and  the  light  grow  stronger  and  brighter  as  the  fate 
of  Antichrist  approaches.  This  seems  to  be  a  sure  evidence,  that 
the  grand  Impostor  is  of  these  times ;  that  he  has  advanced  through 
several  stages  of  his  Usurpation  ;  that  two  or  three  ages  ago  his  power 
was  at  the  height ;  that  he  is  now  past  his  meridian,  and  hasting  to 
his  dechne ;  and  that  some  future  Age,  not  very  remote,  will  see  his 
total  destruction ;  and  consequently  the  remaining  obscurity  of  this 
famous  book  made  manifest  to  all.* 

*  A  late  Piroteitant  Editor  and  Commentator  of  the  New  Testament,  in  reverence 
perfaape  to  the  memory  of  Orotios,  one  of  the  brightest  Ornaments  of  the  Chorch  or 
Sect  to  which  this  Editor  belongs,  contends,  as  that  great  Man  had  done  befbre  him, 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  not  Antichrist.  We  know  what  it  was  that  induced 
Orotios  to  maintain  that  system ;  it  was  a  project  of  a  comprehension  long  since  out  of 
credit,  from  a  sense  of  its  visionary  impracticable  natnre  :  what  it  was  that  indnced  this 
learned  man  to  revive  it,  a  doctrine  so  injurious  to  the  Protestant  Cause,  unless  a  mis« 
taken  fondness  fbr  that  excellent  Person's  Memory,  1  confess  myself  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
oonoeive. 

However,  he  assures  us,  that  the  fanciful  application  of  AnUchriti  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  vras  first  made  in  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries,  by  the  Franciscan 
Monks  :  from  whom  he  says  the  Reformed  Churches  received  it :  and  then  adds — But 
the  tkimg  wUl  hardl$fjbui  credU  with  men  of  tenee,  thai  in  a  barbarous  and  unlearned 
age,  the  true  key  to  the  Apocalypse  should  be  intrusted  to  these  paltry  Monks j  destitute  of 
tetters  and  all  knowledge  of  Antiquity,  and  denied  to  the  whole  Christian  Church  before, 
for  Thirteen  whole  Centuries  together,*  No  white-Washer  of  Popery  could  have  done 
better. 

In  a  HISTORY  OP  things  past,  and  recorded  in  the  learned  languages,  the  lan- 
guages ot  the  times,  the  best  Scholar  and  most  sagacious  Critic  without  doubt  bids 
fairest  fbr  the  best  Interpreter :  and  the  earlier  he  is  to  the  subject,  the  better  chance  he 
has  of  being  in  the  right. 

But  in  a  Prophecy  of  things  to  come,  foretold  in  all  its  circumstances,  com- 
mon sense  assures  us,  that  he  is  most  likely  to  interpret  best  who  lives  latest,  and  comes 
nearest  to  the  time  of  the  completion.  For  he  who  hath  seen  one  part  already  fulfilled, 
a  part  which  gives  light  to  the  remainder  yet  unfulfilled,  will  certainly  be  best  able  to 
judge  of  the  vfhole,  and  best  understand  to  what  object  it  capitally  relates. 

*  Mgtk  tamen  apnd  cordatos  fidem  invsniet,  aeculo  barbaro  st  Indoeto  venun  ApocalypMos  cla- 
WD,  per  Integra  trededm  Mcula  omnibut  ChrietiaiUs  oocultatam,  a  Monsdiii  omni  lingoanun  et 
antiquitatam  cognittone  dettitutis,  repertam  fuisae.— /Top.  Test.  Orac.  Anut.  1752.  torn.  U.  pp.  891, 
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A  third  Objection  to  this  papal  interpretation,  may  be  drawn  from 
a  Principle  laid  down  in  the  entrance  on  this  Discourse,  Yiz.  That 
Miracles  and  Prophecies  are  the  two  great  Pillars  of  revealed  BeU- 
gion;  but  raised  in  succession,  each  in  its  proper  time  and  place. 
From  whence  it  may  be  collected,  that  the  accomplishment  of 
Prophecies  belongs  to  the  latter  times,  just  as  the  working  or 
Miracles  does  to  the  former :  The  use  of  Prophecies  JulfiUed 
being  to  strengthen  the  endence  of  our  Faith,  from  Mifodes 
performed ;  which  a  long  intermission  of  many  ages  may  seem  to 
have  impaired.  To  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  accomplishment  of 
these  Prophecies  happened,  and  is  to  be  sought  for,  in  ihejirst  ages  of 
the  Church,  tends  to  cross  and  defeat  the  gracious  purpose  of  the 
Founder ;  while  it  takes  away  Prophecy  from  these  latter  times^  in 

The  most  exalted  genios,  with  the  ezactest  knowledge  of  Antiqnitj,  and  ikill  in 
Languages,  could  not  enabte  the  eor/y  Father*  of  the  Church  to  fonn  any  tolerabfe 
judgment  of  a  thing  at  that  time  almost  totally  hidden  in  fotority ;  espedaUy  if  it  wert 
(as  was  the  case  here)  in  a  maUer  of  which  the  mind  of  man,  for  want  of  ihe  know- 
ledge or  experience  of  any  thing  similar,  could  have  no  conception. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  profonndest  ignorance,  in  the  want  of  all  those  acca^kliJk* 
ments,  could  not  hinder  the  most  stupid  Afonk  from  seeing  what  was  hefore  hid  ejes, 
Antichrist  in  PonHficaUy  and  the  Man  of  Sin  arrived  at  kit  full  etahtre,  Tlda  extrsor- 
dinary  Personage  he  might  know,  hy  the  mere  information  of  his  sense,  was  the  bloody 
tyrant  foretold. 

On  other  occasions  indeed,  fbr  wise  and  general  purposes,  it  pleased  IMrine  Providcaoe 
to  hide  the  great  mysteries  of  the  Gospel //'•m  the  wiie  and  prudent,  and  to  reveal  tkem 
unto  Babes,  But  in  this,  the  same  dispensation  was  necessaiy  and  unavoidahle :  And 
the  Franciscans,  without  a  miracle,  had  the  honour  of  starting  Antichrist  in  Us 
form,  which,  without  a  miracle,  the  Origens  and  the  ChryeoeUume  must  hunt  after  in  Tain. 

But  the  pleasantest  part  of  the  argument  is  behind. — If  (says  the  learned  Critic)  •e 
believe  the  Franciscans  when  they  tell  us,  thai  the  Pope  is  the  Beast  and  the  tehore  «/ 
Babylon,  we  must  of  necessity  belietfe  them,  when  they  tell  us,  that  they  themsehe*  ere 
the  only  spiritual  Brethren,  the  true  Church,  and  that  the  single  nusrk  of  the  true  Church 
is  to  live  on  alms,  and  to  wear  a  strait  and  short  capuchins,^  Conmiend  me  to  a 
Reasoner  like  this ;  a  Reasoner  on  necessity.  What !  because  that  which  the  Frauds- 
cans  saw  before  their  eyes,  and  we  see  with  ours,  and  so  agree  with  them,  that  the 
Prophecy  of  Paul  and  John  concerning  Antichrist  was  fulfilled  in  the  Pope,  tlicre- 
fore  we  must  of  necessity  believe  these  same  Monks  when  they  say  they  are  the  titie 
Church,  though  no  Prophecy  hath  given  us  the  marks  either  of  them  or  their  pretended 
church,  unless  it  be  in  the  Froys  that  came  out  of  the  moulh  of  the  Bbast. — If  you  give 
a  man  credit  tor  what  he  can  prove,  we  are  obliged,  it  seems,  to  give  him  credit  for 
what  he  cannot. 

The  Commentators  of  the  present  age,  as  living  so  madi  later  than  those  fYanciseaas, 
have  seen  more  marks  of  the  Beast,  as  he  grew  more  enraged ;  fbr  then,  as  the  poet 
said  of  bis  feDow-beast  the  Tiyer, 

—^swtHTd  with  anffrjf  pride. 
And  eaffd/brth  all  his  spots  on  everp  side— 

and  so  have  been  able  to  give  the  most  convincing  proofs  that  he  is  the  Inhabitant  of 
the  Steven  Hills  ;  and  in  this  the  Protestant  World  has  generally  acquiesced.  But  does  ths 
sober  part  of  it  believe,  that  therefore  the  warm-headed  Interpreters  of  the  Jpocalypte 
have  discovered  (as  they  pretend)  the  Martyrs,  Saints,  and  Witnesses,  penecated 
and  despoiled  by  the  Scarlet  Whore  and  her  infernal  Abettors,  in  their  own  Friends 
and  Parties  in  Religion  ?  By  no  means.  And  why  7  These  Interpreters  prove,  in  At  ^ 
most  iacontestible  manner,  that  the  Church  op  Rome  is  Antichrist;  but  we  see 
they  only  fiincy  they  have  discovered  the  Objects  of  his  rage,  in  those  who  do  honov  to 
their  Cause. 

*  Qui  vero  FraocUcanis  credit,  Pontificem  Romanum  emit  belluam  et  meretricem  BabykMtaa, 
iiadem  eti«in  credat  nkcbssb  bst  solos  fratres  spirituales  esse  veram  oodesiam,  ei  unicain  vera 
ccclesix  characterem  esse  vivere  pane  mendicato,  et  gestare  arctum  brevemque  cncuUum.    P-  KS. 
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which  it  is  wanted,  aud  gives  it  to  the  fonner,  which  stood  in  no  need 
of  it ;  bestowing  on  some  Ages  a  wastefol  abundance,  and  depriving 
others  of  a  necessary  supply. 

Thus,  on  the  confession  of  our  Adversaries^  the  head-quarters  of 
Antichrist  being  fixed  in  Rome;  and,  on  the  conviction  of  our 
senses,  his  tyrannical  and  usurped  Power  being  exercised  in  these 
latter  times:  We  come  more  directly  to  the  main  question.  Whe- 
ther Antichrist  BE  A  Civil  Power,  or  a  Spiritual? 

That  it  was  a  Spiritual,  we  shall  now  evince,  by  the  following 
reasons: 

1 .  In  these  latter  timea,  there  hath  been  no  Civil  power  in  Rome, 
separate  from  an  Ecclesiastical;  but  an  Ecclesiastical  only,  which 
hath  drawn  after  it,  a  Civil.  So  that  if  Rome  were  the  seat  of 
Antichrist,  and  these  latter  times  gave  rise  to  his  Usurpation; 
aud  that,  in  these  latter  timee,  there  was  no  such  civil  power  in 
Rome,  but  this  of  Antichrist ;  Ihe  consequence  will  be,  that  Anti- 
christ as  such  is  a  Spiritual  or  Ecclesiastical,  and  not  a  Civil 
power. 

The  thing  which  hath  kept  this  controversy  on  a  creditable  footing; 
is  the  TWO  Powers*  changing  hands  as  it  were,  and  invading  one 
another's  provinces. 

So  that  when  we  urge  the  Papists  with  AnUehrisfe  having  the 
marks  of  a  spiritual  power,  and  therefore,  not  the  Imperial ;  they 
reply,  these  marks  may  well  be  seen  in  a  Power  confessedly  Civil, 
since  the  Emperor ,  like  the  Pope,  was  always  Ponti/ex  Maximus  here ; 
and  very  often,  a  God,  or  a  Saint  at  least,  hereafter. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  they  urge  us  with  those  marks  of  Anti- 
christ which  bespeak  him  a  civU  power;  we.  reply,  that  though 
the  Pop^s  essential  power  be  indeed  of  the  spiritual  kind,  yet  he 
rightly  wears  these  marks  of  a  secular ;  since  such  a  power  he  had 
annexed  to  his  spiritual,  (just  as  the  Emperor  annexed  a  spiritual 
power  to  the  civil)  by  his  investing  himself  with  a  civil  Dominion, 
called  St.  Peter^s  Patrimony, 

2.  So  far  in  confutation  of  the  System  framed  by  Grotius,  to  faci- 
Utate  the  project  of  a  visionary  Comprehension ;  a  system  of  real 
service  to  nothing  but  the  Papal  Tyranny.  It  is  true,  that  the 
evidence  here  employed  is  only  negative ;  yet  it  comes  with  a  force, 
which  no  positive  evidence  can  exceed.  But  to  leave  no  subterfuge 
for  doubt,  I  shall  dose  all  with  the  other  species,  the  proof  positive, 
taken  from  the  Apocalyptic  Character  of  this  famous  Personage. 

3.  Power  is  male  or  female  indifferently.  Hence,  the  Power  in  ques- 
tion is  sometimes  said  to  be  the  attribute  of  the  man  of  sin  ;  some- 
times, of  the  Scarlet  Whore.  A  corrupt  Church  may  be  found 
either  under  a  popular  or  monarchic  government.     Under  a  popular. 
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One  name  and  one  personage  would  seire  in  enigmatic  Prophecy,  botk 
for  the  Governor  and  the  Goyemed  ;  because  they  are  all  reciprocally 
one  and  the  other :  and  such  a  Church  might  be  commodiously  repre- 
sented by  one  single  Personage.  But,  under  a  manarchie  or  despotic 
Government,  the  AeU  and  Monuments  of  such  a  Church  cannot  be 
well  represented  but  under  Two ;  the  Tyrannic  Head  and  miserable 
Members,  sometimes  suffering  under,  and  sometimes,  again,  sbarii^ 
in,  the  Tyranny. 

On  this  account,  there  was  a  propriety  and  elegance  in  the  occa- 
sional change  of  the  Sex,  by  the  sacred  Penmen.  The  Popk,  as 
Usurper  and  Tyrant  in  Chrisfe  Kingdom^  is  represented  under  the 
male  image  of  Antichrist  or  the  man  of  bin  ;  and  the  Church 
OF  Rome,  whose  cup  of  abominations  had  debaudied  and  intoxicated 
the  world,  under  the  female  image  of  the  Scarlet  Whore. 

And  as  this  affords  us  the  clearest  proof,  that  the  AntichristiaB 
Power  in  question  is  of  the  spirittjal  and  not  of  the  civil  kind,  I 
shall  pursue  the  Vision  in  those  famous  Prophecies  whidi  presents  the 
Christian  Church  under  a  female  form ;  first,  in  its  celestial,  natiTe, 
purity ;  and  then,  in  its  degenerate  and  apostate  state.  For,  of  all 
the  emblematic  Pictures  in  the  Apocalyptic  Visions,  those  two  are  the 
least  ambiguous. 

In  the  xiith  Chapter,  a  Woman  comes  from  Heaven,  "  clothed  with 
the  Sun,  and  the  Moon  under  her  feet,  and  upon  her  head  a  crown  (tf 
twelve  stars  :  And  she  being  with  child,  cried,  travailing  in  birth,  and 
pained  to  be  delivered — ^And  behold  a  great  red  Dragon,  having 
seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  and  seven  crowns  upon  his  heads. — ^And 
the  Dragon  stood  before  the  Woman,  which  was  ready  to  be  delivered, 
for  to  devour  her  child  as  soon  as  it  was  bom.  And  she  brought 
forth  a  man-child,  who  was  to  rule  all  nations  with  a  rod  of  Iron ; 
and  the  Child  was  caught  up  unto  God,  and  to  his  throne.  And  the 
Woman  fled  into  the  wilderness,  where  she  had  a  place  prepared  of 
God,  that  they  should  feed  her  there." — 

In  the  xviiith  Chapter,  an  Angel  says  to  John,  ^*  Come  hither,  I 
will  shew  unto  thee  the  judgment  of  the  great  Whore,  that  sitteth 
upon  many  Waters :  with  whom  the  Kings  of  the  earth  have  com- 
mitted fornication,  and  the  Inhabiters  of  the  earth  have  been  made 
drunk  with  the  wine  of  her  fornication.  So  he  carried  me  away  ia 
the  spirit  into  the  wilderness  :  and  I  saw  a  Woman  sit  upon  a 
ecARLET-coLOUREO  Beast  full  of  usmcs  of  blasphemy,  having  sewen 
heads  and  ten  horns.  And  the  Woman  was  arrayed  in  purple  and 
scarlet  colour,  and  decked  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  pearls, 
having  a  golden  cup  in  her  hand,  full  of  ab6minations  and  filthinea 
of  fornication.  And  upon  her  forehead  was  a  name  written.  Mystery, 
Babylon  the  Great,  the  Mother  of  Harlots,  and  abominations  of  the 
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earth.  And  I  saw  the  Woman  drunken  with  the  blood  of  the  Saints, 
and  with  the  blood  of  the  Martyrs  of  Jesos  :  and  when  I  saw  her,  I 
wondered  with  great  admiration.  And  the  Angel  said  unto  me. 
Wherefore  didst  thou  marvel  ?  I  will  tell  thee  the  Mystery  of  the 
Woman,  and  of  the  Beast  that  carrieth  her,  which  hath  the  seven 
heads  and  ten  horns. — ^And  here  is  the  mind  which  hath  Wisdom,  the 
ae?en  heads  are  seven  mountains  on  which  the  Woman' sitteth. — 
These  shall  make  war  with  the  Lamb  ;  and  the  Lamb  shall  overcome 
them." 

Though  the  two  prophetic  Yiidons,  I  have  here  transcribed,  be  full 
of  evidence  concerning  the  fortunes  of  Antichrist,  and  the  fate  of 
the  Scarlet  Whorb  ;  and  that  the  Pope  and  See  of  Rome  are  no 
other  than  the  alias  names  of  the  Criminal ;  yet  our  point  being  only 
to  shew,  that  the  Antichristian  Power  in  question  is  a  spiritual 
and  not  a  civil  Power,  I  have  at  present  nothing  to  do  with  its  various 
abominations,  here  sketched  out,  further  than  as  some  circumstances, 
concerning  these  abominations,  speak  more  fully  to  the  general  truth 
we  are  upon. 

The  SAME  Woman,  who  represents  the  Christian  Religion,  we  see 
appear  in  both  the  Prophetic  Visions; — ^pure  and  immaculate  when 
first  let  down  from  Heaven ;  but  defiled  and  contaminated  by  a  long 
commerce  in  the  Wilderness  of  this  world. 

In  her  Virgin-state  we  see  her  armed  in  the  celestial  panoply  of 
Faith  and  Knowledge  ;  and,  (while  in  this  state)  like  her  almighty 
Father,  without  variableness,  or  shadow  of  changing :  expressed  by 
her  being  cloathed  with  the  sun,  crowned  with  twelve  stars,  and  the 
moon  under  her  feet, — She  is  in  labour  with  her  first-bom,  and  pained 
to  be  delivered;  by  which  is  admirably  held  out,  the  dangers  and 
diflELculties  our  holy  Religion  struggled  with,  in  giving  birth  to  the 
infant  Church,  whom  the  Powers  of  this  world  stood  ready  to  devour : 
strongly  expressed  by  the  great  red  dragon  who  stood  be/ore  the  woman 
ready  to  be  delivered,  for  to  devour  her  child  as  soon  as  it  was  bom^ 
Whose  purpose  was  defeated  by  the  extraordinary  Providence  of 
Heaven,  wakeful  for  its  preservation:  arid  her  child,  whose  fhture 
fortune,  we  are  told,  was  to  rule  all  nations  (when  he  had  degenerated 
into  a  Tyrant)  with  a  rod  of  iron,  as  soon  as  brought  forth,  was  caught 
up  unto  God,  and  to  his  throne. 

The  Woman  fled  into  the  Wilderness,  and  was  in  safety  there^ 
I  know  no  better  reason  for  our  being  informed  of  this  circumstance, 
than  that,  when  the  fortunes  of  the  Church  are  resumed,  as  they  are 
in  the  zviith  Chapter,  we  might  knftw  where  to  find  her ;  and,  as  she 
was  so  totally  changed,  to  know  her  likewise  when  we  had  found  her. 
In  this  Chapter,  therefore,  the  Prophet  is  led  into  the  Wilderness^ 
and  introduced  to  her  presence,  sitting  upon  a  scarlet-coloured  Beast„ 
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under  the  title  of  the  great  Whorb^  and  branded  in  the  forehead, 
as  was  the  wont,  in  stigmatizing  common  Prostitutes.  Indeed  her 
meretricious  dress  and  equipage  sufficiently  shew  how  much  she  was 
fallen  from  her  first  love.  She  is  stript  of  all  the  ornaments  which 
she  brought  down  with  her  from  Hearen ;  and  instead  of  being 
clothed,  as  at  first  she  was,  with  the  eun,  and  crowned  with  twelve 
etara,  she  is  now  arrayed  in  purple  and  ecarlet  colour,  cmd  decked  with 
gold,  and  precious  atones,  and  pearls:  that  is.  Religion  had  now 
exchanged  those  divine  gifts  and  graces,  with  which  she  was  first 
adorned  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  worldly  wealth  and  grandeur,  to 
which  she  was  arrived,  by  coming  to  a  good  understanding  with  her 
old  enemy  the  Red  Dragon,  or  Civil  Power  :  Of  whom  having 
received  the  trappings  of  Sovereignty,  she  soon  after  tore  fh>m  him 
the  Sovereignty  itself.  A  revolution  in  her  fortunes  well  expressed  by 
her  MOUNTING  and  riding  the  scarlet-coloured  Beast,  the 
same  with  the  red  Dragon  ;  as  appears  ^m  the  like  number  of 
heads  and  horns  bestowed  upon  the  Monster  under  each  denomination. 
Nay,  to  mark  this  identity  the  stronger,  the  Crowns  which  were  on 
the  seven  heads  of  the  red  Dragon,  whil^  he  was  Sovereign,  and  a 
Persecutor  of  the  Virgin,  are  no  longer  found  on  the  seven  heads  of 
the  scarlet-coloured  Beast,  now  deprived  of  Sovereignty,  and  become 
subject  to  the  Scarlet  Whore  :  Who  having  got  the  Beast,  or  degene- 
rated Civil  Power,  at  this  advantage,  rides  him  at  her  pleasure ;  and, 
like  another  Circe,  gives  him  of  her  Golden  Cup,  full  of  the  Wine  of 
her  abominations,  and filthiness  (/fornication,  while  she  herself 
drinks  the  blood  of  the  Saints, — The  Kings  of  the  earth  (says  the 
Prophet)  commit  fornication  with  the  Whore :  i.  e.  in  this  impnie 
mixture  of  the  two  Powers,  civil  and  spiritual,  both  become  polluted ; 
the  Civil  uses  Religion  for  an  engine  of  State,  to  support  Tyranny  ; 
and  the  Spiritual  gets  invested  with  the  rights  of  the  Magistrate,  to 
enable  her  to  persecute. 

But  if  we  attend  to  the  Prophetic  Language  of  St.  John,  we  shtll 
see  more  clearly  the  beauty  of  this  representation.  His  language 
abounds  in  a  mixed  phraseology,  formed  on  the  different  natures  of  the 
two  Dispensations :  And  expressive  of  ideas  belonging,  sometimes  to 
the  one,  sometimes  to  the  other  system.  Each  of  these  sorts  the 
Prophet  employs  occasionally,  as  each  best  contributes  to  the  force 
and  elegance  of  his  discourse.  So  here,  the  Cup  of  fbrmeatum 
alludes  to  the  degeneracy  of  the  Jewish ;  in  which,  the  figurative 
name,  for  Idolatry,  was  Fornication  and  Adultery, — The  blood  of 
the  Saints  alludes  to  the  distressed  condition  of  the  Christian ;  and 
more  plainly  signifies  Persecution  for  Opinion,  These  are  the  two 
great  Reproaches  of  all  Religion,  natural  and  revealed :  and  each  was 
the  peculiar  Pest,  the  one  of  Judaisor ,  the  other  of  Christianity.    For 
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Idolatry  Tiolates  the  yery  essence  of  the  Law^  and  Persecution 
defeats  all  the  virtue  of  the  Gospel.  These  two  infernal  Tyrannies^ 
the  Prophet  represents  as  the  Assessors  of  the  Scarlet  Wuore^  now 
become  Sovereign  of  the  Earth. 

But  if  we  want  to  know  the  ingredients  of  this  inchanted  Cap, 
with  which  the  Inhalnters  of  the  earth  have  been  made  drunh,  St. 
Paul  will  tell  us.  In  his  account  of  the  Bde-board  of  the  great 
Whore,  he  tells  us,  that  ''  In  the  latter  times  some  shall  depart  from 
the  Faith,  giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits,  and  Doctrines  of  Devils  ; 
speaking  Kes  in  hypocrisy,  having  their  conscience  seared  with  a  hot 
iron ;  forbidding  to  marry,  and  commanding  to  abstain  from  meats, 
which  God  hath  created  to  be  received."  *  In  which  words  the  Holy 
Spirit  graphically  describes, — the  Worship  of  Sainte — the  fabrication 
of  false  Miracles — the  invention  of  Purgatory ^  and  the  means  con- 
trived for  escaping  it — monkish  and  clerical  Celibacy — Pagan  fasts 
— and  Jewish  distinction  of  meats. 

The  last  excess  of  the  Woman  in  purple  and  scarlet  colour,  after 
having  intoxicated  all  others,  is  the  getting  drunk,  herself — I  saw  the 
Woman  (says  the  Prophet)  drunken  with  the  blood  of  the  Saints,  and 
with  the  blood  of  the  Martyrs  of  Jesus, — In  lies  and  hypocrisy  the 
Whore  began  her  reign;  and  in  Persecution,  she  filled  up  the 
measure  of  her  Tyranny.  Nothing  now  remained,  but  the  coming 
vengeance  of  Heaven,  when  the  ten  horns,  or  the  Civil  Powers  of 
Europe  confederated,  shall  hate  the  Whore,  and  make  her  desolate  and 
naked,  and  shall  eat  her  flesh,  and  bum  her  with  flre.f  But  this 
being  an  unfulfilled  Prophecy,  a  matter  yet  in  the  womb  of  Time,  we 
make  no  further  use  of  it,  than  just,  by  quoting  it,  to  cultivate  and 
encourage  a  disposition  in  the  Rulers  of  the  earth,  to  facilitate 
the  great  work  which  Providence  hath  ordained  to  bring  to  pass  by 
their  ministry. 

To  conclude,  I  presume  I  have  now  performed  what  I  undertook, 
(and  it  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  Protestant  cause) 
viz.  to  prove,  that  Antichrist  and  the  Scarlet  Whore  are  a 
Spiritual  Power;  and  therefore,  no  other  than  the  Pope  and 
Church  of  Rome. 

One  of  the  soberest  as  well  as  soundest  Reasoners  of  this  reasoning 
Age,  who,  free  from  the  enthusiasm  of  party-zeal,  carr^d  with  him  to 
the  study  of  Scripture  all  the  Philosophic  light  and  precision,  which 
he  had  learnt  of  his  Masters,  Locke  and  Newton  (who  themselves 
employed  the  richest  of  their  stores  in  the  hke  sacred  service)  after 
having  paid  the  closest  attention  to  the  predictions  of  the  Apocalypse, 
hath,  as  the  result  of  all,  been  bold  enough  to  put  the  truth  of  Re- 
vealed Religion  itself  on  the  reality  of  that  prophetic  Spirit  which 

•  1  Tim.  W.  1,  et  seq.  .  t  Rev.  xvU.  16. 
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here  foreteUs  the  desoktioii  of  Christ's  Church  and  Kingdom 
hy  Antichrist ;  and  the  restoration  of  both  to  their  original  PuRmr 
and  Power.  "  If,"  (says  he)  "  in  the  days  of  St,  Paul  and  8t 
John,  there  was  any  footstep  of  such  a  scHi;  of  power  as  this  in  the 
world ;  or  if  there  had  been  any  such  power  in  the  world ;  or  if 
there  was  then  any  appearance  of  probability,  that  could  make  it 
enter  into  the  heart  of  9ian  to  imagine  that  there  ever  could  bb 
any  such  kind  of  power  in  the  world,  much  less  in  the  Temple  or 
Church  of  God  ;  and  if  there  be  not  now  such  a  power  actually  and 
conspicuously  exercised  in  the  world ;  and  if  any  picture  of  this 
power,  DRAWN  after  the  event,  can  now  describe  it  more  plainly 
and  exactly  than  it  was  originally  described  in  the  words  of  the 
Prophecy ;  then  may  it,  with  some  degree  of  plausibleness,  be  sug- 
gested, that  the  Prophecies  are  nothing  more^  than  enthusiastic 
Imaginations.'"!' 

*  «  BHdenee  of  natnnJ  and  revealed  ReBgion,"  by  Dr.  S.  Clarke,  Rector  of  St 
James's,  Westadnater,  p.  282. 
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P.  344.  A.  On  this  Point  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  the  reader  to  ^ 
those  two  excellent  Writers,  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  and  Mr.  W.  Baxter,  for  a 
full  Demonstration  of  the  immaUriality  of  that  Substance,  in  which  the 
faculties  of  sense  and  reflexion  reside.  [See  Clarke's  Tracts  against  Dod- 
well  and  Collins,  and  Baxter  on  the  Nature  of  the  Soul.]  These  Writers 
have  gone  much  furt)ier  than  Locke  and  others  on  the  same  Subject ;  who 
contented  themselves  with  sliewingthepossilnU^,  ru^ypreat  probability,  that 
the  thinking  mibitance  in  us  is  immaterial.  [See  Locke's  Second  Re^dj  to 
the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  p.  600.  of  his  Works.]  But  Clarke  and  Baxter 
have  clearlj  proved,  from  Uie  discovered  qualities  of  a  thinking  Being,  that 
the  Soul  cannot  possibly  be  material,  whatever  undiscovered  qualities  it  may 
be  possessed  of.  And  this  conclusion  was  made  (in  my  opinion)  neither 
rashly  nor  at  random.  For,  to  unsettle  our  assurance  in  the  truth  of  their 
Opinion,  their  Adversaries  must  shew  that  such  undiscovered  qualities  are 
contrary  to  the  qualities  discovered;  yet  contrary  qualities  can  never  sub- 
sist together  in  the  same  substance,  without  one  destroying  the  other. 
Hence,  we  understand  the  futility  of  Mr.  Locke's  superinduction  of  the 
faculty  of  thinking  to  a  system  of  Matter;  conceived,  by  that  excellent 
Writer,  in  the  modest  fear  of  circumscribing  Omnipotence ;  but  Omnipo- 
tence is  not  circumscribed  by  denying  its  power  of  making  qualities, 
destructive  of  one  another,  to  reside  in  the  same  substance  (for  a  power 
which  produces  nothing  is  no  exercise  of  power)  ;  but  by  denying  his  power 
to  change,  together  with  consistent  qualities,  the  nature  of  the  substance  in 
which  those  qualities  reside.  This  power  (supposing  Mr.  Locke  contended 
for  no  more)  will  be  readily  granted ;  but  his  argument  will  gain  nothing 
by  it.  On  the  contrary,  by  changing  materiality  into  immateriality  it  ends 
the  dispute  with  the  Bishop ;  but  to  Mr.  Locke's  disadvantage,  by  proving,  // 
that  the  Soul,  or  thinking  Substance  in  us,  is  immaterial, 

P.  352.  B.  The  impious  notion  of  the  human  Soul's  being  part  or 
portion  of  the  Divine  Substance,  made  the  Theistical  Philosophers  give  no 
credit  to  the  Doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  [See 
the  Divine  Legation,  Vol.  II.  B.  3.  -Sec.  4.]  To  avoid  this  impiety,  certain 
Christian  Enthusiasts  taught  that  eternity  was  the  condition  of  the  Soul  by 
nature  as  well  as  by  grace.  And  so,  before  they  were  aware,  ^ell  into  the 
very  error  of  the  Philosophers,  which  they  were  so  anxious  to  avoid.  For 
eternity  being  confessed  by  all  t6  be  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  it 
followed,  that  the  human  soul  was  indeed  part  or  portion  of  the  Divine 
Substance.  This  execrable  frenzy,  of  which  Religion  could  never  get 
entirely  free,  (known  by  the  name  of  Spinozism)  hath  of  late  appeared 
under  its  ugliest  form  in  the  Writings  of  Mr.  W.  Law,  collected  l&om  the 
ex{Joded  ravings  of  Jacob  Behmen.  [See  a  book,  intituled.  An  Appeal  to 
all  who  doubt  or  disbelieve  the  Truths  of  the  Gospel.] — But  when  learned 
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men  wake  out  of  one  deliriam,  it  is  not  to  recover  their  senses,  but  to  M 
back  again  into  another ;  and  that,  generally,  is  its  opposite.  So  it  was 
here.  The  Philo^phic  Converts  to  the  Christian  Faith,  in  the  first  ages  of 
the  Church,  were  no  sooner  convinced  of  the  folly  of  fancying  that  the 
human  Soul  was  a  Part  of  the  Ghdheady  than,  in  their  haste  to^  at  distance 
£rom  that  monstrous  opinion,  they  ran  suddenly  into  a  contrary  folly,  and 
maintained,  that  the  Soul  had  not  one  spark  of  the  Divinity  in  her  whole 
composition  ;  but  was  material  as  well  as  mortal :  now  degrading  man  to 
a  brute,  whom  before  they  had  exalted  to  a  God.  Nor  hath  this  extrara- 
gance  been  destitute  of  (for  what  extravagance  hath  ever  wanted)  the 
patronage  of  modem  Divines.  We  have  seen  it  lately  employed  in  support 
of  a  fr^  whimsy,  viz.  the  sleep  of  the  Soul.  One  thing  howerer 
seems^to  be  defective  in  the  Scheme  ;  which  is,  the  not  rectifying  the  old 
error  of  a  Resurrection.  For,  I  apprehend,  that  when  a  material  Soul  is 
once  gone  to  Sleep,  nothing  but  a  re-creation  can  awake  it. 

P.  358.  C.  Other  death  had  been  understood,  viz.  Eternal  Ufe  in  muery. 
But,  to  see  what  iU  use  hath  been  made  of  this  portentous  comment,  we 
need  only  attend  to  Collins  in  his  discourse  of  free^hinting,  ^*  We  learn  in 
the  Old  Testament^*  (says  he)  ** that  Adam  by  eating  the  forbidden fiuit 
subjected  himself  and  all  his  Posterity  to  death.  But  the  New  Testament 
TEACHES  us  TO  UNDERSTAND,  by  deoth^  etemol  life  in  misery ;  and  ^m 
thence,  we  know  that  Gtod  had  but  one  way  to  put  mankind  in  a  a^ndty 
of  enjoying  immortal  happiness."  p.  153.  Having  given,  in  this  buffoon 
manner,  so  absurd  and  monstrous  a  picture  of  redemption,  (to  the  compo- 
sition of  which  the  School  Divines  had  greatly  contributed)  he,  and  his 
free-thinking  colleagues,  hoped  that  their  Doctrine  of  Christianities  being 
only  a  republication  of  the  Religion  of  Nature  would  go  down  the  easier. 
And  they  well  enough  understood  how  to  manage  that  unscriptural  error  to 
their  advantage ;  as  jnay  be  seen  by  Tindal's  book,  intituled,  Christiaiiitj 
as  old  as  the  Creation;  which  combats  the  Christian  Revelation,  under 
cover  of  the  absurd  concessions  of  certain  latitudinarian  Divines  of  a  later 
date.  These  concessions,  Tindal  miscalls  the  Principlbs  of  Chris- 
tianity. Hence  this  formidable  book  became  one  continued  thread  of 
contemptible  sophistry  from  beginning  to  end.  Yet  I  remember  the  time 
when  the  false  terror  of  it  alarmed  the  whole  body  of  the  Clergy,  for  the 
danger  of  the  Church,  who  were  but  just  recovered  from  the  Saehettrd' 
crisis. 

P.  358.  D.  The  Remonstrants,  fearing  that  this  interpretation  of  the 
text  might  give  countenance  to  the  School-doctrine  of  original  sin,  deny 
that  Infants  are  here  meant,  by  those  who  had  not  sinned^  &c.  But  the  fear 
is  vidn.  It  was  deathy  and  not  damnation^  which  reigned  from  Adam  to 
Moses,  The  expression — Kal  r»ri  rovs  fiff  afioprria'arras,  &c. — implies  it  was 
a  part  only  of  the  human  species  which  was  free  from  sinning  after  the 
simiHtude  of  Adam's  transgression  ;  or '  the  being  without  sin.  And  what 
part  could  this  be  but  the  infantine  ? 

P.  366.  E.  It  is  true,  that  notwithstanding  the  conformity  of  this 
language  in  the  Revelations  to  that  of  Peter  and  to  the  Gospel  of  John,  some 
Critics,  and  particularly  Grotius,  would  have  the  text  in  the  Apocalypse^ 
which  says, — all  that  dwell  upon  the  Earth  shall  worship  him  whose  names  are 
not  written  in  the  Book  of  lAfcy  of  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  fotmdation  of 
the  world — ^to  be  thus  understood — 7^e  Bo(A  of  Life  written  from  the  fowt- 
dation  of  the  World— end  not  as  here  translated — Christ  slain  from  the 
foundatkn  of  the  World.  However,  both  the  one  and  the  other  sense  infers 
the  same  truth  ;  for  if  the  Book  of  Life  [of  the  Lamb  shun]  was  writtm 
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fnm  the  faundaiion  of  the  worldy  it  is  plain,  that  the  Lamb  slaiUy  or  the 
9acrifiee  of  his  death,  toas  pre-ordained  from  the  foimd<aion  of  the  World. 

P.  3(59.  F.  The  reason  why  Jesus,  at  the  first  puhlication  of  the  Gospel, 
refers  so  little  to  the  Fall,  which  concerned  all  mankind,  and  so  much  to 
his  Mrsstahship,  which  directly  concerned  only  the  Jews,  is  apparent ;  his 
Mission  was  first  directed  to  the  house  of  Israel,  He  left  his  Apostles  to 
carry  on  their  Ministry  of  the  Gospel  to  the  OenHles,  Hence  St.  Paul, 
who  was  more  eminently  the  Apostle  of  the  ChntileSy  is  so  explicite  in  his 
account  of  the  bbstoration  from  the  Fall.  This  furnished  a  handle  to 
Lord  Bolingbroke  to  affirm,  with  equal  ignorance  and  malice,  that — Paul 
preached  a  nbw  Gtospel,  different  from  thai  of  Jesus. 

P.  379.  G.  A  learned  and  serious  Writer,*  in  a  late  book,  intituled. 
Observations  and  Enquiries  relating  to  the  various  parts  of  ancient  Hi8tory,t 
hath  a  chapter  concerning  human  Sacrifices  ;  which  he  thus  introduces — 
One  would  think  it  scarce  possible  that  so  unnatural  a  ctistom  as  that  of  human 
Sacrifices  should  have  existed  in  the  world.  But  it  is  certain,  that  it  did  not 
onfy  exist y  but  almost  universally  prevaiLX  Our  account  of  the  origin  of  this 
unnatunU  custom  will  much  abate  the  wonder.  However,  the  learned  Wri- 
ter solves  the  difficulty  with  much  ease  ;  by  deriving  it  from  the  Command 
to  Abraham.  And  here,  before  I  enter  on  the  matter,  permit  me  to  repeat, 
what  I  have  before  observed,  that  it  indicates  an  odd  turn  of  fiiind  (however 
general  it  may  be),  which  disposes  the  Learned  to  seek  for  the  origin  of  the 
superstitious  Rites  of  antiquity,  rather  in  the  casual  adventures  of  par- 
ticular men,  than  in  the  uniform  workings  of  our  common  nature.§ 

But  the  learned  Writer  fancies  his  solution  is  much  strengthened  by  the 
general  notion  of  Antiquity,  that  the  ANGPQIIoeYSIA  was  a  Mystical 
Sacrifice.  Let  us  examine  his  reasoning  o^  this  head.  Mr.  Bryant  having 
given  us,  ^m  the  fragment  of  Sanchoniatho,  what  relates  to  IL  or  KRO- 
NUS's  sacrifice  of  his  only  Son  (by  which,  indeed,  it  appears,  that  human 
Sacrifice  was  not  a  conceit  of  yesterday ;  the  Author  of  that  fragment 
plainly  deriving  his  story  from  this  part  of  the  Abrahamic  Histoiy),  goes 
on  in  these  words,  "They"  [human  sacrifices]  "  were  instituted  probably 
in  consequence  oi  s^  prophetic  TVadition,  which  I  imagine  had  been  preserved 
in  the  fieunily  of  Es<tu  ;  and  transmitted,  through  his  posterity,  to  the  peo« 
pie  of  Canaan."  1 1 

To  this,  let  me,  first  of  all,  observe,  that  the  supposition  of&prophetie 
tradition  rests  entirely  on  the  truth  of  my  peculiar  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
command  to  Abraham,  viz.  That  it  was  a  mere  scenical  representation,  given 
at  the  patriarch^ s  earnest  request.  For  on  this  idea  only  could  the  command 
be  considered  as  a  prophecy.  But  this  is  doing  too  much  honour  to  my 
hypothesis,  stOl  held,  I  suppose,  by  the  more  orthodox,  to  be  a  paradox ; 
and,  what  is  still  worse,  it  greatly  weakens  the  learned  Writer's  reasoning  ; 
for  a  scenical  representationy  which  must  naturally  end  as  this  did,  in  a  pro- 
hibition of  the  commanded  sacrifice,  could  hardly  induce  any  one,  who 
went  upon  the  grounds,  or  in  consequence  of  a  prophetic  TVaditiony  to 
think  that  human  Sacrifices  were  acceptable  to  the  Deity.  But  the  truth 
is,  this  prophetic  Tradition,  in  the  family  of  Abraham,  is  merely  gratis 
dictum.  We  find  not  the  least  footsteps  of  it  in  the  more  circumstantial 
History  of  the  other  branch  of  Abraham's  Family,  the  Patriarchal ;  which 
was  most  concerned  to  preserve  it,  had  there  been  any  such.  Besides,  how 
this  commanded  Sacrifice,  which  was  forbidden  to  be  perpetrated,  should 
encourage  human  sacrifices,  before  men  had  steeled  themselves,  by  long 

•  Mr.  Bryant.  t  Printed  In  qnarto,  1767.  J  Page  267.  *  S«e 

"the  Divine  Legation."  ||  Page  291. 
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use,  in  the  practice  of  so  annatiira]  a  crime,  is  hard  to  conceive.  It  is  trae, 
that  this  argument  will  lose  somewhat  of  its  force,  when  we  suppose  the 
command  was  given  to  a  family  which  were  no  strangers  to  human  Sacrifice, 
This  is  observed  purely  in  reverence  to  truth ;  but,  be  this  as  it  wUl,  it 
subverts  the  fancy  of  the  Abrahamiie  aripinal.  For  the  £Bct  seems  to  be, 
that,  at  the  time  this  Command  was  given  to  the  Patriarch,  the  Gentile 
world  was  deeply  plunged  into  this  diabolic  Barathrum :  which  though 
the  descendants  of  Esau  possibly  had  not  escaped,  yet  the  line  of  Isaac  ce^ 
tainly  had. 

The  Mosaic  account  of  the  State  of  Religion  in  the  Abrahamic  timeS) 
shews  that  it  was  extremely  depraved.  For  though  the  iniquity  of  the 
AmorUes  was  not  yet  fuUy*  yet  that  of  their  neighbours,  in  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  we  know,  was.  These  considerations  reasonably  induced  PMh 
the  JeWy  in  his  Discourse  concerning  Abraham^  to  suppose  that  htumm  Saeri- 
fices  were  in  use  before  the  time  of  Abraham.  And  Marsham,  one  of  the 
best  modem  Critics  concerning  ancient  times,  declares,  without  hesitation, 
in  favour  of  this  humiliating  circumstance ;  and  our  admirable  Spencer 
thinks,  there  is  so  little  reason  to  ascribe  the  original  of  Infimtidde  to  the 
command  to  Abraham,  that,  unless  the  History  of  that  command  be  told 
very  lamely  and  imperfectly,  it  affords  very  strong  alignments  ag^nst  that 
inhuman  practice.  But  it  is  not  generally  the  way  of  Scripture  to  repro- 
bate a  bad  practice  before  it  has  been  conceived  or  committed.t  Hence  we 
may  fiEurly  collect,  that  human  Sacrifices  were  in  use  before  the  command  to 
Abraham,  But  what  need  we  more  to  prove  the  fact  in  question,  than  this, 
That,  if  the  account,  here  given,  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  Sacrifice  he 
the  true,  (as  it  hath  the  fairest  claim  of  being  so  received,  since  the  fint 
use,  and  all  the  gradual  abuses  i>f  it,  till  it  sunk  into  the  horrid  Rite  in 
question,  may  be  understood,  ana  understood  only  on  this  simple  Principle^ 
the  uniform  workings  of  our  common  nature)  human  Sacrifices  must  needs 
have  preceded  that  eera. 

What  follows,  in  the  learned  Writer,  as  a  strong  confirmation  of  his  sys- 
tem, is  this,  that  Child-sacrifice  was  a  type  or  representation  of  soMKimifo 
TO  cx)MB.  Now,  if  by  Child-Sacrifice  he  means  t^e  command  to  Abmkam, 
this  we  allow  and  even  contend  for.  But,  if  he  means  that  the  specific  rita 
of  Child-sacrifice  was  understood  by  Sacrificers,  either  Jewish  or  Gentile, 
to  be  a  type  or  representation  of  something  to  comb,  I  think  he  speaks 
without  tiie  least  proof. — What  he  adds,  one  knows  not  what  to  mske  of.— 
Child-sacrifice  (says  he)  is  the  only  instance  of  any  Sacrifice  in  the  QentiU 
world  which  is  said  to  he  mystical. — ^For  if  by  mysticai  he  means,  a  type  <if 
something  to  come,  this  has  been  answered  already.  But  if  by  n^^sUoal  we 
are  to  understand  what  was  so  called  by  the  Gentiles  in  their  Sacrificial 
Rites,  almost  all  of  them  were  mystical;  that  is,  had  a  meaning  subjoined, 
not  obvious,  nor  intended  to  be  obvious  to  the  uninitiated,  or  the  Profane, 
All  their  secret  Rites,  in  which  Sacrifice  bore  a  principal  part,  abounded  so 
much  in  hidden  meanings  of  this  sort,  that  these  Rites  were  called  Mrns- 
RiBS  by  way  of  eminence. 

But  if,  after  all,  this  TEKNOOYSIA  or  Child-sacrifice  had  ihe  plain  mean- 
ing which  I  have  given  to  it,  and  not  the  mystical  of  the  leanied  Writei^ 
what  becomes  of  his  whole  hypothesis? — ^That  it  had  no  other  meamii& 

*  Qen.  XV,  16.  f  *<  Probe  novi  qaamplarimos  alia  omnia  de  litna  Irajiu  nelitftf 

fonte  sentire,  qnasi  ex  Ahrahami  filiam  snum  offerentla  historia  cormpta  et  deprartta 
profloxissent.  Hoic  antem  sententise  fidem  adMbere  nesoio,  cum  historia  ilia,  nisi  pl^^ 
madlata,  magna  pnebeat  contra  morem  ilium  inhumanum  argumenta ;  et  veiiaimile  *>t 
multaa  Oentes  liberos  bugs  immolare  Holita?,  de  Abraham!  exemplo,  ne  rel  fando  qi^ 
quam  audiviirae." — De  Le$.  Hebraontm  rituaiiduSf  lib.  xl.  cap,  xiii.  aect,  3, 
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than  the  plain  one,  I  appeal  to  the  Authority  of  an  inspired  Writer. 
MiCAHy  without  doubt,  understood  the  true  Origin,  and  consequently,  the 
right  import  of  Child^acrifice ;  and  he  delivers  my  sense  of  it  in  these 
words —  JVill  the  Lard  be  plectsed  with  ten  thomands  of  RamSy  or  with  ten 
thousands  of  Rivers  of  Oil?    Shall  I  give  my  first-born  for  my  trans* 

0RB8SI0N  :    THE    FRUIT  OF    MY   BODY   FOR    THE    SiN    OF    MY    SoUL?*      Here, 

we  see,  conformably  to  what  I  have  delivered  concerning  Child-sacrifice^ 
that  the  idea  the  Crentiles  had  of  it,  (for,  to  the  CkntiUy  not  to  the  Jewish 
sacrifices,  the  Prophet  here  alludes,  as  will  be  shewn  hereafter)  was  simply, 
and  solely,  this,  the  wry  highest  atonement  that  man  could  make  for  his  trans- 
gressumsy  as  it  was  the  offering  up  what  was  most  dear  to  the  offender. 
The  Prophet,  therefore,  puts  it  in  the  number  of  expiatory  Sacrifices,  But 
had  that,  which  the  learned  Writer  contends  for,  been  the  true  and  ancient 
notion  of  the  T€Kpo0v<ria,  one  can  hardly  think  that,  at  a  time  when  the 
Prophets  were  gradually  opening  the  nature  of  the  New  Dispensation, 
Micah  would  have  let  slip  so  fair  an  occasion  of  considering  it  under  that 
Christian  idea. 

We  may  now  see,  for  what  reason  Child-sacrifice  came  to  be  reckoned  a 
Mysterious  Worship  ;  it  was  done,  to  withdraw  the  observation  of  the 
People  from  so  horrid  a  rite,  when  considered  only  in  its  simple  use  ;  for 
nature  is  rarely  so  far  debauched,  as  to  behold,  with  indifference,  the  viola- 
tion of  its  most  instinctive  appetites.  So  that  the  enormity  was  to  be  covered 
by  some  far-fetched  invention  of  superior  excellence  of  virtue,  which  pre* 
ferred  the  rights  of  the  Divinity  to  fdl  human  obligations.  Thus,  when  the 
Worshippers  were  apt  to  revolt  at  Sacrifices  extremely  cruel  or  libidinous, 
the  Priests  secured  their  own  credit,  and  the  honour  of  their  God,  by  the 
intervention  of  a  spiritual  meaning.  And  human  Sacrifices  became  myste- 
rious  for  the  same  reason  that  the  impudent  procession  of  the  Phallus^  in 
the  corrupted  Rites  of  Bacchus  and  Osiris,  was  taught  to  convey  the  high 
matters  of  regeneration,  and  a  new  life, 

I  have  been  the  longer  on  this  question,  because,  if  human  Sacrifices 
should  be  thought  to  have  had  their  original  from  the  Command  to  Ahra- 
httmy  it  might  seem  to  give  some  colour  (which  was  far  from  the  intention 
of  this  very  learned  and  worthy  man)  to  the  calumny  of  the  Deists,  who 
assert,  that  human  Sacrifices  made  a  part  of  the  Mosaic  Ritual. 
For  if  the  TtiofoBva'ia  prefigured  the  Sacrifice  on  the  Cross,  or,  as  the  learned 
Writer  expresseth  it,  w<u  a  type  or  representation  of  something  to  come,  it 
softens  a  little  this  infidel  Paradox.  The  Poet  Voltaire  hath  repeated  the 
calumny  over  and  over,  as  if  the  Bible  was  still  shut  up,  not  only  from  the 
people  in  general,  but  (what,  perhaps,  would  have  been  attended  with  less 
injury  to  Religion)  from  these  Poets  in  particular. 

And  now,  this  more  serious  question,  (in  the  midst  of  one  less  important, 
viz.  the  origin  and  progress  of  sacrifice  in  general  J  will  deserve  a  severe 
examination. 

Voltaire,  in  a  thing  he  calls,  **  An  Essay  on  general  History,"  accuses 
the  Law,  in  these  Words — "The  Jewish  Law  seems  to  permit  these 
[human]  Sacrifices.  It  is  said  in  Leviticus,  that  none  devoted  which  shall  be 
devoted  of  men  shall  be  redeemed^  but  shall  surefy  be  put  to  dcatLf  The  Jew- 
ish Books  bear  evidence,  that  when  the  Israelites  over -ran  the  little  country 
of  Canaan,  they  massacred,  in  most  of  the  villages,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, because  they  had  been  devoted.  On  this  Law  it  was  that  Jephtha 
sacrificed  his  daughter."  J 

*  Micab  vi.  7*  4  Lev.  xxvii.  29.  I  '*ha  Loi  des  Juifs  semblait  permettre 

ces  Saciiiices.     II  est  dit  dans  Levitiqae  $  si  une  ame  vivunte  a  dlk  promise  d  DiEU,  on 

2  G  2  n         J 
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1.  This  whole  calumny  I  shall  clear  away,  first  of  all,  by  the  most  express 
prohibitions  of  the  Law,  together  with  the  declarations  of  the  Pbophkis  ; 
both  of  which  execrate  every  species  of  human  Sacrifice. 

2.  And  then  examine  and  explain  all  those  passages  of  Scripture,  which 
seem  to  have  given  a  handle  to  this  impious  charge. 

3.  Concluding,  in  the  third  place,  with  a  confutation  of  that  censure  of 
inhumanity  towards  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  uiged  by  Voltaire,  to  support 
his  main  accusation  of  human  Sacsificbs,  and  urged  as  if  it  were  itself  in 
the  number  of  such  Sacrifices. 


In  my  entrance  on  the  first  head,  let  me  previously  observe,  that  the  ear- 
liest direction  for  SANcriFiCATtON,  that  is  (in  the  language  of  Moses)  for 
SACRIFICE,  is  of  the  first-homy  expressed  in  these  words,*  Sanctift  unto  me 
all  the  first-horn^  whatsoever  openeth  the  tvotnh  amongst  the  Children  of  Israel^ 
hcth  of  man  and  heast ;  it  is  mine.  This  is  declared  to  be  for  a  memorial  of 
God's  smiting  ^(yp^  in  favour  of  his  chosen  people. — All  thefirst-hom  of  the 
Children  of  Israel  are  mine,  hoth  man  and  heast :  on  the  dc^  thai  I  smote  the 
first-horn  in  the  land  ofEffypty  /sanctified  them  for  myself. f 

But  from  this  Sanetification  or  Sacrifice,  M(m  and  unclean  animals  were 
excepted,  and  redeemed.  The  redemption  of  the  first-bom  of  man  is  thus 
settled  and  explained — "  I  have  taken"  (says  the  text)  "the  Levites  for  all 
the  first-born  of  the  Children  of  Israel :  and  I  have  given  the  Levites  as  a 
gift  to  Aaron  and  his  Sons,  to  do  the  service  of  the  children  of  Israel,  in  the 
tabernacle  of  the  Congregation."  %  ^®  redemption  of  the  first-horn  of 
unclean  animals,  with  a  repetition  of  the  redemption  of  Men,  is  thus 
expressed  : — Every  firstling  of  an  <us  shalt  thou  redeem  with  a  Lamb—and 
.  all  the  first-horn  of  man,  amongsi  thy  Children  shalt  thou  redeem.^  The 
redemption-money,  for  both,  is  given  to  Aaron  and  his  successors ;  ||  to 
whom  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi  was  assigned  for  a  vicarious  (and  in  lieu  of 
a  more  general)  sanetification  of  the  first-bom  of  man. 

This  redemption  was  not  on  account  of  personal  favour  to  a  chosen  people, 
but  in  abhorrence  of  human  Sacrifices,  as  appears  plainly  both  from  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets. 

Moses,  on  his  delivery  of  the  Law,  thus  solemnly  forbids  all  curious 
enquiry  concerning  the  Pagan  rites  of  Worship,  in  the  Nations  roun<)  about 
them  ;  Inquire  not  after  their  Gods,  saying,  how  did  these  nations  serve  iW 
Chds  ?  even  so  WILL  I  DO  likewise.  The  reason  of  the  prohibition  fol- 
lows, they  practised  the  horrid  enormity  of  Child-sacrifice — For  every  ahoiMr 
nation  to  the  Lord,  which  he  hatetu,  have  they  done  unto  their  Oods  ;  for 

EVEN  THEIR  SoNS  AND  THEIR  DAUGHTERS  HAVE  THET  BURNT  IN  THE  FIRE  TO 

their  GoDs.if  The  dangerous  curiosity  here  restrained,  was  not  on  account  of 
the  number  and  nature  of  the  Gods  of  Canaan.  For  the  striking  absurdity 
of  their  Theogony  or  original,  and  the  impiety  of  their  Mythology  or  history, 
would  have  served  to  attach  the  Israelites  more  firmly  to  the  Law.  The 
prohibition  only  respected  an  inquiry  into  the  Canaanitish  modes  of  worship, 
or,  as  it  is  better  expressed  in  the  text, — ^how  these  noHons  served  their  Gods. 

ne  pourra  la  racheter,  il  faut  iju'eUe  meure,  Les  Livres  des  Jnife  reportent  que  qaud 
Ha  envahirent  le  petit  pais  des  Cananeens,  ils  massacrerent  dana  plosiears  viliagM,  let 
lioinmes,  lea  fSemmea,  lea  enfiana — parce  qu'ila  avoient  ete  devout.  C'eat  sur  cette  Lot 
que  fiirent  fbnd^«  lea  sennenta  de  Jephthi  qui  aacrifla  sa  fiUe,''  drc. — Oeuvre*  deM.ie 
Voltaire,  torn.  xiii.  p.  22?,  eighth  edition,  1756,  8vo. 

•  Exod.  xiii.  2.  f  Num.  viil.  17  ;  Exod.  xiU.  14,  15.  t  Norn.  nil.  18, 19, 

and  to  the  same  purpose,  iif.  12 — 45.  $  Exod.  xiii.  13.        •    ||  Nam.  xrixL  15, 16. 

f  Deut.  xii.  30,  3i. 
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And  though  this  inquiry  might,  at  first,  arise  from  nothing  else  than  a  wan- 
ton curiosity,  yet  the  Legislator  intimates  that  it  would  end  in  apostacy 
from  the  Lord  of  Hosts — even  so  will  we  do  likewise;  that  is,  we  will  use  those 
Pagan  rites  in  the  service  of  the  God  of  Israel ;  fo^^  they  were  little  in  danger, 
so  early,  to  use  Canaanitish  rites  in  the  service  of  the  Gods  of  Canaan.  Be- 
sides, the  caution  here  is  not  against  InoLiiTRT  but  Infamticidb.  Nor  could 
they  be  much  disposed  to  forsake  the  God  of  Israel  for  the  Gods  of  Canaan, 
at  tiie  very  time  they  were  so  successfully  marching,  under  the  auspices  of 
Moses,  to  exterminate  that  devoted  people.  He  therefore  could  scarce  con- 
ceive that,  at  this  time,  they  needed  such  a  caution.  For,  the  reason  he  gives 
for  restraining  this  hurtful  inquiry  is,  lest  they  should  worship  their  own  God 
with  Pagan  rites :  especially  this  most  abominable  of  aU,  iNFAiiTiciDB.  And 
there  was  the  more  need  of  this  caution,  since  ih^first-hom  of  man  and  beast^ 
m  Israel,  were  to  be  sancHfied  to  the  Lord  ;  and  though  the  first-bom  of  man 
was  redeemed,  while  the  first-bom  of  the  clean  beasts  were  sacrificed,  yet 
the  love  of  cormpt  and  idolatrous  Rites  might  give  some  propensity  to 
a  fatal  mistake,  and  to  slip  in  Sacrifice  instead  of  sanctification. 

Afterwards,  when  the  Israelites  became  polluted  with  the  infernal  stains 
of  Infanticide^  the  Prophets  never  ceased  to  proclaim  aloud  God's  abhor- 
rence of  this  impiety.  For,  in  order  to  impress  upon  the  paganised  or 
apostate  Israelites  a  due  sense  of  their  frequent  defections,  it  was  found 
necessary  for  these  his  messengers  thoroughly  to  probe  the  consciences  of 
snch  hardened  wretches,  which  had  been  seared  with  Wi^  fires  of  Moleeh. 

Sacred  History  informs  us,  how  severely -4^a2f  was  punished  for  his  mul- 
tiplied Idolatries ;  but  principally  for  his  "  buming  his  Children  in  the 
fire,  after  the  abominations  of  the  Heathen  [the  Canaanites]  whom  the 
Lord  had  cast  out  before  the  Children  of  Israel."  * — Tk^  sacrificed  (says 
the  Psalmist)  their  sons  and  their  daughters  unto  Demls^^he  Idols  of  Canaan 
— and  the  Land  was  polluted  with  hlood^nsomuch  that  he  abhorred  his  own 
inheritance^ — ^**  They  have  built  the  high  places  of  Baal  '*  (says  Jeremiah) 
"  to  bum  their  Sons  with  fire,  for  burnt-offerings  to  Baal."  J  And  again — 
th^  caused  their  Sons  and  their  Daughters  to  pass  through  the  fire,  to  Molech.§ 
Ezekiel,  likewise,  accuseth  them  of  having  caused  their  Sons  to  pass 
through  the  fire  to  devour  them,\\  But  further,  it  would  seem,  by  the  fol- 
lowing words  of  Jeremiah,  that  these  impious  sacrifices  were  offered,  by 
the  unnatural  Jews,  to  the  God  of  Israel  himself. — "The  Children  of 
Judah  have  done  evil  in  my  sight,  saith  the  Lord ;  they  have  set  their 
abominations  in  the  house  which  is  called  by  my  name,  to  pollute  it,  and  they 
have  built  the  high  places  of  Tophet,  which  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Son  of 
Hinnom,  to  bum  their  Sons  and  their  Daughters  in  the  fire,  which  I  com- 
manded them  not,  neither  came  it  into  my  Aea^."ir  The  concluding  words 
seem  to  intimate  that  these  Apostates  pretended  to  have  received  such  a 
command  ;  or  with  what  propriety  was  it  so  formally  denied  ?  Possibly 
they  might  pervert  the  famous  passage  in  Leviticus  ;**  of  which  more  here- 
after.— However,  the  whole  of  the  text  informs  us  clearly,  that  Child- 
sacrifice  sometimes  polluted  the  altars  of  the  Temple.  Ezekiel  seems  to 
confirm  the  same  thing.  "  Moreover,  this  they  have  done  unto  me ;  they 
have  defiled  my  Sanctuary,  in  the  same  day,  and  have  prophaned  my  ScMaths. 
For  when  they  had  slain  their  Children  unto  their  Idols,  then  they  came,  the 
same  day,  into  my  Sanctuary  to  prophane  it,  and  lo  !  thus  ham  th^  done  in 
the  midst  of  mine  house*^\\ — i.  e.  "  When  they  had  slain  Children  to  their 

•  2  Chron.  xxviU.  3.  t  P^lm  cvi.  38-40.  X  Jer.  x!x.  6.  §  Jer. 

xxrfi.  35.  II  Ezek.  xxi«.  37.  H  Jer.  vii.  30,  31.  ••  Lev.  xxvii. 

28,  29.  tt  Ezek.  xxiU.  38,  39. 
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Idols,  they,  on  the  same  day,  offered  the  like  horrid  sacrifice  to  me.** — ^And 
we  know,  it  was  their  usual  practice,  amidst  their  defections,  to  join  idol' 
worships  to  the  worship  of  the  God  of  Israel. 

The  sacred  Historian  is  still  more  express  to  this  purpose ;  when  he  thus 
speaks  of  the  wicked  king  Manasseh — He  buiU  altan  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord — and  he  built  dUa/refor  all  the  Host  of  Heaven^  in  the  two  Courts  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  and  he  made  his  Sons  to  pass  thbouoh  the  fiee  ; 
and  observed  times,  and  used  enchantments^  &c.* 

On  the  whole,  the  gross  iiimoralitt  of  this  horrid  Rite,  was  that  to 
which  the  abhorrence  of  Grod  was  principally,  and  often  solely,  directed. 
This  truth  would  appear  certain  (did  Scripture  afford  no  other  evidoice) 
from  the  warning  given  by  Moses  to  his  People,  on .  their  going  to  take 
possession  of  the  Promised  Land. 

But  a  decisive  passage  in  Isaiah  cuts  off  the  subterfuge  of  our  Philoso- 
phers, who  are  ready  to  suppose  that  the  declared  abhorrence  of  human  S^- 
oriJkeSf  so  often  repeated  in  Scripture,  is  confined  to  such  as  were  directed 
to  an  IDOLATROUS  object  ;  for  the  Prophet,  in  the  very  place  referred  to, 
speaking  in  the  name  of  God,  declares  the  utmost  detestation  of  human  So- 
erifices  when  offered  to  himself :  For,  speaking  to  those  immoral  Israelite^ 
who  imagined  they  could  atone  for  their  vices  by  ritual  observances,  he 
tells  them,  that  even  legal  sacrificesy  when  offered  to  him  with  corrupt  di»* 
positions,  were  as  displeasing  to  him,  as  those  abominable  human  Sacnfioes 
would  be,  which  the  Law  of  Nature  condemns. — He  that  killeth  an  ox  is  as 
if  he  had  slain  a  man  ;  he  that  saerifieeth  a  lamb  as  if  he  cut  of  a  dog*s 
NECK.f  Here,  we  see  the  ritual  worship,  commanded  by  Grod,  is  opposed 
to  the  Sacrifice  of  Man,  abominated  by  the  Law  of  Nature ;  and  to  the  Sa- 
crifice of  a  Dog,  the  thing  most  abhorred  by  the  Law  of  Moses  ;  in  whose 
ritual  this  animal  was  held  so  totally  unclean,  that  the  hire  of  a  whore,  and 
the  price  of  a  Dog,  are  put  together,  as  equally  unfit  to  be  brought  into  ih$ 
house  of  the  Lord,X 

II. 

We  now  come  to  those  two  capital  Passages,  on  which  the  Enemies  of 
Religion  found  their  impious  C1uu*ge.  The  one,  they  consider  as  an  indis- 
pensable couMAND ;  the  other  as  an  example,  adapted  to  inforoe  the  execu- 
tion of  it. 

The  pretended  Command  b  in  Leviticus,  and  contained  in  these  words  :— 
None  devoted,  which  shaxl  be  devoted  of  men,  shall  bb  RBDESims 

BUT  shall  sorely  BE  PUT  TO  DEATH.§ 

Here  is  a  Law,  which  our  Philosophers,  in  their  great  sagacity,  conceived 
did  enjoin  something.  But  being  strangers  to  the  subject,  and  ignorant  of 
the  phraseology,  with  heads  likewise  full  of  mischief,  they  discovered 
human  sacrifices  in  a  place  where  Moses  was  speaking  of  quite  another 
thing. 

The  Chapter,  in  which  this  Law  is  found,  contains  directions  for  the 
making,  and  for  the  performance  of  Vows ;  a  mode  of  obligation  which 
had  a  natural  place  in  a  government  Theocratical  ;  where  civil  matters  of 
obedience  were  intimately  connected  with  religious. 

Now,  that  capital  Command  g^ven  to  the  Chosen  People,  to  EXTRRMiif ate 
THE  Canaanites,  a  command  so  necessary  to  be  observed,  for  the  preserva- 
tion both  of  their  dvil  and  religious  Systems,  needed,  above  all  things,  fire- 
quent  repetitions  of  the  sacred  tie  of  Vows  for  its  more  exact  performance; 

•  a  KiogR  xxi.  4—6.  t  I»ai.  IxvL  30.  X  Dent.  mUL  18.  4  te». 

xxvii.  29. 
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some  of  the  softer  as  well  as  stronger  passions  of  our  Nature,  pushed  for^ 
ward  bj  the  delusions  of  self-interest,  being  always  at  hand  to  defeat  or 
retard  the  dirine  sentence  denounced  against  an  incorrioiblb  People  (of 
which  more  hereafter).  The  repetition  of  Foteu,  therefore,  for  the  speedier 
accomplishment  of  this  great  and  laborious  event  (just  like  the  repetition  of 
oaths  of  allegiance  in  common  states  for  the  better  security  of  the  establish- 
ment) was  enjoined,  or  at  least  encouraged,* by  the  Leaders  of  the  Jewish 
people. 

Sometimes  the  Vow  was  made  by  the  People,  in  a  Body ;  like  that  we 
find  in  the  Book  of  iViun^^— ^' And  Israel  vowed  a  Vow  unto  the  Lord, 
and  said.  If  thou  wilt,  indeed,  deliver  this  people  [the  Canaanites]  into  my 
hand,  then  I  wiU  utterly  destroy  their  Cities.  And  the  Lord  hearkened  unto 
Uie  Voice  of  Israd ;  and  delivered  up  the  Canaanites :  and  ih^  utterly 
destroyed  them  and  their  Cities*'*  Sometimes  again,  the  vow  was  made  by 
Particulars ;  by  such  whose  power  or  situation  best  qualified  them  for  the 
execution  of  this  primary  Command  :  and  to  these,  and  for  this  sole  pur- 
pose, was  this  strangely  mistaken  Text  directed.  — "None  dbvoted, 
WHICH  SHALL  BB  DEVOTED  OF  MEN,'*  (or,  as  it  Ls  explained  in  the  imme- 
diately preceding  verse, — no  devoted  thing^  which  a  man  shall  devote  unto  the 
Lord) — ^'^  shall  be  redeemed,  but  shall  be  surely  put  to  death."  t  These 
Vows  were  called  the  sanctiftino  or  devoting  men  or  things.  In  which, 
indeed,  the  Language  of  Religion  b  employed ;  and  very  naiurally,  for  the 
reason  given  above.  But  to  prevent  tiie  abusive  interpretation  of  such 
Vowsy  in  the  manner  of  our  Philosophers,  by  suffering  more  of  Religion 
than  the  mere  language  to  enter  into  the  idea  of  them,  the  People  are  for- 
bidden to  extend  their  vows  to  what  God  himself  had  sanctified^  such  as  the 
first-firuits. — Only  the  firstling  of  the  beasts^  which  (says  Moses)  should  be 
the  Lord^s  firstling^  no  man  shall  sanctify  it^X  But  if  man  was,  for  this 
reason,  not  to  sanctify  the  first-fruits  of  beastSy  much  more  was  Jie  restndned 
from  sanctifying  the  first-fruits  of  Man;  since  ih»  first-fruits  of  Man  were 
not  to  be  put  to  death  (like  those  whom  human  Vows  had  devoted),  but  to 
h^  redeemed. 

In  a  word,  the  men  here  devoted  by  men,  and  not  to  be  redeemed,  were  no 
SACBiFicEB  AT  ALL,  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  Children  of  Israel  were,  and, 
therefore,  to  be  redeemed;  but  enemies  taken  in  battle,  to  whom  no  quarter 
bad  been  given ;  and  whose  lives,  by  the  Law  of  Arms,  were  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Conqueror.  M.  Voltaire's  ignorance  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  which 
occasions  him  to  mistake  a  miijtart  execution  for  a  rbuoious  Sacrifice, 
might  have  been  well  excused,  had  he  forborne  to  abuse  what  he  did  not 
understand.    But  to  know  his  Virgil  no  better  is  a  disgrace  indeed. 

''Qois  iLLAUDATi  ueadt  BoBiridis  aras  ?  " 

myn  the  great  Poet,  in  plain  detestation  of  human  Sacrifices,  Yet  in  the 
funeral  Rites  of  Pallas,  directed  by  the  Hero  of  the  Poem,  (the  Model  of 
Religious  Piety  and  ciidl  wisdom)  the  drives  taken  in  war  are  slain  at 
the  lighted  Pile,  without  the  least  mark  of  the  Poet's  censure  or  disappro- 
bation. 

<'  Vinxerat,  et  poet  terga  manoa  qiioe  mitteret  mnbria 
InfSeriaa,  cseao  spanuros  sangrdiie  flammam." 

For  their  lives  were  forfeited  by  the  Law  of  Arms,  and  only  taken  with  a 
little  more  ceremony  than  is,  at  present,  in  use :  the  military  execution 
being  often  performed  at  Tombs  and  Altars:  for  in  the  Pagan  World, 

*  Norn.  Kxt  2,  3.  t  Lev.  xxtU.  29.  I  Vane  26. 
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SuperstUum  had  occasioned  a  confosed  mixture  of  things,  sacred  and  pro- 
phane.  But  in  the  Jewish  Republic,  where  the  Church  and  State  wers 
incorporated,  this  commixture  made  no  other  confusion  than  whit  arises 
from  the  mistakes  of  Men,  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  that  Sacred  Oeoonomy. 
— Their  God  was  their  King;  and  their  government,  in  consequoice,  was 
TheocratictU,  So  that  every  act  of  State  was  in  a  certain  sense,  though  not 
in  the  common  one,  an  act  of  Religion.  Obedience  to  the  Law  was  inforced 
by  a  Vow ;  and  slaughter  in  and  after  Battle,  a  dbvotemekt  to  the  Lard  of 
Hosts  ;  in  support  of  the  civil  command  to  exterminate  the  Canaanites. 

But  besides  the  singular  Form  of  the  Jewish  Republic,  which  brought 
in  the  use  of  this  language,  the  very  genius  of  the  People,  modelled,  indeed, 
on  a  theocrtUic  administration,  disposed  them  to  improve  that  mode  of 
speech ;  so  that  matters  merely  civil  and  domestic  are  conveyed  to  us  in 
the  style  of  Religion. 

Thus  highly  coloured,  both  in  the  Camp^  and  in  the  TVmpfe  of  the  Lord 
o/HostSy  was  the  language  of  the  Jewish  People.  Which  gave  a  pretence 
to  the  detestable  Spinosa,  to  insinuate,  that  the  whole  of  the  Mosaic 
Religion  consisted  only  in  a  Sacred  Phraseoldot.  Though  what  he 
insinuates  proves  only,  yet  proves  fully,  that  the  dbvotembnt  in  question 
was  a  civil  not  a  sacrificial  Rite,  ^' Judei"  (says  he)  ^nunquam  causanun 
mediarum  sive  particularium  faciunt  moitionem,  nee  eas  curant,  sed  Rdi- 
gionis  ac  pietatis,  sive  ut  vulgo  dici  solet,  devotionis  causa,  ad  Deum 
semper  recurrunt.  Si  enim,  ex.  gr.  pecuniam  mercatura  lucrati  sunt,  earn 
a  Deo  oblatam  aiunt ;  si  aliquid,  ut  fit,  cupiunt,  dicunt,  Deum  eomm  cor 
disposuisse ;  si  aliquid  etiam  cogitant,  Deum  id  iis  dixisse  aiunt,"  &c.* 

Having  now  examined  the  pretended  Precept  or  Ck>mmand ;  and  shewn 
that  it  has  no  relation  to  human  Sacrifice,  but  to  quite  another  thing ;  we 
proceed  to  the  example,  the  case  of  Jbphthah  :  for,  an  the  Law  a/hmiien 
Sacrifices  (says  the  Poet  Voltaire)  it  vxts,  that  Jephthahy  who  sacH/lced  kit 
Daughter,  founded  his  oath  of.  Denotement, — ^As  this  example  hath  given 
more  alarm  to  the  Friends  of  Religion  than  it  deserves,  and  drawn  them 
into  forced  and  unnatural  constructions  of  his  rash  and  foolish  Vow,  it  may 
be  proper  to  consider  the  Man  and  his  Manners,  fEurly  and  at  large. 

jEPHTHAH,f  a  Bastard  son  of  CHleady  by  an  Harlot,  being  cast  out  from 
a  share  of  his  Paternal  Inheritance,  by  the  legitimate  Issue,  took  refuge  in 
a  strange  land.  What  effects  this  expulsion  must  have  on  his  religious 
Sentiments,  we  may  learn  from  the  case  of  David  ;  who  thus  expostulates 
with  Saul,  on  his  exile — "If"  (says  he)  "they  be  your  Counsellors,  who  have 
advised  you  to  this  unjust  usage  of  me, — cursed  be  they  before  the  Lord;  for 
they  have  driven  me  aut  this  day  from  abiding  in  the  inheritance  of  the  Lord^ 
saying,  go,  serve  other  Gtods."  J  Now,  if  David,  so  learned  and  zealous 
in  the  Law,  was  exposed  at  least  to  this  inevitable  temptation,  by  his  exile 
in  a  foreign  land,  what  must  we  think  of  Jephthah  in  similar  circumstances? 
who  had  nothing  of  David's  knowledge  of  the  Law,  and  consequently  none 
of  his  eeal  for  its  support.  In  this  foreign  Land,  Jephthah  associated  him- 
self to  a  dissolute  Band  of  Outlaws,  who  lived  upon  rapine  and  violence : 
not  (it  is  confessed)  the  most  discreditable  profession,  in  those  early  ages  of 
barbarous  manners.    Amongst  these  men,  he  soon  got  to  be  the  leader,  and 

•  Tract,  Theol,  cap.  i.  This  was  said  by  Spinota  in  order  to  decry  the  miracles 
recorded  in  Scripture,  Bnt  with  the  osnal  hick  of  every  attempt  of  the  same  kind. 
For  were  this  very  exaggerated  account  a  tme  ooe,  a  stronger  proof,  of  the  reality  and 
frequency  of  Miracles^  could  hardly  be  conceived  in  the  nature  of  things.  Since  no 
People  bnt  snch  who  had  lived  under  a  real  Thsocracy,  could  have  contracted  a  turn  <^ 
mind  productive  of  so  shigular  a  Phrateology,  j  Judges  zi.  I  1  Sam. 

xxvi.  19. 
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a  distiiigaiahed  Chief  in  all  their  lawless  expeditions.  So  that  his  fame  for 
military  atchievements  filled  all  the  Regions  round  about. 

At  tiiis  time,  the  Israelites,  in  punishment  for  one  of  their  defections 
from  their  God  and  King,  were  labouring  under  the  oppression  of  the 
idolatrous  Borderers.  And  the  Amorites  making  an  excursion  into  Gilead; 
the  Israelites  of  this  place,  as  most  immediately  concerned,  sought  to  pro- 
Tide  for  themselves,  as  well  as  for  their  brethren  (now  become  jrepentant), 
some  Leader  of  superior  power  and  distinguished  capacity.  And  the  Repu- 
tation of  their  Kinsman,  Jephthahy  made  them  first  apply  to  him. 

But  Jephthah,  with  the  frank  roughness  of  a  soldier  of  fortune,  natu- 
rally upbraided  them,  on  this  occasion,  with  their  former  neglect  and 
injustice,  in  permitting  hb  father's  house  so  cruelly  to  cast  him  out,  to 
want  and  misery  ;  and  now,  as  meanly,  without  redressing  his  injuries,  to 
fiy  to  him  in  their  distress. 

They  reply,  they  were  now  come  to  make  him  that  amends,  by  their 
choice  of  him  for  Head  over  all  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead. 

Jephthah  accepts  this  satisfaction :  and  an  Act  is  made  of  their  proceed- 
ings, according  to  the  religious  customs  of  those  times. 

All  this  while,  the  Republic^  the  Theocracy  itself,  seems  to  have  been 
little  thought  of,  by  this  fdture  Jud^  of  Israel.  Indeed  the  honour  of  so 
aacred  a  station  had  small  charms  for  our  licentious  Outlaw. 

However,  in  consequence  of  the  reconciliation,  and  in  pursuance  of  the 
Choice  which  the  Oileadites  had  made  of  him,  for  their  Head  and  Leader, 
he  enters  on  his  office.  And  now,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time,  he  observed, 
towards  his  enemies,  all  the  punctilios  of  the  Law  of  Arms. 

He  sent  to  know  of  the  Children  of  Ammon,  why  they  committed 
hostilities  against  his  countrymen.  They  answered,  that  the  Israelites  had 
unjustly  dispossessed  them  of  Uieir  Lands ;  and  that  they  were  now  assem- 
bled in  arms  to  recover  the  inheritance  of  their  Fathers.  To  this,  the 
Bastard  of  Oilead^  like  an  able  Advocate,  as  well  as  a  determined  Chieftain, 
replied.  That  when  Israel,  under  the  conduct  of  Moses,  had  left  Egypt,  to 
take  possession  of  the  Land,  promised  to  their  Forefathers,  and  now  given 
to  them  by  their  God,  they  luul  craved  leave  of  the  intermediate  People, 
and  particularly  of  the  Children  of  Ammon^  for  a  free  passage  through  their 
Country,  according  to  the  Law  of  Nations,  which  being  denied  unto  them, 
they  forced  their  way ;  and  when  hostilely  opposed,  and  their  enemies 
overcome  Hi  battle,  they  took  possession,  as,  by  the  Laws  of  War,  they 
might  do,  of  the  Lands  of  the  Conquered.  So  far  was  well ;  and  suitable 
to  the  dignity  ote^  Judge  of  Israel, 

But,  by  what  follows,  it  appears,  that  our  famous  Adventurer  was,  as 
yet,  more  than  half  a  Pagan  ;  for  thus  he  proceeds — So  now  the  Lord  Ood 
of  Israel  hath  dispossessed  the  Amorites  from  before  his  People  Israel ;  and 
shouldest  thou  possess  it  9  Wilt  not  thou  possess  that  which  Chemosh, 
THY  CrOD,  oiVETH  THEE  TO  POSSESS?  So  whomsoever  the  Lord,  our  God, 
shail  drive  out  from  before  uSy  them  wiU  toe  possess,*  Thb  was  said,  on  the 
Gentile  principle  of  keal  tutelary  Deities^  in  all  the  grossness  of  that  notion ; 
not  yet  refined  and  rationalized  by  our  Adventurer,  on  the  ideas  of  the 
Law.  But  when  he  resumes  the  eivU  argument^  he  again  reasons  better : 
and  very  solidly  pleads  the  general  law  of  prescription,  in  defence  of  his 
People. —  While  Israel  (says  he)  dwelt  in  Heshbon  and  her  Towns^  and  in 
Aroer  and  her  TownSy  and  in  all  the  Cities  that  be  alonffy  by  the  Coasts  of 
Amony  THREE'  HUNDRED  YEARS ;  Why  therefore  did  ye  not  recover  them 
within  THAT  TIME  ?  f  But  the  forcc  of  this  Argument  making  no  impres- 
•  Judge*  xi.  23,  24.  t  Vewe  26. 
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flion,  the  negotiation  ended  in  an  appeal  to  arms.  Jepkthxh  leads  oat  hit 
Troops  against  Ammon.  And,  in  the  Forefront,  without  doubt,  were  those 
faithful  Bands,  which  he  had  collected  and  disciplined  in  the  Land  of  Toft. 

The  first  step  he  takes  to  invite  Success,  was  the  making  an  absurd 
Pagan  Vow,  that,  if  he  returned  with  Victory,  he  would  sacrifice,  for  a 
burnt-offering  to  God,  whatsoever  came  first  out  of  the  doors  of  his  house* 
to  welcome  his  return.  He  came  back  a  Conqueror ;  and  his  Daughter, 
impatient  to  celebrate  his  Triumph,  being  the  first  who  met  him,  was,  for 
his  Oath's  sake,  (though  with  extreme  regret,  because,  besides  her^  he  had 
neither  sen  nor  daughter ^f)  sacrificed  for  her  pains,  according  to  the  then 
established  custom  of  IdotcOry;  which,  on  such  occasions,  required  a  Sacri- 
fice of  what  was  most  dear  or  precious  to  the  offerer.  For,  I  hardly  believe 
that  JepMhah  was,  at  this  time,  so  learned  in  the  Law,  as  even  the  Poet 
Voltaire ;  or  that  he  had  proceeded,  like  him,  so  far  in  the  sacred  text, 
as  to  misunderstand  or  misinterpret  this  isanoiiAiwenty'eeeenih  Cfhapter  of 
LeviHcuSy  in  support  of  so  impious  an  action.  The  unhappy  father  appears, 
at  this  time,  to  understand  so  little  of  the  Law,  as  not  to  be  able  to  diBtin- 
guish  what  it  had  in  common  with  Paganism,  (namely  the  custom  of  offer- 
ing eucharistical  Sacrifices,  on  every  great  and  fortunate  event)  from  what 
it  had  in  direct  opposition  to  it  (viz.  that  dire  impiety  of  human  Sacrifice  J, 

The  account  here  given  appears  to  be  the  natural  explanation  of  a  plain 
Story.  But  Commentators,  f^ll  of  the  ideas  of  Papain  rather  than  of  the 
Mosaic  times  ;  and  paying  a  blind  reverwice  to  the  character  of  a  Jvdge  of 
Israel,  make  the  Daughter,  to  save  her  father's  honour,  return  vow  for 
vow;  and  so  consecrate  herself  to  a  Virgin  State.  Solutions  like  these 
expose  Sacred  Scripture  to  the  scorn  and  derision  of  unbelievers. 

But  against  our  account  of  Jbphthah's  Vow,  which  makes  the  whole 
to  be  conceived  and  perpetrated  on  Pagan  principles  and  practices,  our 
adversaries, 

1.  Bid  us  observe,  that  the  action  is  not  condemned.  A  censure,  they 
think,  it  could  not  have  escaped,  had  the  Sacred-  Historian  deemed  it  an 
impiety. 

2.  That  the  text  tells  us  farther,  that  Jephihah  went  out  in  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lordfi  and  therefi)re  they  conclude,  that  he  returned  in  the  same  tS^^iriL 

3.  Lastly,  that  Jephthah  is  extolled  by  the  Author  of  the  Epistle  to  ^ 
Hebrews,^  and  numbered  in  the  class  of  sacred  Heroes. 

To  these  objections,  in  their  order.  ^ 

First,  They  who  lay  so  much  stress  on  the  Action's  having  passed  uncen- 
sured,  consider  neither  the  nature  of  the  Composition,  nor  the  genius  of 
the  Historian.  The  narrative  itself  is  a  bri^  .Compendium,  or  rather 
extract  from  the  Records  of  State,  entered  as  things  passed,  and  then  laid 
up  in  the  Archives  of  their  Scribes.  In  this  species  of  Composition  it  is 
not  the  wont  to  dwell  either  on  the  causes,  the  qualities,  or  the  conse- 
quences of  Actions,  but  simply  to  tell  the  naked  Facts. 

Nor  had  the  Writers  of  those  times  improved  History  into  an  art.  They 
transcribed  or  abridged,  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  pec^e's  information  in 
facts,  of  what  they  found  recorded  in  their  venerable  Archives.  This  was 
the  case  in  the  story  of  the  lying  Prophet,  in  the  afiair  of  the  AUar  of 
BetheL\\  His  crime  is  neither  condemned,  nor  is  his  punishment  recorded. 
Had  the  ffistory  been  a  Romance,  forged  at  pleasure,  both  these  particulars 
bad  assuredly  been  dwelt  upon  at  large. 

Besides,  as  the  nature  and  quality  of  actions  are  best  seen  by  the  Lawt 

•  Jmlges  xi.  31.  t  Veree  34.  J  Yetae  29.  «  Hib.  si  33. 
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and  Ckutcms  of  the  people  concerned  ;  and  the  action  in  question  was  well 
understood,  both  by  the  Writer,  and  his  Readers,  to  be  condemned  by  the 
Mosaic  RUualy  it  less  needed  a  Censure.  The  faithful  Followers  of  the 
Law,  for  whose  service  this  adventure  was  recorded,  wanted  no  historian  of 
prophetic  Authority  to  tell  them,  (after  they  had  seen  human  sacrifices 
execrated  in  almost  every  page  of  their  History)  that  Jephthah^s  sacrifice 
of  Ms  Daughter  was  either  an  impious  imitation  of  Pagan  practices,  or  an 
ignorant  presumption  in  the  half-paganized  Votary,  that  he  was  here  com- 
plying with  the  famous  precept  of  the  Law  in  Leviticus,*  when  indeed  (as 
we  have  shewn  at  large)  it  related  to  quite  another  thing. 

But  further,  it  is  not  peculiar  to  this  story,  to  furnish  an  objection  (such 
as  it  is)  from  the  sacred  Writer's  not  interposing  with  his  own  judgment, 
concerning  the  moral  quality  of  the  action  related.  Scripture  abounds  with 
instances  of  this  sort ;  a  silence  occasioned  by  one  or  other  of  the  causes 
here  explained. 

2.  But  Jephlhah  (which  b  the  second  objection)  went  out  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Lordy  and  therefore  (they  conclude)  he  must  needs  return  in  the  same 
spirit. 

Now  though,  on  a  less  important  occasion,  I  should  be  tempted  to 
acquiesce  in  the  Criticism^  though  not  in  the  spirit^  of  Spinosa,  that  this 
expression  was  to  be  put  to  the  account  of  the  sacred  phraseoloffy  of  the 
Jews ;  and  to  mean  no  more  than  the  strength,  the  courage,  and  the  address 
of  a  consummate  leader ;  yet  the  language  being  here  appUed  to  a  Judge  of 
Israely  and  in  the  actual  exercise  of  his  office,  I  can  readily  allow  that  it 
signifies  some  supernatural  assistance. 

But  what  then  ?  when  the  work  committed  to  him,  and  for  which  he 
was  thus  qualified,  was  well  over,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
same  spirit  constsmtly  rested  on  him,  but  very  much  to  conclude  the  con- 
trary. One  of  his  most  illustrious  successors,  Samson,  had  still  a  larger 
share  of  this  divine  Spirit  imparted  to  him  ;  yet  nobody  imagines  that  it 
rested  with  him  ;  when,  contrary  to  the  Law,  he  chose  a  wife  from  amongst 
the  Philistines,  or  revealed  the  secret  intrusted  with  him  to  Delilah ;  delin* 
quencies  much  less  criminal  than  the  Sacrifice  of  a  Danghter. 

3.  — But  then,  ^^  the  Author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  extols  him  ; 
and  lifts  him  into  the  number  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Jewish 
Heroes." — But  for  what  is  he  thus  extolled? — For  his  rash  vowf  No 
surely.  David  is  extolled  in  the  same  place,  and  in  the  same  manner.  Is 
it  for  the  murder  of  Uriah,  and  adultery  with  his  Wife  ?  Surely  neither 
of  the  Heioe0*are  extolled  for  these  exploits  ;  but  for  their  faith  in  God, 
and  their  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  Uie  Thbocract.  So  says  the  Writer 
himself ;  where,  recapitulating  the  works  and  atchievements  of  Faith,  he 
goes  on,  in  these  words— -^fw?  what  shall  I  more  say^  For  the  time  would  fail 
metoteUof  Gideon  and  Baraky  and  </  Samson  and  of  Jbphthah,  oflknnd 
also  and  Samuely  S^e.f — This  paith  was  so  active  and  eminent  in  Davib, 
that,  notwithstanding  his  two  gross  immoralities,  he  is  called  by  Grod  him- 
self, A  MAN  AFTER  HIS  OWN  HEART.  FoT,  as  this  illustrious  Title  neither 
covered,  nor  atoned,  for  his  crimes,  so  neither  did  his  crimes  hinder  its 
being  bestowed  upon  him,  when  the  question  only  concerned  his  zeal  for 
the  Law  and  the  Thbocract  ;  as  I  have  shewn  to  these  Philosophers,  on 
another  occasion. 

To  conclude  with  Jephthah. — ^We  know,  though  only  in  general,  that 
he  lived  long  enough  in  the  exercise  of  his  Ministry,  and,  consequently, 
under  the  occasional  guidance  of  God's  holy  Spirit,  to  wipe  out  all  the 
•  Lev.  xxtU.  29.  t  Heb.  xi.  32. 
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Pagan  unpreanons  of  his  ill  education.  Davib,  with  a  mnch  better  in  his 
early  youth,  kept  on  improving  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Law.  He  was  sfc 
first  somewhat  scandalized  at  the  prosperity  cf  the  toicked :  hut  when  he 
came  into  the  saneiutuyj  i.  e.  when  he  had  gained  a  more  exact  and  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  Dispensation,  then^  as  he  teUs  us,  he  underetood  the  end  of 
those  men. — In  these  respects,  indeed,  we  are  left  more  to  our  conjectures 
concerning  Jbprthah. — His  History  tells  us,  he  judged  Israel  for  six 
years.*  We  are  further  informed  (and  this  is  all)  that  he  defeated  the 
Ephraimites ;t  who  had  picked  a  groundless  quarrel  with  him;  which 
ended  as  it  b  fit  all  such  quarrels  should  end. 

But,  though  we  have  now  done  with  the  personal  Character  oiJephUiaky 
and  his  rash  Vow  ;  we  have  something  more  to  say  of  the  general  Character 
of  a  Judge  of  Israel^  as  it  holds  in  common  with  that  of  many  other  of 
God's  dtosen  servants :  whose  faults  and  imperfections  the  malice  of  Unbe- 
lievers have  carefully  drawn  out,  and  objected  to  us,  as  matter  of  scandal ; 
tending  to  impeach  the  veracity  of  Sacred  History,  and  the  Evidence  that 
God  thus  interposed  in  support  of  his  revealed  Will. 

To  clear  up  this  matter;  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  when 
God  sees  fit,  in  an  extraordinary  way,  to  give  a  new  revelation  of  his 
WILL  to  man,  we  may  conclude,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  that 
he  will  not  disgrace  his  own  Dtspensation,  by  the  use  of  unworthy 
Instruments. 

Both  the  dignity  and  interests  of  Revelation  require,  that  the  ^4^  Bearers 
of  these  glad  tidings  to  mankind  should  be  fully  possessed  of  that  power  of 
Virtue  which  true  religion  only  can  bestow. 

The  dignity  of  Revelation  requires  that  so  bright  an  emanation  firom  the 
very  source  of  light  and  purity  should  not  be  conveyed  to  us  throu^  a 
polluted  medium.  The  interests  of  it,  likewise,  reclidm  against  such  an 
Tinworthy  Service.  • 

A  sanctity  of  manners,  which  is  so  necessary  to  support  the  mission,  is 
the  natural  and  inseparable  attendant  on  the  Office.  For,  in  the  promul- 
gation of  a  new  Religion,  besides  those  marks  of  truth  arising  from  the 
purity  and  reasonableness  of  the  Doctrine,  which  shew  it  to  be  wobtht 
of  the  Author  to  whom  it  is  ascribed,  there  is  need,  in  order  to  prove  that 
it  ACTUiLLLY  CAME  FROM  BiM,  of  Certain  MIRACULOUS  powcrs,  declarative  of 
the  nature  of  the  Dispensation;  and  attendant  on  the  sanctification  of  the 
heart  of  the  Messenger. 

But  the  character  of  God's  Instruments,  and  the  oonckict  of  Providence 
in  the  use  of  them,  may  be  very  different  from  those  who  are  only  raised 
up,  and  employed  for  the  support  of  an  established  Dispensation  y  as  in  the 
Jewish  oeconomy  ;  or  for  the  reformoHon  of  it,  as  in  the  Christian :  though 
in  the  Jewish,  administered  by  an  extraordinary  Providence,  these  Instru- 
ments may  have  had  extraordinary  powers  intrusted  to  them,  which  those 
of  the  Christian  had  not.  Here  [f .  e.  for  the  support  or  reformation  of 
things  received  and  established]  the  same  conclusion,  for  the  necessity  of 
sanctity  of  manners,  will  not  hold.  It  being  sufficient,  for  this  purpose, 
that  God,  in  the  settied  course  of  his  Providence,  is  incessantly  producing 
GOOD  OUT  OF  EVIL.  And  the  irregular  Instrument  is  frequentiy  made  to 
serve,  without  his  knowledge,  and  even  against  his  will,  the  great  ends  of 
piety  and  truth. 

Of  the  evidence  of  this,  the  History  of  the  Church  affords  us  many 
examples. 

When  God  had  gradually  prepared,  and,  at  length,  fitted  his  Chosen 
•  Jndgeti  xii.  7.  t  Verse  I. 
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People  for  the  reception  of  the  Law,  his  early  Instruments  were  selected 
from  the  most  virtuous  amongst  men,  Noah,  Abraham,  and  Moses  : 

And,  again,  when  he  first  prepared  the  World  for  the  promulgation  of 
the  GrosPEL  (which  was  the  completion  of  the  Law)  he  committed  the  care 
of  it  to  men  of  the  most  unhlemished  and  exemplary  characters  ;  such  as 
John  the  Baptist,  and  the  hlessed  Apostles. 

But  in  the  Establishment^  in  the  Support^  and  in  the  Reformation  of 
Religion  (the  second  and  inferior  Operation  of  Divine  Love  to  Man)  Grod 
did  not  disdain  to  employ  less  perfect  Instruments,  in  either  Dispensation. 
He  served  himself  of  David  for  the  Law,  and  of  Constantinb  for  the 
Gospel.  And  under  the  former  of  these  Dispensations,  hoth  hefore  and 
after  the  period  here  referred  to,  when  he  had  decreed,  either  to  execute 
vengeance  on  the  Oppressors  of  an  offending  People,  or  to  clear  the  Holy 
Land  of  Idolaters,  he  frequently  availed  himself  of  the  Agency  of  wicked 
Kings  and  licentious  Rulers.  The  same  gracious  Providence  was  displayed 
in  the  preservation  of  Religion  under  the  latter  Dispensation.  For,  when 
the  time  was  come  that  the  Christian  Church  was  to  he  cleansed  and 
purified  from  the  long  pollutions  of  an  Antichristian  Usurpation,  God  was 
pleased  to  make  use  of  Instruments,  who  had  neither  motives  nor  manners 
that  could  do  honour  to  the  Reformation  they  were  appointed  to  bring  to 
pass. 

Unbelievers  did  not  sufficiently  consider  this,  when  they  made  it  an 
objection  to  revealed  Religion;  nor  Papists,  when  they  made  the  same 
objection  to  the  Protestant  Reformation.  To  the  First  we  have  already 
said  enough  on  this  head ;  and,  to  the  other,  shall  only  add  at  present,  that 
we  are  far  from  being  ashamed  of  receiving  spiritual  benefit  from  men, 
who  supply  these  circumstances  of  reproach  against  themselves ;  while  we 
find  reason  to  adore  that  Hand  which  turned  the  avarice  (if  such  was  the 
case)  of  a  furious  Friar,  and  the  luxury  of  a  debauched  Monarch,  from 
their  natural  Mischiefs,  to  become  productive  of  the  greatest  blessings  ;  the 
Restoration  of  letters  and  Religion. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  go  on  with  M.  VoUaire^  whose  Philosophy^  being 
grafted  on  his  Poetry^  produces  Fruit  worthy  of  the  Stock  it  comes  from, 
viz.  Fable  and  Fiction.  So  that  the  next  instance  he  produces  of  the 
encouragement  which  the  Law  gives  to  human  s<icrificeSy  is  Saul's  abortive 
WW. — The  wonder  is,  that  he  did  not  go  on  with  the  cases  of  Achan — ^the 
five  Eangs  of  the  Amorites — Sisera — Agag — ^Adonijah — ^the  five  sons  of 
Saul,  hung  up  in  (xibeah — and,  in  short,  all  the  civU  and  military  execu- 
tions recorded  in  the  Old  Testament.  But  in  his  rage  to  run  down  Reli- 
gion, he  has  out-shot  himself,  and  forgot  his  subject. — ^To  bring  him  to 
himself,  I  will,  in  charity,  direct  him  to  a  text,  which,  if  he  knows  how 
.  to  pervert  with  proper  dexterity,  may  appear  more  to  his  purpose  than  any 
of  this  senseless  prate.  It  is  in  the  Prophet  Micah :  who  addressing  him- 
self to  his  corrupt  and  idolatrous  Countrymen,  amongst  his  other  exprobra- 
tions,  ridicules,  and,  at  the  same  time,  instructs  them,  in  this  mamier, — 
"  Wherewith  shall  I  come  before  the  Lord  ?  and  bow  myself  before  the 
high  God  ?  Shall  I  come  before  him  with  bumt-oflFerings,  with  Calves  of 
a  year  old?  Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands  of  Rams,  or  ten 
thousands  of  rivers  of  Oil  ?    Shall  I  give  mt  first-born  for  my  trans- 

GRfESSION;     THE    FRUIT   OF  MT   BODY    FOR  THE    SIN  OF  MY  SOUL?      He    hath 

shewed  thee,  0  man !  what  is  good.  And  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of 
thee,  but  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy 
God?"* 

•  Micah  vi.  6-8. 
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Reasonen,  like  our  poet,  may  fimcy,  that  the  Prophet  ia  here  reckoning 
up  the  most  efficacious  of  the  Legal  sacrifices  ;  and  consequently,  that 
Infanticidb  and  homicide  are  amongst  the  first  of  that  numher,  since  all 
are  said  to  be  offered  up  to  the  Lord  the  high  God. 

To  confute  this  groundless  fancy,  let  me  previously  repeat  these  two 
observations,  First,  that  the  Law  of  Moses  is  so  fiur  £rom  requiring  or  directing 
human  sacrificesj  that  it  ever  treats  them  with  the  utmost  abhorrence  ;  and 
therefore  was  very  unlikely  to  speak  of  them  as  legal  Saerifieet :  secondly, 
it  hath  been  shewn  that  the  Idolatrous  Jews  of  ^ese  times,  were  accus- 
tomed to  bring  into  the  Temple-service  the  most  detested  Rites  of 
Paganism. 

This  being  premised,  let  us  consider  the  season  in  which  these  Prophe- 
cies, sent  to  Micah,  were  delivered  ; — to  whom  they  were  addre88ed--and 
to  what  end,  directed.  They  were  sent,  the  prophet  tells  us,  in  the  d(Mft  of 
Jotham^  Ahazy  and  Hezekiah^  Kings  ofJuddh,* 

We  find  by  the  History  of  these  Kings,  that,  in  their  reign,  the  House 
of  Judah  was  sunk  into  all  kinds  of  vice  and  iniquity.  But  still  the  lead- 
ing crime,  through  the  bad  example  of  these  monarchs,  was  Ioolatbt  ; 
which  consisted,  sometimes  in  won^pping  the  Grod  of  Israel  in  the  Pagan 
places  of  worship,  called  the  high  places  ;  at  other  times  in  worshipping 
Idols  in  the  very  place  of  God's  worship,  the  Temple.  Jotham,  indeed,  is 
said  to  have  done  that  which  wtu  right  in  the  tight  of  the  Lord.  HwdeU 
that  the  high  places  were  not  removed;  the  People  sacrificed  andhami 
ineense  still  in  the  high  plaees.f  But  his  son,  Ahaz,  we  are  told,  **  did  not 
that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  his  Grod,  like  David,  his 
Father.  But  he  walked  in  the  way  of  the  Kings  of  IsraeL  Tea,  and 
made  his  Sons  to  pass  through  the  fire,  according  to  the  abominations  of  the 
Heathen,  whom  the  Lord  cast  out  from  before  the  Children  of  Israel.**} 
Hezekiah  supplied  what  was  wanting  in  the  Grandfather,  and  refoimed 
what  was  amiss,  during  the  wicked  reign  of  hb  Father. 

Amongst  a  people  so  corrupt,  while  any  sense  of  Religion  still  remained. 
Rites  and  Ceremonies  would  always  take  the  lead  of  moral  dtities.  The 
Prophet  seems  to  have  availed  Mmself  of  the  good  reign  of  Hezekiah : 
and  to  aid  the  reformation,  which  that  Monarch  had  begun,  attacks  labonr- 
ing  Superstition  in  its  head-quarters,  amidst  the  fires  of  Moloch, 

But  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  which  was  substituting  ritmU 
modes  of  Worship,  in  the  place  of  moral  duties^  he  informs  them  how 
unacceptable  the  external  pomp  and  pageantry  of  Religion  was  to  the  God 
of  Israel,  when  not  accompanied  with  purity  of  heart,  and  int^;rity  of 
manners.  This  is  the  general  sense  of  the  Text  quoted  above :  which, 
without  doubt,  should  be  thus  paraphrased — IVherewith  shall  I  come  Ufwt 
the  Lord  (says  the  Prophet,  personating  an  idolatrous  and  immoral  Jew), 
shall  I  hiring  a  profusion  of  Calves,  and  BamSy  and  Oily  as  the  Law 
directs  ;  Or  if  these  be  insufflcienty  or  unacceptable  to  the  JMty,  shaU  Isedy 
€U  is  now  thepractieCy  for  a  more  powerful  atonementy  amongst  the  fobxioh 
bites  of  our  pagan  neighbours,  who  boast  of  something  still  morepredous 
and  worthy  the  Altars  of  their  Gods — ^mt  first-born  to  be  offered  up  ih 
Sacrifice?  Vain  many  subjoins  the  Prcphet,  do  not  Ood  and  Nature  pro- 
claimy  that  without  Virtue,  Rites  and  Ceremonies  are  of  no  availy  whethar 
thigf  be  such  as  the  Law  prescribesy  or  such  as  Idolaters  Cto  whose  practices 
thou  art  90  enslaved)  impiously  fancy  to  be  still  more  horridly  ^ficacious. 

And  how,  human  Sacrifices  eame  to  be  so  esteemed,  we  have  shewn,  in  the 
course  of  this  dissertation,  concerning  the  rise  and  progress  ofSaer^Sce, 
•  Micah  i.  1.  t  2  Kings  xv.  34,  35.  t  2  Kings  zri.  3,  3. 
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From  the  Sacrifice  of  particular  mm^  charged  by  M.  Voltaire,  on  the 
Jewish  Law,  he  rises  in  his  impiety  to  accuse  it  of  the  ^Sacrificb  of  a 
wuoLB  Nation.  These  are  hb  words — ^*  It  is  said  in  Leviticus  that  none 
devoted  which  shaU  he  dewted  of  mm  shall  be  redeemed,  but  shall  twrtly  be 
put  to  death.  The  Jewish  books  bear  eyidence,*that  when  the  Israelites 
over-ran  the  little  country  of  Canaan,  they  massacred,  in  most  of  the  vil- 
lages, men,  women,  and  children — because  they  had  been  devoted." 

In  these  words  are  included  two  charges  against  the  Law. — 1.  That  this 
d^ooting  of  the  Canaanites  was  a  reUgioui  Sacrifice.  2.  Or,  at  least,  a  com- 
manded extermination  of  a  whole  people,  by  the  ministry  of  the  Israelites* 
So  that  if  one  of  them  should  fedl,  the  other  yet  may  hold* 

I  have  already  acquitted  it  of  the  first,  by  an  explanation  of  the  famous 
mistaken  text  in  the  xxviith  chapter  of  Leviticus.  *  We  come  now  to  the 
second,  the  censure  of  extreme  cruelty  and  inhumanity  in  executing  the 
command.  And  this  will  bring  us  to  the  concluding  head,  on  this 
subject. — 

The  Moral  Govkritob  op  the  Untvesse  administers  his  Sovereignty 
in  two  different  ways  :  while  moral  Governors  amongst  men  can,  in  their 
several  departments,  administer  theirs  only  in  one. 

God,  the  Author  of  Nature,  and  Framer  of  its  Constitution,  hath  so 
ordered  and  combined  moral  Entities,  that  Virtue  generally,  or  for  the  most 
part,  produceth  happiness  ;  while  Misbrt  is  as  generally  attendant  upon 
Vice.  On  this  disposition  of  things,  the  rewinds  and  punishments  of 
FRSE  Agents  are  first  of  all  adjusted.  But  this  makes  it  neither  superflu- 
ous nor  inexpedient  for  the  Crod  of  the  Universe  to  punish  and  remrd  in 
another  manner,  likewise.  Not  superfiuous;  since  this  constitution  of 
Nature  does  not  always,  by  reason  of  certain  traverses  in  firee  agen^^  pro- 
duce its  designed  effects.  Not  inexpedient ;  since,  in  that  other  manner,  the 
power  of  the  divine  Administration  b  more  sensibly  manifested ;  as  in  the 
first  way  his  Wisdom  may  be  better  collected :  While,  both  together  serve 
more  fully  to  convince  us,  that  the  first  Cause  is  a  free  Agent ;  and  that 
the  constitution  of  Nature  b  his  ordinance ;  and  not  the  effect  of  chance 
or  destiny. 

On  these  accounts,  a  reasonable  analogy  would  lead  us  to  conclnde,  £rom 
what  passeth  in  the  government  of  the  natural  world,  that  in  the  early 
ages  of  mankind,  when  an  equal  Providence  prevailed  (as  it  did  while 
men  retained  the  knowledge  of  their  Governor  and  Creator ;  of  which  more 
in  its  proper  place)  God  would  firequentiy  interpose,  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  to  prevent  or  redress  those  irregularities  which  would,  from  time 
to  time,  arise,  and  did  actually  arise  in  God's  moral  gcvemmentj  while  eolefy^ 
administered  by  that  relative  order  of  things,  which  his  wiedom  had  so 
beautifully  connected,  and  so  firmly  established,  as  to  be  disordered  by 
nothing  but  the  traverses  of  free  cogency  in  his  Creatures. 

That  he  did  thus,  in  fact,  interpose,  holy  Scriptures  bear  full  evidence. 
The  first  account  we  have  of  it,  after  the  Deluge  (in  which,  this  part  of 
God's  moral  administration  was  so  signally  displayed)  is  in  the  fste  of 
Sodom  and  Gowtorrah:  And  afterwards,  in  the  extermination  of  the 
Canaanites:  both  these  nations  having,  by  the  same  unnatural  crimes^ 
Jilled  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquities. 

In  the  case  of  Sodom  and  Oomorrah^  the  enormity  of  their  vices,  and  the 
total  depravity  of  their  manners,  impose  silence  on  the  most  profligate 
opposers  of  Religion,  however  clamorous  they  may  be  in  the  Patronage  of 
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the  OanaofUtea.  Their'  Plea,  in  favour  of  these,  arises  from  the  Choice 
God  is  said  to  have  made  of  the  Instruments  of  his  Vengeance.  Fire 
and  Brimstone  they  easily  submit  to :  but  Fire  and  Sword  revolts  their 
humanity. 

They  can  never  (they  tell  us)  be  brought  to  believe  that  the  common 
Father  of  All  would  employ  some  of  his  reasonable  Creatures  to  execute 
his  vengeance  upon  others  of  the  same  species^  even  though  these  others 
had  been  justly  sentenced  to  perdition  for  Uieir  beastly  and  inhuman 
Vices. 

They  pretend  to  say,  **  that  God  could  not,  consistently  with  his  nature 
and  attributes,  put  fellow- creatures  on  such  an  employment."  They  have 
offered  no  reasons  for  this  bold  assertion  :  and'  I  can  find  none.  In  the 
mean  time,  we  must  needs  be  much  edified  with  the  modesty  of  these  men  ; 
who  deny  that  liberty  to  God,  which  they  are  not  backwvd  to  allow  to 
their  earthly  Sovereigns :  Amongst  whom,  the  right  of  employing  one  part 
of  their  Subjects  to  execute  their  Sentaice  on  anotAor,  is  every  where 
practised,  without  censure  or  control. 

But  they  say  further,  '^  that  although  God  mi^ht^  yet  he  certainly  woM 
not  have  recourse  to  human  agency  in  this  matter,  on  account  of  the  mis- 
chiefis  which  such  agency  was  likely  to  produce. 

First,  as  it  is  extremely  liable  to  abuse.  Every  Pretender  to  a  divine 
command,  whether  feigned  by  an  Impostor,  or  femcied  by  an  Ekithusiast, 
would,  when  supported  by  this  example,  never  suffer  their  Neighbours  to 
live  in  peace.  And  .Saracen  armies  and  Popish  Crusades  would  be  always 
at  hand  to  carry  on  desolation  in  the  name  of  God." 

Secondly,  ^^  this  inttrumentaUty  must  have  an  ill  effsct  on  the  manitsrs  of 
the  Israelites,  by  nuJpng  their  hearts  callous,  and  insensible  to  the  calami- 
ties'*of  their  FeUow-Creatures."  These  are  the  objections  of  our  Philoso- 
PHBBs.  But  before  they  give  us  time  to  reply,  they  kindly  take  the  trouble 
off  our  hands,  and  will  needs  answer  for  us,  themselves.  This  is  one  of 
their  usual  tricks,  to  stop  or  cover  the  disgrace  of  a  foolish  Sophism,  by  a 
shew  of  candour.  But,  indeed,  their  aim  b  to  draw  the  Advocate  of 
religion  from  solid  ground,  which  is  fEdrly  and  steadily  to  confute  infidelity, 
ON  ITS  OWN  PRINCIPLES.  Of  tliis  slight  of  hand,  the  Poet  Voltaire  has 
here  given  us  an  example  most  worthy  of  him.— 7%m  [the  exterminatioD 
of  the  Canaanites]  had  been  an  enormous  crime^  had  not  God  himself^  the 
sovBREiaN  ARBITER  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH,  of  whoss  conduct  we  are  not  to  osk 
a  reason,  so  ordained,  in  the  impenetrable  depths  of  his  justice, — ^Indeed ! 
But  we  will  be  bold  to  bring  him  back  to  the  state  of  the  question. — 
^'God  the  MORAL  Governor  of  the  World  could  not  or  would  not"  (say 
unbelievers)  **  make  use  of  human  Instruments  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Canaanites."  This  is  the  objection.  But  to  keep  us  from  answering,  they 
take  the  business  into  their  own  hands — €M  (says  this  prince  of  Philoso- 
phers) the  Creator,  the  sovereign  arbiter  of  life  and  death,  of  wkois 
conduct  we  are  not  to  ash,  what  doest  thou  9  hath  foreclosed  all  reasoning,  in 
the  impenetrable  depths  of  his  Justice,** 

Thus  they  raise  their  objection  agunst  a  command  of  God,  as  moral 
Governor  of  the  Universe  (and  such  he  is  always  represented  in  Scrip- 
ture) ;  and  then,  to  stop  our  mouths  with  a  Flamm,  answer  the  objection 
themselves,  by  putting  a  Physical  Creator  in  his  place. 

Now,  of  the  actions  of  a  moral  Governor,  we  may,  with  due  modesty 
and  humility,  ask  the  reason ; — Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth 
do  right  ?  was  asked  *  in  a  similar  case,  by  the  Father  of  the  Faithful, 

•  Gen.  zviii.  25. 
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But,  to  the  Phtstcal  creator  of  the  Universey  who  will  venture  to  say, 
toha$  doest  thou  ?  * — Illustrious  Philosopher !  permit  us  therefore  to  answer 
for  ourselves.  We  say,  that  the  moral  Chvemor  of  the  World  can  never  be 
debarred  from  carrying  on  his  Administration  in  such  a  way  as  may  best 
suit  the  ends  of  divine  Wisdom,  because  human  folly  may  encourage  itself 
to  raise,  on  that  ground,  an  impious  and  abusive  imitation.  And,  neither 
under  nahtrrUy  nor  under  reeecUed  ReUgioHy  hath  God  thought  fit  to  exempt 
or  secure  his  Laws  irom  such  abuses. 

God,  under  natural  Religion^  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  Providence, 
hath,  by  annexing  evil  to  Vice,  maide  that  Ck>nstitution  of  things  the  Instru- 
ment of  punishment ;  but  how  hath  this  Dispensation  been  dishonoured,  and 
even  to  the  disturbance  of  Society  itself,  when  these  punishments,  inter- 
preted by  ignorant  or  uncharitable  men,  have  been  turned  into  extra- 
ORDINARY  Judgments? — Again,  Peter  and  John  said,  what  every  honest 
Deist  is  ready  to  say, —  We  must  obey  God  rather  than  ManA  Yet  how 
perpetually  has  this  truth  been  abused  by  Rebels  and  Fanatics. 

Under  Revealed  Religion^  Miracles  (the  necessary  Credential  of  those 
intrusted  with  its  promulgation)  by  which  Power,  both  the  physical  and 
intellectual  Systems  were  controlled,  have  yet  occasioned  innumerable 
abuses,  defiling  every  age  of  the  Church  with  fantastic  Prodigies,  and  lying 
Wonders. 

But  why  do  I  speak  of  these  sanctions  of  Revelation,  (the  Credentials  of 
God's  Messengers)  when  the  very  Communication  of  his  Will  to  Man, 
Revelation  itself,  hath  filled  all  ages  and  nations  with  Impostors,  pret^id- 
ing  to  a  divine  Commission  ? 

But  our  Philosophers  go  on  ;  and  say,  ^'  That  this  office  of  destruction, 
imposed  upon  the  Israelites,  must  have  produced  an  ill  effect  on  their  3fora/ 
Character y  by  giving  them  wrong  notions  of  the  divine  Nature;  and  by 
vitiating  their  own  ;  as  it  had  a  tendency  to  destroy  or  to  weaken  the  Social 
passions  and  affections." 

Nay,  further,  they  pretend  to  see  the  marks  of  these  evils  in  the  Charac- 
ter of  the  chosen  People :  whom,  therefore,  instead  of  pitying,  (and  if  the 
evils  arose  from  the  cause  they  assign,  were  most  deserving  of  pity)  they 
have  most  mercilessly  abused  and  misrepresented.  But  to  answer  to  the 
FIRST  part  of  this  infidel  objection,  which  pretends  that  the  Jews  were 
brought,  by  this  employment,  to  entertain  wrong  ideas  of  the  Divine 
Naturej  I  reply, — The  most  adorable  attribute  of  God,  the  moral  Governor 
of  the  world,  is  his  long-suffering,  by  which  he  bears  with  the  crimes 
and  follies  of  men,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  repentance :  Now  this  attri- 
bute he  hath  made  manifest  to  all :  but  more  fully  to  his  chosen  People  ; 
even  in  the  very  case  of  these  devoted  Canaanites.  For  when  their  crimes 
were  arrived  at  the  height  of  human  depravity.  He  still  withheld  his  hand, 
and,  by  divers  awakening  judgments,  gave  them  time  and  invitation  for 
repentance.  But  on  their  neglect  and  contempt  of  his  repeated  warnings, 
He,  at  length,  was/orcm^,  as  it  were,  to  pour  ouf  his  full  vengeance  upon 
ihem. 

-  The  Author  of  the  Apocryphal  Book,  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon^  thus 
graphically  paints  their  case,  in  an  Address  to  the  Almighty. — *^  Thou  hast 
mercy  upon  all — thou  winkest  at  the  Sins  of  Men,  because  they  should 
amend — ^Thou  sparest  all ;  for  they  are  thine,  thou  Lover  of  Souls !— - 
Therefore  thou  chastenest  them,  by  little  and  little,  that  ofiend :  and  wam- 
est  them  by  putting  them  in  remembrance  wherein  they  have  offended ; 
that  leaving  their  wickedness,  they  may  believe  in  thee,  0  Lord  !  For  it 
•  Job  ix.  12.  t  Acts  V.  29. 
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WAS  THT  WILL  TO    BESTROT    BY    THE    HANDS    OF    OUS  FATHERS,  THOSE  <HA 

INHABITAKTS  OF  THT  HOLT  Laitd  ;  whom  thou  hotest  for  doing  most  odious 
works  of  Sorceries,  and  wicked  Sacrifices — merciless  wmrderers  o/MUrm^ 
and  dewmrers  of  man's  fleshy  and  the  feasts  o^ft/omi— Nevertheless  even  those 
thou  sparedst  as  Men^*  and  didst  send  WaspSj  forerunners  of  thine  host,  to 
destroy  them  by  little  and  little— executing  thy  judgments  upon  than  by 
little  and  little,  thou  oatbst  them  place  of  RSPEMTAifCE ;  not  beiiig  igno- 
rant that  they  were  a  naughty  Generationr-and  their  oogitations  would 
never  be  changed."  f 

The  Canonical  Books  of  Scripture  authenticate  what  this  Sage  Writer 
of  after-times  here  delivers,  concerning  God's  dealing  with  these  desoled 
Nations, 

MoseSy  on  the  egression  of  the  Israelites  from  £!g3rpt,  speaks  thus  to  them, 
in  the  Person  of  the  Almighty — "  I  will  smd  Hornets  before  thee,  whieh 
shall  drive  out  the  Hivite,  the  Canaanite,  and  the  Hittite  from  before  thee. 
I  will  not  drive  them  out  from  before  thee  in  one  year,  lest  the  land  become 
desolate  ;  but  by  little  and  little  will  I  drive  them  out  from  before  thee."^ 
And  again  in  his  last  exhortation  to  his  People, — **  Behold  the  Lord,  thy 
God,  will  send  the  Hornet  amongst  them,  until  they  that  are  left,  and  hide 
themselves  from  thee,  be  destroyed."  §  And  Joshua,  on  the  like  oocasioii, 
tells  the  People  that  what  Moses  had  promised,  in  the  name  of  the  God  of 
Israel,  Grod  had  fulfilled — "  /  sent  the  Hornet  before  you,  which  drove 
them  out  from  before  you,  even  the  two  Kings  of  the  Amorites."  || 

Here,  the  Reader  may  observe,  that  the  Apocryphal  Writer  gives  one 
reason  for  the  tempora/ry  plagues,  which  forerun  the  total  destruction  of  the 
Canaanites ;  and  the  Authentic  Text  gives  another ;  nor  will  the  lesmed 
Beader  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  difference. 

The  Israelites,  under  their  Leader,  Moses^  did  not  want  to  be  told,  that 
those  temporary  Plagues  were  sent  in  merty.  They  had,  on  the  first  open- 
ing of  his  Commission,  been  instructed  by  him,  ill  the  attributes  of  the 
true  God,  his  long  steering  and  bearing  wUh  the  contradiction  of  JSinnert; 
and  his  merciful  acceptance  even  of  a  late-delayed  B»epentance.  .  They  had 
experienced  the  unwearied  exertion  of  this  attribute,  even  in  their  own 
case,  when  their  repeated  perversities,  which  would  have  tired  out  e?ery 
thing,  but  infinite  Goodness^  were  as  often  pardoned  as  they  were  committed. 
So  that  th^  were  not  ignorant,  though  their  d^^erate  Posterity,  in  the 
time  of  this  Apocryptical  Writer,  might  want  to  be  informed  of  the  gracioiu 
purpose,  in  those  warnings  to  a  devoted  People. 

And  as  there  was  another  use  in  these  probationary  plagues,  vis.  the 
wasting  the  Inhabitants  of  Canaan,  this  was  the  design  which  Moses  sod 
Joshua  principally  insist  on,  as  it  was  the  greatest  encouragement  to  a  das- 
tardly People.  MoseSy  in  the  name  of  his  Master,  promised  to  send  Hoekbis 
before  them^  whieh  should  drive  out  the  Hivite^  S^c  And  Joshua  remindi 
his  People  how  the  promise  had  been  performed — God  sent  the  HoBXsr 
before  yoUy  whieh  droee  them  out  from  before  youy  &c. 

This  assurance  was  no  more  than  needed.  The  cowardice  contracted  in  a 
long  state  of  Slavery ;  (a  State  fairly  recorded,  and  deeply  lamented  by  thetr 
Leader)  required  the  assistance  of  all  Nature  in  their  support. 

<'  O  niminm  dflecte  Deo— <*Qi  militat  iBtbcr, 
£t  conjorad  venhmt  ad  ClMdca  venti." 

*  That  is,  for  the  take  of  their  rational  nature,  though  by  their  umatnral  vioei  th€y 
had  forfeited  aU  the  prerogatives  of  hnmanity.  f  Wisdom  of  Soiomon  zL  i3,  et 

seq. ;  xii.  3,  et  seq.  \  Exod.  zziiL  38—30.  h  Deut.  vii.  20.  ||  Jodna 

wdv.  13. 
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But  thongli  these  warning  JudffmentSy  these  chcuHsements  of  merely  were  lost 
on  those  to  whom  they  were  sent,  yet  they  were  not  cast  away ;  for,  in 
aggravating  the  Crimes  of  the  CanaanUes^  they  served,  at  the  same  time,  to 
promote  their  speedier  extermination.  So  admirahly  is  the  moral  govern* 
ment  of  Grod  administered,  that  it's  acts,  directed  to  various  purposes,  are 
never  issued  in  vain.^ — ^But  what  is  said  in  holy  Writ,  of  the  previous 
punishments  on  the  Canaanites,  in  mercy,  b  .given  only  as  a  specimen  of 
them,  and  not  for  a  complete  list,  as  in  the  record  of  the  trying  plagues  of 
£^;ypt.  So  that  we  are  not  to  conclude,  that  the  destructive  Animals,  sent 
amongst  these  miscreants,  were  only  wasps  and  hornets ;  or  that,  amongst 
the  awakening  punishments,  Dissasb  was  not  one.  When  Grod  was  pleased, 
in  after-times,  to  punish  their  Descendants,  the  Pkilistines,  for  their  propha- 
nation  of  the  Ark  ;  (which,  for  the  sins  of  his  people,  he  suffered  to  fall 
into  thmr  hands)  the  sacred  writers  tell  us,  that  they,  who  so  prophaned  it, 
were  amUten  with  emerods  in  their  eecret  parts,*  Thb  is  the  only  punish- 
ment there  mentioned.  Yet,  hy  the  account  of  the  atonement,  or  trespass* 
offering^  it  appears  that  there  was  another. — ^The  Philistines  sent  hack  with 
the  Ark,  wMch  they  restored,  the  images  of  five  emerodsy  and  five  mice  nr 
ooLD.f  Who  can  douht,  hut  that,  in  this  addition  to  the  atonement, 
another  punishment  was  intimated,  viz.  the  deoastaHon  of  their  Lands  hy 
wtiee  f  But  the  sacred  Writer  does  not  leave  us  to  mere  conjecture.  In 
speakii^  of  these  mice,  he  thus  qualifies  them, — Mice  that  marr  the  Land. 
But  this  is  not  all.  The  text  here  acquaints  us,  though  occasionally,  with 
two  punishments,  inflicted  on  the  Canaanites ;  which  the  history  of  their 
expulsion  does  not  particularly  mention. — ^We  understand  how  fit  Instru- 
ments of  general  devastation  mice  must  needs  he  :  and  we  may  guess  how 
well  suited  the  other  pimishment  was  for  their  unnatural  Crimes ;  nor  would 
either  one,  or  the  other,  cease  to  remind  them  of  the  vices  or  punishments 
of  their  Aiicestors,  the  Canaanites,  so  that,  avoiding  the  manners  of  their 
ancestors,  they  might  (if  possible)  escape  their  total  destruction. 

I  shall  conclude  this  point  with  an  observation  which  naturaUy  leads  to 
the  next,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  second  part  of  this  infidel  objection,  viz* 
<<  the  VFFBCT  which  tiie  destruction  of  the  Canaanites  nuyt  be  supposed  to 
have  on  the  minds  of  the  moral  iNSTRtTMSNTS  of  their  punishment."  A 
matter  most  deserving  our  attention. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the  Almighty  displayed  his  mercy  and  long 
suffering  on  Sodom  and  Chmorrahy  in  some  way  analogous  to  what  he  prac- 
tised in  the  Land  of  Canaan^  (and  how  gracious  he  was  in  the  extent  of 
that  mercy,  we  learn  from  Abraham's  intercession  for  those  Cities  |)  though 
the  particulars  of  it  be  not  recorded  by  the  sacred  historian :  Whose  silence 
in  the  one  case,  and  not  in  the  other,  may  be  clearly  understood.  Those 
execrable  Cities  were  destroyed  immediatefy  by  God's  own  hand,  in  letting 
loose  the  Elements  (the  treasurers  of  hb  wrath)  upon  them. — ^In  the  deletion 
of  the  Canaanites,  he  was  pleased  to  employ  human  Instruments.  These 
were  to  be  used  according  to  their  nature ;  not  as  Entities  merely  Physical, 
but  as  wutral  agents  likewise :  Beings  not  only  endowed  with  Sense,  but 
Sentiment.  Now  it  seemed  but  fit  that  such  agents  should  be  instructed  in  the 
reason  and  oocasi<m  of  their  Commission ;  especially  as  it  was  a  matter  of 
high  importance ;  no  leas  than  to  preserve  them  from  judging  perversely  of 
the  divine  attributes.  Aooordingly  Moses  obviated  this  mischief  by  a 
detail  of  the  abominable  manners  of  this  devoted  People :  together  with  a 
memorial  of  the  ineffectual  issue  of  their  many  chastisements  in  mercy  to 
bring  them  to  repentance,  and  to  save  them  from  utter  deletion. 

•  1  Sam.  V.  6.  \\  Sam.  yi.  4,  6.  t  Gen.  ztUL 
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As  the  mischief  was  thus  effectually  ohviated,  the  Israelites  were,  at  the 
same  time,  secured  from  tiiat  other,  (which  is  the  second  point  objected  to 
their  Commission)  it's  tendency  to  yitiate  the  most  amiable  passion  of  our 
nature,  by  destroying  or  weakening  the  benign  and  social  feelings  for  the 
miseries  of  our  fellow  creatures.  For  what  could  God's  gracious  dealing 
with  these  incorrigible  Miscreants  teach  all,  who  (like  the  Israelites)  were 
intimately  informed  of  their  crimes,  and  long  delayed  punishment,  but,  in 
imitation  of  Grod's  long  forbearance,  to  shew  mercy  and  compassion  to  their 
offending  Brethren  in  distress.  Nor,  in  fact,  do  we  find  that  the  Jews  were 
more  steeled  to,  or  insensible  of,  the  calamities  of  humanity  (bating  those  of 
.this  devoted  People)  than  other  men,  m  the  early  Ages  of  society,  were 
wont  to  be.  And  if  they  were  not  much  more  humanized,  by  being  btiter 
taughtj  as  weU  as  fed^  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  it  must  be  ascribed,  not  to 
thb  Oommissum^  but  to  a  certain  ruUwe  perversitjfy  which  (as  strange  m  it 
maj  at  first  sight  appear)  might  be  one,  amongst  the  yery  many  reasons  of 
Xjod's  choice  of  them,  for  his  peculiar,  as  it  made  them  the  propercst  sub- 
jects to  work  upon,  for  a  fuller  manifestAtion  of  his  infinite  mercy  towards 
the  Sons  of  Men.  Where  it  might  be  seen,  in  the  demotions  from  right  of 
two  People  thus  connected  and  related,  that  the  one  was  destroyed,  after  all 
means  had  been  employed,  without  effect,  to  bring  them  to  rbpentakce  ;  and 
the  other  pardoned  and  highly  favoured,  when  the  same  merciful  forbear- 
ance had  produced  its  fruit  of  a  timely  rbpsntancb,  and  return  to  God, 
after  every  transgression  ;  and,  at  length,  a  determined  perseverance  in  this 
their  capital  duty  (adherence  to  the  true  Grod)  for  many  ages,  even  to  the 
present  time. 

But  it  may  still  be  asked,  though  no  mischief  was  derived  towards  the 
Instruments  of  this  extraordinary  Commission,  yet  what  good  could  such  a 
commission  produce  ?  I  answer,  much,  and  constant ;  for  besides  a  poUtktl 
benefit  to  an  abject  unwarlike  people,  in  teaching  them  the  use  of  arms ; 
who  were  to  make  their  destined  way  to  Empire,  as  well  by  their  own 
power,  as  by  the  extraordinary  aid  of  the  Almighty ;  in  order  to  avoid  a 
lavish  waste  of  miracles :  besides  this,  (I  say)  there  were  moral  advantapa, 
great  and  lasting^erived  to  this  Instrumentality.  Horror  and  avewion  in 
the  Israelites  to  tlrose  unnatural  Crimes  which  had  occanoned  the  deletion 
of  the  Canaanites  ;  whose  punishment  must  be  intimately  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  the  chosen  People,  by  their  being  appointed  the  executioners  of 
God's  vengeance.  To  confirm  this,  we  may  observe,  that  both  Moses  and 
Joshua,  by  incessantly  reminding  them  of  the  horrid  depravity  of  that 
devoted  People,  had  their  eyes  always  intent  upon  this  good  effect. 

P.  386.  H.  The  eloquent  Bossuet  saith  rightly,  that  Prptestants  have  bat 
lamely  supported  the  fiourb,  of  this  is  my  bodt,  &c.  by  those — I  «•  the 
mne—Iam  the  door. — ^And  the  reason  he  gives  has  its  weight. — Jesus  (says 
he)  in  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  was  neither  pr^xmnding  a  para- 
ble, nor  explaining  an  Allegory* — ^But  when  the  learned  Writer  would  have 
ns  infer  from  this,  that  there  could  be  no  other  occasion  for  the  use  of  a 
FTGUBB,  he  imposes  his  usual  artifice  upon  us ;  which  was  always  to 
keep  out  of  sight  what  would  have  detected  his  slight  of  hand.  He  knew 
there  were  other  occasions,  of  employing  figurative  expressions,  such  as 
fixing  and  declaring  the  natitrb  of  a  Rite. — ^And  this  was  the  oeeaskm 
here.— But  then,  says  he,  the  words  are  detached  and  sepaimted  from  all 


•  **  Qoaod  les  ans  opposoient,  Ceci  ett  mon  corpi,  let  aatres  lepondoient,  Jtmuk 
viffne^—Je  9ui»  la  porte^le  pierre  etoit  Chritt—U  est  vral  que  c«i  examples  n'etoieiit 

*   'b,  ni  en  ezpU^ 

y  Google 
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other  discourse — there  is  no  leading  preparation.* — So  taj  the  SoeinianM 
likewise ;  in  order  to  infer  a  contrary  conclusion.  But  we  hare  already 
shewn,  that  they  are  both  mistaken. 

There  was  a  leading  preparation ;  and  that,  a  plain  one,  namely,  the 
celebration  of  the  paschal  Supper.  And  we  have  shewn,  it  was  the  custom 
of  our  Lord  to  be  M  by  what  passed  before  him,  to  regulate  his  language 
on  ideas  thus  prepared. — Nor  was  the  eonseeration  of  the  Elements  in  the 
SUPPER  OF  OUR  Lord  separate  /ratn  all  other  discourse.  It  was  preceded 
by,  and  connected  with,  a  most  affecting  discourse  on  the  death  and  suffer^ 
ings  of  our  Redeemer.  Therefore  the  words  of  the  Consecration  do  not,  as 
M.  Bossuet  pretends,  carry  their  whole  meaning  within  themselves;  but  refer 
to  things  preceding  and  exterior.  So  that  the  Bishop's  triumphant  conclu- 
sion loses  much  of  its  lustre,  when  he  says,  what  I  pretend  to  evince  iSj  the 
embarras  into  which  these  words — this  is  mt  body,  throws  all  the  Protestant 
party — there  was  no  reason  for  using  these  strong  terms  for  the  Institution 
of  the  Eucharist  rather  than  for  Baptism,  This  place  I  foretell  shall  be  the 
eternal  and  inevitable  confusion  of  the  defenders  of  the  fiouratits  SBN8E.t 
There  was  no  more  reason,  on  the  Protestant  principles,  (says  he)  for  chusing 
these  STRONG  TERMS  here,  than  in  the  rite  of  Baptism.  Surely,  there  was  a 
very  good  one.  For  if  it  was  the  purpose  of  divine  Wisdom  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  Rite,  only  by  the  words  of  the  Consecration,  which  it  is  agreed 
it  was,  as  well  by  him  who  holds  it  to  be  a  real  Sacrifice,  as  by  us  who 
hold  it  is  only  a  feast  upon  Sacrifice,  there  was  a  necessity  for  the  use  of 
these  terms.  This  was  not  the  case  in  instituting  the  Rite  of  Baptism, 
whose  nature  is  expressly  defined.  Besides,  here  the  matter,  administered^ 
was  WATER,  an  element  always  at  hand,  and  therefore  fitly  called  by  it8 
proper  name.  But  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  Sacrifice,  of  which  the 
Lord^s  supper  was  a  festive  commemoration,  not  being  then  at  hand,  as 
Christ  was  not  yet  offered  on  the  Cross,  the  Elements  of  Bread  and  Wine, 
substituted  in  their  place,  were,  by  an  elegant  and  necessary  conversion, 
called  the  body  and  blood,  as  these  elements  only  were  declarative  of  the 
nature  of  the  Rite,  viz.  a  feast  upon  Sacrifice. — To  support  this  reasoning 
still  further.  Another  sacred  Rite,  that  of  the  impositiot^f  hands,  in  pro- 
curing the  descent  of  the  holt  spirit,  is  called  the  Baptism  bt  fire  ;  in 
which,  both  the  terms  are  figurative,  as,  in  the  Baptism  by  Water,  both  are 
literal.  And  why  this  difference  ?  Because  the  Agent  or  Instrument  of 
this  Baptism  by  Fire  being  spiritual,  there  was  need  of  figurative  terms, 
taken  from  material  things,  to  aid  the  grossness  of  our  conceptions,  concern- 
ing the  manner  of  the  operation.  So  that  all  the  mystery  in  this  affair,  (I 
mean,  so  far  forth  as  concerns  the  terms  of  the  institution  J  is  no  more  than 
this  ;  when  the  things  communicated  are  of  a  spiritual  nature,  as  the  gifts 
of  the  holy  Spirit ;  or  of  a  material  nature  not  yet  in  esse,  as  the  flesh  of  a 
Sacrifice,  not  yet  offered  up,  and  therefore  needing  another  body  to  be 
substituted  in  its  place,  there,  the  employing  figurative  terms  becomes 
i^ecessary.  But  when  the  thing  communicated  is  a  material  Substance,  at 
hand,  and  actually  capable  of  being  employed,  as  Water  in  Baptism,  it 
would  rather  confound,  than  aid  our  conceptions,  to  use  improper,  that  is, 
figurative  terms. 

P.  389.  I.  They  had  one  common  nature  so  far  as  they  really  conveyed, 
or  were  foolishly  imagined  to  convey,  benefits  to  the  participants.  But  St. 
Paul  joining  to  the  Christian  and  the  Jewish,  the  Gentile  sacrificial  Feasts, 

•  "  Ces  paroles  [ceci  est  mon  Corps,  Ac*]  detachees  de  tout  autre  discoon,  portent 
tout  leur  tens  en  eUea-memes/'  t  "  Cet  endroic  sera  I'etemelle  et  inevitable  con-  * 

fasion  des  Defensenrs  du  sbns  UOVSit!:*^Hut.  des  Far,  torn.  i.  p.  477,  8to. 
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he  thought  it  logiedlfy  necessary  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  rml  and 
the  imaginary  benefits  ;  which  he  does  in  this  manner — IVhat  $ay  I  then  f 
that  an  Idol  is  any  thing ;  or  thai  which  it  <^ered  to  IdoU  is  any  Mng  f 
Noy  (says  he)  hath  are  nothing^  i.  e.  are  equally  incapable  of  conveying 
benefits.  That  this  must  be  his  meaning,  appears  from  his  predicating  the 
same  thing  both  of  the  Idol  and  the  ojfering.  Now  as  the  offering  had  a 
pHTsiCAL  existence,  what  hindered  but  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  Idol  might 
have  a  metaphtsical?  Though  in  an  efiicacious  and  moral  sense,  Both 
were  nothing.  This  interpretation  shews  that  the  Apostle  was  perfectly 
consistent,  when  just  before  he  calls  these  Idols  nothiko,  and  yet,  presently 
after,  says  they  were  Dbyilb,  whom,  we  know,  in  his  opinion,  were  son b- 
THiNO.  The  odling  these  Idolsy  DemlSj  served  to  explain  his  meaning  when 
he  said  Id(^  were  nothing^  to  be  this,  that  no  benefit  was  to  be  expected 
from  them.  And  to  intimate  yet  further,  that  so  far  from  receiving  benefit 
from  Idols,  their  Worshippers,  by  this  intercourse  with  them,  were  subject 
to  great  hiurm  and  mischid".  In  order  to  insinuate  this  latter  assertion,  the 
Apostle  changes  his  Jirst  idea  of  an  Idol,  which  he  used  in  common  with 
the  Gentiles,  to  this  second,  which  he,  and  all  the  Christians  of  that  time^ 
had  of  them. — The  Idols,  to  whom  the  Gentiles  intentionally  saciificedy 
were  their  national  Grods,  the  eelesHal  Bodies,  their  dead  Aneesiors ;  their 
Kings  and  Benefactors ;  all  of  them,  long  ago,  engrafted  into  the  public 
worship.  From  such,  the  Apostle  owns,  they  could  receive  neither  good 
nor  harm ;  these  being  only  Idols  of  the  brain. — But  Satan  or  the  Dbvh^ 
as  the  Original  Author  and  still  the  fomenter  of  Idolatry,  makes  him  pro- 
perly and  peculiarly  the  Idol  op  thb  altar.  From  such  an  Idol,  they,  to 
whom  the  Apostle  writes,  must  readily  confess,  much  harm  would  ariae 
from  communicating  with  him,  in  a  Sacrificial  or  sacramental  feast. 

Of  this  capital  Enemy  of  Mankind  the  Gentiles  themselves  had,  somehow 
or  other,  received  an  obscure  tradition ;  plentifully,  indeed,  contaminated 
with  fable ;  which  they  still  farther  polluted  with  new-invented  Supersti- 
tions. Yet  these  still  preserving  a  few  traces  of  resemblance  to  the  Moeaie 
History,  and  occasioning  some  conformity  between  the  languages  of  error 
and  revelation,  have  drawn  unwary  men  into  some  dangerous  ocmclusiona^ 
as  if  the  Founders  of  our  holy  Religion  had  taken  advantage  of  Pagan 
follies  to  form  a  system  of  Demonologt,  agreeable  to  the  preconceived 
fancies  of  their  converts. — ^But  of  this,  more  in  its  place.  The  present 
occasion  rather  leads  us  to  admire  the  Art  by  which  the  Sacred  Writer  has 
conducted  his  argument. 

P*  405.  K.  It  should  seem  most  probable  that  the  miraeuUms  powers 
were,  in  general,  occasional  and  temporary.  But  a  learned  Writer,  who 
h^  iieckred  himself  of  this  opinion,  hath  unwarily  put  the^y^  oftongmes 
Into  the  number— 

'*  The  Gift  of  Tongues  upon  the  day  of  Pentecost  **  (says  he)  '^wasnoi 
liMihig,  hut  instantaneous  and  transitory  ;  not  bestowed  upon  them  for  the 
const^mt  work  of  the  Ministry,  but  as  an  occasional  sign  onfy,  that  a  person 
endowed  with  it  was  a  chosen  minister  of  the  Crospel :  which  sign,  as  soon 
a^  it  had  served  that  particular  purpose,  seems  to  have  ceased,  and  totally 
to  littve  vanished."* 

Would  reason,  or  the  truth  of  things,  suffer  us  to  be  thus  compliant,  we 

might  concede  to  Unbelievers  all  which  they  fancy  the  Learned  Writer 

hatli  procured  for  them,  "  that  the  power  of  tongues  was  temporary^  and,  . 

like  the  power  of  healing,  possessed  occasionally,"  without  being  alarmed 

-ai  apy  consequence  they  will  be  able  to  deduce  from  it    For  let  it  be 

«.  MiDDLBTON's  «  EtMj  OB  tlie  Qift  of  TooguM,"  ToL  IL  of  Us  Wotks,  p.  79. 
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granted,  that  the  gift  of  tongaes  returned  as  often  as  they  had  occasion  for 
its  use,  and  it  is  no  great  matter  where  it  resided  in  the  interim. 

But  neither  reason,  nor  the  truth  of  things,  will  suffer  us  to  be  thus 
complaisant.  The  power  of  healing  the  diseased  (to  which  Dr.  M.  compares 
the  gifi  of  tongues  J  is,  during  the  whole  course  of  its  operation,  one  con- 
tinued arrest  or  diversion  of  the  general  laws  of  matter  and  motion  ;  it  was 
therefore  very  fitting  that  this  power  should  be  imparted  occasionally.  But 
the  gift  of  tongues^  when  once  it  was  conferred,  became,  from  thenceforth,  a 
natural  power ;  just  as  the  free  and  perfect  use  of  the  members  of  the 
Body,  after  they  had  been  restored,  by  miracle,  to  the  exercise  of  their 
natiunl  functions.  Indeed,  the  loss  of  this  gifi  oftongues,  after  the  tempo- 
rary use  of  it,  would  imply  other  miracles,  as  oft  as  there  was  occasion  to 
restore  what  was  lost  by  actual  deprivation.  Unless  we  can  suppose  that 
the  Apostles,  in  the  exercise  of  this  gift,  were  merely  irrational  organs. 
Automatic  through  which  certain  sounds  were  conveyed.  In  a  word,  it 
was  as  much  in  the  course  of  nature  for  an  Apostle,  when  the  holy  Spirit 
on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  had  enabled  him  to  speak  a  strange  language,  ever 
afterwards  to  have  the  use  of  that  language,  as  it  was  for  the  Cripple,  whom 
Jesus  had  restored  to  the  use  of  his  limbs  on  the  sabbath  day,  ever  after- 
wards to  walk,  to  run,  and  perform  all  the  functions  of  a  man  perfectly 
sound  and  entire. 

In  one  thing,  indeed,  the  power  of  healing  the  diseased^  and  of  speaking 
with  strange  tongues^  agreed. — As  the  Disciples  could  not  heal  at  all  times, 
and  when  they  would  ;  so  neither  could  they  speak  when  they  would,  in 
an  unknown  tongue,  when  it  was  first  essayed.  Yet  when  the  holy  Spirit 
had  once  enabled  them  to  speak  and  understand  a  Language  till  then 
unknown  to  them,  I  conceive  they  must  retain  the  use  of  it  with  the  same 
fiusility  as  if  they  had  acquired  it  in  the  ordinary  way  of  instruction. 

But  the  confusion  in  this  matter,  and  the  embarras  which  follows  it,  in 
the  Doctor's  stating  the  Question,  arise  from  not  distinguishing  between 
the  aetiw  power  and  the  passive  gifi.  In  healing  the  diseased,  the  Apos- 
tles are  to  be  considered  as  the  Workers  of  a  Miracle;  in  speaking  a 
strange  tongue,  as  Subjects  of  a  nUraele  performed,* 

P.  418.  L.  The  serious  Reader  will  be  ready  to  ask,  what  learned 
discoveries  they  are  which  have  encouraged  these  men  to  innovate  from 
the  common  opinion  concerning  the  Grospel  Demoniacs  ?  Have  they  found 
in  the  Scripture  history  of  the  Demoniacs  any  thing  either  hurtful  to  morals, 
or  false  in  Physics  ?  Nothing  of  either.  And  yet  whatever  is  found  there, 
they  are  not  the  finders. 

An  excellent  Divine  of  the  last  age  had,  in  his  extensive  researches  into 
antiquity,  collected,  that  both  Jews  and  GentileSy  at  and  before  the  time  of 
Christy  were  infected  with  one  common  Superstition,  that  Demons  and  the 
Souls  of  wicked  men  deceased  frequently  seized  upon  the  bodies  of  the  living, 
and  tormented  them  in  various  ways.  Hence  he  too  hastily,  yet  with  his 
usual  modesty,  insinuated,  that  the  Possessions  recorded  in  the  Gospel,  and 
called  demoniaixU,  might  be  of  that  imaginary  sort ;  and  no  other  in  reality 
than  oocui;r  diseases  ;  which  being  intractable  by  Uie  art  of  medicine,  were 
supposed  to  be  supernatural  (as  if  a  good  Physician  was  a  match  for  any 
thh^  but  the  Devil  J. — To  the  unhappy  wretches  so  afflicted,  he  supposed 
that  Jesus  might  apply  his  salutary  hands :  and  that  to  this  malady,  so 

*  He  vfho  would  tee  a  more  complete  account  of  this  whole  aflUr  and  its  dependen- 
des,  is  recommended  to  the  First  Book  of  the  Doctrine  of  Grace,  or  the  Office  and 
Operation  of  the  Hofy  Spirit,  thiid  edition,  Lond.  176S. 
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relieved,  the  People  gave  the  fcuhicnable  name  by  which,  at  that  time,  it 
was  commonly  distin^ished. 

Without  doubt  this  truly  learned  Divine  went  the  more  readily  into  this 
bold  opinion,  as  he  had  observed  it  to  have  been  God's  gracious  method,  in 
tlie  course  of  his  Dispensations,  to  take  advantage  of  men's  habitual  preju- 
dices,  towards  the  support  of  his  Revelation,  by  keeping  his  servants 
attached  to  hb  Ordinances. 

But,  here,  the  excellent  person  should  have  distinguished  (as  his  Follow- 
ers* were  not  likely  to  do  it  for  him)  between  Rites  and  Doctrikes.  As 
they  were  R;tes  only,  of  which  God  was  pleased  to  avail  himself,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  People,  in  order  to  combat,  or  to  elude,  their  fondness  for  Pagan 
usages. — In  matters  of  Doctrine,  the  like  compliance  was  not,  nor  could 
be,  safely  indulged  to  them,  without  violating  the  truth  of  things;  and 
therefore  Sacred  Scripture  affords  us  no  example  of  such  a  condescension. 
In  things  pertaining  only  to  Rites  we  have,  indeed,  many  instances.  Thus 
the  use  of  linen-garmenis^  lighted  lamps^  ItistrationSy  and  a  multitude  of 
other  usages,  in  themselves  indifferent,  were  brought  out  of  false  Religions 
into  the  true :  and  this,  with  high  propriety  and  wisdom,  while  their  new 
destination  sanctified  their  use ;  and  their  use  served  to  the  easier  intro- 
duction of  the  new  establishment, — But  to  assert  and  support  a  groundless, 
superstitious  opinion  (if  such  it  were)  of  Diabolical  possessions,  would  be 
the  infecting  and  contaminating  the  Christian  Faith. 

However,  if  the  admirable  Author  of  this  hurtful  Novelty  did  himself 
miss  of  so  just  and  obvious  a  distinction,  we  have  less  reason  to  wonder 
that  those  of  his  Followers,  who  only  aimed  at  something,  by  a  feint  reflec- 
tion from  the  other's  learning,  should  not  hit  (as  we  have  said)  upon  what 
their  Master  had  overlooked. 

A  late  eminent  Physician,  who  hath  borrowed  this  notion  professedly 
from  this  great  man,  acted  a  more  modest  and  becoming  part.  He  might 
pretend,  by  virtue  of  his  Profession,  and  still  more  by  his  superior  skill  in 
it,  to  a  profounder  insight  into  Nature :  At  the  same  time,  Theology  being 
in  another  department,  he  was  the  more  excusable,  if  he  did  not  see  all  thai 
this  Divine  Science  opposed  to  the  Opinion  ;  an  Opinion,  which  might  be 
said  to  descend  to  him  by  inheritance  from  his  great  namesake  and  rela- 
tion :  whose  conciseness,  strength,  and  modesty  of  reasoning,  he  hath  so 
well  copied,  that  to  confute  objections  so  borrowed,  will  be  to  overthrow 
the  whole  System  of  the  Antidemoniac  Party .t 

In  his  Medico  Sacra^  he  hath  a  chapter  de  dosmoniacis ;  in  which  he  hath 
treated  the  Evangelic  History  vrith  all  that  decency  and  reverence  which 
becomes  a  true  Scholar  and  a  serious  Professor  of  the  Christian  Faith. 

The  fii'st  observation  I  shall  make,  in  the  entrance  on  his  aigument,  is 
general ;  and  will  serve  to  confute  all  who  have  written  on  the  Question. 
It  is  this — Our  Antidemoniasts  reason  upon  the  case,  not  as  they  find  it 
recorded  by  the  Evangelists^  but  as  they  see  it  described  only  in  a  treatise 
of  Medicine,  by  Aretteus,  Femelius,  or  any  other  of  the  faculty,  where  it 
stands  unconnected  with  all  n^ordl  as  well  as  religious  inquiries.  But  it 
hath  been  shewn  at  large,  that  these  demoniacal  possessions  have  a  cloee 
relation  to  the  Doctrine  of  Redemption  ;  and  were  therefore  reasonably  to 

*  Dr.  Sykea — Dr.  Lartlner,  &c.  &c,  t  '*  Ut  redeam  Butem  ad  Daemonitcof ; 

non  mea  est,  profecto,  sed  alioram  ante  me  pietate  et  doctriDa  pnaitantiam  vlrurum  mu' 
tentia  qoam  hie  propono.  Kt  proximo  qnidem  aaecolo,  inter  noetratea  etiam  Joseph  US 
Mbadus,  Theologus,  remm  sacrarum  cognitione  nnlli  secondus,  locolenra  di^ertadooe 
earn  propngnavit.  Cum  e»  eadem,  igituTf  ac  iUe,  /amiiia  tim  oriundus,"  &c. — Pntf, 
In  Med,  Sacr.  p.  ix.     Anthore  Richardo  Meao. 
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be  expected  at  the  first  promulgation  of  the  Gospel.  This  sets  the  matter 
on  quite  another  footing  :  and  that  pkusihle  reasoning,  which  attends  the 
learned  person*s  representation^  entirely  disappears,  when  we  put  the  case 
as  it  was  in  fact. 

1.  This  proper  precaution,  agunst  so  defective  and  foreign  a  representa- 
tion of  the  case,  being  premised,  I  now  proceed  to  the  reasoning  employed 
by  our  learned  Physician  to  discredit  the  common  Opinion  of  a  real  po9- 
iefsian. 

His  first  argument  stands  on  the  extent  of  the  Superstitioii,  which  gare 
birth  to  so  many  imaginary  possessions. 

''*It  had  not  only  infected  the  Mosaic  Religion  in  particular,  but  had 
overrun  paganism  in  general." — "As  to  the  Jews,  who  were  wont  to 
ascribe  whatever  there  was  of  prodigious  in  naturSy  to  the  ministot  of 
Angbls,  they  were  easily  brought  to  believe,  that  those  dire  diseases,  which 
infected  the  Mind  and  Body  equally  and  at  once,  and  whose  causes  were 
unknown,  could  be  no  other  than  the  work  of  the  Devil."  t 

Let  us  allow  all  this — Let  us  allow  that  the  Jews,  at  the  time  of  Christ, 
were  very  superstitious  in  this  matter.  But  then  the  learned  Doctor,  in 
his  turn,  will  allow,  that  the  Teachers  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  fulness  of  their 
inspiration,  must  needs  be  secure  from  an  error,  which  so  dreadfully 
aflPected  the  Religion  they  were  intrusted  to  propagate,  as  Demonianism 
did,  if  it  were  an  error.  And  if  so,  they  knowingly  and  designedly  gave  it 
countenance  and  support.  But  how  that  will  agree  with  their  character 
and  office,  we  shall  see,  as  we  go  along. 

Our  Learned  Doctor  tells  us  further,  "that  the  Jews  not  only  gave 
credit  to  the  works  of  the  Devily  but  believed  in  the  ministry  of  angels 
likewise." — This  seems  to  be  one  of  those  slips  of  the  pen,  to  which  Truth 
sometimes  betrays  those  who  write  most  cautiously  against  her ;  especially 
when  they  act  Uie  part  of  Believers  ;  which,  however,  I  will  not  suspect 
was  the  case  here.  For  the  Old  Testament,  which  the  learned  Doctor 
reverences  equaUy  with  the  New,  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  real  minis- 
try  of  Angels;  and  with  such  circumstances  attending  it,  as  will  not  permit 
a  Believing  Caviller  to  evade  it,  by  having  recourse  to  tision,  figure,  or 
accommodation.  For  if  the  Angel  who  waylaid  Balaam  may  be  reduced  to 
a  dusky  dream,  those  whom  Abraham  entertained  in  Broad  daylight  were 
more  substantial.  When,  therefore,  the  learned  Person  puts  the  ministry 
and  malice  of  good  and  bad  angels  on  the  same  footing,  he  must  confess 
that,  if  the  reality  of  the  former  be  proved,  the  reality  of  the  latter  will 
follow. 

As  to  the  abounding  Superstition,  in  this  matter,  both  amongst  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  I  do  not  see  how  that,  in  the  least,  alters  the  case.  The  tfews,  of 
this  time,  by  a  more  enlarged  and  unrestrained  Commerce  with  their  Pagan 
neighbours,  had  defiled  the  purity  of  their  holy  Religion  by  many  opinions 
borrowed  from  the  Gentile  Philosophers.  Thus  they  took,  we  may  well 
suppose,  the  Doctrine  of  Demons  from  Plato,  and  the  pre-existence  (if  not 
&  future  state  J  from  Pythagoras.    Notwithstanding,  it  is  certain,  that  both 

*  **  At  non  Jadseia  tantam,  sed  et  aliis  etiam  gentlinu  in  usa  fait  ixManos  pro  demo- 
niacis  habere. " —  P.  76.  "  A  Chaldaeis  quidem  ad  Phcenicea,  poatea  ad  Eg3rptiO)»  propagata, 
ad  Qraecos  deinde,  bine  ad  Romanoa  aliaaqne  demnm  gentes  temporis  progreasn  Demo> 
niaca  inta  Religio  pervenit." — P.  74.  t  '*  Jaddel  autem,  biqnid  fkceret  Natura, 

ad  ANGELORrH  supremi  Dei  Ministrorum  operam  referre  soliti,  facile  in  animnm  aibi 
inducere  poterant,  nt  diraa  qnasdam  crederent  segritudinea  qa»  mentem  simol  et  corpos 
Isderent,  et  qnarom  cauaaa  cognoacere  neqairent,  ab  angelorum  malorom  h^fyums 
exoriri/'— P.  74. 
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Demmiacal  pottemani  rndfiOure  rewardi  amdpumuhmmU  are  equally  rap- 
ported  by  the  acta  and  doctrine  of  Jeeus  and  his  Diaciplea. 

This  too,  let  me  obeerve— The  Doctrinee  of  the  Fall  and  of  the  Redbvp- 
TioK  (the  two  principlee  on  which  our  holy  Religion  riaes)  are  interwoven 
into  the  substance  of  the  Christian  Faith.  If  therefore  we  can  suppoee 
DmMniamtm  to  be  only  a  threadbare  fable,  new-dreseed,  and  offered,  by 
way  of  aceommodatiUmy  to  amuse  the  followers  of  the  Oiopd^  I  cannot  see 
what  hinders  our  supposing,  with  Stnbsius,  a  future  ttate  itself  to  be  no 
more. 

Both  Opinions  had  the  advantage  of  old  prejudice  in  their  favour.  Yet 
if  only  one  of  them  were  true  (namely,  that  of  a  jfuture  tUste)^  and  the 
other  of  Demcmarmmy  taught  but  by  way  of  ueoommodation^  we  see,  it 
could  hold  its  ground  no  otherwise  than  from  the  dijfkuUy  of  erasing  it 
from  the  popular  belief :  yet  so  uncomfortable  a  doctrine,  one  should  think, 
might  be  removed  with  very  little  trouble. 

Nay,  Jesus  was  even  invited  to  help  forward,  as  it  were,  its  discredit, 
had  it  been  only  a  delusion.  A  Father*  mistook  his  Son's  disorder  to  be 
Lunacy,  when,  according  to  the  Historian,  it  was  a  diabolic  PoescMsiov. 
And  as  such,  Jesus  treate  it.  He  rebutes  the  Devil,  vfho  departed  autoftke 
Childy  and  he  uhu  cured  from  that  very  hour.  And  to  prevent  all  mistake  in 
this  matter,  when  the  Father  had  told  Jesus  that  his  Disciples  could  not 
cure  the  Childy  our  Lord,  after  upbraiding  his  followers  for  their  wamt  of 
faithy  tells  them,  however,  that  this  nUraele  of  dispoeeegsiony  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  all,  required  a  more  extraordinary  preparation  for  the  work,  than 
any  other,  by  acts  of  piety  i^d  humiliation.  For  which  assertion  an 
obvious  reason  may  be  assigned,  this  victory  over  Satan  being  a  certain  mark, 
that  the  Redemption  was  compleated  and  accomplished,  this  evidence  of  it 
was  fitly  reserved  to  be  bestowed  on  the  most  perfect  of  the  followers  of 
Christ.  Yet  had  the  Satanic  part  been  only  a  popular  fancy,  Jesus  here 
might  have  decried  it  with  advantage,  while  he  had  the  Father  of  the 
sufferer  on  his  side  ;  who  considered  his  Son's  disease  as  a  Lunacy  only. 

It  may  be  sud,  perhaps,  that  the  Doctrines  of  a  future  statCy  and  that  of 
Demoniiteal  possemonsy  which  I  put  upon  the  same  footing  of  Credibility 
(because  the  Gospel  hath  so  put  them),  differ  in  this,  that  a  future  state 
may  be  proved  by  natural  reason,  which  Demoniacal  poeeeseians  cannot. — 
But  what  doth  this  objection  infer  more  than  this  1  that  a  future  etate 
makes  part  of  natural  Rbuqion  ;  and  Demomaeal  posseesione,  a  part  of 
the  Rbvbaled. 

2.  The  ingenuous  Discourser  brings  another  objection  to  these  poseeteioni 
— Having  collected  together  ail  the  Stmftoms  of  this  disorder,  from  Mat- 
theWy  Marky  and  LukCy  he  concludes  thus — ^*  All  these  are  the  ^fmptome  of  a 
natural  disorder.  They  are  more  surprising,  indeed,  than  those  of  other 
disorders,  yet  nothing  supematural."t— -His  learned  Fellow  Collegiate,  Dr. 
J.  Freindy  treating  the  same  subject,  after  he  hath  given  us,  from  iEtius 
and  Oribasius,  a  description  of  the  madness  called  Lycanthropyy  of  which,  one 
of  the  most  striking  Symptoms  was  a  fondness  to  wander  amonget  the  S^pmt- 
chres  of  the  deady  adds — the  Demoniac  in  the  ScriptureSy  who  woe  tobsesbxd 
WITH  A  LiKB  SORT  OF  MADNESS,  if  reprcdcnted  <u  having  kie  dweUing  amomget 
the  Tomhe.X 

The  opinion  of  these  two  learned  Naturalists  is  founded,  we  see,  in  this 

*  Matt.  xvii.  15.  t  ''  Inflanonun  siuit  hec  omnia ;  utmm  rero  a  Dsmonlis,  as 

vl  morbi  provenerint,  diifceptatar — neqae  eoim  alius  qnidqnain  Inter  oomea,  qui  hmnanam 
ganna  Infwtant,  morbus  tarn  natora  dm  ezcedexo  Tidetiir."^F.  66.  %  ^  HIstoix 

of  Physic,"  pan  i.  pp.  16—21. 
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eircamstanee— *<that  the  Sfymptomt  of  a  demoniacal  poMeesion  are  the  eame 
with  those  of  some  Batnral  disorderB." — ^But  now,  if  ml  9pirit$  were  per- 
mitted to  disturb  Uie  yital  fanctions  of  the  human  frame,  whether  in  the 
•olidsy  the  fluids,  or  in  both  together ;  can  we  ha^e  any  conception  how  this 
could  be  efiected -without  causing  or  occasioning,  in  tupemaiural  duorderSf 
atkt  Tery  same  Symptoms  which  accompany  natural  mahdUi?  These 
Symptinns,  in  both  cases,  must  arise  from  the  disturbance  of  the  material 
fVame,  and  can  arise  no  otherwise ;  and  those  disturbances,  whether  pro- 
duced by  a  spiritual  Agent,  or  by  material  causes,  must  produce  the  same 
wtnsiUe  effects.  Madness^  for  instance,  whether  occasioned  by  the  malignity 
of  an  intelligent  Agent  o^  eatrtif  or  by  discordant  humours  ab  tnlm,  will  be 
still  madnesMf  and  accompanied  with  the  same  Symptoms.  That  appearance, 
therefore,  which  must  accompany  a  Demcmaeal  pouestUm^  if  rsal,  can 
never  by  any  rules  of  logic  be  conrerted  into  a  reasonable  argument  for  the 
falsehood  of  such  a  possession. 

It  is  worth  observation,  that  one  of  the  EvangeHitt  being  a  Phyncian,  our 
learned  Critic,  by  a  very  becoming  partiality,  prefers  him  to  the  rest* 
St.  Luke  (he  tells  us)  being  superior  to  them /or  the  purity  and  aoeura^  of 
hit  expression^  when  there  is  occasion  to  speak  of  distempers,  or  of  the  cure  of 
them;  and  is  more  particular  in  reciting  all  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour  in 
retaken  to  healing,  than  the  other  Evangelists  are.* 

All  this  is  true ;  and  yet  St.  Luke  q>eaks  the  very  same  language  with 
the  rest  concerning  demoniacal  possessions.  Now  if  the  Oospd  Demoniacs 
were  men  only  labouring  under  natural  disorders,  a  Physician,  by  his 
deeper  insight  into  Nature,  with  the  asdstance  of  inspiration  to  boot,  was 
very  likely  to  have  discovered  the  mistake  ;  and  for  the  gloiy  of  hb  art  as 
likely  to  have  recorded  it :  especially  as  the  detection  of  it  was  the  over- 
turning a  hurtful  Superstition.  And  we  know  how  ready  these  benevolent 
Gentlemen  have  ever  been  to  detect  vulgar  Erbobs. — ^Not  to  insLst,  at  pre- 
sent, that  St.  Luke  was  guided,  in  so  good  a  work,  by  a  stronger  passion 
than  honour  for  his  prof ession,  as  a  Physician,  that  is,  a  love  for  truth,  as  an 
Evangelist. 

This,  as  we  say,,  must  have  been  the  case  in  diabolic  possessions,  where 
the  Botfy  onfy  was  thus  supematurally  affected.  Yet  in  those,  where  the 
mind  alone,  or  equaUy  with  the  hodj^,  sufiered  by  these  disorders,  I  confess, 
we  might  expect  some  extraordinary  marks  or  symptoms  of  supernatural 
Agency,  when  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  the  bvil  spibit  to  display  his 
Power.  Here  the  immaterial  principle  within  us  affords  larger  room,  and 
more  conveniences  to  be  acted  upon,  by  an  exterior  agent :  although  the 
irr^ular  efforts  of  the  mind  itself  are  so  wonderful  as  to  be  frequently  mis- 
taken for  a  foreign  agency. 

Yet  this  notwithstanding,  there  are,  in  these  mental  disorders,  powers 
exhibited,  that  can  never  be  mistaken,  by  a  careful  observer,  for  its  own. 

Some  of  which,  are,  in  fact,  recorded  to  have  been  exerted  ;  in  order,  as 
it  were,  to  confute  these  learned  men,  who  seem  to  think  we  ought  to  reject 
all  diaboUe  possessions  but  such  as  are  ascertained  by  Symptoms  super- 
natural. 

An  instance  of  such  we  have  in  thet  Damsel  possessed  with  the  Spirit  of 
DivnvATioK,  who  brought  her  Matter  miuch  gain  by  soothsaying.  This 
Woman,  Paul  dispossessed,  and  so  spoiled  her  Master's  trade ;  who  there- 
upon raised  a  fierce  persecution  against  the  Apostle. 

The  tymptoms  of  Divination  and  SoothsojHng,  that  is,  telling  of  things 
absent,  and  foretelling  things  future,  were  certainly  supernatural ;  and,  for 
•  ^'HltCnjof  Phjrrie,"parti.pp.S2S— -285.  f  Acts  sft  16,  et  isq. 
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such,  must  be  lU^knowledged  by  tbe  Objectors ;  who  I  hope  will  not  yet 
foi^t  the  Personages,  they  have  assumed,  of  Believers :  against  whom  only 
this  reasoning  on  the  Demoniacs  is  directed  and  addressed. 

Having  now  seen  what  these  learned  Writers  have  to  oppose  to  my  Sys- 
tem of  the  Gospel-Demoniacs : 

I  crave  leave,  in  the  next  place,  to  bespeak  their  attention  to  what  I  have 
to  nige  against  theirs.  Enough  hath  been  said  to  shew  that  this  is  no  tri- 
fling or  unimportant  Question. 

The  untoward  consequences  being  these,  which  unavoidably  follow  the 
Concession,  that  Jesus  and  his  Disciples  did  only  accommodate  themselves  to 
the  fanciful  and  superstitious  opinions  of  the  times,  in  placing  natural 
distempers  in  the  visionary  Class  of  Supernatural, 

1.  Unbelievers  may  conclude  (and  by  too  many  they  will  be  supposed 
not  to  conclude  amiss)  that  much  advantage  is  hereby  gained  over  the  Evi- 
dences of  our  Faith. — While  it  is  believed,  from  the  testimony  of  the  Evan- 
gelists, that  Jesus  cast  out  Devils,  and  healed  such  as  were  possessed  with 
them,  that  plausible  subterfuge  against  his  miraculous  cures,  which  pretends 
that  the  relief  afforded  * 


[Bishop  Hnrd  having  referred  the  Student,  fur  the  completion  of  this  note,  to  hii^hop 
Warbur  oj's  Se.-mon  <*on  the  Fall  ot*  Satan,"  that  portion  of  his  argnmentatiun 
which  he  omittel  ia  here  reprinted.] 

Unbelibvers  may  think  (and,  by  too  many,  they  will  be  supposed  not 
to  think  amiss)  that  they  get  great  advantage  over  the  Evidences  of  oar 
Faith,  by  this  concession. — While  it  is  believed  that  evil  Demons  were 
subject  to  the  power  of  Christ  from  the  testimony  of  the  Evangelists,  who 
tell  us  that  he  cast  out  Devils,  and  healed  those  possessed  with  them,  that 
plausible  subterfuge  against  his  miraculous  cures,  which  supposes  the 
relief  afforded  to  be  the  effect  of  a  strong  imagination,  is  entirely  cut  off. 
For,  however  the  motion  of  the  blood  and  spirits  might  be  accelerated  by 
the  agitations  of  a  mind  thus  unhinged ;  the  Devil  would  still  keep  his 
hold,  and  be  nowise  affected  by  it.  But  when  once  his  agency  is  removed, 
as  a  groundless  and  superstitious  terror,  these  men  will  think  themselves 
not  altogether  unable  to  deal  with  the  miraculous  cures  of  the  Gospel  on 
our  own  principles.  They  will  recount  to  us  the  astonishing  effects  of  the 
Imagination  in  pregnant  women,  and  in  atrabilare  and  melancholy  sub- 
jects ;  supported  by  cases  recorded  in  the  writings  of  Physicians  of  the 
greatest  authority  and  credit.t  They  will  remind  us  of  the  cures  worked 
by  Greatrix  the  Stroker,  in  the  memory  of  our  Fathers ;  and  of  those  per- 
formed at  the  Tomb  of  Ahbi  Paris,  in  our  own.  They  will  tell  us  of  a- 
learned  French  Physician,  J  who  was  so  struck  with  this  astonishing  force 
of  the  human  Imagination,  that  he  thought  it  capable  of  working  Mirades, 
or  effecting  things  supernatural.  Nay,  tihey  will  pretend  to  account  for  all 
this,  by  the  mechanism  of  the  body,  unaccountably  subject  to  the  delu- 
sions of  the  mind,  when  unduly  agitated  either  by  sensation  or  reflection. 
Nor  has  any  one  borne  a  stronger  testimony  §  to  these  amazing  delusions- 

*  See  Sermon  On  the  Fall  of  Saian,  which  completes  this  Note.— R.  W.  f  See 

Fiends  De  Viribu*  IttMginaiionis.  X  Adocrius  Fkrrbrios.     Of  whom 

Thoaons  says,  *<  Medicinam  prufessus,  qoam  et  felicisaim^  et  saraiiiO  judido  fedu" — 
Hitt,  lib.  Ixxxix.  ^  *^  Quid  mirabiiius  iis,  quae  in  Qraviditatibus  uon  raro  contia> 

gere  videmas  7  Foemina  in  ntero  gestans,  si  forte  quid  appeti^erit,  et  frastra  sit,  inter- 
dum  rei  concapit»  fignram  qoandam,  ant  similitndinem,  in  hac  ant  Ula  corporis  partej' 
foBtni  sno  imprimit.     Imo,  qnod  m%j[ns  est,  et  prodigU  instar,  snblta  paftia  alic^jw 
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than  the  learned  person  whose  objections  to  the  Chspel  Demoni€tes  we  have 
just  now  exammed :  which  may  seem  the  more  strange,  as  the  testimony 
is  borne  by  one  who,  at  the  same  time,  expresses  his  surprize  that  Divines 
should  contend  so  eagerly  for  thb  triumph  of  Christ  over  Demons,  as  if 
something  were  wanting  to  demonstrate  hb  power,  when  exercised  only 
over  natural  diseases.*  Without  doubt  Divines  may  contend  for  it  on  that 
principle,  without  being  laughed  at.  And  I  have  written  to  little  purpose^ 
if  this  discourse  does  not  prove  that  something  would  have  been  wanting 
to  demonstrate,  if  not  the  power,  yet  the  assumed  character  of  Jesus,  had 
it  been  exercised  only  over  natural  diseases.  So  that  it  appeared  to  me 
that  what  they  contended  for  was  highly  useful ;  to  cut  off  a  subterfuge  to 
which  Unbelievers  have  had  recourse,  and  which  this  learned  Physician's 
just  account  of  the  force  of  the  Imagination  contributes  to  support. — How 
•pertinent  the  inference  may  be,  which  Unbelievers  draw  from  this  force  of 
the  Imagination^  it  is  not  my  purpose,  at  present,  to  inquire.  The  mischief 
to  Religion  is  not  inconsiderable,  that  diseased  Nature  hath  afforded  these 
Philosophers  a  handle  for  any  inference  at  all. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst  There  is  an  unavoidable  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  this  anti-demoniac  system  when  proved,  more  fatal  to  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel  than  that  other.  It  is  an  unquestioned  fact,  that  the  Evangelic 
History  of  the  Demoniacs  hath  given  occasion  to  the  most  scandalous 
frauds,  and  sottish  superstitions,  throughout  almost  every  age  of  the 
Church ;  the  whole  trade  of  Exorcisms,  accompanied  with  all  the  mum* 
mery  of  frantic  and  fanatic  agitations,  having  arisen  from  thence. 

Now,  were  the  Gospel  Demoniacs  really  possessed^  the  honour  of  Religion 
is  safe ;  and  no  more  affected  by  these  ingrafted  frauds  and  follies  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  than  is  the  Law  of  Moses  by  their  Inquisitorial  Mur- 
ders, committed  under  cover  of  God's  penal  Statutes  against  Jewish 
Idolaters.  If  men  will  turn  the  Truths  of  God  to  the  support  of  their 
crimes  and  follies;  the  sacred  Oracles  will  receive  no  attaint  from  such 
their  malice  and  perversity. 

But  were  the  Possessions^  recorded  in  the  Gospel,  imaginary ;  and  Demo* 
niacs  only  a  name  for  the  naturally  diseased  ;  and  that  yet,  Jesus  and  hi9 
Apostles,  instead  of  rectifying  the  People's  follies  and  superstitions  on  this 
head,  chose  rather  to^inflame  them,  by  assuring  certain  of  the  distempered 
that  they  were  really  possessed  by  evil  Spirits  over  whom  the  name  of 
Christ  had  power  and  authority  :t  if  this,  I  say,  were  the  case,  I  should 
tremble  for  the  consequence  :  for  then  would  Jesus  and  his  Disciples,  who 
were  sent  to  propagate  the  truth,  appear  to  be  answerable  for  all  the  mis- 
chief which  the  ri vetting  of  this  superstition  in  the  minds  of  men,  pro- 

laesUme  perterrita  matre,  ipea  flla  pan  in  inftmte  noxam  ientit,  et  natrimentl  defectu 
marcessit.  Sdo  hnjosmodi  omnes  historiat  k  medicis  nonniillia,  qaoniam,  qui  talift  fieri 
poMint,  hand  percipinnt,  in  dnbinm  vocari.  At  mnlta,  qnae  ipse  vidi,  exempla  mibi  hao 
in  re  iicrnpnhim  omnem  adememnt.  Tarn  stnpf  nda  antem  eit  ^cnltatis  imaginandi 
vifl,  nl  non  minns  falMe  qnam  vera  imagines  afficiant,  nbi  mens  iis  asaidne  tit  addicta. 
1d,enim  in  mnlieribns,  qnae  lagse  dicantnr,  nsn  comperimos,  qQ»  consimili  mentis  errore 
captse,  cam  I>«emonibns  non  tantom  consnetndinem  habere,  sed  et  pacta  cnm  iis  se 
iuivisse,  ssepe  imaginantnr ;  idqne  animo  adeo  obstinato,  nt  etlam  in  jndicinm  vocatse, 
•e  facinomm  qnm  nnnqnam  perpetraverint,  reas  confiteantur,  cum  ob  ea  ipsa  jam  mortis 
sopplicinm  subitora  sint.  Proinde  omnibus  notnm  est,  quam  mirabilibns  modis  in  melan- 
cholids  mens  pertorbator,''  8tc. — Pp.  70 — 72. 

*  **  Ssepe  qnidem  mirari  soleo,  cur  fidei  nostra  Antistites  Daemonas  in  scenam  pro- 
dncere  tantopere  contendant,  quo  scilicet  divinum  Christi  numen  de  victis  hisce  infemis 
hostibus  triumphos  agat.  An  divinam  Christi  virtutem  graviMimorum  morborum  sana- 
tiones,  jossa  illios  memento  temporis  peracta*,  minus  patefaciunt;  qnam  malorum 
Oeniomm  ex  bominum  corporibus  ezpuldiones  ?  " — Prd^*  p.  vli.  f  Matt.  xvii.  10. 
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ducad  in  after-ages :  for  there  is  not  a  clearer  condnsion  in  moral  scienee^ 
than  that  He,  who  commits  a  premeditated  fraud,  is  answerable  for  the 
evil  which  necessarily  or  naturally  proceedeth  from  it.  So  little  did  the 
learned  Physician,  with  whom  we  hare  to  do,  see  into  the  Casuistry  of  this 
question,  when  he  took  it  for  granted,  that  our  contending  for  the  i«alitj  of 
demomaeal  poiteaiont  makes  the  Crospel,  and  us,  its  Ministers  who  thus 
interpret  it,  answerable  for  all  the  tricks  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which 
rise  upon  the  arowal  of  it.* 

On  the  contrary,  from  what  hath  been  here  said,  it  evidently  appean, 
that  the  Opinion  of  the  Aeo(mmodatort  (who  suppose  Jesus  and  his  Disei- 
plee  took  adrantage  of  a  faYourable  superstition),  and  not  the  Opinion  of 
thoee  Dirines  who  hold  Goepel-Demonianism  to  be  real,  is  the  rery  thing 
which  brings  this  opprobrium  on  the  first  Propagators  of  our  holy  Faith. 

Nor  can  that  reason  which  is  sometimes  g^ven  for  permitting  supersti- 
tious errors,  (although  this  were,  which  it  is  not,  of  the  number  of  such  as 
might  be  suffered  to  hold  their  course)  hare  any  weight  in  this  case; 
namely,  the  difflculty  or  danger  in  eradicating  them. 

Danger  there  could  be  none,  from  the  nature  of  things.  For,  to  remove 
the  false  terrors  concerning  this  Enemy  of  mankind,  could  never  indispoas 
men  to  embrace  their  Saviour  and  Redeemer. 

As  little  diJkuU  had  it  been  to  eradicate  so  pernicious  an  error,  how 
deeply  soever  rooted  in  the  popular  superstition.  For  when  they  saw 
Jesus  cure  all  diseases  with  a  word,  and  the  pretended  Demoniac  as  easily 
as  the  rest,  nothing  could  withstand  the  Authority  which  informed  them  of 
their  mistake ;  and  assured  them  that  this  demonUmiem^  like  the  rest,  was 
altogether  a  natural  distemper.  On  the  contrary,  many  favourable  preja- 
dices  would  soon  arise  on  the  side  of  so  authentic  an  Instructor. 

From  the  whole,  therefore,  of  what  hath  been  here  offered  in  favour  of 
the  obvious  sense  of  my  Text,  the  attentive  hearer  will,  I  presume,  be 
inclined  to  acquiesce  in  the  antioit  interpretation  of  this  part  of  the 
Gospel-Histoiy  ;  and  be  ready  to  agree  with  the  first  Disciples  of  Christ, 
in  their  pious  exultation,  when  they  rehtmed^  from  their  Miasion,  with 
joy;  eayimg^  Lord^  tkromgh  tfy  mamo,  even  the  Dkvilb  are  tuiffect  unto  m,f 

*  **  Bnoiii  pttrodaio  hob  iadiget  TetltM,  «ti  nee  Toltu  ]i»tiim  nhldw  focnm  reqoMt, 
Etcertom  est,  opintonvni  btam,  qns  jam  per  multa  MBcnla  inytloH,  de  potenda  wd  oor* 
pora  OMOtesqiie  hnmanas  TesandM  damoolbas  »dhiic  permisw,  vaiik  •stotomv  komi* 
Bum  pHMtigflfl,  com  mazinxo  fei  ChriHiaaa  daomo  et  appro6rio  aoMin  pgabol— s.  Qoia 
BOB  BMrito  Irrldet  ■oloBaet  iitoo  Sooub  pontlfleom  iltiis,  <iiiflnis  oxerdtmator,  Bt  lof«l 
Bouait,  DMBOBiad? — Verom  ietm  pnwtigto,  qaaatBrnTit  oooUa  et  meadbra  igonv 
plebis  Uliidftot ;  paulo  tameB  Mgadoroo  bob  modo  offeadnnt,  ted  reven  ifda  aoeeaC 
Hi  €oim,  dolo  penpeoto,  sd  impiecfttem  pnuii  dBcaBtar/'—  Pr^,  p.  It.        f  l<vke  x.  1 T* 
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AUmMhj  aceoant  of  bim,  ii.  161 

Abrohamy  a  brief  biitoric«l  view  of  tbe 
call  of  Ood  to  bim  aod  bis  familj,  ii 
62 — hj  some  aatbon  taken  foft  Zoro- 
aster, 361 — supposed  bj  M.  Four- 
moat  to  be  CroDO%  402 — the  true 
meaniog  of  tbe  blessing  pronounced 
on  bim,  pointed  out,  iii.  138 — expo- 
sition of  tbe  bistory  of  tbe  command 
to  sacrifice  bis  son  Isaac,  169l-184 
.^explanation  of,  '<Our  fatber  Abra- 
'  ham  wished  to  see  my  day,**  172 — 
summary  of  bis  bistory,  \^by  308--.tbe 
import  of  Ood*s  revelation  to  him  ex- 
plained, 177—^  what  sense  said  by 
Christ  to  have  seen  bis  day,  183,  189 
— reply  to  objections  against  tbe  his- 
torical truth  of  bis  reUtion,  188 — 
three  distinct  periods  of  bis  bistory 
pointed  out,  189 — an  advocate  for 
toleration,  269 

Abraxai,  (Egyptian  amulet,)  described, 
ii.  217 

Academic*  and  Pffrrhonianiy  their  prin- 
ciples compared,  i.  429 

Academiesy  Greek,  their  founders  and 
yarious  sects,  i  429— on  what  princi- 
ples erected,  432 

Academic,  Old,  and  Peripatetics^  their 
conformity,  L  474 

,  Old  and  New,  their  conformity, 
1.475 

AcHotu,  signal  instance  of  divine  in- 
struction conveyed  by  them  in  tbe 
case  of  Abraham,  iU.  170 — typical 
and  significative  distinguished,  198.— 
their  doquence  illustrated  by  an  anec- 
dote from  tbe  Spartan  bistory,  299 — 
and  by  another  from  tbe  Roman  his- 
tory, 299 

Adoption,  account  of  the  practice  of,  in 
ancient  and  modem  times,  L  243 

AdoraHon,  Prideaax*s  account  of  the 
ancient  form  of,  ii.  234 

JEmiUamUy  character  o^  i.  290 

JSneoif  exposition  of  the  stofy  of  his 
descent  bito  bell,  L  236 — inquiry  into 
tbe  nature  of  tbe  poem  of  tbie  JEneid, 
236^-the  image  of  a  perfeet  lawgiver 
conveyed  in  him,  230— p^>*<>tu^7  •!- 
ludet  to  Augustus,  246  ■  description 
of  bis  shield,  283 

JBtetdapku,  observation  on  tbe  ancient 
story  aod  character  of,  L  289 


AfiicanMy  deductions  from  tbdr  know* 
ledge  of  a  friture  state,  notwithstand* 
ing  their  barbarism,  i.  311 

Alcauty  why  confounded  with  Herculesy 
iL267 

Alexonder  the  Great,  tbe  probable  mo- 
tive of  his  communicating  to  bis  mo- 
ther tbe  secrets  of  the  Mysteries,  i. 
207--->the  stories  of  tbe  exploits  of 
Bacchus  and  Hercules  in  tbe  Indies^ 
designed  to  aggrandise  bim,  ii.  256 

Attegoriet,  often  imputed  when  never 
intended,  i.  309— -for  what  purpose 
introduced  in  the  ancient  Paganism, 
ii.  38 — adopted  by  Christians  in  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  39 — con- 
troversial reflections  on  their  nature 
with  reference  to  Job,  and  tbe  ode  of 
Horace,  O  navie,  r^eruni,  iii  274-* 
religious,  disdnguisbed,  201 — argu- 
ment deduced  from  the  general  pas- 
sion for,  101 

AUianoe  nif  Chunh  and  State,  mutual 
inducements  to  enter  into^  i.  344— fun- 
damental article  in,  349 

Alphabets,  origin  of,  accounted  for,  it 
183,  200— poUtical,  201— sacred,  203 
— reason  for  discrediting  tbe  notion  of 
their  invention  by  tbe  Israelites,  206 
—invention  of,  prior  to  tbe  time  of 
Moses,  207— Hebrew,  fovmed  by  Mo« 
ses  from  an  improvemmt  an  the 
Egyptian,  207 

America,  remarks  on  the  religiim  of  tbe 
natives  of,  i.  169— tbe  forests  of,  a 
good  nursery  for  ptiilosopbers  and 
Freethinkers,  378— remarin  on  tbe  lan- 
guage of,  ii.  388 

Amot,  a  dear  description  of  a  particular 
providence  quoted  from  the  book  o^ 
iL501 

Anatomp,  practised  and  studied  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  ii.  163 

Ancients,  inquiry  into  their  opinions 
concerning  tbe  immortality  of  tiie 
soul,  i.  478 

Animal  food.  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  opinicn 
of  the  introduction  of  it  into  JSgypt 
refuted,  iL  286 

— »—  worship,  origin  of,  accounted 
for,  iL  33— true  origin  of,  amongst  tbe 
Egyptians,  223,  242— images  of  ani- 
mals first  worshipped,  225— after- 
wards the  anbnals  themselves,  22ft— 
various  opinions  of  tbe  ancients  of  its 
origin,  230 
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Antcharitts,  St.,  anecdote  of,  i.  401 
Antichritiy  Imid  open  and  exposed  in  the 
Revelation  of  St  John,  iiL  429 — the 
Pope,  or  church  of  Rome,  it  the 
Antichrist  foretold  in  the  scripUiret, 
431— circunittancea  which  tentled  to 
bring  the  Protestants*  views  on  this 
subject  into  di8repi|te,  432 — the  Pa- 
pists themselves  are  obliged  to  own 
that  the  prophecies  of  St.  John  refer 
^    to  the  church  of  Rome,  434— differ- 

-  ence  of  opinion  between  Protestants 
and  Catholics  on  the  antichristian 
power,  436 — arguments  to  prove  that 
Antichrist  was  not  a  civil  power,  but 
a  spiritual,  441 

Antoninusy  emperor,  motives  on  which 
he  was  desirous  of  initiation  in  the 
Eleusiniau  mysteries,  i.  198 — obser- 
vations  on  his  reflections  on  the  Chris- 
tians, 369 — his  reflections  on  death, 
45f{ — his  notion  of  the  human  souL 
487 

Api»,  the  symbol  of  the  Egyptian  god 
Osiris,  ii.  226 

Apollo,  explanation  of  those  oracles  of 
his  which  were  quoted  by  Eusebius 
from  Porphyry,  i.  212 

,  Pythian,  bis  oracles  paralleled 

-  with  the  prophecies  of  scripture,  by 
Middleton,  iii.  204— Dr.  Middleton*s 
opinion  exposed,  204 

Apologtigy  or  Fable,  its  use  in  oratory,  ii. 
187 — its  analogy  to  hieroglyphic  wriu 
ing,  188 — its  improvement  and  con- 
traction in  simile  and  metaphor,  189 
— its  change  to  parable,  210 

Apotheosity  civil,  the  origin  of,  i.  170 — 
when    bestowed    on   deceased  heroes 

.    among  the  Egyptians,  ii.  241 

ApuMuty  general  intention  of  his  Meta- 
morphosis, i.  284— his  personal  cha- 
racter, 288^inquiry  into  his  preju- 
dices against  Christianity,  290 — his 
motives  for  defending  paganism  and 
mysteries,  293  —  foundation  of  his 
allegory  of  the  Oolden  Ass,  294 — story 
of  his  allegory  of  the  Oolden  Ass,  296 
— moral  of  his  story,  303 — the  corrupt 
sUte  of  the  Mysteries  in  his  time,  306 

Arbitrary  willy  Zeno  the  patron  of,  i. 
134 

Areopagusy  practice  of  that  court,  i.  82 
—remarks  on  the  nature  of  that  juris- 
diction, 346 — conjectures  on  the  first 
founding  of  that  court,  371 

ArgumerUy  internal,  defined,  ii.  613 

Ari8tophan€9y  review  of  the  dispute  be- 
tween him  and  Socrates,  L  86 

Arutolley  character  of  him  and  his  phl- 

'  losophy,  i.  464 — his  opinion  of  the 
'  human  soul,  486 — bis  distinction  be- 
tween mind  and  intellect,  486 

Arky  the  fatal  effects  o^  amongst  the 

.   Philistines,  iL  466 

Arthur^  king,  and  William  the  Con- 


queror, the  similar  outlines  6f  their 
character*,  ii.  262 

Article  VII.  of  the  church  of  England, 
an  exposition  of,  iiL  169— directed 
against  the  Manichean  error,  169 

Arsj  the  inventors  of,  where  placed  in 
Elysium,  by  Virgil,  i.  276 

A**  carries  mpsteriety  origin  of  that  pro- 
veib,  1.  248 

Attronomffy  Jewish,  observations  on,  iiu 
117 

Atheism,  examination  of  Bayle*s  arga- 
ments  for,  i.  129 — an  examination  of 
Plutarch*s  account  of  the  origin  of,  if. 
8 — Plutarch*s  parallel  between  it  an4 
superstition,  8— lord  Bacon's  paralld 
between  it  and  superstition,  20 

AiheistSy  whether  capable  of  distin. 
guinhing  the  moral  difference  of  good 
and  evil,  i.  129 — whether  deserving 
of  punishment  from  the  hand  of  Ood, 
142 — the  effect  of  his  principles  on 
his  conduct  compared  with  the  fatalist, 
149 — their  moral  conduct  accounted 
for,  1.50 — summary  of  their  dispute 
with  the  divines,  164 — their  opinion 
of  the  human  soul,  479 

Athenians,  the  most  religious  people  of 
Greece,  i.  196L-200~copy  of  their  test 
oath,  366 — ^law  relating  to  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  worship,  371 — their 
behaviour  in  prosperity  and  advenity, 
iii.  104 

Atomic  iheory,  a  Greek  invention,  i.  492^ 
610 

Atossoy  her  invention  of  letters  fabulous, 
ii.  386 

AttributeSy  divine,  examination  of  Lord 
Bolingbro)ce*s  notions  of,  L  312 

Augury  cf  safety y  Dion  Cassius*s  ac- 
count of,  iL  76 

Anreliusy  emperor,  his  opinion  of  the 
firmness  of  the  Christians,  iL  111 

Austin,  St.,  his  ingenious  definition  of 
language  and  letters,  ii.  186 

Authory  the  proper  objects  of  his  writ- 
ings, i.  93 

Authors,  on  the  knowledge  of  old  ones 
from  the  phrases  they  make  use  o^ 
iii.  86  —  firom  the  scenery  intro- 
duced, 86 


BacokanaHan  rites,  origin  of  the  impie- 
ties committed  in  them,  L  226 — repre- 
senution  of  their  vigas,  285 — Plo- 
tarch*s  account  of  their  vigils,  286—  . 
the  Romans  in  their  edicts  against 
them  careful  not  to  violate  die  rights 
of  toleration,  373 

Bacchus,  oath  of  the  priestesses  of,  L 
366— his  exploits  in  the  Indies  in- 
vented to  aggrandise  the  glory  of 
Alexander,  ii.  266— his  idenUty  con- 


proving  him 


iUsin^26l^ 
ta  be  Noah, 
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Bacon,  Lord  ChinceUory  examination  of 
hit  parallel  betjreen  atheiim  and  su* 
perttition,  it  20 

Balaamj  hit  propheqr,  Num.  zziy.  l?* 
ezpoanded,  ii.  214  —  obAenration  on 
the  story  of  hit  ass,  37A— hit  with  to 
die  the  death  of  the  righteout  ez- 
plained,  iii.  140 

Banishmeniy  how  far  a  punithment  for 
offen6ee  committed  against  todety,  L 
118 

BapHtm,  the  importance  of,  ettahlished, 
iiL74 

Baueit  and  PhUemon,  whence  that  £id>le 
derived,  i.  438 

Baple,  hit  character  as  a  writer,  L  128— 
examination  of  hit  argumentt  to  prove 
atheism  not  dettructive  to  toeiety,  129 
— hit  reflectiont  on  toleration,  ii.  431 

B€mbitte  Tabie,  a  detcription  of  it  con- 
tained in  £zekiel*t  visiont,  it  308 

Bennei,  tecreury,  how  brought  into 
ditgrace,  i.  86 

Bentiepy  the  real  exittenee  of  Zaleucut, 
and  the  authenticity  of  his  remains, 
defended  against  him,  L  180 

BibUy  how  differently  represented  by 
Freethinkers,  i.  97 — summary  view  of, 
iii.  1 1.     See  Soriphtre*, 

Bdingbrokty  lord,  vindication  of  divines 
from  his  charge  of  confedemting  with 
atheists,  i.  161 — examination  of  some 
of  the  principles  of  his  first  philoso- 
phy, 312  —  Montesqmen*s  letter  r^ 
apecdog  him,  ii  67 — his  observation 
on  the  intuffidency  of  the  Motaic  law 
to  restrain  the  people,  answered,  457 
— consequences  of  a  law  upon  his 
prinriples,  458 — examination  of  his 
notion  concerning  the  omission  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  state  in  the  Mo- 
taic dispensation,  iii.  267 

Bondy  humorous  anecdote  of  a  forged 
one,  1.  499 

Brute  worship,  its  symbolical  nature  ex- 
plained, ii.  224*.«pinions  of  the  an- 
cients on  the  origin  of  it  in  Egypt,  230 

Bryanty  his  opinion  oi  the  origin  of  hu- 
man sacrifices  exploded,  iii.  449 

Buffwmery,  observation  on  the  tendency 
of  it,  illustrated  in  the  instances  of 
Socrates  and  lord  chancellor  Hyde,  L 
86,87 

Butler,  ill  effects  resulting  from  his  sa- 
dxc  against  fanaticism,  i.  86 


Cadmut,  whence  he  obtained  hit  alpha- 
bet, ii.  207 

Ctuar,  Juliut,  hit  ditavowal  of  the  be- 
lief of  a  future  ttate  in  the  tenate,  L 
426 — hit  account  of  the  religion  of 
ancient  Gaul,  iL  411 — of  ancient  Ger- 
many, 412 

Calf,  golden,  what  divinity  repretented 
by  it,  ii.  303 


Calvet,  of  Dan  and  Bethel,  why  the 
Jewt  were  to  invincibly  attached  to 
them,  ii.  305  —  why  two  of  them 
erected  by  Jeroboam,  308 

Canaanites,  why  ordered  to  be  extermi- 
nated, iL  299 

Canadians,  remarks  on  their  religion,  U 
169 

Cardan,  hit  argument  to  prove  the  doc- 
trine of  the  immortality  of  the  toul 
destructive  to  toeiety,  i.  127 

Casaubon,  hit  account  of  the  trantlation 
of  the  pagan  mytteriet  into  the  Chrit- 
tian  religion,  iL  234 

Cato,  mentioned  in  the  ^neit,  inquiry 
whether  the  Centor  or  of  Utica,  L  284 
— ^hit  reply  to  CsB«ar*t  ditavowal  of 
the  belief  of  a  future  ttate  in  the 
tenate,  426 

Cavalry,  the  tituationt  proper  and  im- 
proper for  the  ute  of,  iL  283 

Cayhu,  count,  hit  opiniont  relating  to 
die  Egjrptian  characteT|»  ii.  373 

Celsus,  hit  character  compared  with  that 
of  Origen,  L  194  —  hit  remark  on 
Plato*t  doctrine  of  a  future  ttate,  463 

Cerbenu,  in  the  Aneit,  explained,  L 
261 

Ceres,  Eleutinian,  her  temple  detcribed, 
L  281— her  ttory,  281 

Cervantes,  ill  eontequence  retulting  fhxn 
hit  tatire  againtt  knight-errantry,  L 
85 

Chaos,  a  detcription  of,  ftom  Beiotut|  L 
257 

Charlevoix,  F.,  hit  tentimentt  respecting 
the  dvilitation  of  the  North-Ameri- 
can Indiant,  L  406 

Charon,  exposition  of  the  character  of, 
in  the  Mneu,  L  260 

Cheops,  king  of  Egypt,  how  he  raised 
money  for  the  erection  of  his  pyra- 
mids, explained,  iL  40O 

Children,  the  punishment  of,  fbr  the 
crimes  of  their  parents,  on  what  prin- 
dple  only  to  be  vindicated,  ii.  98 

Chinese  language,  an  improvement  of 
the  andent  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  ii. 
178 — ^improvement  of,  to  its  present 
ttate,  178— itt  oppotite  progrett  from 
that  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphical 
writing,  to  what  owing,  180 — to 
what  the  different  aocounu  we  have 
received  of  it  are  owing,  181 — account 
of,  by  M.  Freret,  181 ;  by  P.  Paren. 
nin,  182 ;  by  M.  Gaubil,  182;  by  P. 
Magaillant,  183 — ^why  not  further 
improved,  184 — hieroglyphical  markt 
not  for  wordt,  but  thingt,  193 — Da 
Halde*t  obtervationt  on,  216— the  re- 
verence of  the  nativet  for  their  andent 
characters,  220 — the  andent  characters 
of,  greatly  venerated  by  the  nativet, 
371 

printing,  Voltaire^t  account  o( 
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Christy  remarks  on  the  use  he  made  of 
his  twofold  credentials,  scripture  and 
miracles,  iii.  174 — ^made  no  use  of 
traditions,  174 — important  argument 
drawn  from  his  conversation  with  two 
disciples  in  their  journey  to  Emmaus 
after  his  resurrection,  194 — an  expo- 
sition of  his  prophecy  of  his  first  and 
sec£>nd  coming,  208— the  use  to  be 
made  of  miracles  and  propfcecies  in 
proof  of  his  being  the  Messiah.  318 — 
the  light  in  which  he  was  held  by 
Pilate,  325 — redemption  by,  had  a  re- 
trospect from  the  fall,  365 — an  act  of 
grace,  not  of  debt,  366 — the  means 
employed  in  that  great  work  inquired 
into,  368 — his  sacrifice  on  the  cross 
considered,  380 — the  Socinian*s  opi- 
nion of  the  death  of  Christ  examined, 
390-:-his  account  of  the  last  judgment 
examined,  401 — the  miracle  of  his 
resurrection  considered,  411 — his  mi- 
racles of  casting  out  devils  or  evil  spi> 
rits,  considered,  413 — ^his  miracles  of 

.  healing  natural  diseases,  considered, 
415 — his  temptation  considered,  416 

Christian  religion^  how  esteemed  by  the 
ancient  Pagans,  i.  291 — how  the  evils 
of  persecution  arose  in  it,  366 — first 
received  with  complacency  by  the 
pagans,  367 — first  incurred  hatred  by 
claiming  to  be  the  only  true  religion, 
368 — occasion  of  its  being  persecuted, 
368— character  of,  by  Tacitus,  368— 
persecuted  both  by  good  and  bad 
princes,  402 — ^the  views  and  conse- 
quences  of  bringing  in  Pagan  antiqui- 
ty to  assist  in  defending  it,  508 — their 
nocturnal  assemblies  vindicated  from 
the  misrepresentations  of  Dr.  Taylor, 
chancellor  of  Lincoln,  ii.  107 — first 
occasion  of  the  nocturnal  assemblies 
of  Christians,  113 — Pliny *8  doubts  of 
the  manner  of  proceeding  against  the 
Christians,  116 — an  inquiry  into  the 
methods  taken  by  Providence  to  pro- 
pagate it,  322 — the  ignorance  of  the 
propagators,  the  means  of  advancing 
it,  322 — its  doctrine  shadowed  under 
the  rites  of  the  Mosaic  law,  iii.  76 — 
its  evidences,  why  not  all  disclosed  by 
Providence,  195-— and  Judaism  inse- 
parable, 196 — the  ultimate  end  of  Ju- 
daism, 202 — its  nature  and  genius 
explained,  323 

Chronology^  Egjrptian,  mistake  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  illustrated  by  a  case 
stated  in  similar  circumstances,  ii.  251 

Churchy  its  inducements  for  accepting  an 
alliance  with  the  state,  i.  347 — what  it 
receives  from  the  state,  350 — what  it 
communicates  to  the  state,  351 

,Cicero,  his  opinion  of  the  end  of  the 
law,  i.  190 — bis  exposition  of  the 
pagan  theology,  208— his  testimony 
in  favour  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 


223— his  reply  to  Cssar^s  disarovment 
of  a  belief  of  a  future  state,  in  the 
senate,  426 — his  opinion  of  Academici, 
430 — his  remark  on  the  Phsdo  of 
Plato,  450 — the  difliculties  in  coming 
to  the  knowledge  of  his  real  seoti. 
ments  of  a  future  sUte  of  reward*  and 
punishments,  458 — the  various  cha- 
racters he  sustained  in  his  life  and 
writings,  460 — where  his  true  senti- 
ments are  to  be  expected,  462— his 
idea  of  the  human  soul,  462 — his  opi- 
nion of  the  obligatinn  of  an  oath, 
under  the  belief  of  the  immutability 
of  the  divine  nature,  468 — his  account 
of  the  first  advancer  of  the  notion  of 
rh  fu,  493 — accused  by  Lactantius  of 
duplicity,  ii.  69 — remarks  on  JUiddle- 
ton*s  Life  of,  75 — his  account  of  the 
origin  of  brute  worship,  controverted, 
230 

Circunfbision,  a  patriarchal  institution, 
ii.'  313 — why  appointed,  334 — when 
first  enjoined,  iii.  176 

Citizen,  how  man  ought  to  be  educated 
to  make  a  good  one,  i.  379 

Claim  of  right  and  free  gift,  the  difier- 
ence,  iii.  367 

Clemens  Alexandrmusy  his  account  of  a 
remarkable  symbolical  message  sent 
to  Darius,  ii.  187 — ^his  account  of  the 
Egyptian  characters  and  writing,  com- 
pared with  that  of  Porphyry,  191 

Ciere,  Le,  his  notions  of  the  Pythagorean 
metempsychosis  proved  erroneous,  L 
46 — his  opinion  of  the  theocratic  go- 
vernment of  the  Jews  confuted,  iL 
470 

Clerffffy  abused  by  the  Freethinkers,  i. 
87 — the  abuse  of,  an  insult  upon  dvil 
society,  90 — the  abuse  of.  an  evi- 
dence of  a  weak  cause,  91 — vindicated 
against  Lord  Bolingbroke,  161 — their 
hard  luck  amongst  modem  Free- 
thhikers,  315 

Collinsy  bis  ill  treatment  of  his  friend 
Locke,  i.  88 — inconsistencies  in  bis 
writings,  95 — the  validity  of  his  as- 
sertions, that  new  religions  are  always 
grafted  on  old  ones,  &&,  examined 
into,  ii.  440 — characterised  as  a  writer, 
iii.  199 — an  examination  of  his  dis- 
course on  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  the 
Christian  religion,  199 — his  observsp 
tions  on  the  allegorical  writings  of  the 
ancienu,  232 — these  observations 
shown  to  refute  his  objections  against 
Christianity,  293 

Comets,  their  theory  known  by  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  i.  491 

Commentators  on  scripture,  points  re- 
commended to  their  attention,  iii.  149 

CondandnSy  his  remarks  on  the  Indians 
of  America,  i.  378 

Controversyy  the  arts  of  Freethinkers  is, 
L  80— the  mischief  azisiDg  from  car- 
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Tying  it  on  under  Msnmed  characters, 
94 — when  this  practice  may  be  justi- 
fiable, 94 

Cretans^  celebrate  their  Mysteries  openly, 
L  221 — boast  of  Jupiter  and  other 
gods  being  bom  amongst  them,  221  — 
the  custom  of  adopting  youth  among, 
243 

Critiat  of  Athens,  some  account  of,  and 
a  translation  of  his  iambics,  ii.  3 

Crocodile,  why  worvhipped  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, ii.  224 

Cromwell,  his  character  contrasted  with 
those  of  his  associates,  Fleetwood, 
Lambert,  and  Vane,  ii.  24 

Cudworih,  his  testimony  as  to  the  an- 
cient opinion  of  the  souVs  immortality, 
i.  480 — corrected  as  to  his  observation 
on  Pluurch,  488 — the  history  of  bis 
Intellectual  System,  it.  106 

Cupid  and  Psyche,  exposition  of  the 
fable  of,  i.  305 

Ctutom,  remarkable  instance  from  anti- 
quity, of  its  power  to  erase  the  strong- 
est impressions  of  nature,  i.  143 

Customs,  a  similarity  of,  obsenrable 
among  distant  nations,  no  argument 
of  an  actual  cdmmunication  between 
them,  ii.  372 — traductive,  an  inquiry 
into,  359 


Dacier,  his  notion  of  the  Pythagorean 
metempsychosis  erroneous,  i.  445 

Darius,  Cyrus's  dream  respecting  him, 
ii.  221 

Detrk  sayings,  what  that  expression  im- 
ports in  scripture,  ii.  21 1 

David,  why  appointed  to  succeed  Saul, 
ii.  319 — his  title  of  <<  man  after  Ood*s 
own  heart,**  explained,  320 — the  chro- 
nology of  facts  relating  to  his  intro- 
duction to  Saul,  rectified,  407 

Dead  men,  origin  of  the  worship  of, 
traced,  ii.  27 

Death,  dtations  from  the  Stoics,  show- 
ing their  notions  concerning  it,  i.  456 

Debtors,  ancient  and  modem  treatment 
of,  compared,  i.  260 — funeral  rites 
denied  to  the  ancient,  whilst  the  mo- 
dem are  buried  alive,  i.  260 

Dedication,  of  -  the  second  edition  of 
Books  i.  ii.  iii.  of  the  Divine  Lega- 
tion, to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  i.  76 
—to  the  Freethinkers,  77 — of  Books 
iv.  V.  vi.  to  Lord  Mansfield,  ii.  84 — 
of  Books  iv.  V.  vi.  to  the  Jews,  93 

Dedications,  absurdity  of  addressing 
them  unsuitably,  i.  77 

Deification,  when  bestowed  on  any  hero 
of  the  Egyptians,  ii.  238 

Deities,  pagan,  whence  derived,  ii.  35— 
form  of  the  ancient  statues  of,  ac- 
counted for,  35 — their  spurious  off- 
spring accounted  for,  274— local  and 
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tutelary,  their  worship  always  main- 
tained even  by  sojourners  and  con- 
querors, 447 

Democritus  and  Epicurus,  their  doctrine 
of  matter  compared,  ii.  78 

Demoniacs,  the  miracles  of  casting  out 
devils  or  evil  spirits,  considered,  iii. 
413 — various  opinions  concerning 
them,  examined,  471 

Demons,  whence  the  doctrine  of  the  Py- 
thagoreans and  Platonists  so  full  of, 
i.  475 — ApuleiuB*s  account  of,  476 

Des  Cartes,  not  the  inventor  of  the  ato- 
mic philosophy,  i.  492,  510 

Devoted,  the  command  that  <*  none  de- 
voted shall  be  redeemed,*'  examined, 
iii  454 

Diagoras,  consequence  of  his  revealing 
the  Orpheic  and  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
i.  219 

Dido,  remarks  on  her  character  in  the 
iEoeis,  i.  240 

Dionysius  Halieamasseus,  his  distinction 
between  established  and  tolerated  reli- 
gions among  the  ancients,  i.  374 

Drama,  its  obligation  to  conform  to  na- 
ture in  the  delineation  of  characters, 
ii.  82 

Dramatic  writing,  remarks  on,  with  refers 
ence  to  the  book  of  Job,  iii.  81-84 

Dreams,  Artemidorus*s  division  of,  into 
speculative  and  allegorical,  ii.  220-^ 
superstitious  interpretation  of,  220— 
grounds  of  this  species  of  divination, 
221 


Earthquakes,  said  by  Pythagoras  to  be 
occasioned  by  a  synod  of  ghosts,  i. 
424 — predicted  by  the  taste  of  well- 
water,  424 — on  xht  predicting  of,  ii. 
70 

Egypt,  the  Mysteries  first  instituted 
there,  i.  231 — by  whom  carried  abroad, 
232-la  religious  war  in,  and  the  occa- 
sion of  it,  362 — original  of  animal 
worship  in,  363 — the  place  whence 
the  Grecian  legislators,  naturalists, 
and  philosophers  derived  their  know- 
ledge, 422— an  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  the  learning  and  superstition  of,  in 
the  time  of  Moses,  ii.  145 — why  enti- 
tled to  priority  among  civilixed  na- 
tions, 150 — scripture  account  of,  151 
— the  antiquity  and  power  of,  as  deli- 
vered in  the  Grecian  writers,  con- 
firmed by  scripture,  153— civil  artf 
of,  157 — a  critical  inquiry  into  the 
military  usages  of,  at  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war,  279— abounding  in  horses 
before  the  conquest  of  Libya,  280^. 
why  the  Israelites  were  prohibited 
carrying  horses  from,  281 — the  laws 
of  Moses,  why  accommodated  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  Jews,  in  favour  of, 
310 — the  ancient  school  of  legyilation, 
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352 — fundamental  maxims  in  the  reli- 
gious policy  of,  353 — hereditary  des- 
potism preferred  there,  354 — the  go- 
yemment  not  rendered  despotic  by 
Joseph,  365 

EgypUan  characters,  Kircher  and  Count 
Caylus,  their  opinions  concerning,  196, 
378 

■  heroes,  the   reason   why   the 

later  obtained  the  names  of  their  earlier 
gods,  explained,  ii.  253 

hieroglpphics,  how  they  came 


to  be,  and  to  conceal  their  learning,  iL 
190 — curiological  and  tropical,  194 — 
symbolic,  196 — their  change  of  their 
style  effected  by  this  latter  application 
of  them,  196 
EgypHan  husbandry^  anecdote  of,  i.  98 

u/ofa/ry,  described  in  Kxekiers 

yisions,  ii.  306 
»— —  leamingy  that  mentioned  in 
scripture,  and  that  mentioned  in  a 
corresponding  manner  by  the  Ghreek 
writers,  the  same,  ii.  149 — no  distinct 
division  of  the  sciences  in,  163 — how 
presenred  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
people  by  the  priests,  209 — summary 
of,  218 

.  physicians,  confined  to  distinct 


branches  of  the  medical  art,  ii.  157, 
161 — their  preventive  method  of  prac- 
tice, 158  —  their  number  accounted 
for,  158 — ^proved  to  compose  an  order 
of  the  priesthood,  164 

priesthood,  account  of,    from 


Diodorus  Siculus,  ii.  153 — confirmed 
by  Moses,  154 — their  rites,  156 

writing,  the  four  kinds  of,  ii. 

191 

Egyptians,  a  people  most  celebrated  for 

.  Uie  cultivation  of  religion,  i.  168 — 
celebrated  for  religion  in  the  most 
early  times ;  their  priests,  also  their 
judges  and  magistrates,  420 — exami- 
nation into  the  degree  of  their  scien- 
tific knowledge,  491 — in  what  their 
wisdom  more  especially  consisted,  492 
—among  the  first  who  taught  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  495 — ^why  sub- 
ject to  incurable  diseases,  ii.  160 — 
their  funeral  rites,  170 — their  sacred 
dialect,  209 — origin  of  animal  worship 
among,  223 — worshippers  of  plants, 
223— -of  chimerical  beings,  224-— local 
animal  deities  among,  224 — their 
charge  against  the  Grecians  of  stealing 
their  gods,  with  their  mutual  recrimi- 
nations, 196 

Eletuinian  Mysteries,  the  general  pur- 
pose of  their  institution,  i.  196— -re- 
quisites for  initiation  into  them,  197 
—  initiation  into,  deemed  as  neces- 
sary among  the  pagans,  as  baptism 
among  Christians,  199 — ^wby  kept 
secret,  200— the  greater  and  the  less, 
201-.inquiry  into  the  doctrines  Uught 


in  the  greater,  202;  negatively,  202; 
positively,  203--why  aspired  to,  by  con- 
siderable personages,  205 — a  detection 
of  palytheism,  205 — why  tlie  unity  of 
Deity  concealed  in  them,  206 — the 
history  narrated  in  them,  what,  216 — 
the  hynm  sung  at,  217 — how  they  be- 
came corrupted,  225 — why  abused  by 
the  fathers,  228— -under  the  inxpection 
of  the  civil  magistrate,  229-— trans- 
ferred into  the  Christian  religion,  230 
— of  the  Egyptians  and  Gredaos,  the 
same,  231  —  where  invented,  232  — 
by  whom,  232 — offices  in  the  cele- 
bration of,  232 — taught  a  future  atate 
of  rewards  and  punishments,  235— 
initiation  into,  represented  by  poets 
allegorically  by  descent  into  hell,  245— 
initiation  into,  compared  with  death, 
278 — alluded  to  by  Solomon,  in  Ecdns. 
iv.  17»  18,  278— the  celebration  of, 
a  drama  of  the  history  of  Ceres,  281 
—the  rites  of,  contained  in  the  Golden 
Ass  of  Apuleius,  300 — magic  rites  in 
the  corrupt  state  of,  306 

Elias,  the  sense  in  which  he  was  pre* 
dieted  to  come  before  the  day  of  the 
Messiah,  ascertained,  iii.  221 

EUhu,  why  distinguished  from  the  other 
friends  of  Job,  iii.  118 — his  character^ 
120 

Elijah,  the  difference  of  the  account  of 
his  translation  and  £noch*8  accounted 
for,  iiL  4 

Elisha,  exposition  of  the  adveatnre 
between  him  and  Joash,  iii.  312 

Eloquence,  defined  by  Milton,  iL  84 

Elysium,  the  description  of,  in  Viigil, 
preferred  to  that  in  Homer,  i.  74 — the 
several  stations  allotted  to  the  happy 
by  Virgil,  i.  275 

Embalming,  the  Egyptian  method  of,  ii. 
161,  170— this  operation  performed  by 
the  physicians,  and  the  reason,  162 — 
the  antiquity  of  the  general  ptSKtioe  o( 
proved,  171 

Enigmas,  required  in  the  nature  of  God^li 
dispensation  to  the  Jews,  ii.  211 

Enoch,  the  difference  between  the  account 
of  his  translation  and  that  of  Eb'jah 
accounted  for,  iii.  4 

Enthusiasm  atui  fraudj  the  union  of, 
accounted  for,  ii.  23 

Epic  poetry.  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton, 
the  triumvirate  of,  i.  245 

Epictetus,  his  notion  of  death,  i.  456 

Epicurus,  his  doctrine  of  matter  compared 
with  that  of  Democritus,  ii.  79 

Epistolio  writing,  account  of  the  origin 
of,  ii.  200 

Error,  ridicule  the  proper  means  of 
detecting,  i.  102 

Essential  differences,  Aristotle  the  patron 
of,  i.  134 

Establishments  in  reUgion,  advaDtaget 
of,  ii.  89 
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EuchartsHcai  saerifice,  origin  and  nature 
of,  explained,  iii.  371 

EuhemeruSy  how  subjected  to  the  impu- 
tation of  atheism,  i.  220 — examination 
of  his  conduct  in  disclosing  the  secrets 
of  the  mysteries,  ii.  37 

Evander,  observation  on  Virgirs  account 
of  his  court,  i.  242  v 

Eve,  the  creation  of,  inquired  into,  iii. 
340 

Evremond,  St.,  examination  of  his  re- 
marks on  the  characters  in  the  iEneis, 
i.  239 

Exodus,  iii.  14,  and  vi.  3,  expounded,  iL 
3(i0 

Expiatory  saciyice,  origin  and  nature  of 
it  explained,  iii.  372 

Ezekiel,  and  Jeremiah,  the  actions 
recorded  to  be  performed  by  them  to 
illustrate  their  prophecies  accounted 
for.  ii.  185 — his  famous  visions,  chap, 
viii.  relating  to  the  Jewish  idolatry, 
expounded,  300  — God's  reproaches  to 
the  Jews  for  their  perverseness  and 
disobedience,  delivered  by  him,  335 — 
the  celebrated  prophecy  in  his  20th 
chapter  explained,  338 — his  representa- 
tion of  the  Jewi&h  idolatry.,  452, 454 — 
quotations  from,  in  confirmation  of  a 
particular  providence,  501  —  a  pas- 
sage in,  predictive  of  the  new  dispen- 
sation, iii.  5 — his  vision  of  the  dry 
bones  explained,  129 

Ezra,  his  writings  pointed  out,  iii.  123 
— supposed  to  be  the  writer  of  the  book 
of  Job,  122,  271 ;  also  the  books  of 
Chronicles  and  Esther,  123 — ^by  tradi- 
tion among  the  Jews,  the  same  person 
as  Malachi,  123 — inquiry  who  he  was, 
271 


F 


Fables,  ancient,  an  inquiry  into  the 
origin  of,  i.  436 

Faith,  summary  view  of  the  disputes 
concerning  it  and  morality,  ii.  79 — 
defined  from  St  Paul,  iii.  158— the 
condition  of  the  new  covenant,  consi- 
dered, 394 — St.  PauPs  and  St.  James's 
accounts  reconciled,  399 

Fall,  inquired  into,  iii.  355 

Falsely  condemned,  their  being  assigned 
to  purgatory  accounted  for,  i.  265 

Fanaticism,  ill  effect  resulting  from 
Butler's  satire  against  it,  i.  85 

Fatalists,  the  influence  of  the  principles 
on  the  conduct  of,  compared  with  that 
of  the  atheists,  i.  49 

Fathers,  ChriHiian,  inquiry  into  their 
sentiments  of  the  human  soul,  i.  482 

Fiction,  from  what  motive  employed  by 
the  ancient  lawgivers,  ii.  413 

Figurative  expressions,  origin  of,  ii.  212> 
216 

First   philosophy,    according    to    Lord 


Bolingbroke,  i.  312  —  according  to 
Sancho  Panca,  314 

Fleetwood,  General,  his  character,  iL  25 

Foot,  ito  import  in  the  Old-Testament 
language,  iii.  104 

Forfeitures,  remarks  on  the  laws  of,  in 
cases  of  high  treason,  iii.  8 

Forgery,  marks  of,  in  ancient  writings,  i. 
182 — opposed  to  forgery  by  the  primi- 
tive  apologists  for  Christianity,  499 

Foster,  his  notions  of  the  Jewish  Theo- 
cracy, examined,  ii.  436 

Fourmont,  M.,  his  mistake  of  the 
identity  of  Abraham  with  Cronos 
corrected,  ii.  402 

Frauds  opposed  to  fraud  by  the  primi- 
tive apologists,  L  498 — and  enthusiasm, 
the  union  of,  accounted  for,  ii.  23 

Freegi/t  and  claim  of  right,  the  differ- 
ence between,  iii.  367 

Fre^hinkers,  proper  estimation  of  that 
character,  i.  78 — their  complaints  of 
the  want  of  liberty  ill  founded,  79 — 
their  principal  abuses  of  liberty  pointed 
out,  80 — in  classic  times  would  have 
been  styled  enemies  to  their  country, 
87 — their  abuse  of  the  clergy,  87 — this 
abuse  the  evidence  of  a  weak  cause,  91 
their  professions  and  their  practice 
compared,  92 — the  multifarious  cha- 
racters they  assume,  94 — ^both  dog- 
matists and  sceptics,  96 

Funeral  rites,  the  great  attention  paid  to 
them  by  the  ancients,  i.  258 — of  the 
Egyptians,  described  from  Herodotus, 
ii.  170 

Future  state  of  rewards  and  punish^ 
ments,  the  doctrine  of,  necessary  to  the 
well-being  of  civil  society,  i.  112,  123 
—the  importance  of  the  doctrine  of,  to 
the  well-being  of  civil  society,  believed 
by  all  the  wisest  part  of  mankind,  165 
:— how  taught  in  the  mysteries,  196 
—the  ancient  legislators  unanimous 
in  propagating  the  belief  of,  876— 
the  sages  as  unanimous  in  propa- 
gating the  belief  of,  376 — the  sages 
as  unanimous  in  thinking  the  doc- 
trine of,  necessary  to  the  well-being 
of  society,  407  —  Lord  Shafles- 
bury's  opinion  of,  411 — sentiments  of 
theistical  philosophers  on,  412 — senti- 
ments  of  antiquity  on  the  use  of,  to 
society,  413 — Cawar's  disbelief  of,  with 
Cato  and  Cicero's  answers  to  him,  426 
—of  all  the  ancient  Greek  philosophers, 
only  believed  by  Socrates,  429 — from 
what  causes  disbelieved  by  the  ancient 
Greek  philosophers,  467 — considered 
as  a  moral  designation,  as  necessarily 
implying  punishments  as  rewards,  472 
— its  being  di&believed  by  the  wisest  of 
the  ancients,  no  discredit  to  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  of,  507 — not  of  the 
number  of  those  doctrines  taught  by 
natural  religion,  508 — the  benefits  of. 
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that  doctrine  to  the  Gentile  world,  ii. 
55  —  supplied  to  the  Jews  hy  an 
extraordinary  providence,  55  —  no 
part  of  the  Monaic  dispensation, 
iii.  1 — purposely  omitted  in  the  Mo- 
saic dispensation,  3 — the  want  of,  how 
supplied,  4 — strongly  inculcated  by 
the  Suevi  and  Arabs,  13 — positive 
declarations  against  the  expectjition  of, 
instanced  from  the  Jewish  writers,  13 
— corroborated  by  the  New-Testament 
writers,  18 — examination  of  Lord 
Bolingbroke*8  notion  on  the  omission 
of  that  doctrine  in  the  Mosaic  dispen- 
sation, 28 — the  doctrine  of,  deduct ble 
by  natural  reasons,  40 — a  review  of 
the  prejudices  which  have  induced  to 
the  belief  that  it  was  Uught  in  the 
Mosaic  dispensation,  73— that  taught 
by  natural  religion  to  be  distinguished 
from  that  taught  by  the  Christian 
revelation,  74-^its  mention  by  Moses 
and  by  succeeding  writers  to  be  dis- 
tinguished, 77  —  a  review  of  those 
passages  in  scripture  urged  to  prove 
that  it  was  taught  in  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  131  —  a  list  of  texts 
urged  by  the  rabbins  in  proof  of  its 
being  taught  under  the  Mosaic  law, 
150 — an  examination  of  the  arguments 
founded  on  the  1 1  th  chapter  of  the 
Hebrews  to  show  that  it  was  taught  by 
Moses,  158 — that  it  was  not  taught  in 
the  Mosaic  law,  confirmed  by  the 
authorities  of  Orotius,  Episcopius, 
A  maud,  and  Bishop  Bull,  167 — Dr. 
Rutherforth*s  opinion,  of  Moses  not 
being  studious  to  conceal  this  doctrine, 
examined,  291^not  contained  in  the 
Mosaic  dispensation,  240 — this  oniis< 
sion  a  proof  of  iu  divine  origin,  240 
-^brought  to  light  by  the  gospel  alone, 
338 — the  origin  and  progress  of  that 
opinion  inquired  into,  :H51— ^  free  gift, 
not  a  claim  of  right,  367 


Gathered  to    the   people,    that    phrase 

explained,  iii.  133 
Guuty  ancient,  inquiry  into  the  deities  of, 

ii263 
Geometrify  on  the  origin  of,  il.  288 
Germany,  ancient,  C«sar*s  account  of  the 

gods  of,  ii.  399 
Glycho,  account  of  the  Mysteries  of,  i.  282 
God,  note  on  the  various  opinions  of  the 
human  nature  of,  i.  380 — examination 
of  Lord  Bolingbroke*s  notions  of  the 
divine  attributes,  31 2 — the  disbelief  of 
a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments founded  by  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers on  his  immutability,  468 — 
whether  endowed  with  human  passions, 
470 — the  distinction  made  by  philoso- 
phers between  the  good  and  the  jiut,  \ 


471 — A  censure  of  those  who  estimate 
his  decreet  by  the  standard  of  their 
own  ideas,  ii.  56 — the  only  means  of 
preserving  the  doctrine  of  his  unity, 
419 
God  of  Itrael,  why  he  gave  himself  a 
name  to  the  Jews,  ii.  299 — the  relation 
in  which  ho  stood  to  the  Jewish  people, 
433 — ^why  represented  with  human 
affection»,  435 — not  less  benign  to  man 
under  the  law,  than  under  the  gospel, 
435>— how  considered  by  the  neigb- 
bouring  nations,  339 — his  character  aa 
the  Gcd  of  Abraham,  of  If  aac,  and  of 
Jacob,  explained,  and  the  mistakes 
concerning  this  text  pointed  out,  iiL 
151 
Gifde  of  the  pagane,  bad  consequences  of 
the  vicious  examples  of,  L  204 — who 
they  were,  explained,  205 — three  sys- 
tems concerning,  206 — the  fear  of, 
amongst  the  Romans,  408 — the  neces- 
sity of  a  fear  of,  to  society,  411 — how 
so  many  immoralities  came  to  be 
recorded  of  them,  ii.  239 — account  of 
the  origin  of  local  tutelary  ones  in 
Greece,  from  Plato,  261 
Golden  Ast  of  Apuleiut,  the  moral  of,  i. 
252 — the  foundation  of  that  allegory, 
294_the  story  of,  295 

bough,  in  the  iEneis,  meaning  o^ 

i.  251 

citlf,  account  of  it  omitted  by 

Joseph  us,  iiL  58 
Good,  natural,  requires  human  industry 

to  prepare  and  apply  it,  i.  340 
Gospel,  the  moral  precepts  o^  the  same 
with  those  of  natural  religion,  i.  159 — 
no  justification  by  works  under,  iiu  164 
— its  nature  and  genius  considered,  339 
Grace,  inquiry  into  the  system  of,  iii.  329 
Grecian  history,  the  accounts  of  Greek 
historians  no  otherwise  to  be  credited 
than  as  corroborated  by  scripture,  ii. 
149 — an  inquiry  into  iht  validity  of 
their  testimony  concerning  the  anti- 
quity of  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  150 
— the  confused  chronology  of  the  early 
part  of,  remarked,  250 
Greece^  when  dead  men  first  began  to 
be  deified  there,  i.  I7I — the  learning 
of,  derived  from  Egypt,  422 — much 
given  to  speculative  legislation,  422 — 
remarks  on  the  species  of  philosophy 
cultivated  there,  423 — the  religion  of, 
traced  down  to  its  original,  ii.  260 — 
what  it  borrowed  from  Egypt,  262-. 
the  three  distinguished  periods  in  the 
religion  of,  271 — chax^ged  by  the 
Egyptians  with  stealing  their  gods,  273 
— ignorant  of  the  use  of  cavalry  at  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war,  279 
Greek  philosophy,  a  twofold  doctrine 
Uught  in,  external  and  internal,  i.  416 
— account  of,  from  Macrobioa,  418— 
progreit  of,  422 
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Greenland  womeuy  their  language  a  re- 
finement on  that  of  the  men,  ii.  386 

Greif,  Dr.,  his  notions  concerning  the 
book  of  Job  controverted,  iii.  93 — 
examination  of  his  objections  to  the 
author  of  the  Divine  Legation's  ac- 
count of  the  book  of  Job,  279 

Crotius,  his  fatal  misinterpretations  of 
the  Jewish  prophecies  shown^  in.  230 

H 

Hadety  its  different  senses  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  pointed  out,  iii.  08 

Hagar,  why  she  named  the  angel  who 
appeared  to  her  Elroi,  ii.  299 

Halde,  Du,  his  remarks  on  the  style  of 
the  Chinese  language,  iL  216 

ffappincMS,  the  pursuit  of,  not  the  obliga- 
tion to  morality,  i.  138 

ffare,  Bishop,  bin  tract  on  the  difficulties 
and  discouragements  which  attend  the 
study  of  the  scriptures  misunderstood, 
i  79--character  of  him,  ii.  108 — his 
censure  of  Josephus,  497 

Hebrewy  the  uncertainty  of  that  lan- 
guage, iii.  271 

■  niphabet,  whence  derived,  ii. 

.  207 — when  the  points  were  added  to 
i^208 

Mef/rewsy  the  argument  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  to,  stated,  ii.  159 

Hecate  of  the  Greeks,  account  of,  i.  258 

Heliopolisy  the  most  famous  college  of 
the  ancient  Egyptian  pritsts,  ii.  154 — 
the  worship  established  there,  155 

HeUy  its  different  meanings  in  the  Old 

.    and  in  the  New  Testament,  iii.  144 

Hercule$y  story  of  his  interview  with 
Jupiter,  ii.  228 — the  ancient  Egyptian 

.  account  why  there  were  so  many  of 
that  name,  253 

Uereeiety  TertuUian's  account  of  the  ori- 
gin of,  i.  502 

Hermei  Trismeffisttu,  history  of  the 
books  forged  in  the  name  of,  i.  497 

Hero^ttorshipy  the  origin  of,  traced,  ii. 
32 — complicated  in  its  rites,  32 — 
source  of  the  low  date  of,  271 

Herody  the  cause  of  his  supposing  Jesus 
to  be  John  the  Baptist  risen  from  the 
dead,  explained,  iii.  397 

Herodolusy  his  opinion  of  the  origin  of 
geometry,  ii.  288 

Heroety  lives  of,  compared,  iL  251 

>  of  antiquityy    their    characters 

compounded  of  enthusiasm  and  craft, 
ii.  22 

Hetariay  (assemblies  of  the  primitive 
Christiann,)  the  nature  of,  explained  ; 
when  and  by  whom  supprtssed,  ii.  132 

HcMekiahy  the  name  he  gave  to  the 
brasen  serpent  accounted  f  jr,  ii.  402 — 
detail  of  God's  dealing  with  him,  iii. 
89 

BieroglyphicMy  the  first  essay  towards 
the  art  of  writing,  \\  173-l4bund  in 


use  amongst  the  Mexicans  by  the  Spa- 
niards, 173 — fotmd  in  Siberia,  175 

this  picturesque  method  of  expression 
abridged  by  the  Egyptians,  175 — brief 
view  of  their  types  and  allusions,  175 
— mythologic  account  of  the  origin  of, 
177 — improved  in  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage, 177 — source  of  the  difllerent 
genius  of,  from  the  Chinese  characters, 
180 — stood  for  things,  and  not  for 
sounds,  183,  225 — used  by  all  nations, 
183 — how  they  came  to  be  applied  by 
the  Egyptians  to  conceal  their  learn- 
ing, lOOl-their  influence  on  language, 
21 G — the  origin  of  brute-worship,  223, 
225 — on  the  origin  and  progress  of, 
iii.  300 

HieropharU  qf  the  mysteriesy  his  ofBce> 
ii.  229 

Hippooratesy  his  rplnion  of  the  Cnidian 
Sentences,  ii.  166 — deductions  from,  as 
to  the  ancient  practice  of  physic,  16O 
— author  of  the  dietetic  part  of  medi- 
cine, 169 

Hvfy  Spirity  inquiry  into  the  nature, 
office,  and  operations  of  the,  iii.  317 

Ilomery  excelled  by  Virgil  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  Elysiiun,  L  274 — his  represent- 
ations of  the  ancient  Greek  physicians 
ascertained  and  accounted  for,  iL  164 
— whence  he  collected  bis  materials, 
400 

Hookevy  his  sentiments  of  the  practical 
use  of  religion,  ii.  48 — ^his  censure  of 
those  who  estimate  the  dispensations 
of  Providence  by  the  test  of  their  own 
conceptions,  56 

Horacey  the  double  sense  in  his  famous 
ode,  O  navU,  r^erenty  ^c,  pointed 
out,  iii.  216 

Uoreby  consequences  of  the  contract 
there  between  God  and  the  Jewish 
people,  ii.  433 

Hortesy  not  in  use  at  the  Trojan  war,  ii. 
279 — Egypt  abounded  with,  before  the 
conquest  of  Libya,  280 — Israelites  for- 
bid to  fetch  horses  from  Egypt,  281—* 
motives  for  the  prohibition,  281 — Solo- 
mon's  violation  of  the  law  punished, 
282 — Judea  not  a  proper  country  for 
the  use  or  breeding  of,  283 

Hoteoy  his  representation  of  the  Jewish 
idolatry,  ii.  453 

Huety  his  conjectures  of  the  corruption  of 
sacred  history  into  Pagan  fables,  i.  438 

Human  sacrijicesy  the  origin  of,  inquired 
into,  iii.  379 — Bryant's  opinion  of  the 
origin  of,  exploded,  449 — Voltaire's 
opinion  confuted,  451 — the  command 
that  <*  none  devoted  shall  be  redeem- 
ed," examined,  454 

Hydcy  Lord  Chancellor,  how  brought 
into  di6gTace,  i.  86 

Hymtiy  that  sung  by  the  Hierophants  at 
the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  Mys* 
teries,  pointed  out,  L  217 
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lapit,  his  chAraetcr  in  Viigil  not  de- 
signed  for  Antonius  Musa,  L  287 

Idolaters,  the  first  intolerants,  ili.  209 

Idolatry^  account  of  the  rise  of  the  Uiree 
species  of,  from  Sanchoniatbo,  i.  212 
—the  progress  of,  traced,  ii.  28 — ^in- 
quiry where  idolatry  was  punished, 
except  under  the  Jewish  economy,  ili. 
267 

^  of  the  Aisyrian$y  transplanted 
into  the  Holy  Land  in  the  room  of  the 
captive  Jews,  how  punished,  ii.  448 — 
view  of  the  early  spread  of,  hy  Calmet, 
iiL61 

■  ,  Jewish,  under  what  figures  repre- 

sent^ in  the  prophecies,  ii.  403— the 
extent  of  that  crime,  and  how  legally 
punishable  under  the  Jewish  theo- 
cracy, 434— never  proceeding  from 
matters  of  conscience,  434 — the  sources 
of,  pointed  out,  447 — in  what  it  con- 
sisted,  44gL454 

Jgnatiut  Loyola,  remarks  on  his  charac- 
ter, ii.  6 

Increase  and  mulHplyy  that  command 
considered,  iii.  342 

Infanticide f  remarks  on  the  custom  of, 
among  the  ancients,  &&,  i.  264 — on 
the  practice  o^  396 — ^the  origin  and 
practice  of,  examined,  iii.  379 — the 
origin  and  progress  of,  considered,  452 

Infants,  and  men  falsely  condemned, 
why  consigned  by  Virgil  to  purgatory, 
L263 

Infernal  regions,  a  comment  on  Virgil's 
topography  of,  i.  262 

Infidelity,  propensity  of  the  present  age 
to,  i.  78 — an  indiscriminate  aversion 
to  all  the  principles  advanced  by,  ii. 
146 — prejudicial  to  the  defence  of  true 
religion,  146 — the  proper  method  of 
disputing  with,  146 

Instinct  in  numkind,  how  different  from 
that  quality  in  brutes,  i.  142 

Invocation  of  ths  dead,  inquiry  concern- 
ing, iiL  292 

Irony,  ill  consequences  of  the  indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  it,  L  92 

Isaiah,  his  denunciations  against  the 
Israelites  for  bringing  horses  from 
Egypt,  in  violation  of  the  Mosaic  pro- 
hibition, ii.  282 — his  representation  of 
the  Jewish  idolatry,  451,  452 — double 
senses,  in  his  prophecies,  explained, 
iiL  222 — his  figurative  prediction  of 
the  gospel  dispensation,  227 

Isiac  Table.    See  Bembine  Table. 

Isis,  who,  i.  299 — why  adopted  by  the 
Athenians  as  the  patroness  of  their 
Mysteries,  ii.  267 — the  several  attri- 
butes and  characters  ascribed  to  her, 
268 — the  cause  of  her  being  worship- 
ped under  the  figure  of  a  galley,  366 

Isis  and  Osiris,  under  what  similitudes 


worshipped,  ii.  157 — the  patrooa  of  the 
primitive  arts,  273— thdr  Mysteries 
described  in  Eiekiel's  viaions,  807 
Israelites,  why  subject  to  few  natnral 
diseases,  ii.  161 — forbid  by  their  lav 
to  fetch  horses  from  Egypt,  281 — this 
law  violated  by  Solomon,  aiid  punish- 
ed, 282 — treated  by  God  as  moral 
agents,  324 — Fleury*s  account  of  the 
state  of  the  arts  among,  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  388 


Jablonski,  notes  on  a  passage  in,  contend- 
ing that  the  Egyptian  gods  were  not 
dead  men  deified,  i.  382 

Jacob,  his  expressions  to  Pharaoh,  Gen. 
xlviL  9,  explained,  iii.  138 — his  ejacn* 
lation  to  his  sons.  Gen.  xlix.  1^  ex- 
plained, 140t— his  wrestling  with  an 
angel,  what  intended  by,  185 — shown 
to  be  of  a  tolerating  disposition,  209 

Jambliehus,  note  on  a  passage  of,  i.  381 
— ^his  opinion  of  the  ancient  Mysteries, 
310 — his  account  of  the  origin  of  bruto 
worship  controverted,  it  233 

James,  his  and  St  Paul*s  account  of 
justification  by  faith  reconciled,  iii. 
399     . 

Jehovah,  explanation  of  that  name,  ii. 
300 

Jephthah,  the  story  of  his  vow  consi- 
dered, iii.  456 

Jeremiah,  and  Esekiel,  the  signs  added 
by  them  to  illustrate  their  pri^hedes, 
accounted  for,  ii.  185 — ^his  represents 
ation  of  the  Jewish  idolatry,  451— 
a  passage  in,  predictive  of  the  new 
dispensation,  iiu  5 — passages  quoted 
from,  predictive  of  the  new  dispensa- 
tion, 228 

Jerusalem,  the  destruction  of,  as  pro* 
phesied  by  Christ  figuratively,  in  a 
literal  sense  importing  the  destruction 
of  the  world,  iiL  208 

Jews,  how  difierently  represented  by 
Freethinkers,  i.  96 — their  religion, 
dogmatic  theology,  365 — ^why  they 
became  hated  by  their  neighbours,  866 
— character  of,  by  Tadtus,  368— how 
long  they  continued  ignorant  of  a 
future  state,  ii.  56 — ^their  religion  syl- 
logistically  proved  to  be  supported  by 
an  extraordinary  providence,  57— a 
summary  view  of  their  religious  his- 
tory, 62— observationa  on  their  ritual 
or  ceremonial  law,  62 — on  the  change 
of  dispensation,  prophesied  by  Jere- 
miah and  other  prophets,  62— dedica- 
tion of  books  iv.  ▼.  vi.  to  them,  93 — 
an  examination  into  the  motives  which 
withhold  them  from  receiving  Chris- 
tianity, 95 — arguments  adapted  to  in- 
validate ihem,  96— the  subject  of  their 
naturalisation  argued,  lOOL-ohe  repesl 
of  the  Naturalization  Bill  justified^  102 
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— the  folly  of  deriTiog  bU  arts,  Uiws, 
and  religion  from  them,  or  denying 
them  the  production  of  any,  147-— fond 
of  Egyptian  manners  and  superstitions, 
298 — their  obstinate  attachment  to  the 
Egyptian  customs  and  superstitions 
historically  traced,  302 — their  ezpul. 
sion  from  Egypt  by  Pharaoh  denied, 
304 — reproached  in  a  signal  manner 
for  their  perverseness  and  disobedi- 
ence, Esekiel  xx.,  336 — explanation  of 
this  celebrated  chapter,  337— ^hdr  pro- 
pensity to  idolatry  accounted  for,  362 
— ^nder  what  figures  their  idolatry 
wat  represented,  403 — why  their  policy 
was  sddom  understood,  418 — in  what 
light  their  separation  ftom  the  rest  of 
inankind  is  to  be  considered,  419— 
summary  riew  of  deliverance  from 
EgjTpt  in  order  to  be  separated,  421^-^ 
their  theocracy  established,  430— their 
idolatry,  not  a  rejection  of  the  God  of 
Israel,  460 — how  long  their  theocratic 
form  of  government  subsisted,  468 — 
their  first  kings  the  Tioeroys  of  God, 
468 — when  their  theocratic  govern- 
ment was  abolished,  476 — at  the  com* 
ing  of  the  Messiah,  477— ^heir  igno- 
rance of  a  future  state  under  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  illustrated  by  the 
New-Testament  writers,  iii.  18 — whe- 
ther subject  to  punishment  in  a  future 
state  under  the  Mosaic  diRpensation, 
41 — how  long  they  continued  ignorant 
of  a  future  state,  68 — whence  their 
obstinate  adherence  to  their  abolished 
rites  proceeds,  ^5 — their  history  sup- 
posed to  be  contained  in  the  history  of 
Job,  93-— a  summary  view  of  their 
history,  96 — the  bad  consequence  of 
their  propensity  toward  marrying  idol* 
atrous  women,  106 — reflections  on  the 
moral  dispensations  of  God  toward 
them,  1 14 — totally  ignorant  of  a  future 
state  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation, 
260,268 
Joby  book  of,  a  critical  inquiry  into,  iiL 
7ft— a  dramatic  composition,  79 — when 
written,  84,  93,  94 — observations  on 
the  imagery  of,  86 — a  continual  allu- 
sion to  the  Mosaic  law  throughout,  91 
—the  language  of,  compared  to  that 
of  the  American  Indian*,  93 — the  pur- 
pose of  its  composition  pointed  out,  97 
— examination  of  the  characters  in  the 
piece,  98,  108,  118 — supposed  to  con- 
tain the  history  of  the  Jews,  99 — alle- 
gory of  the  story  explained,  99 — 
reflections  on  the  character  of  Satan, 
112-^nquiry  concerning  the  author, 
122 — supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  Esra,  122 — ^inquiry  whether  "I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,**  &&, 
refers  to  a  resurrection,  or  temporal 
deliveranee  only,  123— ^examination  of 
Orey*8  objections  to  the  author  of  the 


Divine  Legation  account  of  the,  270 
—inquiry  into  the  antiquity  of,  2881- 
appendix  concerning  the,  267 

Job,  his  real  existence  asserted,  iii.  83— 
his  exemplary  patience  not  founded  on 
his  written  story,  98 — reflections  on 
the  character  of  his  wife,  103 — reflec- 
tions on  the  character  of  his  friends, 
108,  1 18— ibis  persecution  renewed  by 
modern  critics,  273— inquiry  whether 
he  put  away  his  wife,  28&— his  opinion 
of  providence  inquired  into,  289 

Jeei,  the  double  senses  in  his  prophecy 
pointed  out,  iii.  206,  209 

jAn  the  Bapiutj  his  mission  and  cha- 
racter explained,  iii.  396 

Jo$eph,  prime  minister  of  Egypt,  married 
to  a  daughter  of  the  priest  of  (>n,  ii. 
166-^viiidicated  from  the  charge  of 
rendering  the  government  of  Egypt 
despotic,  172— 4nference  drawn  from 
his  entertainment  of  his  brethren,  con- 
cerning the  use  of  animal  food  in 
Egypt,  286 — procures  the  property  of 
aU  the  land  for  Pharaoh,  287— did 
not  make  the  government  of  Egypt 
despotic,  386 — $,n  eminent  instance  of 
the  strength  of  natural  affection,  iii.  81 

Jatephta,  his  character  of  the  Jewish 
religion,  with  a  reference  to  the  pagan 
Mysteries,  i.  211 — defended  fnm  the 
charge  of  disbelieving  the  miracles  he 
relates,  U.  493 — the  circumstances 
under  which  he  wrote  his  history,  494 
-^his  deviations  from  scripture  ac- 
counted for,  495 

Jothuoy  clear  state  of  the  debate  between 
him  and  the  Jewish  people  on  the 
article  of  worship^  ii.  460 

JoihamCa  parable*,  an  instance  of  instme- 
tion  by  apologue  or  fable,  ii.  188-^ 
obeervations  on  the  story  of,  378 

Judaum,  its  characteristic  distinction 
from  all  other  religions,  ii.  141 

Judea,  not  a  proper  country  for  the  use 
of  cavaby  in,  ii.  283 — Voltaire's  ac- 
count of,  examined,  426 

Judffm€Hi,  Christ*s  account  of  it  ex»- 
mined,  iii.  401 

cf  HercuieSy  an  allegoric  piece 

to  excite  the  youth  of  Greece  to  virtue, 
iii.  286 

Julian,  emperor,  his  observations  on  the 
double  doctrines  of  the  Greek  philo- 
sophers, i.  464 — the  miracle  of  his 
being  defeated  in  his  attempt  to  re- 
build the  temple,  considered,  iii.  419 

Jupiter,  only  one  deity,  though  known 
by  many  local  tutelar  appellations,  i. 
397 — »  local  deity,  ii  142— .the  sto- 
ries of  his  adulteries  founded  in  truth, 
240 

Ammon,  moral  of  the  Egyptian 

fable  concerning,  i.  194 

JusHce,  the  pure  stream  of,  in  England, 
it  191  ^  , 
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JustificoHm  byfmihy  cxpUined,  iiL  394 
— Su  Paul*s  and  St.  James**  accouoU 
reconciled,  399 


King9  nf  the  Jews,  the  Tieeroys  of  Ood, 
ii.  468 

Xircher,  characterized  at  a  writer,  IL 
244  —  hit  opinion  concerniog  the 
Egyptian  charactert,  196,  372,  390 

L 

LactantkUf  an  examination  of  the  argu- 
ment of  hit  treatise  De  Iru  Dei,  i. 
470 

Lamhy  patchal,  a  t3rpe  of  the  future 
sacrifice  of  Chritt,  iii.  198,  200 

Latnberty  his  character,  il.  26 

Language,  a  deduction  of  the  origin  of, 
ii.  185— upheld  at  first  by  a  mixture 
of  words  and  signs,  185 — iu  improve- 
ment by  apologue  or  fable,  187 — its 
advance  to  elegance  by  the  metaphor, 
189t— the  revolutions  of,  traced,  210 — 
Diodorus  Siculus^s  account  of  the  ori- 
gin of,  376-.first  taught  by  Ood,  375 

Law,  the  two  great  sanctions  of,  i.  117 
,   Mosaic,   the  objections    brought 
against  the  sufficiency  of  it  in  obtain- 
ing iu  end,  equally  valid  against  the 

•  law  of  nature,  ii.  457 — it"  provision 
against  idolatry,  460 — cause  of  its 
inefficacy,  461 — its  divine  institution 
manifest  in  the  dispensations  of  provi- 
dence toward  the  Jewish  people,  465 
—the  primary  intention  of,  465 — the 
temporal  sanctions  of,  not  transferred 
into  the  gospel,  508  — .  illustrations 
from  the  prophets  of  the  temporal 
nature  of  its  sanctions,  iiL  1  —  the 
Christian  doctrine  sliadowed  under  the 
rites  of,  76 — in  what  aense  typical  or 
spiritual  134 — not  supposed  by  St. 
Paul  to  ofFer  a  future  state  to  its  fol- 
lowers, 164 

Lawgiver,  heroic,  displayed  in  the  cha- 
racter of  iEneas,  i.  239 — from  what 
motive  induced  to  have  recouite  to 
fiction,  ii.413 

Lawgivers,  tummary  view  of  their  con- 
duct in  the  propagation  of  religion, 
iii.  244 

Lawt,  penal,  to  enforce  opinions,  only 
equitable  under  a  theocracy,  ii.  431 

Lazartis,  passages  in  the  parable  of, 
explained,  with  reference  to  arguments 
founded  on  them  of  a  future  state 
being  taught  by  Moses,  iii.  154 

Legislation,  ancient,  a  divine  interposi- 
tion the  very  spirit  of,  i.  237 

Legislators,  and  their  pretended  mis- 
siobs,  an  enumeration  of,  i.  174  — 
an  inquiry  into  their  motives,  176 — 
placed  by  Virgil  in  Elysium,  275 — 
however  difieient  from  each  other  in 
other  points,  unanimous  in  propagat- 


ing the  belief  of  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punithments,  376 — com- 
pared with  modem  missionaries,  379 
— always  enthusiattt,  it  22  —  never 
found  a  people  without  religion,  47 

Letters^  whether  entitled  to  patronage  of 
the  great,  i.  107 — the  history  of,  ii. 
173  —  the  antiquity  of,  among  the 
Egyptians,  inferred  from  their  niytbo- 
logic  derivation  of  them,  206 — die 
invention  of,  by  Atossa,  fabulous,  387 

Leg  sacra,  what,  L  394 

Liberty,  civil,  too  great  an  attention  to 
the  security  of,  subversive  of  religion, 
iL  85 

Life,  the  promises  of,  under  the  Mosaic 
law,  how  to  be  uinienitood,  iii.  1 4 1-146 

Livyy  his  character  of  Scipio  Africanns, 
ii.  83 

Locke,  Mr.,  his  memory  injured  by  his 
friend  Collins,  L  88~his  last  word  to 
Collins,  89 — his  observations  00  the 
Jewish  theocracy,  ii.  432 

Lord*s  supper,  the  antitype  of  the  pas- 
chal lamb,  iii.  384 — the  institution  of, 
examined  from  St.  Paul's  sense  of  it, 
387 — Bossuet*s  objections  to  the  Pro- 
testants* opinion  of  the  figure  of  "  This 
is  my  body,**  by  those  of  *<  1  am  the 
vine,  I  am  the  door,**  examined,  468 

Lot,  his  story  supposed  to  be  allegorised 
by  Ovid  in  Baucis  and  Philemon,  L 
438 

Love,  Plato*s  account  of  the  origin  of, 
iii.  341 

Lucian,  his  opinion  of  death,  i.  457 — 
his  account  of  the  origin  of  brute- 
worship  controverted,  iL  231 

Lucitis,  story  of  his  transformation,  from 
the  Oolden  Ass  of  Apuleius,  L  296 

Luxurg,  observations  on  the  vague 
meaning  of  that  word,  L  157— true 
definition  of,  159 

Lgcanihropg,  a  Grecian  disorder,  ac- 
count o^  L  439 

Lycftrgus,  his  chief  aim  in  the  lavs  of 
Sparta,  ii.  356 

Lgte,  anecdote  relating  to  his  conjectoral 
notes  touching  the  origin  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxon,  Ac,  ii.  79 

M 

Macrobius,  his  account  of  the  doctrines 
of  Greek  philosopheis,  L  418 

Magistrates,  civil,  their  inducement  to 
an  alliance  with  the  church,  L  344— 
two  concluKions  drawn  by  believers 
and  unbelievers,  from  the  large  sbtft 
of  magistrates  in  the  establishment  of 
ancient  national  religions,  ii.  4 

Mahomet,  the  absurdity  of  his  imitating 
Mo»es  in  the  distinction  of  metts, 
pointed  out,  ii.  327— his  imitation  of 
Moses  in  the  union  of  civil  and  rdi- 
gious  pulley,  433 — the  plan  on  vhich 
his  teligion  was  framed,  445,  467— to 
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what  his  succeties  were  chiefly  owing, 
613 
Mahometan  writers,  a  character  of,  iL 

442 
Mariy  how  determined  to  action,  i.  148 
— in  society   described,    153— ^m  in- 
quiry into  the  moral  constitution  of, 
as  an  individual,  and  in  society,  318 

3ian  and  woman,  examination  of  the 
Mosaic  acctiunt  of,  iii.  340 — examina- 
tion of  the  command  to  increase  and 
multiply,  342  —  Mosaic  account  of 
their  specific  nature  examined,  iii. 
844 — their  admission  into  paradise, 
346 — their  first  religion  acquired  na- 
turally, 346 — their  early  acquisition  of 
speech,  347-^religion  revealed  to  them 
in  paradise,  348-l.their  condition  un- 
der natural  religion  inquired  into,  349 
—their  condition  under  revealed  reli- 
gion inquired  into,  364 

Maiuueehy  detail  of  Ood*8  dealings  with 
him,  iii.  90 

MandeviUe,  examination  of  his  princi- 
ple of  private  vices  being  public  bene- 
fits,  i.  166 — his  arguments  reduced  to 
an  absurdity,  169 

JUanicheant,  Art  VI  f.  of  the  Church 
of  England  directed  against  them,  iiL 
169 

Mansfield,  Lord,  dedication  of  books  iv. 
V.  vi.  to  him,  ii.  84 

Mead,  Dr.,  his  opinion  of  demoniacs 
examined,  iii.  472 

Medicine,  the  parts  of,  and  when  each 
obtained  in  use,  ii.  168 — indication  of 
the  great  antiquity  of,  168 

MelchUtedeo^  observations  on  the  story 
of,  iii.  269 

Metempsychoiit,  why  taught  in  the  Mys- 
teries, i.  277 — ihe  doctrine  of,  how 
employed  by  the  ancients,  439 — and 
metamorphoses,  diflTerence  between, 
439 — Pythagorean  notion  of,  444 — 
came  originidly  from  Egypt,  and  be- 
lieved by  all  mankind,  446 — Plato*s 
notion  of,  451 — the  doctrine  of,  not 
the  origin  of  brute-worship,  ii.  231 

Mexicans,  remarks  on  the  religion  of,  i. 
109 — their  use  of  hieroglyphic  writing 
illustrated  by  their  manner  of  paint- 
ing their  prayers,  ii.  173 — account  of 
a  Mexican  history  in  the  hieroglyphic 
style,  174 

Mhhokek,i\it  proper  signification  of  that 
word  pointed  out,  ii.  477 

Middleton,  remarks  on  his  Life  of  Ci- 
cero, ii.  ^b — ^his  arguments  of  the 
derivation  of  popish  from  pagan  rites 
examined,  415 — his  opinion  of  the 
gift  of  tongues  exposed,  iii.  470 

Milesian  fables,  what,  i.  294 

Milton,  remarks  on  the  species  of  poetry 
in  his  Paradise  Lost,  i.  246 

Mind  and  intellect^  the  Aristotelian  dis- 
tinctiony  i.  486 


Minervoy  exposition  of  a  famous  hiero- 
giyphical  inscription  on  her  temple 
at  Sais,  ii  196 

Miracles,  evidences  of  an  extraordinary 
providence  over  the  Jewish  nation,  iL 
493,  499 — a  necessary  confirmation  of 
the  secondary  senses  of  the  Jewish 
prophecies,  iii.  219 — the  use  to  be 
made  of  them  in  disputes,  317 — the 
testimony  required  for  the  belief  of, 
406-421— what  to  be  accounted  mira- 
cles, 407-^he  only  proof  of  a  doctrine 
proceeding  from  Ood,  409  —  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  considered,  411 
^-of  casting  out  devils,  or  evil  spirits, 
considered,  413 — of  healing  natural 
diseases  considered,  416 — intended  to 
defeat  the  designs  of  impious  men 
considered,  418 

Mirth,  an  enemy  to  chastity,  i.  296 

Mission'tries,  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
reasons  of  the  ill  success  of  their  mis- 
sions, i.  376-^oompared  with  ancient 
lawgivers,  379 

Missions,  pretended  by  ancient  legit- 
lators,  list  of,  i.  174 

Molech,  the  meaning  of  giving  seed  to 
him,  iii.  144 

Montesquieu,  extract  of  a  letter  from,  to 
the  author,  it  67 

Moon,  its  various  symbols  and  attri- 
butes, as  represented  in  the  pagan 
mythology  from  the  Golden  Asa  of 
Apuldus,  i.  299 

Moral  sense,  the  foundation  of,  L  180-^^ 
Plato  the  patron  of,  134 

Morality  and  faith,  summary  view  of 
the  disputes  concerning,  ii.  79 

Mosaic  dispensation,  not  a  complete  rdi- 
gion,  ii.  dd'-logically  proved  to  be 
supported  by  an  extraordinary  provi. 
dence,  57  —  on  what  principles  the 
proof  of  it  conducted,  58 — iu  limita- 
tion to  a  particular  people,  no  impeach- 
ment of  the  impartiality  of  Ood  to- 
wards mankind  in  general,  61 — sum- 
mary estimate  of,  62 — its  divinity 
logically  proved,  iii.  241,  256 

■  ritual,  the  cause  of  the  admission 

of  sacrifices  into  it,   considered,  iii. 
378 

.  sacrifices,  had  tjrpes  and  also  a 


moral  import,  iii.  377 
Moses,  a  list  of  pagan  gods  and  heroes, 
supposed  by  Uuet  to  have  arisen  from 
the  conuption  of  his  history,  L  438 — 
his  account  of  the  Egyptian  priest- 
hood, a  confirmation  of  those  of  the 
ancient  Greek  historians,  ii.  154 — cor- 
roborates their  account  of  the  reli- 
gious rites  of  Egypt,  156  —  of  the 
funeral  rites  of  Egypt,  171 — of  the 
division  of  the  lands  of  Egypt,  172 — 
the  former  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet, 
by  an  improvement  of  the  Egyptian 
characters,  207  —  the    difference  he- 
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tween  contradicting  the  Mtronomy  and 
the  history  wriuen  by  him,  247 — cha- 
racters in  the  pagan  mythology  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  intended  for  him, 
254— one  intention  of  his  lav  to  pro- 
hibit all  intercourse  between  the  He- 
brews and  the  Egyptians,  281 — his 
motives  explained,  281~the  reason  of 
his  unwillingness  to  undertake  his 
mission,  301 — his  laws  accommodated 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Egyptian  customs,  310 — 
this  no  objection  to  the  divinity  of  his 
mi»sion,  316 — his  knowledge  in  the 
Egyptian  learning,  and  the  laws  by 
him  instituted,  a  confirmation  of  the 
divinity  of  his  mission,  362~answer8 
to  deistical  objections  against  the  divi- 
nity of  his  mission,  354.-V indicated 
from  the  supposition  of  having  had 
recourse  to  fiction  in  certain  cases,  413 
—-his  injunctions  to  the  Jews  against 
the  local  idolatry  of  tlie  Cutheans,  448 
—•his  injunctions  to  the  Jews  against 

the  local  idolatry  of  Canaan,  463 

the  omission  of  a  future  state  in  his 
law,  intended,  iii.  3 — two  periods  ob- 
servable in  his  history,  3— the  sense 
of  his  expressions  relating  to  the  crea- 
tion of  man  ascertained,  131— the  veil 
over  his  f^ce  explained,  186 

Moset,  Divine  Legation  of,  demon- 
ttrated.  The  medium  employed  to  es. 

tablish  his  divine  legation,  L  110 

propositions  on  which  this  demonstra- 
tion depends,  112— summary  view  of 
the  opposition  this  performance  met 
with,  iL  101— recapitulation  of  the 
argument  proving  bis  divine  legation, 
iii.  238 — the  length  of  it  accounted 
for,  242 — argument  designed  for  the 
subject  of  books  vii.  viii.  ix.  of  the 
Divine  Legation,  265,  338 

Mtuoy  Antonius,  not  depicted  by  Virgil 
under  the  character  of  lapis,  t  287 

Muskets,  humorous  story  of  a  parcel  of, 
with  a  logical  inference,  iii.  264 

Mysteries,  of  the  pagan  religion,  for 
what  purpose  instituted,  i.  193 — what 
the  original  ones,  194 — the  Eleusi- 
nian,  196 — arguments  in  favour  of, 
197 — who  the  first  institutors  of,  232 
—the  abuse  of  them  in  the  Christian 
religion,  390 — explanation  of  that 
term,  391 — ^pagan,  marks  of  their 
Egyptian  original,  ii.  155 — summary 
view  of,  iii.  245 

Mythology^  ancient,  explanation  of,  ii.  29 
— the  testimony  not  to  be  trusted,  in 
ascertaining  times  and  facts,  270  — 
sources  of  the  confusion  in,  271 

Mythras,  priesU  of,  explanation  of  their 
names,  i.  2u7 — probationary  trials 
previous  to  initiation  into  the  myste- 
ries of,  256 


N 


Nature,-9Utd  of,  and  civil  society,  dif- 
ference between,  i.  117 — inquiry  into 
the  systems  of,  iii  333 

NebuehadneMzar,  inquiry  into  his  diaor- 
der,  i.  440 

Nero,  emp?ror,  how  deterred  •/roin  at- 
tempting to  intrude  upon  the  £lea- 
sinian  mysteries,  L  197 

Newton,  8ir  Isaac,  his  account  of  the 
origin  of  idolatry,  L  171 — ^his  system 
of  idolatry  controverted,  ii.  28 — hi  a 
character  as  a  natural  philosopher, 
246 — misled  by  Greek  mythologiata, 
246 — ^the  argument  of  his  Egyptian 
chronology,  247 — his  reasons  for  the 
identity  of  Osiris  and  Seaostrls,  248 — 
his  mistake  in  this,  illustrated  by  a 
case  stated  in  similar  terms,  261— the 
source  of  his  mistake,  255 — ^his  hypo- 
thesis Bupporied  principally  by  two 
mythologic  fables,  272 — mistakes  the 
times  of  the  pagan  deities,  compared 
with  the  era  of  the  Trojan  war,  273 — 
his  system  of  chronology  contradictory 
to  scripture,  277 — ^'^*  chronology  re- 
futed by  deduction,  277 — hia  account 
of  Vulcan,  compared  with  that  of 
Homer,  279 — his  assertion  of  the  con- 
quest of  Libya  furnishing  Egypt  with 
horses,  invalidated,  280 — hia  opioioa 
of  the  time  when  the  Egyptians  intro- 
duced animal  food,  refuted,  286 — his 
period  of  the  division  of  the  lands  of 
Egypt,  disproved,  287 — ^his  account  of 
the  first  introduction  of  letters  into 
£g3rpt,  rejected,  288— his  observations, 
relating  to  the  populousness  of  Egypt, 
examined,  289 — makes  Seaostris  to  be 
Hercules,  290 — quotes  ^sculapius  as 
the  first  who  built  with  square  atones, 
291 — summary  view  of  the  dispute 
concerning  the  identity  of  Osirii  with 
Sesostris,  292 

Nile,  the  happy  effects  of  its  annual 
overflowings,  ii.  151 

Nisus  and  Euryaius,  remarks  on  the 
episode  of,  in  the  ^neis,  i.  243 

Noah,  his  character  found  to  answer  to 
that  of  the  Indian  Bacchus,  ii.  399 

Nocturnal  assemblies,  of  the  primitive 
Christians,  first  occasion  of,  ii.  112 — 
their  antiquity  among  pagans,  130 

Norden,  captain,  his  mistaken  condn- 
sion,  from  a  view  of  the  pyramids, 
concerning  the  antiquity  of  the  Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics,  corrected,  IL  3ft3 

O 

Oaths,  of  the  citizens  of  Athens,  L  355— 
of  the  priestesnes  of  Bacchus,  356 — 
solemnly  regarded  by  the  Romans,  ' 
409 — Cicero*s  opinion  of  the  obliga- 
tion to  fulfil,  under  the  belief  of  the 
immutability  of  the  Deity,  468 
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Obelisksy  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the 
public  records  of  the  times,  ii.  194 

Obligaiiony  duties  of  perfect  and  imper- 
fect, how  dintinguished,  i.  116 

Ombites  and  TentpriteSy  occasion  of  the 
intolerant  proceedings  of,  i.  363 

OmerUy  their  admission  into  ancient  his- 
tory, accounted  for,  i.  i73 — two  kinds 
of,  237 

Ouy  some  account  of  the  priests  of,  ii. 
155 

Oneirocriiic  art,  explained,  iL  220 — 
whence  the  art  of  deciphering  bor- 
rowed, 222 

OracIeSf  the  original  motive  of  consult- 
ing them,  ii.  263 

Origetiy  and  Celsus,  comparative  charac- 
ters of,  i.  194 — ^his  account  of  the 
Stoical  renovation,  4r)7 — his  misun- 
derstandings of  the  promises  of  the 
Jewish  law  pointed  out,  iii.  290 

Orphetu,  said  to  have  been  struck  dead 
by  lightning,  i.  228 — where  placed  in 
Elysium  by  Virgil,  275 

Osiris,  and  Sesostris,  their  identity  con- 
troverted  against  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
ii.^  249 — who,  255 — and  Sesostds,  dis- 
tinguished,  255,  258 — account  of,  and 
his  cortege,  from  Diodorus  Siculus, 
255— his  symbols,  260— -proof  of  his 
antiquity  equal  to  Moses,  260 — his 
superior  antiquity  to  Sesostris,  ascer- 
tained, 260 — his  various  characters  at 
different  places,  as  expressed  in  an 
epigram  of  Ausonius,  269 — ^repre- 
sented in  the  golden  calf  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, 303 

OoicL,  remarks  on  his  Metamorphosis,  i. 
436 

Ovid's  Metamorphosis,  a  popular  history 
of  providence,  i.  441 — key  to  his 
poem,  443 — Metamorphosis  founded 
pn  the  metempsychosis,  443 — bis  ac- 
count of  Trypbon*8  war  with  the  gods, 
ii.  227 

Osyrynchitm  and  Cynopolitw,  Plutarch's 
account  of  the  religious  contest  be- 
tween, L  364 


Paganism,  chiefly  founded  in  the  deifi- 
cation of  dead  men,  i.  170 — ancient, 
the  religion  of  the  civil  magistrate, 
171 — favourer  of  mysteries,  235 — the 
genius  of,  considered  as  opposed  to  the 
true  religion,  361 — intercommunity  of 
worship  general  in,  362 

Pan,  how  painted  by  the  Egyptians,  ii. 
228 

Pantomime,  historical  anecdote  of  the 
great  expression  of  one,  iii.  191 — story 
of  a  famous  one  at  Rome,  299 

Parable,  the  origin  and  nature  of,  ii. 
210 

Parmenides,  the  philosopher,  bis  public 
and  private  doctrines,  i.  417 


Passover,  Jewish,  its  typical  meaning 
pointed  out,  iii.  206 

Patriarchs,  Jewish,  shown  to  be  no  pa- 
nishers  for  opinions,  iii.  269 

Patriots,  where  jflaced  in  Elysium  by 
Virgil,  i.  275 

Paul,  St.,  why  brought  before  the  court 
of  Areopagus  at  Athens,  i.  371 — why 
supposed  not  to  be  brought  before  that 
court  in  a  criminal  view,  403 — the 
sense  of  his  words  ix\  Heb.  xi.  6,  as- 
certained, iL  53 — for  what  purpose 
called  to  the  apostleship,  323 — cita- 
tions from,  in  proof  that  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  state  was  not  known  under 
the  Mosaic  dispensation,  iii.  18 — that 
its  sanctions  were  all  temporal,  22 — i 
his  sentiments  of  persecution  before 
and  after  conversion,  53 — his  defi- 
nition of  faith,  158-la  seeming  con- 
tradiction in,  between  Acts  xiii.  32, 
and  Heb.  xi.  39,  reconciled,  162 — an 
important  passage  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  viii.  3,  4,  expounded,  163 — 
his  account  of  the  institution  of  the 
Lord^s  supper,  examined,  387 — his 
account  of  justification  by  faith,  recon- 
ciled to  that  of  James,  399 

Pelasgians,  account  of  their  adoption  of 
the  names  of  the  Egyptian  gods,  and 
application  of  them  to  their  own  dei- 
ties, from  Herodotus,  ii.  264 — commu- 
nicate the  names  of  the  Egyptian  godi 
to  the  Greeks,  265 

Perfection,  the  doctrine  of,  inquiry  con- 
cerning it,  iii.  398 

Peripateiics,  their  notions  of  Providence, 
i.  474 

Peripatetics  and  Old  Academy,  their 
conformity,  ii.  71 

Persecution  for  religious  opinions,  the 
true  origin  of,  traced,  ii.  109 ;  iii.  269 
— inquiry  into  the  nativity  of,  ii.  121 
— frequently  an  engine  of  state,  126 — 
discountenanced  by  the  gospel  dispen- 
sation, iii.  53 

Persians,  why  they  had  no  statues  of 
their  god^  i.  17 1  —  their  superstition 
described  in  Exekiel's  visions,  ii.  309 

Peruvians,  remarks  on  the  religion  of, 
i.  169 

Peter,  his  vision  of  the  clean  and  un- 
clean beasts,  explained,  ii.  326— 4iit 
double  sense,  pointed  out,  iii.  216 

Pha/raoh,  king  of  Egypt,  the  scripfnit 
account  of,  ii.  151— ^promotes  Joseph, 
155 — an  illustration  of  the  oneirociitie 
att,  drawn  from  Joseph*s  interpretation 
of  his  two  dreams,  222 — his  chariots 
and  ctfvalry,  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
Israelites,  280 

Pharmacy,  general  division  of,  ii.  169 

Phenician  superstition,  described  in  Exe- 
kiePs  visions,  ii.  309 

Phereoydes  Syrus,  the  first  advancer  of 
the  notion  of  the  t^  Ik,  i.  493 
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Phihiopherty  Greek,  legitlmtive,  alirayg 
professed  belief  in  a  future  state ; 
mere  philosophers,  the  coBtrary,  i.  426 
—the  causes  which  induced  them  to 
disbelieve  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  467 — their  concep- 
tions of  the  soul,  478 

Philosophy,  the  study  of,  not  the  only 
business  for  which  man  is  sent  into 
the  world,  i.  379 

PhysiCf  critical  inquiry  into  the  state  of, 
in  ancient  Egypt,  ii.  157 

Pirilhous,  account  of  the  fable  of  his 
design  to  steal  Proserpine  from  hell, 
i.  270 

Pianet'Wor$hip,  the  earliest  spedet  of 
idolatry,  ii.  30— tlie  first  religion  of 
Greece,  260 

Plants^  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians, 
ii.  223 

PlalOf  the  proem  to  his  laws,  I.  191 — his 
definition  of  sacrilege,  191 — the  first 
of  his  law*,  192 — his  public  writing 
shown  to  differ  from  his  private  senti- 
ments, 417 — a  character  of  his  poli- 
tics and  philosophy,  448 — Cicero*s 
remarks  on  his  PhsiKlo,  450 — in  what 
sense  an  advocate  for  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  451 — his  sentiments  con- 
cerning the  soul,  484 

PlaionisUy  their  notions  of  Providence, 
i.  476 

Pletuurey  allegorical  view  of  the  dangers 
attending  an  indulgence  in,  i.  296 

Pliny,  the  reason  of  his  persecuting  the 
Christians,  ii.  110,  116 — ^bis  doubts 
respiting  the  manner  of  proceeding 
sgainst  Christians,  1 16 

Plutarch,  his  opinion  of  two  principles, 
i.  187 — ^his  derivation  of  supemtition, 
337— his  notion  of  death,  465-.-ob. 
servatioos  on  his  recital  of  the  opinion 
of  the  philosophers,  concerning  the 
soul,  488 — an  examination  of  his  com- 
parison between  superstition  and  athe- 
ism, ii.  8 — ^his  famous  exclamation  to 
his  countrymen,  13 — accuses  the  Jews 
of  worshipping  swine,  393 

Pococke,  his  account  of  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics,  ii.  367 — objections  to 
his  account,  367 

Poitom,  the  virtue  of,  L  102 

Policy,  human,  Critias  of  Athens,  his 
history  of,  ii.  3 

Political  romances,  the  common  errori 
they  have  all  fallen  into,  i.  120 

Polybiut,  his  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
piety  of  the  Romans,  i.  408 — his  opi- 
nion  as  to  the  means  by  which  states 
are  brought  to  ruin,  409 — remarks  on 
his  character,  409 

Polytheitm,  in  what  it  consisted,  ex- 
plained, i.  299 

PomponaHus,  some  account  of,  i.  123 — 
his  opinion  of  a  future  state,  defended 
against  Bayle,  124 


Pope,  Mr.,  his  ohserratioiM  oo  IntA 
Bolingbroke,  i.  338 

Poppy,  why  the  juice  of,  is  used  in  ih4 
ceremonial  of  the  shnvs  in  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  i.  261 

Porphyry,  and  Clemens  Alexandrimu, 
their  accounts  of  the  Egyptian  charac- 
ters and  writing,  ii.  I9l---his  aceouDt 
of  the  origin  of  brute-worship,  ccntio- 
verted,  233 

Posterity,  why  the  punishments  of  the 
Alosaiclaw  extended  to  them,  iii.  6— 
the  case  argued,  7 

Posthumius,  extract  from  his  speech  on 
the  introduction  of  foreign  worship  to 
Rome,  i.  356 — ^his  intention  only  to 
prevent  the  exercise  of  unlicensed 
religion,  373 

Pre-existence  of  the  soul,  inquiry  into 
the  sentiments  of  the  ancients  con- 
cerning, L  480 

Press,  liberty  of  the,  propensity  of  the 
present  age  to  infidelity,  not  to  be  as- 
cribed to,  i.  78 — the  complaints  of  its 
being  restricted,  disingenuous,  79 

PrideauT,  his  account  of  the  deificatioa 
of  heroes,  controverted,  iL  238 

Priests,  pious  and  virtuous,  where  placed 
in  Elysium,  by  Virgil,  \,  276 

Principles,  good  and  evil,  the  belief  of, 
how  guarded  against  by  the  writer  of 
the  book  of  Job,  iii.  116 

Priscillian,  the  first  suflTerer  for  opinion, 
ii.  124 

Prodigies,  S[c,,  their  admission  into  an* 
cien!  history,  accounted  for,  i.  173 

Prophecies,  scripture,  defended  from  the 
insinuations  of  Dr.  Middleton,  iii. 
204 — their  primary  and  secondary 
senses,  distinguished,  221 — misunder- 
stood by  the  Jews,  and  why  so  or* 
dained,  229 — the  use  to  be  made  of 
them  in  disputes,  317 

Prophecy,  what  a  necessary  confirmation 
of  their  reference  to  the  Messiah,  iii. 
221 — an  evidence  of  a  doctrine  pro- 
ceeding fVom  God,  422 — oonsideimdoDt 
on,  422 

Prophets,  reason  of  the  institnticm  of  a 
school  for,  ii.  317 

-,  Jewish,  an   inquiry  into  the 


nature  of  the  divine  commission  to, 
ii.  62— rational  account  of  their  il- 
lustrating their  propheciea  by  aigns, 
185 

Propitiatory  sacrifice,  origin  and  nature 
of  it,  explained,  iii.  371 

Providence,  the  doctrine  of,  the  great 
sanction  of  ancient  laws,  L  179^tbe 
spirit  of  legislation  depends  oo  the 
doctrine  of  a,  235 — the  inequalities  of, 
how  rectified  by  the  ancients,  439 — 
what  kind  of,  believed  by  the  ancient 
theistic  philosophers,  474 — admim's- 
tration  of,  at  various  times,  considered^ 
ii.  338 — remarks  on  the  different  re- 
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ception  of  iti  advene  dispensation*,  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  iii.  287 — 
Job*8  opinion  of  the  equality  and  ine- 
quality of,  289 — ^revival  of  an  equal, 
to  the  chosen  race,  364 — considerations 
on  God*8  using  human  instruments  in 
the  dispensations  of,  460 — considera- 
tions on  Ood*s  using  temporary 
plagues  in  the  dispensations  of,  466 

Providence,  extraordinary,  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  Jewish  theocracy, 
ii.  489 — illustrated  from  Solomon*s 
prayer,  at  the  dedication  of  the  tem- 
ple, 500 ;  from  Ezekiel,  601 ;  from 
Amos,  50i^-eTidences  of  its  ceasing, 
504 — the  ease  with  which  the  preten- 
sion to  it  might  haTe  been  carried  on, 
504 — the  mention  of  the  inequalities 
of,  by  the  sacred  writers,  accounted 
for,  506 

Psammitichuif  his  scheme  to  establish  an 
intercourse  between  Egypt  and  the 
Grecian  states,  ii.  206 

Psyche,  the  ancient  story  of,  explained, 
i.  305 

PunhhmeniM,  how  applied  in  civil  so- 
ciety, i.  1 19 — of  the  crimes  of  parenu 
on  their  children,  on  what  principle 
only  to  be  vindicated,  ii.  98 

Pttrgatory,  remarks  on  Virgirs  account 
of,  i.  262 — the  inhabitants  of,  263 

Pyramids  of  Et/ypt,  probable  reasons 
why  they  exhibit'  no  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions,  ii.  383 — the  Egyptian 
architecture  formed  on  the  idea  of, 
383 — not  temples,  but  sepulchres,  384 
— alluded  to  in  the  book  of  Job,  iii. 
87 

Pyrrhonians,  and  Academics,  their  prin- 
ciples compared,  i.  425 — their  origin, 
431 

Pythagoras,  his  knowledge  in  physics 
established  in  late  experience  concern- 
ing earthquakes,  i.  424;  ii.  70 — an 
inquiry  into  the  principles  of  his  phi- 
loftophy,  i.  434 — his  legislative  fame, 
435 — taught  several  doctrines  which 
he  did  not  believe,  444 

Pyihagoreans,  their  notions  of  providence, 
i.  476 — their  tenets  concerning  the 
human  soul,  484 


Qumkers,  their  motives  fbr  rejecting  the 
institution  of  baptism  examined  into, 
iii.  74 

.Quaiemionj  philosophic,  their  opinion 
of  the  soil],  L  483 

R 

Rachely  the  story  of  her  stealing  her 
£ather*a  gods,  examined,  iii.  269 

Rainbow,  first  creation  and  reason  of,  ii. 
405 

Jleasoriy  the  only  test  of  truth,  i.  87 — the 
nse  of,  in  the  discovery  of  truth,  101  ; 


iii.  328 — why  discredited  in  religiout 
controversy,  i.  471 

Redemption  by  Christ,  had  a  retrospect 
fVom  the  fall,  iii.  365 — an  act  of  grace, 
not  of  debt,  366 — the  means  employed 
in  that  great  work  inquired  into,  368 

RegtUus,  Cicero*s  inquiry  into  his  obli* 
gallon  to  return  to  Carthage,  i.  468 

Religion,  the  protection  of,  necessary  in 
all  governments,  i.  107 — reply  to 
Bayle*s  opinion,  that  a  man  devoid  of 
religion  may  be  sensible  of  honour,  ' 
146 — always  the  peculiar  care  of  the 
magistrate,  167— the  necessity  of 
uniting  it  to  the  state,  339 — brief  view 
of  the  sute  of,  in  the  ancient  world, 
357 — supposed  by  the  sages  to  be  cal- 
culated only  for  the  service  of  the 
state,  415 — the  double  doctrine  of  the 
ancients  considered,  417 — its  truth  ma- 
nifested by  its  use  to  society,-  ii.  I — if 
admitted  to  have  been  invented  by 
statesmen,  not  therefore  false,  5 — an 
inquiry  into  the  first  origin  of,  27 — no 
people  ever  found  without  one,  47— 
Hooker *s  sentiments  on  the  political 
use  of,  48 — too  great  an  attention  to 
civil  liberty  subversive  of,  85— a  com- 
parison of  the  many  religions  that 
have  existed  in  the  world,  the  clew  to 
the  true  one,  140 — the  absurdity  of 
any  human  lef^islature  enforcing  it  by 
penal  laws,  435 — Christian  and  Mo* 
saic  necessarily  dependent  on  some 
preceding  religion,  444 — the  care  of 
legislators  in  the  propagation  of,  iii.  246 
— acquired  naturally  by  Adam  and 
Eve,  346 — ^first  revealed  in  paradisei, 
348 — reasonableness  of  a  doctrine,  no 
proof,  but  a  presumption,  of  its  divine 
original,  408 — miracles,  the  only  proof 
of  a  doctrine  being  from  Ood,  40&— 
prophecy  an  additional  evidence,  422 

,  established,  the  voice  of  nature, 

i.  339 — the  nature  of,  340 — ^necessary 
to  society,  340 — danger  from  its  devi- 
ating from  the  truth,  344 — ^necessity 
of  its  alliance  with  the  state,  345 — rd- 
vantages  to  the  magistrate  from  such 
an  alliance,  345 — what  it  receives  from 
the  state,  350  —  what  it   communl- 

.  cates  to  the  state,  351 — with  a  test 
law,  the  universal  voice  of  nature,  355 
— speech  of  Posthumius  on  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  worship  at  Rome, 
356— causes  which  facilitated  it,  357 
— good  purposes  of,  358^-distinction 
between  established  and  tolerated, 
according  to  Dionysius  Halicamassens, 
374 — advantages  of  establishments,  ii. 
88 

,  Jewish,  of  names,  an  ancient 

superstition,  ii.  299 — not  adopted  by 
any  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  and 
why,  455 

,  nattiral,  true  definition  of,  ii 
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^65 — the  Mossie,  a  repnblicmtion  of, 
65 — te«ches  Ood  to  be  the  rewarder  of 
tbem  that  diligently  seek  him,  iii.  361 
^-ot  what  those  rewards  consist,  351 
— the  distinction  between  natural  and 
revealed,  3^ 

JUUgiony  reveaJed,  its  internal  and  ez- 
ternid  evidence,  i.  10&-.  the  necessary 
qualifications  for  treating  of  them,  109 
— only  able  to  enforee  Uie  sanction  of 
reward,  120 — condition  of  man  under 
it,  inquired  into,  iU.  354— the  three 
systems  of,  363 

»-. ,  toleration  of,  motives  for  tole- 
ration, i.  359 — danger  of  enforcing  con- 
formity,  359 — the  sense  in  which  it 
was  understood  by  the  pagan  world, 
300 

Rsliffumi,  pagan,  not  interfering  with  eadi 
other,  ii.  443 

Religious  truih,  inquiry  into  what  it  is, 
iii.  327 

■  war,  one  in  Micient  Egjrpt, 

and  the  occasion  of  it,  i.  363 

BepenUmce,  the  nature  and  efficacy  o(^ 
considered,  iii.  396 

Xeswrrtctionf  allegorised  by  the  Greek 
philoaophers,  i.  502 

Revelation^  book  of,  why  called  ^  the 
word  of  prophecy,**  iii.  429 — the  pre- 
dictions of  this  book  respecting  Anti- 
christ, considered,  441 

,  particular  objections  against, 
answered,  ii.  60 — some  one  embraced 
by  all  mankind,  137 — natural  infer- 
ences from  this  general  propensity, 
138 — the  use  and  necessity  of  it,  140 

Revelations^  P«gan,  one  circumstance 
common  to  all,  ii.  141 — attributed  by 
the  primitive  ikthers  to  the  devil,  142 

Rewardy  the  sanction  of,  explained,  i. 
117 — enforced  only  by  religion,  120 

Rheoy  observations  on  the  fable  of,  ii.  236 

RhetttriOf  use  of,  disallowed  at  the  court 
of  Areopagus,  i.  82 

RiddUsy  propounded  by  the  Hebrew 
sages,  as  mutual  trials  of  sagacity,  ii. 
211 

Ridicule,  the  favourite  figure  of  speech 
among  freethinkers,  i.  81 — 8hafles- 
bury*s  justification  of,  examined,  82 — 
not  the  test  of  truth,  86,  100 — how  far 
It  may  be  safely  made  use  of,  87 — 
the  defence  of,  by  Dr.  Akenside,  exa- 
mined, 99 — the  proper  detector  of  error, 
102 

Ritetf  legal  and  patriarchal,  not  to  be 
confounded,  ii.  813 

Ritual  law  of  the  Jewt,  made  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Egyptian  superstition,  ii. 
310 — this  no  objection  to  the  divinity 
of  it,  324— characterised  in  Exekiel, 
337— explained,  337 

Romanij  to  what  their  ruin  was  owing, 
i.  160l— their  law  respecting  tolerat^ 
religioDt)    372— ^xceUence    of    their 


constitutioD,  408 — their  ttur  of  the 
gods,  408.1their  regard  for  an  oath, 
409  —  their  use  of  sacrifice  at  eoi»>> 
eluding  treaties  of  peace,  iii.  372 

Rome,  Christian,  whether  its  snpenti- 
tioos  borrowed  from  the  pagan  dty, 
examined,  ii.  360 

Rose^  what  the  emblem  of  among'  die 
ancients,  i.  302 — origin  of  the  proverb 
«  under  the  rose,**  302 

Runic  alphabety  when  and  why  changed 
for  the -Roman,  ii.  208 

Rutherforihj  Dr.,  his  notion  of  the  etPtct 
the  withdrawing  the  sanctions  of  die 
Jewish  law  had  on  the  obligatory  Ibroe 
of  that  law,  examined,  ii.  491 — his 
notions  of  the  temporal  sanctions  of 
the  Jewish  law  being  condnued  tinder 
the  gospel,  examined,  508 — his  nodoos 
of  inefficacy  of  acdon  without  speech, 
examined,  iii.  299 

S 

Sabhaihy  a  posidve  insdtutlon,  iL  313— 
the  Jews*  breach  of,  by  rircumdaioo, 
considered,  404— its  origin,  406 

Sacred  band  qf  Thebans,  Plutaicfa's 
remarks  on  the  death  of,  L  244 

Saerifice,  origin  and  nature  of,  explained, 
iiu  370 — made  use  of  by  the  Romans 
at  the  ratification  of  peace,  372 — Mo- 
saic, exsmined,  37J — the  origin  and 
progress  of  human,  379 — of  Christ  on 
the  cross,  considered,  388— the  admis- 
sion of  it  into  the  Mosaic  ritual,  con- 
sidered, 381 — fieast  upon  the  saerifloe, 
a  type  of  the  Lord^s  supper,  384 

Saorifieesy  human,  the  command  to  Abra- 
ham to  offer  up  his  son  Isaac  vindi- 

*  cated  firom  the  objection  of  giving  a 
divine  sanction  to,  iii.  188,  192— 
Bryant*s  opinion  of  their  origin,  ex- 
ploded, 449 — Voltaire's  opinion  con- 
futed, 451 — the  command  that  ^  i 
devoted  shall  be  redeemed,** 
454 

Sages,  ancient,  unanimous  in  thinking 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments  necessary  to  the  wcQ- 
being  of  society,  i.  407— did  not  believe 
in  a  future  state,  414— held  it  lawful 
for  the  public  good,  to  say  one  thing 
when  they  thought  another,  414 

SaUust^  his  opinion  of  the  divine  nature, 
i.  477 

Samuel,  his  conduct  in  establishing  the 
regal  form  of  government  in  Judea,  ii. 
471 

Sanchoniatho,  arguments  proving  that 
his  is  the  history  narrated  in  the 
Elensinian  mysteries,  L  212 — extract 
from  his  history,  213 

Sanhedrim,  why  insdtuted,  iL  317— 
when  established,  321 — roodvet  of 
Jesus  Christ's  evasive  reply  to  theii 
intenogadons,  321 
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Saiany  reflecUons  on  his  character  at 
represented  by  Job,  iii.  112 — extract 
from  the  author's  sermon  oo  the  fall 
of  Satan,  476 

Sauly  the  phrase  of  his  being  among  the 
prophets,  explained,  iL  818 — charac- 
terised, 819 

8avag99^  American,  why  ayerse  to  the 
arts  of  clTil  society,  1.378 

Searrnnf  his  artifice  in  ridiculing  the 
sentiment  of  Sulpidus,  L  84 

Scenieai  reprumUatknty  in  what  respect 
without  moral  import,  iiL  191 

Seepiioismy  characterised,  iii.  323 

Soipire  qfJudah,  the  common  notions  of 
that  phrase  examined,  ii«  477 — tnie 
sense  of,  pointed  out,  487 

Soripiuresy  sacred,  a  summary  Tiew  of 
their  contents,  ilL  U— g^ieral  rule  for 
the  interpretation  ofy  130L-three  points 
reoammended  to  the  attention  of 
commentators,  149— much  abused  in 
the  search  after  truth,  327 

SeffJovBy  the  operation  of,  in  mankind, 
traced,  L  144 

SeiSfpiUmutf  the  true  import  of  that  word 
ascertained,  i.  494 

Seneooy  his  Consolation  against  the  Fear 
of  Death,  i.  467— 4iccused  by  St.  Aus- 
tin of  duplicity,  iL  69 

Serpeniy  in  the  fall  of  man,  .the  true 
meaning  of,  ascertained,  iii.  3 — how  the 
sentence  passed  on  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood, 132 

,  crooked,  in  Job  and  Isaiah,  the 
meaning  of,  explained,  iiL  116 

Setotiriiy  account  of,  from  Diodorus 
Siculus,  ii.  153 — and  Osiris,  arguments 
against  the  identity  of,  in  opposition  to 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  249— and  Osiris 
distinguished,  255-260— who,  255u. 
dirides  Egypt  by  transverse  canals,  256 
— his  motiTes  for,  288 

Shqftesburp,  Lord,  remarks  on  his  cha- 
racter, L  89— his  unfair  treatment  of 
Mr.  Locke,  89 

Sherhcky  Bishop,  his  notion  of  the  tribal 
sceptre  of  Judidi,  examined,  iL  479 

Shuekfitrdy  Dr.,  hik  remarks  oo  the  an- 
cient ritual  law,  examined,  iL  337,  403 

Sibply  how  that  character  in  the  iEnfis  is 
to  be  understood,  L  250 

SifffUy  memorable  instance  of  divine  in- 
struction communicated  by,  in  the  case 
of  Abraham,  iiL  170 

SUenuSy  whence  Ovid  derived  his  idea  of, 
L441 

Sleeping  schemey  the  principles  of|  ex- 
amined, iii.  25 

Sodeiify  civil,  the  first  invention  of,  and 
the  motives  to,  L  114— no  preservative 
against  moral  disorders,  1 15^-unable  to 
enforce  the  sanction  of  reward,  L  117 
—which  is  only  to  be  supplied  by  reli- 
gion, 120L.mutual  stipulations  between 
magistrate  and  people  on  entering  Into, 


118— the  purpose  of  ito  institution, 
341 — the  extent  of  its  care,  341— in- 
vented for  intractable  spirits,  408 

Sooiei^y  religious,  the  md  of  its  institu- 
tion, i.  342 — sovereign  and  independ- 
ent oo  the  civil,  342— JMt  possessed  ef 
any  dvil  coactive  power,  342— the  ob- 
ject of  iu  care,  343 

Soeiniangy  examination  of  their  opinion 
concerning  the  death  of  Christ,  iiL 
890 

Soeratesy  review  of  the  dispute  between 
him  and  Aristophanes,  L  85— why  he 
declined  initiation  into  the  mysteries, 
220 — remarks  on  the  latter  part  of  his 
conduct,  415— ihe  first  who  called  oft 
philosophy  from  the  contemplation  of 
nature  to  morals,  428— the  only  C^reek 
philosopher  who  really  bdieved  a  fu- 
ture state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, 429— the  method  of  his  philo- 
sophy, 431 — note  on  the  effect  of  the 
poison,  ii.  68 

Soeratic  medutd  qf  diiptUinffy  what  so 
called,  L  432 

Sohmouy  alludes  to  the  Mysteries  in  the 
book  of  Ecdesiasticus,  (iv.  17, 18,)  L 
278— his  violations  of  the  Mosaio  law 
remarked,  ii.  282 — his  prayer  at  the 
dedication  of  the  temple,  illustrative 
of  the  particular  providence  over  the 
Jewish  nation,  500— in  his  prayer  at 
the  dedication  of  the  temple,  requests 
only  a  continuance  of  temporal  re- 
wards and  punishments,  iii.  2 — how 
perverted  to  idolatry,  106 

Sohman*$  Song,  a  representation  of 
Christ's  tmion  and  marriage  with  the 
church,  iii.  286 

Sophisity  Greek,  some  account  of,  L  432 

Sauiy  the  several  senses  in  which  the 
ancients  conceived  the  permanency  of 
it,  i.  413— dts  future  existence  in  a 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments 
taught,  but  disbelieved,  by  the  philo- 
sophers, 413— Cicero's  idea  of,  461— 
an  inquiry  into  our  conceptions  o^ 
478— three  species  of,  admitted  by  the 
ancients,  479  —  opinions  of  various 
philosophers,  488— the  opinions  of  the 
philosophers  on  the  immortality  of,  ii. 
78— the  sentiments  of  the  Jews  con- 
cerning, undef  the  law,  iii.  24^ — exami- 
nation of  the  notion  of  the  sleep  of, 
2&— the  mention  of  its  future  exist- 
ence by  Moses,  and  by  following  writ- 
ers, to  be  distinguished,  73— ^ma^ 
terial,  common  to  the  whole  animal 
creation,  181 — living,  in  what  sense  to 
be  understood  as  us^  in  the  history 
of  the  creation  of  man,  132 — inquiry 
into  the  nature  o^  352-ddifferent  opi- 
nions on  the,  349 

Speedky  the  origin  and  history  of,  ii.  185 
-i^the  eariy  acquisition  of,  by  Adam 
and  Eve,  iiL  347 
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Stp§m$§r,  an  t¥aiirin>rtfn  of  lb*  ngu- 
mmtt  of  hlo  ttCAtiM^  Dor  rAM«ro#MB 
Jwkrim,  it  474  «^  CBOinihitioo  of 
83rk«t*f  dtftooe  of  hit  ttgimieot.  iiL 
64 

Spino$ki§y  their  opinloa  of  iht  Imuiuid 
MOl,  i.  47f 

Spiriiuai  courts,  tbo  end  aid  OM  of«  i 
»7 

Statoy  iUinduoeiiMatsto  loek  an  alMaBee 
whh  the  church,  L  344 — what  it  com- 
■mioateo  to  fhe  diarch,  Sflfr.  ^h«t  it 
lecciYaa  fton  the  duitc^  S61«-.it« 
condvot  wbere  it  indadca  mote  than 
one  religion,  d63 

Siatuet,  the  ftmt  riae  of  wecahippiaf>  in 
hwnan  fonn,  ii  908 

StMiHff,  Dr^  an  exaniMUieo  ef  Ui 
•bje<iion  to  the  Mgurocut  of  the  Di* 
▼ine  Jjegadon  of  Moaea,  ii.  ii— ^s 
argnmenta  of  Moaea*a  divine  legation, 
equally  applicable  to  Maboaaet,  612^ 
his  exposition  of  Ler.  zTiii.  i,  exa- 
BhMd,  iii.  141->4ui  caamhurion  of  hia 
Considerations  on  the  Command  to 
Abraham  to  ofite  up  Isaac,  184,  393, 
396,  300,  301,  304,  306,  308,  311, 
313,  314,  316 

^iUinfi/l$0i,  his  opii^on  of  the  Egyptian 
hievoi^yphicB,  H.  196 

Stticai  rtntfwUiom,  what,  L  467 

SMety  their  practice  contrary  to  their 
ptindplea,  L  l48^-^eb  notiona  of 
death,  46d— their  opinions  of  the  aoul, 
487 

Strabo,  bis  opinion  ooaceming  the  insti- 
tuthm  of  the  Mysteries,  i.  210l— hia 
opinion  aa  to  the  acoessaty  religious 
doctrines  by  which  to  govern  and  le- 
ittain  the  nukitude,  411-4ils  acoooat 
of  tiw  Moaaic  doctrine  of  the  Deky, 
489 

Sirmiomottmy  whetfaei  the  principles  of  a, 
be  capabis  of  distinguishing  tiie  UMnal 
differenoe  between  Tiitoe  add  rice,  i. 
184 

Sttieuh,  why  consigned  by  Virgil  to  por^ 
gatory,  i.  383  —  enndsraned  in  the 
EltusiQiaii  Myatsriea,  and  by  Vtigil, 
286««authora  who  have  written  agafast 
it,  396 

Sulpioimf  his  reflectiona  on  the  sight  of 
Oieeianruii»,L84 

SuUf  the  yatioua  MHttea  under  which  it 
waa  wofsUpped,  H.  36 

Smp0r$HHm^  in  ancient  biskoy  accounted 
for,  I.  I73-— whence  deiived^  and  ^e 
curs  of  it,  337-^wbetlicr  preferable  to 
athebm,  ii  6  maiainarien  of  Plu- 
tarch's parallel  between,  8--of  lord 
Bacon's  parallel  between  it  and  atke- 
ism,  30 

Swift,  his  obsenratlona  on  Toland  and 
AsgiU,  L  338 

S^ksi,  bis  answer  to  a  censure  pasned  on 
Spencer's  opinion  of  the  Jewish  (heo- 


auf, 


eonsidered,  itt.  364,  363-Jrf8 

oonccming  the  doable  aenaea 
of  the  seriptuae  prqdMdca,  exantined, 
213 

&pmM$,mid  allegcefca  of  anaient  pagan 
lam,  for  what  pnrpoae  IntrodBoed,  iL 
37-— their  revolution  ftoas  being  cm* 
ployed  for  contrary  pnposca  eo  their 
primitive  deaignation,  painted  out,  ftO 
— 4Rid  typca,  their  difihiaioa  expiainad, 
iU.382 

J^wsslai,  bishop  of  Ftilnsiais,  some  ac- 
count o^  L  661— >all^goriBea  the  reaor- 
rectioa,601 

Jjytf«iRtnndAfpaAcfis,thobinaan  laimd 
natwally  inclined  to,  IL  147 


TMiiuty  his  character  of  the  Jews  and 
Chsiackns,  i.  368-Jds  opinien  of  the 
Jewish  religien,  it  llOu-hia  aceannt 
of  the  ancient  Tbeban  aaoonments, 
196 

Toffes,  the  Etruscan  god,  how  fignnd,  U. 
346 

Taiiimana,  greatly  v«iaiaCed  by  tke 
Mahometana,  ii*  317-'^bat  they  wore, 
380 

Tariarut^  observations  on  Vngil'a  ac^ 
count  o^  i.  263— -who  oonsignad  to, 
369 

Tofhr,  Dr.y  examination  of  hia  aceonot 
of  the  origin  of  persecution,  iL  109 

T4kmaekm,  why  be  refused  the  hoooa 
of  MeoekuB,  iL  263 

TerimUUm,  hia  account  of  the  oiigin  of 
heresies,  L  60S 

TgM  lam,  whence  it  took  its  birth,  L  363 
.—copy  of  the  test  oath  of  Athens,  366 

Thghansj  aoeounC  of  the  sacred  bond,  i. 
244 

TheittuxU  opinUnif  concerning  tbe  hnmin 
soul,  L  479 

TkeoeraHe  govermmetU  qf  the  Jews,  the 
reasons  and  conveniences  of  they  IL 
419  436  ■  every  subject  a  piieat  vndsr 
the,  430 — particular  infuiry  into  the 
drenmslancea  of  the,  43L..468 — why 
willingly  received  by  them,  438 — how 
kag  sabttstinc^  468— when  abolished, 
476 — necessarily  including  an  extraor- 
dinary providence  488  —  Ulaatinted 
i^rom  Solomon's  prayer  at  tbe  dedica- 
tion of  the  temple,  600  ;  ftooa  Saeldel, 
601 ;  from  Ainoa,  601 — Dr.  Sykes'a 
answer  to  the  censure  pasaed  or  Spen- 
cer, considered,  iii.  64 

Thetiogy,  natural,  the  oUigations  low- 
ing frem,  aa  given  by  lord  BoHng- 
bT«Ae,L333 

—.——,  pagan^  dtree  ay  sterna  ei;  L  306 

Th4opompm»,  the  temaaan  souree  from 
which  bodi  Ovid  and  Visgfl  benowcd, 
and  wherein  they  erred  in  deviation 
from  Inm,  L  441 
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Theseuty  expoeltiMi  of  his  descent  into 
lieU,  i.  247,  272 

Timatu,  his  exposition  of  the  andent 
metemp>ychosis,  i.  444 

T^  |y,  not  an  E^jptian  notioB,  i  491 — 
deriTcd  from  Pherecjdcs  Syrns,  49S 

Toiandy  diaracter  of  his  PanihiaHoon, 
ii.  27 

Toleratuniy  juster  notions  of  it  enter- 
tained hy  the  ancients  than  hy  the 
moderns,  i.  369 — two  principal  causes 
inducing  a  large  and  full  allowance  of, 
by  the  ancient  lawgivers.  359 — ^the 
Romans  careful  not  to  iniringe  it,  in 
their  edict  against  the  bacdianaUan 
rites,  373— univenal,  among  all  the 
andent  nations,  and  why,  ii  127 

Topmany  at  Bath,  pertinent  story  of,  iii. 
239 

TradUiofUy  mistaken  presmmption  to 
strengthen  the  authority  0^  by  the 
church  of  Rome,  iii.  16 — never  made 
use  of  by  Christ  in  support  of  his 
character,  174 

Tretuonj  high,  observations  on  the  laws 
of  forfeitures  in  cases  of,  iii«  8 

Trismegittuty  history  of  the  books  forged 
in  the  name  of,  i.  497 

TrtUhy  whether  possible  to  be  made  ridi- 
culous, i.  83 — ^reason  the  best  test  of, 
87 — reason  and  ridicule  considered  in 
the  trial  o^,  100 — reasons  for  veiling  it 
in  Mysteries,  200 — and  utility,  their 
coincidence,  and  the  mutual  proof 
they  afford  of  each  other,  it  2-4n- 
quiry  into  what  it  is,  iii.  324 

Tumus,  remarks  on  the  character  of,  in 
the  iEnds,  I  240 

Type  and  ipmboly  their  difference  ex- 
plained, iii.  382 

Types,  the  meaning  ofy  ascertained,  iii. 
198 — derivation  of,  200  —  argument 
deduced  from  the  general  passion  for, 
236— retained  by  3Ir.  Whiston's  opi- 
nion, whilst  he  rejects  double  senses, 
316 

T^pfiony  the  fable  of,  explained,  ii.  227, 
254 

TyraniSy  andent,  great  enoouragers  of 
religion,  and  from  what  motives,  i.  176 

U 

UfUiif  qf  the  Deiij/y  taught  in  the  Eleu- 
sinian  Mysteries,  i.  276 

UmversalUyy  the  want  of,  no  objection 
against  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation, ii.  61 

Utmtyy  indicative  of  truth,  ii.  2 


Vansy  Sir  Harry,  his  character,  ii.  25 
Vedmity  the  antiquity  of  it,  ii.  361 
Vme-treey  EzekicFs  prophecy  of  it,  ex- 

plained,  U.  421 
V^igUsy  supposed  to  have  originated  from 

2 


the  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  L  225— sup- 
pressed on  the  same  account,  226 

Virgiiy  an  expodtion  of  his  allegory  of 
the  descent  of  iEneas  to  the  shades,  i. 
236 — an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the 
ifiadd,  236 — remarks  on  his  deatroy- 
ing  the  myrde  which  diopped  blood, 
237— -remarits  00  Lis  making  ships 
become  ddties,  238i-*Mmarks  on  the 
character  of  Turous,  840 — remarks 
on  the  character  of  Dido,  240— re- 
marks  on  Vohaire^s  criticism  on  this 
story,  84l....remarka  on  his  account  of 
the  court  of  Evander,  242 — remarks 
on  the  episode  of  Nisus  and  Eoryalus, 
243— recommends  adoption,  343 — ex- 
planatiop  of  the  golden  boiigh,  26 1-* 
his  account  of  the  Mysteries  of  Myth- 
ras,  266  -.  exposition  of  his  cha- 
racter of  Charon,  260u^xplanation  of 
the  dog  Cerberus,  261-^comment  on 
his  topography  of  the  infbnial  regions, 
262 — remaiks  on  the  episodes  of  Dido 
and  Dciphobus,  268^4iis  descripiion 
of  Elysium  compared  with  that  of 
Homer,  274^ — infected  with  Sptnosism, 
277 — remarks  on  his  description  of 
the  shield  of  iEneas,  283 

VirhUy  three  different  exdtements  to,  i. 
130— natural  and  moral  obligations  to, 
distinguished,  135 — an  inquiry  into 
the  nature  of,  under  a  dispensation  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  iiL  47 

Voice  of  the  tigny  origin  of,  ii.  185 

Voltairey  remarks  on  his  critidsm  on  the 
Dido  of  Virgil,  i.  241 — examination  of 
his  method  of  accounting  for  the  per- 
secuting spirit  among  Christians,  400 
— examination  of  his  objections  to  the 
argument  of  the  Divine  Legation  of 
Moses,  ii.  50— his  account  of  the  Chi- 
nese method  of  printing,  374  —  his 
account  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation 
examined,  421— .his  misrepresentation 
of  Judea  refuted,  426 — some  mistakes 
in  his  treatise  on  toleration,  noted,  iii. 
66 — his  opinion  of  the  origin  of  hu- 
man sacrifices,  confuted,  433 — his  ac- 
cusation of  the  Jews*  sacrifidng  a 
whole  nation,  examined,  446 

Vostuuy  his  account  of  the  origin  of 
idolatry,  refuted,  ii.  233 

VowMy  the  origin  and  obligation  of,  con- 
sidered, iii.  454 — the  command  that 
''none  devoted  shall  be  redeemed,** 
examined,  454 — Jephthah*s  rash  vow 
conddered,  458 

Vuleany  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  account  of, 
ii.  279 — compared  with  that  of  Homer, 
279 

W 

Wants  qf  mankind,  real  and  fantastic, 

inquiry  into,  and  the  effects  of,  i.  154 

IVafy  the  different  situations  of  coun- 
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tries  for  the  use  of  infantrj  and  ca- 
valry, U.  283 

WarburUmy  answer  to  the  objections  of 
the  chancellor  of  Oottingen,  L  60i^ 
motives  ibr  writing  **  the  Alliance  be- 
tween Church  and  State,**  ii.  88--ex- 
tract  from  his  sermon  on  the  Rise  of 
Antichrist,  iii.  429  —  and  from  the 
Fall  of  Satan,  476 

Willy  the  foundation  of  morality,  L 
138 

WUHam  the  Conqfteror  and  King  Ar^ 
thur,  the  similarity  of  the  outlines  of 
their  characters,  ii.  251 

William  of  Newbourg,  his  character  of 
Pope  Gregory  VIII.,  iii.  241 

WiisiuSf  his  arguments  for  the  Egyptian 
ritual  being  borrowed  from  the  Jews, 
examined,  ii.  312— critique  on  his 
Egyptiacay  329 

Wwe9y  strange  or  idolatrous,  bad  conse- 
quences of  the  fondness  the  Jews  had 
for  them,  shown,  iii.  106 

WolUutony  his  mistake  in  establishing 
the  principles  of  morality,  explained, 
i.  140 


WcrdMy  mischief  attending  die  impioper 

use  of  them,  L  141 
Wwktj  no  justificatioQ  by,  under  tbc 

gospel,  iii.  164 
Wridngy  history  of  the  art  o^  ii.  173 
Wfiiing$y  ancient,  marks  of  ingaj  in, 

1.182 


Yatuhy  adopted,  the  strength  of  aodeat 
states,  L  243 


Zalsucusy  his  real  existence,  and  the 
authenticity  of  his  remains,  defended 
against  Bendey,  L  180— extract  fiom 
his  prefiMC,  188— Aotes  on  a  passage 
in,  382. 

ZenOy  his  philosophic  character,  L  46S 

Zoroasiety  the  various  opinions  of  the 
learned,  who  he  was,  iL  361— of  Hyde 
and  Prideaux  discredited,  442 

Zotimui,  his  relation  how  the  EleuiinisB 
Mysteries  came  to  be  excepted  in  Va- 
lentinian*s  edict  against  nocturnal  as- 
semblies, L  224 
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